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Reformation  of  the  Ecclefiajikal  Eftablipment  in 
France — Seizure  of  the  Ecclefiajiical  Pojfejffions 
— Supprejfion  of  Monafiic  Infiitutions^  &c. 


Mr.   burke. 

THE  prefcnt  ruling  power  has  (hewn  a  difpo-  Refle^oot 
fition  only  to  plunder  the  church.     It  has  ^'^.^f  ^f 

,       ,  ,  volutioii  la 

puniQied  all  prelates,  which  is  to  favour  the  vicious,  Fnmce,&e« 
at  lead  in  point  of  reputation.  It  has  made  a 
d^rading  penfionary  eftabliOimenr,  to  which  no 
man  of  liberal  ideas,  or  liberal  condition,  will 
deftine  his  children.  It  mult  fettle  into  the  lowed 
clafles  of  the  people, — As  with  you  the  inferior 
clergy  arc  not  numerous  enough  for  their  duties ; 
as  thefc  duties  are,  beyond  meafure,  minute  and 
toilfome ;  as  you  have  left  no  middle  clafTes  of 
clergy  at  their  eafe^  in  future  nothing  of  fcience 
SQh.  ii«  B  or 
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Mr.Burkc.  OF  crudition  cail  cxift  in  the  Galilean  church.  To 
complete  the  projedt,  without  the  lead  attention 
to  the  rights  of  patrons,  the  aflembly  has  provided 
in  future  an  eledive  clergy  ;  an  arrangement  which 
will  drive  out  of  the  clerical  profeflion  all  men  of 
fobricty ;  all  wha  can  pretend  to  independence  in 
their  function  or  their  condudt;  and  which  will 
throw  the  whole  direftion  of  the  public  mind  into 
the  hands  of  a  fet  of  licentious,  bold,  crafty,  fac- 
tious, flattering  wretches,  of  fuch  condition  and 
fuch  habits  of  life  as  will  make  their  contemptible 
pcnfions  (in  comparifon  of  which  the  ftipend  of 
an  excifeman  is  lucrative  and  honourable)  an  ob- 
jeft  of  low  and  illiberal  intrigue.  Thofc  officers, 
whom  they  ftill  call  bi(hops,  are  to  be  clefted  to 
t,  provifion  comparatively  mean,  through  the  fame 
arts  (that  is,  eledtioncering  arts),  by  men  of  all  re- 
ligious tenets  that  are  known  or  can  be  invented. 
The  new  lawgivers  have  not  afcertained  any  thing 
whatfoever  concerning  their  qualifications,  relative 
cither  to  dodrine  or  to  morals;  no  more  than  they 
have  done  with  regard  to  the  fubordinate  clergy ; 
nor  docs  it  appear  but  that  both  the  higher  and 
the  lower  may,  at  their  difcretion,  praftifc  or 
preach  any  mode  of  religion  or  irreligion  that  they 
plcafe.  I  do  not  yet  fee  what  the  jurifdidlion  of 
bilhops  over  their  fubordinates  is  to  be ;  or  whe- 
ther they  are  to  have  any  jurifdiftion  at  all. 

In  fhort.  Sir,  it  feems  to  mc,  that  this  new  ec- 
clefiaftical  eftablifliment  is  intended  only  to  be 
temporary,  ^nd  preparatory  to  the  utter  abolition, 

under 
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tindcr  any  of  its  forms,  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  Mr.Burkc 
whenever  the  minds  of  men  are  prepared  for  this 
lad  (Iroke  againll  it,  by  the  ^compli(hment  of  the 
plad  for  bringing  its  minifters  into  uiiiverfal  con* 
tempt.  They  who  will  not  believe,  that  the  philo- 
fophical  &natics  who  guide  in  thefe  matters,  have 
long  entertained  fuch  ^  defigii,  are  utterly  ignorant 
of  their  charafter  and  proceedings.  Thefe  enthufi- 
afts  do  not  fcniple  to  avow  their  opinion ^  that  a 
ftate  can  fubfift  without  any  religion  better  than 
with  one ;  and  that  they  are  able  to  fupply  the 
place  of  any  good  which  may  be  in  it,  by  a  pro- 
jeft  of  their  own— namely,  by  a  fort  of  education 
they  have  imagined,  founded  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  phyfical  wants  of  men ;  progreffively  carried 
to  an  enlightened  felf-intereft,  which,  when  well 
underftood,  they  tell  us  will  identify  with  an  inte- 
rcftmore  enlarged  and  public.     The  fcheme  of 
this  education  has  been  long  known.    Of  late  they 
diftinguiOi  it  (as  they  have  got  an  entire  new  no- 
menclature of  technical  terms),  by  the  name  of  a 
Civic  Education. 

1  hope  their  parfizaiis  in  England  (to  whom  I 
rather  attribute  very  inconfiderate  conduft  than 
the  ultimate  objeft  in  this  deteftable  defign)  will 
fucceed  neither  in  the  pillage  of  the  ecclefiaftics^ 
ftor  in  the  introduftion  df  a  principle  of  popular 
cledion  to  our  biftioprics  and  parochial  cures. 
This,  in  the  prefent  condition  of  the  world,  would 
be  the  laft  corruption  of  the  church;  the  utter  ruin 
of  the  clerical  charafler;  the  mod  dangerous  (hock 

B  2  that 
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Mr.Borkt.  that  thc  (Utc  cver  received  through  a  mifunder* 
ftood  arrangement  of  religion.  I  know  well  enough 
that  the  bifhoprics  and  cures,  under  kingly  and 
feignoral  patronage,  as  now  chey  are  in  England^ 
and  as  they  have  been  lately  in  France,  are  fome- 
times  acquired  by  unworthy  methods;  but  the  other 
mode  of  ecclefiaftical  canvas  fubjefts  them  infinitely 
more  furely  and  more  generally  to  all  the  evil  arts 
of  low  ambition,  which,  operating  on  and  through 
greater  numbers,  will  produce  mifchief  in  propor- 
tion. 

Thofe  of  you  who  have  robbed  the  clergy, 
think  that  they  (hall  eafily  reconcile  their  condu(fl: 
to  all  proteftant  nations ;  becaufe  the  clergy,  whom 
they  have  thus  plundered,  degraded,  and  given 
over  to  mockery  and  fcorn,  are  of  the  Roman 
Catholic,  that  is,  of  their  own  pretended  perfua- 
(ion.  I  have  no  doubt  that  fome  miferable  bigots 
will  be  found  here  as  well  as  elfewhere,  who  hate 
lefts  and  parties  different  from  their  own,  more 
than  they  love  the  fubflance  of  religion ;  and  who 
are  more  angry  with  thofe  who  differ  from  them 
in  their  particular  plans  and  fyftems,  than  dif* 
pleafed  with  thofe  who  attack  the  foundation  of 
our  common  hope.  Thefe  men  will  write  and 
fpeak  on  the  fubjed  in  the  manner  that  is  to  be 
expedted  from  their  temper  and  charadlcr.  Burnet 
fays,  that  when  he  was  in  France,  in  the  year  1683, 
**  the  method  which  carried  over  the  men  of  thc 
"  fined  parts  to  popery  was  this— they  brought 
"  themfelves  to  doubt  of  the  whole  Chriftian  re- 

[^  ligion% 
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«  ligion.  When  that  was  once  done,  it  feemed  a  MnBwke. 
**  more  indifferent  thing  of  what  (ide  or  form  they 
**  continued  outwardly."  If  this  was  then  the 
ecdefiaftic  policy  of  France^  it  is  what  they  have 
fioce  but  too  much  reafon  to  repent  of.  They 
preferred  atheifm  to  a  form  of  religion  not  agree« 
able  to  their  ideas.  They  fucceeded  in  deftroying 
that  form ;  and  atheifm  has  fucceeded  in  deftroy* 
log  them.  I  can  readily  give  credit  to  Burnet *s 
ilory ;  becaufe  I  have  obferved  too  much  of  a 
iimilar  fpirit  (for  a  little  of  it  ^<  is  much  too  much") 
amongft  ourfelves.  The  humour^  however^  is 
not  general. 

The  teachers  who  reformed  our  religion  tn  Eng^ 
land  bore  no  fort  of  refemblance  to  your  prefenc 
reforming  dodtors  in  Paris.  Perhaps  they  were 
(like  ihofe  whom  they  oppofed)  rather  more  than 
could  be  wiflied  under  the  influence  of  a  party 
fpirit ;  but  they  were  mod  fincere  believers ;  men 
of  the  mod  fervent  and  exalted  piety ;  ready  to 
die  (as  fome  of  them  did  die),  like  true  heroes  in 
defence  of  their  particular  ideas  of  Chriftianity  ; 
as  they  would  with  equal  fortitude,  and  more 
cheerfully,  for  that  (lock  of  general  truth,  for  the 
branches  of  which  they  contended  with  their  blood. 
Thefe  men  would  have  difavowed  with  horror 
thofe  wretches  who  claimed  a  fellowQiip  with  them 
upon  no  other  titles  than  thofe  of  their  having  pil- 
lage the  perfons  with  whom  they  maintained  con- 
troverfies,  and  their  having  defpifed  the  common 
religion,  for  the  purity  of  which  they  exerted  them* 
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Mr. Burke,  fclvcs  With  a  zcal,  which  unequivocally  befpokc 
their  higheft  reverence  for  the  fubftance  of  that 
fyftem  which  they  wi(hpd  to  reform.  Many  of 
their  defcendants  have  retained  the  fame  zeal}  but 
(as  lefs  engaged  in  conflid)  with  more  modera- 
tion. They  do  not  forget  that  juftice  and  mercy 
are  fubftantial  parts  of  religion.  Impious  men  do 
not  recommend  themfelves  to  their  communion 
by  iniquity  and  cruelty  towards  ^y  dpfcription  of 
their  fellow  creatures. 

We  hear  thefe  new  teachers  continually  boafting 
of  the  fpirit  of  toleration.  That  xhofe  perfona 
(hould  tolerate  all  opinions,  who  think  none  to 
be  of  eftimation,  is  a  matter  of  fmall  merit. 
Equal  negled  is  not  impartial  kindnefs.  The 
fpecics  of  benevolence,  which  arifes  from  con- 
tempt, is  no  true  charity.  There  are  in  England 
abundance  of  men  who  tolerate  in  the  true  fpirit 
of  toleration.  They  think  the  dogmas  of  religion, 
though  in  different  degrees,  are  all  of  moment ; 
and  that  amongft  them  there  is,  as  amongft  all 
things  of  value,  a  juft  ground  of  preference.  They 
favour,  therefore,  and  they  tolerate.  They  tole- 
rate, not  becaufe  they  defpife  opinions,  but  be- 
caufe  they  refpeft  juftice.  They  would  reverently 
and  afFedionately  proteft  all  religions,  becaufe 
they  love  and  venerate  the  great  principle  upon 
which  the}''all  agree,  and  the  great  objeft  to  which 
they  are  all  directed.  They  begin  more  and  more 
plainly  to  difcern,  that  we  have  all  a  common 
caufe,  as  againft  a  cominon  enemy.  They  will 
.  6  no; 
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aot  be  fo  miiled  by  the  fpiric  of  fadion^  as  not  Mr  Jiurke. 
to  diftinguitti  ^hat  is  done  in  favour  of  their  fub^ 
divifion,  from  thofe  ads  of  hoftility^  which, 
dirough  fome  particular  defcription9  are  aimed  at 
die  whole  corps,  in  which  they  themfelves,  under 
another  denomination,  are  included.  It  is  im- 
poffible  for  me  to  fay  what  may  be  the  charader 
of  every  defcription  of  men  amongft  us.  But  I 
fpeak  for  the  greater  part ;  and  for  them,  I  muft 
tell  you,  that  facrilege  is  no  part  of  their  dodrine 
of  good  works  ;  that,  fo  far  from  calling  you  into 
their  fellowfliip  on  fuch  title,  if  your  profeffors 
^t  admitted  to  their  communion,  they  mud  care- 
fully conceal  their  dodrine  of  the  lawfulnefs  of 
the  profcription  of  innocent  men ;  and  that  they 
mud  make  reftitution  of  all  ftolen  goods  what« 
foevcr.     Till  then  they  are  none  of  ours. 

You  may  fuppofe  that  we  do  not  approve  your 
confifcation  of  the  revenues  of  bifhops,  and  deans, 
and  chapters,  and  parochial  clergy  poffefling  in* 
dependent  eftates  arifing  froi^l  land,  becaufe  wc 
have  the  fame  fort  of  eftablj^ment  in  England. 
That  objedion,  you  will  fa/^  cannot  hold  as  to  the 
con6fcation  of  the  goods  of  monks  and  nuns,  and 
the  abolition  of  their  order.  It  is  true,  that  this 
particular  part  of  your  general  confifcation  does 
not  affed  England,  as  a  precedent  in  point ;  but 
the  reafon  applies;  and  it  goes  a  great  way.  The 
long  parliament  confifcated  the  lands  of  deans 
and  chapters  in  England  on  the  fame  ideas  upon 
which  your  affembly  fet  to  fale  the  lands  of  the 
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(urke*  monaftic  orders.  But  it  is  in  the  principle  of  in* 
juftice  that  the  danger  lies^  and  not  in  the  defcrip* 
tion  of  perfons  on  whom  it  is  firfl  exercifed.  I 
fee,  in  a  country  very  near  us,  a  courfe  of  policy 
purfued,  which  fets  juftice,  the  common  concern 
of  mankind,  at  defiance.  With  the  national  af- 
fembly  of  France,  pofTeflion  is  nothing ;  law  and 
ufage  are  nothing.  I  fee  the  national  aflembly 
openly  reprobate  the  doArine  of  prefcription,. 
which  *  one  of  the  "greateft  of  their  own  lawyers 
tells  us,  with  great  truth,  is  a  part  of  the  law  of 
nature.  He  tells  us,  that  the  pofitive  afcertain- 
ment  of  its  limits,  and  its  fecurity  from  invafion, 
were  among  the  caufes  for  which  civil  fociety  itfelf 
has  been  inftituted.  If  prefcription  be  once  fliaken, 
no  fpecies  of  property  is  fecure,  when  it  once  be- 
comes an  objedk  large  enough  to  tempt  the  cupi- 
dity of  indigent  power.  I  fee  a  praftice  perfcftly 
correfpondent  to  their  contempt  of  this  great  fun- 
damental part  of  natural  law.  I  fee  the  coniifca- 
tors  begin  with  bifhops,  and  chapters,  and  monafte- 
ries  ;  but  I  do  not  fee  them  end  there.  I  fee  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  who,  by  the  oldeft  ufages  of 
that  kingdom,  held  large  landed  eftates  (hardly 
with  the  compliment  of  a  debate),  deprived  of 
their  pofTeflions,  and,  in  lieu  of  their  ftable  inde- 
pendent property,  reduced  to  the  hope  of  fome 
precarious,  charitable  penfion,  at  the  plcafure  of 
an  aflembly,  which  of  courfe  will  pay  little  regard 
to  the  rights  of  penfioners  at  plcafure,  when  it 

..'  ♦  Domat. 
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^pifes  thofe  of  legal  proprietors.  Flulhed  with  MnBuike. 
j^  infolence  of  their  firft  inglorious  vidories,  and 
prefled  by  the  diftrefies  caufed  by  their  luft  of  un* 
ballowed  lucre^  diiappoinced  but  not  difcouraged» 
they  have  at  length  ventured  completely  to  fubvert 
all  property  of  all  defcriptions  throughout  the  ex« 
tent  of  a  great  kingdom.  They  have  compelled 
all  men>  in  all  tranfadions  of  commerce,  in  the 
difpofal  of  lands,  in  civil  dealing,  and  through  the 
vhole  communion  of  life,  to  accept  as  perfeft  pay* 
ment  and  good  and  lawful  tender,  the  fymbols  of 
their  (peculations  on  a  projeded  fale  of  their  plun- 
der. What  veftiges  of  liberty  or  property  have 
Aey  left  ?  The  tenant-right  of  a  cabbage- garden, 
a  year's  interefl  in  a  hovel,  the  good- will  of  an  ale* 
boufe,  or  a  baker's  (hop,  the  very  (hadow  of  a 
conftrudive  property,  are  more  ceremonioufly 
treated  in  our  parliament  than  with  you  the  oldefl; 
and  mod  valuable  landed  polTeflions,  in  the  hands 
of  the  mod  refpeftable  perfonages,  or  than  the 
whole  body  of  the  monied  and  commercial  interefl 
of  your  country.  We  entertain  an  high  opinion 
of  the  legiflative  authority ;  but  we  have  never 
dreamed  that  parliaments  had  any  right  whatever  to 
▼iolate  property,  to  over-rule  prefcription,  or  to 
force  a  currency  of  their  own  fidlion  in  the  place 
of  that  which  is  real,  and  recognized  by  the  law 
of  nations.  But  you,  who  began  with  refufing  to 
fubmit  to  the  moft  moderate  reftraints,  have  ended 
by  eftablilhing  an  unheard-of  defpotifm.  I  find 
the  ground   upon  which  your  confifcators  go  is 

this; 
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Mr.Burke.  this ;  that  indeed  their  proceedings  could  not 
fupported  in  a  court  of  juftice ;  but  that  the 
of  prefcription  cannot  bind  a  legiflative  aflembl 
3o  that  this  legiflative  aflembly  of  a  free  n 
fits,  not  for  the  fecurity,  but  for  the  deftru 
of  property,  and  not  of  property  only,  but 
every  rule  and  maxim  which  can  give  it  (labilicjl^; 
and  of  thofe  inilruments  which  can  aloc\e  ^VC  it 
circulation.  ,  \ 

f 

When  the  Anabaptifts  of  Munfter,  in  the  fil« ) 
teenth  century,  had  filled  Germany  with  confufioA ' 
by  their  fyflem  of  levelling  and  their  wild  opin^ 
nions  concerning  property,  to  what  country  m\ 
Europe  did  not  the  progrefs  of  their  fury  furoifli 
jufl  caufe  of  alarm  ?  Of  all  things,  wifdom  is  tb» 
mofl  terrified  with  epidemical  ^naticifm,  becaufe 
of  all  enemies  it  is  that  againfl  which  (he  is  the 
leaft  able  to  furnifli  any  kind  of  refource^    Wc 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fpirit  of  atheiftical  fana^ 
ticifm,  that  is  infpired  by  a  multitude  of  writings 
difpcrfed  with  incredible  affiduity  and  expence^ 
and  by  fermons  delivered  in  all  the  ftreets  an4 
places  of  public  refort  in  Paris.     Thefe  writing! 
and  fermons  have  filled  the  populace  with  a  blad; 
and  favage  atrocity  of  mind,  which  fuperfedes  in 
them  the  common  feelings  of  nature,  as  well  as  all 
fentiments  of  morality  and  religion  ;    infomuch 
that  thefe  wretches  are  induced  to  bear  with  a 
fuUen  patience  the  intolerable  diftrefTes  brought 

*  Speech  of  Mr.  Camus,  publifhcd  by  order  of  the  Natiooil 

'AfTcmbly. 
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fpon  them  by  the  violent  convulfions  and  perma«>  Mr-Barke. 
HQons  that  have  been  nuide  in  4)roperty  ♦  ) 

la  every  profpcrous  community  fomething  more 
k  produced  than  goes  to  the  immediate  fupport  of 
the  producer.  This  furplus  forms  the  income  of 
the  landed  capitalift.  It  will  be  fpent  by  a  pro- 
prietor who  does  not  labour.  But  this  idlenefs  is 
kfclf  the  fpring  of  labour  5  this  repofe  the  fpur  to 
ioduftry.  The  only  concern  of  the  ftate  is,  that 
the  capital  taken  in  rent  from  the  land  (hould 

•  WhcllicT  the  foDowing  defcription  is  ftri6Uy  true  I  know 
HC;  Imt  It  IS  what  the  publifhers  would  have  pafs  for  true,  in 
«4cr  to  animate  others.  In  a  letter  from  Toul,  given  in  one 
fl  their  papers,  is  the  fb&owing  paflage  concerning  the  people 
flf  that  diftria :  ^  D^nB  h  RevoluUon  aauelle,  ils  ont  Mdi  ^ 
9*  toutes  les  JidttBumt  du  higotljme^  aux  perjicuttons  et  aux  tra^ 
"  u^na  des  ennemis  de  la  Revolution.  OMant  Uurs  plus 
^  gramA  hoMts  pear  rendre  hommage  aux  vucs  d'ordre  general 

*  qm  oot  d^termini  I'Afiembl^  Nationale,  ils  voient,  font  ft 
^  fUmdre^  fapprimer  cette  foule  d'6tabli(remens  ecclefiaftiques 
^  paf  kfquels  iU  /ub/iftoient ;  et  meme,  en  perdant  leur  flege 
**  ^Hibopal,  la  feule  de  toutes  ces  relTources  qui  pouvoit,  ou 
^  plntdt  aui  devattf  en  touie  iquUi^  leur  etre  cqnferv^e;  condamnes 
^  m  la  plus  effirajanie  miiiref  fans  avoir  Ste  ni  pu  itrt  entendus^  lb 
^  at  manmireai  point,  ils  reilent  fid^l^s  aux  principes  du  plus  pur 
^  potriotiixn^;  ils  font  encore  prets  ^  verfcr  leur  fang  ^mt  \t 

*  maintien  de  la  conftitution,  qui  va  teduire  leur  ville  a  la  plus 
^  ieptorahle  nulUii.**  Thefc  people  are  not  fuppofcd  to  have 
cadorcd  thofe  fufferings  and  injuilices  in  a  ftruggle  for  liberty, 
fir  the  fame  account  ftates  truly  that  they  had  been  always  free ; 
tbdr  patience  in  beggary  and  ruin,  and  their  fufFering,  without 
ranooilrance,  the  mod  flagrant  and  confefled  injuftice,  if  flridUy 
true,  can  be  nothing  but  the  efFedl  of  this  dire  fanaticifm.  A 
great  multitude  all  over  France  is  in  the  fanie  condition  and  the 
lame  temper. 

be 


(  "  ) 

Mr.Burke.  be  returned  again  to  the  induftry  from  whence  it 
came ;  and  that  its  expenditure  fhould  be  with  the 
kaft  pofiible  detriment  to  the  morals  of  thofe  who 
expend  it^  and  to  thofe  of  the  people  to  whom  it 
is  returned. 

In  all  the  views  of  receipt,  expenditure,  and 
perfonal  employment,  a  fober  legillator  would  care- 
fully compare  the  poffeffor  whom  he  was  recom» 
mended  to  expel,  with  the  ftranger  who  was  pro- 
pofed  to  fill  his  place.  Before  the  inconveniences 
are  incurred  which  mufi  attend  all  violent  revolu- 
tions in  property  through  extenfive  confifcation, 
we  ought  to  have  fome  rational  aflurance  that  the 
purchafers  of  the  confifcated  property  will  be  in  a 
confiderablc  degree  more  laborious,  more  virtu^ 
ous,  more  fober,  lefs  difpofed  to  extort  an  unrea«» 
fonable  proportion  of  the  gains  of  the  labourer,  or 
to  confume  on  chemfelves  a  larger  (hare  than  is  fit 
for  the  meafure  of  an  individual,  or  that  they  ttiould 

■ 

be  qualified  to  difpenfe  the  furplus  in  a  more  fteady 
and  equal  mode,  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  a 
politic  expenditure,  than  the  old  poflefibrs,  call 
thofe  poflcflbrs,  biibops,  or  canons,  or  commen- 
datory abbots,  or  monks,  or  what  you  pleafe.  The 
monks  are  lazy.  Be  it  fo.  Suppofc  them  na 
otbervvife  employed  than  by  finging  in  the  choir. 
They  are  as  ufefuUy  employed  as  thofe  who  neither 
fing  nor  fay.  As  ufefuUy  even  as  thofe  who  fing 
upon  the  ftage.  They  are  as  ufefully  employed  as  if 
they  worked  from  dawn  to  dark  in  the  innumera- 
ble fervile,  degrading,  unfcemly,  unmanly,  and 

often 
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often  moft  unwholefomc  and  peftifcrous  occupa-  Mr.Buike. 
donS)  to  which  by  the  focial  economy  fo  many 
vretchcs  are  inevitably  doomed.  If  it  were  not 
generally  pernicious  to  difturb  the  natural  courfe 
of  things,  and  to  impede,  in  any  degree,  the  great 
wheel  of  circulation  which  is  turned  by  theftrangely 
direded  labour  of  thefe  unhappy  people,  I  fliould 
be  infinitely  more  mclined  forcibly  to  refcue  theca 
from  their  miferable  induftry,  than  violently  to 
difturb  the  tfanquil  repofe  of  mon^ic  quietude. 
Humanity,  and  perhaps  policy,  might  better  juftify 
me  in  the  one  than  in  the  other. .  It  is  a  fubjed: 
OQ  which  I  have  often  refleded,  and  never  re«- 
Ikded  without  feeling  from  it.  I  am  fure  that  no 
confideradon,  except  the  neceifity  of  fubmittin^ 
to  the  yoke  of  luxury,  and  the  defpotifin  of  fancy, 
who  in  their  own  imperious  way  will  difbibutc 
the  furplus  produft  of  the  foil,  can  juftify  the  to- 
leration of  fuch  trades  and  employments  in  a  well- 
r^ulated  (late.  But,  for  this  purpofe  of  diftribu- 
tion,  it  feems  to  me,  that  the  idle  expences  of 
monks  are  quite  as  well  direded  as  the  idle  ex- 
pences  of  us  lay-loiterers. 

When  the  advantages  of  the  poffeflion,  and  of 
the  projedt,  are  on  a  par,  there  is  no  motive  for  a 
change.  But  in  the  prelent  cafe,  perhaps  they  are 
not  upon  a  par,  and  the  difference  is  in  favour  of 
the  poffeffion.  It  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  the 
expences  of  thofe  whom  you  are  going  to  expel, 
do,  in  faft,  take  a  courfe  fo  diredly  and  fo  gene- 
rally leading  to  vitiate  and  degrade,  and  render 

miferable 
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Mr  Burke,  miferable  thofe  through  whom  they  pais,  al 
expences  of  thofe  favourites  whom  you  are  in 
ing  into  their  houfes.  Why  (hould  the  experidi 
of  a  great  landed  property,  which  is  a  difperCoo 
the  furplus  produd  of  the  foil,  appear  intol 
CO  you  or  to  me^  when  it  takes  its  courfe  thr 
the  Accumulation  of  vail  libraries,  whick  are 
hiftory  of  the  force  and  weaknefs  of  the  hu 
mind ;  through  great  collections  of  ancient  n^^ 
cotds^  medals,  and  coins,  which  atteft  and  explaitt  V 
laws  and  cuftoms;  through  paintings  and  &iiute$§TF 
that,  by  imitating  nature^  feem  to  extend  the  K-  ^f 
mits  of  creation ;  through  grand  monuments  cf ''. 
the  dead,  which  continue  the  regards  and  cM'  ) 
neftions  of  life  beyond  the  grave ;  through  collect  i 
tions  of  the  fpecimens  of  nature,  which  become  i  ] 
reprefentative  aflembly  of  all  the  clalTes  and  fami^  \ 
lies  of  the  world,   that  by  difpofition  facilitate^ 
and,  by  exciting  curiofity,  open  the  avenues  to 
fcience  ?   If,  by  great  permanent  eftablifhmentSf 
all  thefe  objefts  of  expence  are  better  fecured  from 
the  inconftant  fport  of  perfonal  caprice  and  per- 
fonal  extravagance,    are  they  worfe  than  if  th<! 
fame  tafles   prevailed   in   fcattered    individuals? 
Does  not  the  fweat  of  the  mafon  and  carpenter^ 
who  toil  in  order  to  partake  the  fweat  of  the  peafant^ 
flow  as  pleafandy  and  as  falubriouily,  in  the  con- 
ftrudtion  and  repair  of  the  itiajeftic  edifices  of  re- 
ligion, as  in  the  painted  booths  and  fordid  flies  of 
vice  and  luxury ;  as  honourably  and  as  profitably 
in  repairing  thofe  facred  works,  which  grow  hoary 

with 
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lidi  innumCTable  years^  as  on  the  momentary  re*  Mr.Bnrkt, 
tpcacles  of  tranfient  voluptuoufnefs;  in  opera- 
loufo^  and  brothels,  and  gaming-heufes,  and 
^b-houfes,  and  obeliiks  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  ? 
b  the  furplus  produft  of  the  olive  and  the  vine 
vorfe  employed  in  the  frugal  fuftenance  of  per- 
foils,  whom  the  fidions  of  a  pious  imagination 
nife  to  dignity  by  conftruing  in  the  fervice  of 
God,  than  in  pampering  the  innumerable  multi- 
tude oi  thofe  who  are  degraded  by  being  made 
delefs  domeftics  fubfervient  to  the^pride  of  man  ? 
Are  the  decorations  of  temples  an  expenditure  lefs 
worthy  a  wife  man  than  ribbons,  and  laces,  and 
national  cockades,  and  petites  maifons,  and  petics 
(bopers,  and  all  the  innumerable  fopperies  and 
follies  in  which  opulence  (ports  away  the  burthen 
tf  its  fuperfluity  ? 

We  tolerate  even  thefc;  not  from  love  of 
tbcm,  but  for  fear  of  worfe.  We  tolerate  them, 
becaufe  property  and  liberty,  to  a  degree,  require 
dat  toleration.  But  why  profcribe  the  other,  and 
fiircly,  in  every  point  of  view,  the  more  laudable 
life  of  eftates  ?  Why,  through  the  violation  of  all 
property,  through  an  outrage  upon  every  prin- 
ciple of  liberty,  forcibly  carry  them  from  the 
better  to  the  worfe  ? 

This  comparifon  between  the  new  individuals 
and  the  old  corps  is  made  upon  a  fuppofition  that 
no  reform  could  be  made  in  the  latter.  But  in  a 
queftion  of  reformation,  I  always  confider  corpo- 
rate bodies,  whether  fole  or  confiding  of  many, 

to 
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Mr.Burke.  to  be  much  more  fufceptible  of  a  public  diredioi 
by  the  power  of  the  ftate,  in  the  ufe  of  their  pro 
perty,  and  in  the  regulation  of  modes  and  habit 
of  life  in  their  members^  than  private  citizen: 
ever  can  be^  or  perhaps  ought  to  be ;  and  thi: 
feems  to  me  a  very  material  coniideration  foi 
thofe  who  undertake  any  thing  which  merits  th< 
name  of  a  politic  enterprize* — So  far  as  to  th< 
eflates  of  monailcries. 

With  regard  to  the  eftates  poflefled  by  bifliopj 
and  canons,  and  commendatory  abbots^  I  cannoi 
find  out  for  what  reafon  fome  landed  eflates  maj 
not\  be  held  otherwife  than  by  inheritance.  Can 
any  philofophic  fpoiler  undertake  to  demon  fbatc 
the  pofitive  or  the  comparative  evil,  of  having  a 
certain^  and  that  too  a  lai*ge  portion  of  landed  pro- 
perty, paffing  in  fucccffion  through  perfons  whofe 
title  to  it  is^  always  in  theory^  and  often  in  fad, 
an  eminent  degree  of  piety,  morals,  and  learning; 
a  property  which,  by  its  deftination,  in  their  turn, 
and  on  the  fcore  of  merit,  gives  to  the  noblefl  fa- 
milies renovation  and  fupport,  to  the  lowed,  the 
means  of  dignity  and  elevation ;  a  property,-  the 
tenure  of  which  is  the  performance  of  fome  duty 
(whatever  value  you  may  choofe  to  fet  upon  that 
duty),  and  the  charafter  of  whofe  proprietors  de- 
mands at  leafl  an  exterior  decorum  and  gravity  of 
manners ;  who  are  to  exercife  a  generous  but  tem- 
perate hofpitality  ;  part  of  whofe  income  they  arc 
to  confider  as  a  trufl  for  charity;  and  who,  even 
when  they  fail  in  their  trufl,  when  they  flide  from 

their 
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^h^  chaM&tt,  and  degenerate  into  ft  mere  com-  Mr.Burke. 
mon  fecular  nobleman  or  gentleman^  are  in  no  re- 
fpeft  worfe  than  thofe  who  may  fucceed  them  in 
their  forfeited  pofleffions  ?  Is  it  better  that  eftatea 
Ihoald  be  held  by  thofe  who  have  no  duty  than 
by  thofe  who  have  one  ?— by  thofe  whofe  cha- 
ncer and  deftination  point  to  virtues,  than  by 
thofe  who  have  no  rule  and  direction  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  their  eftates  but  their  own  will  and 
appetite  ?  Nor  are  thefe  eftates  held  together  in 
the  charader  or  with  the  evils  fuppofed  inherent 
m  mortmsdn.    They  pafs  from  hand  to  hand  with 
a  more  rapid  circulation  than  any  other.    No  eit* 
cefs  is  good ;  and  therefore  too  great  a  proportion 
oF  landed  property  may  be  held  officially  for  life ; 
but  it  does  not  feem  to  me  of  material  injury  to 
any  commonwealth,  that  there  fhould  exift  fome 
eftates  that  have  a  chance  of  being  acquired  by 
other  means    than   the    previous   acquifition  of 
money* 

It  is  from  our  attachment  to  a  church  eftabli(h- 
ment  that  the  Englifh  nation  did  not  think  it  wife 
to  entruft  that  great  fundamental  intereft  of  the 
whole  to  what  they  truft  no  part  of  their  civil  Or 
military  public  fervice,  that  is,  to  the  unfteady 
and  precarious  contribution  of  individuals^  They 
go  further.  They  certainly  never  have  fuffered, 
and  never  will  fufFer,  the  fixed  eftate  of  the  church 
to  be  converted  into  a  penfion,  to  depend  on  the 
treafury,  and  to  be  delayed,  withheld,  or  perhaps 
to  be  extinguUhed  by  fifcal  difficulties;   which 

vol.  II.  C  difficulties 
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Mr.Burke.  difficulties  may  fometimes  be  pretended  for  po- 
litical purpofes,  and  are  in  fad  often  brought  on 
by  the  extravagance^  negligence^  and  rapacity 
of  politicians.  The  people  of  England  think 
that  they  have  conflitutional  motives,  as  well  as 
religious,  againft  any  projedt  of  turning  their  in- 
dependent  clergy  into  ccclefiaftical  penfioners  of 
ftate.  They  tremble  for  their  liberty,  from  the 
•influence  of  a  clergy  dependent  on  the  crown ; 
they  tremble  for  the  public  tranquillity,  from  the 
diforders  of  a  fadlious  clergy,  if  it  were  made  to 
depeixl  upon  any  other  than  the  crown.  They 
therefore  made  their  church,  like  their  king  and 
their  nobility,  independent. 

From  the  united  coniiderations  of  religion  and 
conftitutional  policy,  from  their  opinion  of  a  duty 
to  make  a  fure  provifion  for  the  confolation  of  the 
feeble  and  the  inftrudion  of  the  ignorant,  they 
have  incorporated  and  identified  the  eflate  of  the 
church  with  the  mafs  of  private  property ^  of  which 
the  ftate  is  not  the  proprietor,  either  for  ufe  or  do- 
minion, but  the  guardian  only  and  the  regulator. 
They  have  ordained  that  the  provifioa  of  this  efta- 
bli(hment  might  be  as  ftable  as  the  earth  on  which 
it  ftands,  and  Ihould  not  fluduate  with  the  £u- 
ripus  of  funds  and  adions« 

The  men  of  England,  the  men,  I  mean,  of  light 
and  leading  in  England,  wbofe  wifdom  (if  they 
have  any)  is  open  and  dired,  would  be  a(hamed, 
as  of  a  filly  deceitful  trick,  to  profefs  any  religion 
in  name,  which  by  their  proceedings  they  ap- 
peared 
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l^ared  to  contedio.  If  by  tbeir  condud  (the  only  Mr.Burkc 
language  that  rarely  lies]  they  feemed  to  regard 
the  great  ruling  principle  of  the  moral  and  ihe 
natural  world,  as  a  mere  invention  to  keep  the 
vulgar  in  obedience,  they  apprehend  that  by  fuch 
a  condudt  they  wduld  defeat  the  politic  purpofe 
they  have  in  view.  They  would  find  it  difficult  to 
make  others  to  believe  in  a  fyftem  to  which  they 
manifefUy  gave  no  credit  themfelves.  The  Chrif- 
tian  (latefmen  of  this  land  would  indeed  iiril  i^o* 
vide  for  the  muUiiude  $  becaufe  it  is  the  multitude ; 
and  is  therefore^  as  fuch,  the  firft  object  in  the  ec« 
clefiaiHcal  inftitutiont  and  in  all  inltitutions^  They 
have  been  taught>  that  the  circumilance  of  the 
gofpers  being  preached  to  the  poor,  was  one  of 
the  great  teds  of  its  true  miiiion.  They  think, 
dierefore,  that  thofe  do  not  believe  it,  who  do  not 
take  care  it  (hould  be  preached  to  the  poor. 
But  as  they  know  that  charity  is  not  confined  to 
any  one  defcription,  but  ought  to  apply  itfelf  to 
til  men  who  have  wants,  they  are  not  deprived 
of  a  due  and  anxious  fenfation  of  pity  to  the  dif« 
treflfes  of  the  miferable  great.  They  are  not 
repelled  through  a  faflidious  delicacy,  at  the 
ftench  of  their  arrogance  and  prefumption,  from 
a  medicinal  attention  to  their  mental  blotches 
and  running  fores.  They  are  fcnfible,  that  re- 
li^ous  inftrudtion  is  of  more  confequence  to  them 

« 

dian  to  any  others ;  from  the  greatnefs  of  the 
temptation  to  which  they  dre  expofed  ;  from  the 
impononc  confequences  that  attend  their  faults; 

C  z  from 
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Mr.Burke.  ftotti  the  contagion  of  their  ill  example ;  from 
the  neceffity  of  bowing  down  the  (lubborn  neck 
of  their  pride  and  ambition  to  the  yoke  of  mode- 
ration and  virtue ;  from  a  confideracion  of  the  fat 
flupidity  and  grofs  ignorance  concerning  what 
imports  men  mod  to  know,  which  prevails  at 
courts,  and  at  the  head  of  armies,  and  in  fenates, 
as  much  as  at  the  loom  and  in  the  field. 

The  Engliih  people  are  fatisfied,  that  to  the 
great  the  confolations  of  religion  are  as  necefTary 
as  its  inftruftions.  They  too  are  among  the  un- 
happy. They  feel  perfonal  pain  and  domeftic 
forrowr  In  thefe  they  have  no  privilege,  but 
are  fubjeft  to  pay  their  full  contingent  to  the 
contributions  levied  on  mortality.  They  want 
this  fovereign  balm  under  their  gnawing  cares  and 
anxieties,  which  being  lefs  converfant  about  the 
limited  wants  of  animal  life,  range  without  limit, 
and  are  diverfified  by  infinite  combinations  in  the 
wild  and  unbounded  regions  of  imagination.  Some 
charitable  dole  is  wanting  to  thefe  our  often  very 
unhappy  brethren,  to  fill  the  gloomy  void  that 
reigns  in  minds  which  have  nothing  on  earth  to 
hope  or  fear ;  fomething  to  relieve  in  the  killing 
languor  and  over-laboured  laflitude  of  thofe  who 
have  nothing  to  do ;  fomething  to  excite  an  ap- 
petite to  exiftence  in  the  palled  fatiety  which  at* 
tends  on  all  pleafures  which  may  be  bought, 
where  nature  is  not  left  to  her  own  procefs, 
where  even  defire  is  anticipated,  and  therefore 
firuition  defeated  by  meditated  fcbemes  and  con- 
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trivances  of  delight ;  and  no  interval,  no  obdacle,  Mr.Boikc. 
b  interpofed  between  the  wi(h  and  the  accom- 
l4i(hment. 

The  people  of  England  know  how  little  in- 
fluence the  teachers  of  religion  are  likely  to  have 
with  the  wealthy  and  powerful  of  long  (landing, 
aad  how  much  lefs  with  the  newly  fortunate^  if 
they  appear  in  a  manner  no  way  afTorted  to  thofe 
with  whom  they  mud  aflbciace,  and  over  whom 
they  muft  even  exercife^  in  fome  cafes,  fome- 
thing  like  an  authority.  What  muft  they  think 
of  that  body  of  teachers,  if  they  fee  it  in  no  part 
above  the  eftabli(hment  of  their  domeftic  fervants  ? 
If  the  poverty  were  voluntary,  there  might  be 
fome  difference.  Strong  inftances  of  felf-denial 
operate  powerfully  on  our  minds ;  and  a  man  who 
has  no  wants  has  obtained  great  freedom  and  firm- 
ncTs,  and  even  dignity.  But  as  the  mafs  of  any 
defcription  of  men  are  but  men,  and  their  po- 
verty cannot  be  voluntary,  that  difrefpeft  which . 
Ittends  upon  all  lay  poverty  will  not  depart  from 
die  ecclefiaftical.  Our  provident  conftitution  has 
therefore  taken  care  that  thofe  who  are  to  in(lru<ffc 
prefumptuous  ignorance,  thofe  who  are  to  be  cen- 
fors  over  infolent  vice,  (hould  neither  incur  their 
contempt^  nor  live  upon  their  alms ;  nor  will  it 
tempt  the  rich  to  a  negledt  of  the  true  medicine 
of  their  minds.  For  thefe  reafons,  whilft  we  provide 
firft  for  the  poor,  and  with  a  parental  folicitude^ 
we  have  not  relegated  religion  (like  fomething  we 
were  albamed  to  ihew)  to  obfcure  municipalities 
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Mr.Burke.  or  ruftic  villages.  No !  We  will  have  her  to  exalt 
her  mitred  front  in  courts  and  parliaments.  We 
will  have  her  mixed  throughout  the  whole  mafs 
of  life,  and  blended  with  all  the  claffes  of  fociety. 
The  people  of  England  will  fliew  to  the  haughty 
potentates  of  the  world,  and  to  their  talking  fo- 
phifters,  that  a  free,  a  generous,  an  informed  na- 
tion honours  the  high  magiftrates  of  its  church ; 
that  it  will  not  fuffer  the  infolence  of  wealth  and 
titles,  or  any  other  fpecies  of  proud  pretenfion, 
to  look  down  with  fcorn  upon  what  they  look  up 
to  with  reverence;  nor  prefumc  to  trample  on 
that  acquired  perfonal  nobility,  which  they  intend 
always  to  be,  and  which  often  is  the  fruit,  not  the 
reward  (for  what  can  be  the  reward  ?),  of  learning, 
piety,  and  virtue.  They  can  fee,  without  pain 
or  grudging,  an  archbiOiop  precede  a  duke. 
They  can  fee  a  bifhop  of  Durham,  or  a  biOiop  of 
Winchefter,  in  poffeflion  of  ten  thoufand  pounds 
a  year ;  and  cannot  conceive  why  it  is  in  worfe 
hands  than  edates  to  the  like  amount  in  the  hands 
of  this  earl,  or  that  Tquire ;  although  it  may  be 
true,  that  fo  many  dogs  and  horfes  are  not  kept 
by  the  former,  and  fed  with  the  vidluals  which 
ought  to  nourifh  the  children  of  the  people.  It  is 
true,  the  whole  church  revenue  is  not  always  em- 
ployed, and  to  every  (hilling,  in  charity;  nor 
perhaps  ought  it ;  but  fomething  is  generally  fo 
employed •  It  is  better  to  cherifti  virtue  and  hu- 
manity, by  leaving  much  to  free  will,  even  with 
foRie  lofs  to  the  otgeft,  than  to  attempt  to  make 
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tntn  mere  machines  and  inftruments  of  a  political  Mr.Burke. 
benevolence.     The  world  on  the  whole  will  gain 
by  a  liberty,  without  which  virtue  cannot  cxift. 

When  once  the  commonwealth  has  eftabliflied 
the  cftates  of  the  church  as  property,  it  can,  con- 
fiftcntly,  hear  nothing  of  the  more  or  the  Icfs. 
Too  much  and  too  little  are  treafon  againft  pro- 
perty. What  evil  can  arife  from  the  quantity  in 
any  hand,  whilfl  the  fupreme  authority  has  the 
fall,  fovereign  fuperintcndence  over  this,  as  over 
ill  property,  to  prevent  every  fpecics  of  abufe ; 
and,  whenever  it  notably  deviates,  to  give  to  it 
a  diredtion  agreeable  to  the  purpofes  of  its  infti- 
tution  ?    • 

In  England,  moft  of  us  conceive  that  it  is  envy 

and  malignity  towards  thofe  who  are  often  the 

beginners  of  their  own  fortune,  and  not  a  love  of 

the  felf-denial  and  mortification   of  the  ancient 

church,    that   nufces  feme   look  afkance  at  the 

diftinftions,  and  honours,  and  revenues,  which, 

uken  from  no  perfon,  are  fet  apart  for  virtue. 

The  ears  of  the  people  of  England  are  diftinguilh- 

ing.     They  hear  thefe  men  fpeak  broad.     Their 

tongue  betrays  them.     Their  language  is  in  the 

fafois  of  fraud ;  in  the  cant  and  gibberifli  of  hy- 

pocrify.     The  people  of  England  muft  think  fo, 

when  thefe  praters  affcft  to  carry  back  the  clergy 

to  that  primitive  evajagelic  poverty  which,  in  the 

fpirit,  ought  always  to  exift  in  them  (and  in  us 

too,  however  we  ma)'  like  it),  but  in  the  thing 

mull  be  varied,  when  the  relation  of  that  body 
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Mr.Burke.  to  the  ftatc  is  altered ;  when  manners^  when  modes 
of  life,  when  indeed  the  whole  order  of  human 
affairs  has  undergone  a  total  revolution.  We 
ihall  believe  thofe  reformers  to  be  then  honed 
enthufiafts,  not  as  now  we  think  them^  cheats  and 
deceivers,  when  we  fee  them  throwing  their  own 
goods  into  common,  and  fubmitting  their  own 
perfons  to  the  auftere  difcipline  of  the  early 
church. 

With  thefe  ideas  rooted  in  their  minds,  the  com* 
mons  of  Great  Briuin,  in  the  national  emergencies, 
will  never  feek  their  refourcefrom  the  confifcation  of 
the  eftates  of  the  church  and'poor*  Sacrilege  and 
profcription  are  not  among  the  ways  and  means  in 
our  committee  of  fupply.  The  Jews  in  'Change 
Alley  have  not  yet  dared  to  hint  their  hopes  of  a, 
mortgage  on  the  revenues  belonging  to  the  fee  of 
Canterbury.  I  am  not  afraid  that  I  fliall  be  dif^ 
i^vowed,  when  I  affure  you  that  there  is  not  one 
public  man  in  this  kingdom,  whom  you  would 
wifh  to  quote ;  no  not  one  of  any  party  or  defcrip- 
tion,  who  does  not  reprobate  the  difhoneft,  per-t 
fidious,  and  cruel  confifcation  which  the  national 
aflembly  has  been  compelled  to  make  of  that  pro- 
perty which  it  was  their  firft  duty  to  proteft. 

It  is  with  the  exultation  of  a  Uttle  national  pride 
I  tell  you,  that  thofe  amongft  us  who  have  wiQied 
to  pledge  the  (bcieties  of  Paris  in  the  cup  of  their 
abominations,  have  been  difappointed.  The  rob- 
bery of  your  church  has  proved  a  fecurity  to  tho 
pofleffions  of  ours.  It  has  roufed  the  people.  They 
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fee  with  horror  and  alarm  diat  enormous  and  iir.Baiise. 
Ihamelefs  ad  of  profcription.  It  has  opened,  and 
will  more  and  more  open  their  eyes  upon  the  felfUh 
enlargement  of  mind^  and  the  narrow  liberality  of 
fcndmentj  of  infidious  men,  which  commendng 
in  dofe  hypocrify  and  fraud  have  ended  in  open 
Tiolence  and  rapine.  At  home  we  behold  fimilar 
beginnings.  We  are  on  pur  guard  againft  fimilar 
coodufions* 

I  hope  we  (ball  never  be  fo  totally  loft  to  all 
fenie  of  the  duties  impofed  upon  us  by  the  law  of 
focial  union,  as,  upon  any  preteict  of  public  fervice, 
to  confifcate  the  goods  of  a  fingle  unoffending  citi- 
zen. Who  but  a  tyrant  (a  name  expreffive  of 
every  thing  which  can  vitiate  and  degrade  human 
nature)  could  think  of  feizing  on  the  property  of 
men,  unaccufed,  unheard,  untried,  by  whole  de- 
fcripcions,  by  hundreds  and  thoufands  together? 
Who  that  had  not  loft  every  trace  of  humanity 
could  think  of  cafting  down  men  of  exalted  rank 
and  facred  fundtion,  fome  of  them  of  an  age  to 
call  at  once  for  reverence  and  compaffion — of  caft- 
ing diem  down  from  the  higheft  fituation  in  the 
commonwealth^  wherein  they  were  maintained  by 
their  own  landed  property,  to  a  ftate  of  indigence, 
depreflion,  and  contempt  ? 

The  confifcators  truly  have  made  fome  allow- 
ance to  their  victims  from  the  fcrapsand  fragments 
of  their  own  tables  from  which  they  have  been  fo 
harflily  driven,  and  which  have  been  fo  bounti- 
fully fpread  for  a  f^  to  the  harpies  of  ufury.  But 

to 
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Mr.Burkc.  to  drivc  mcn  from  independence  to  live  on  alms,  is 
•  itfelf  great  cruelty.  That  which  might  be  a  tolc- 
rable  condition  to  men  in  one  date  of  life,  and  not 
habituated  to  other  things,  may,  when  all  thefe 
circumflances  are  altered,  be  a  dreadful  revolution; 
and  one  to  which  a  virtuous  mind  would  feel  pain 
in  condemning  any  guilt  except  that  which  would 
demand  the  life  of  the  offender.  But  to  many 
minds  this  punifliment  of  degradation  and  infamy  is 
worfe  than  death.  Undoubtedly  it  is  an  infinite 
aggravation  of  this  cruel  fufFering,  that  the  perfons 
who  were  taught  a  double  prejudice  in  favour  of 
religion,  by  education  and  by  the  place  they  held 
in  the  adminiftration  of  its  functions,  are  to  receive 
the  remnants  of  their  property  as  alms  from  the 
profane  and  impious  hands  of  thofe  who  had  plun* 
dcred  them  of  all  the  reft ;  to  receive  (if  they  are 
at  all  to  receive),  not  from  the  charitable  contri-^ 
butions  of  the  faithful,  but.  from  the  infolcnt  ten* 
dernefs  of  known  and  avowed  atheifm,  the  mainte- 
nance of  religion,  meafured  out  to  them  on  the 
ftandard  of  the  contempt  in  which  it  is  held  ;  and 
for  the  purpofe  of  rendering  thofe  who  receive  the 
allowance  vile,  and  of  no  eftimation  in  the  eyes  of 
mankind. 

But  this  act  of  feizure  of  property,  it  fcems,  is 
a  judgment  in  law,  and  not  a  confifcation.  They 
have,  it  feems,  found  out  in  the  academies  of  the 
Palais  Royal  and  the  Jacobins^  that  certain  men 
had  no  right  to  the  poffefEons  which  they  held 
under  law,  iifage,  the  decilions  of  courts,  and  the 
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aecumolated  prefcripcion  of  athoufand  years.  They  y^'^"^^; 
kj  that  ecdefiaftics  arc  fiftitions  perfons,  creatures 
of  the  ftate;  whom  at  pleafure  they  may  deftroy, 
and  of  courfe  limit  and  modify  in  every  particular; 
dat  Ac  goods  they  poffefs  are  not  properly  theirs, 
but  belong  to  the  fiate  which  created  the  fidtion ; 
and  we  arc  therefore  not  to  trouble  ourfelves  with 
what  they  may  fufier  in  their  natural  feelings  and 
natural  perfenSj  on  account  of  what  is  done  to- 
wards them  in  this  their  conftruftive  charader. 
Of  what  import  is  it>  under  what  names  you  injure 
men^  and  deprive  them  of  the  juft  emoluments  of 
aprofefllon,  in  which  they  were  nor  only  permitted 
but  encouraged  by  the  date  to  engage ;  and  upon 
tbe  fuppofed  certainty  of  which  emoluments  they 
had  formed  the  plan  of  their  lives,  contraflied 
debts,  and  led  multitudes  to  an  entire  dependence 
upon  them  ? 

You  do  not  imagine,  fir,  that  I  am  going  to 
compliment  this  miferable  diftinftion  of  perfons 
with  any  long  difcuflion.  The  arguments  of  ty- 
ranny are  as  contemptible  as  its  force  is  dreadful. 
Had  not  your  confifcators  by  their  early  crimes 
obtained  a  power  which  fecures  indemnity  to  all  the 
crimes  of  which  they  have  lince  been  guilty,  or 
that  they  can  commit;  it  is  not  the  fyllogifm  of 
the  logician,  but  the  la(h  of  the  executioner,  that 
would  have  refuted  a  fophiftry  which  becomes  an 
accomplice  of  theft  and  murder.  The  fophiftic 
tyrants  of  Paris  are  loud  in  their  declamations 
againft  the  departed  regal  tyrants  who  in  former 

ages 
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Mr.Burke.  ages  have  vexed  the  world.    They  are  thus 

becaufe  they  are  fafe  from  the  dungeons  and  in»| 
cages  of  their  old  mafters.  Shall  we  be  monft 
tender  of  the  tyrants  of  our  own  time,  when  wq 
fee  them  ading  worfe  tragedies  under  our  eyes?r  ^ 
Shall  we  not  ufe  the  (ame  liberty  that  they  do^  \ 
when  we  can  ufe  it  with  the  fame  fafety ;  when  to,  g 
fpeak  honed  truth  only  requires  a  contempt  of  the  | 
opinions  of  chofe  whofe  adions  we  abhor  ?  ^ 

This  outrage  on  all  the  rights  of  property  wat   ^ 
at  firft  covered  with  what,  on  the  fyftem  of  thdr   ^ 
condudi  was  the  mod  adonifliing  of  all  pretexts—   . 
a  regard  to  national  faith.     The  enemies  to  pro* 
perty  at  (iril  pretended  a  mod  tender^  delicate^  and    , 
fcrupulous  anxiety  for  keeping  the  king's  engage^ 
xnents  with  the' public  creditor.     Thefe  profeflbrs 
of  the  rights  of  men  are  fo  bufy  in  teaching  others^ 
that  they  have  not  leifure  to  learn  any  thing  them« 
felves ;  otherwife  they  would  have  known  that  it 
is  to  the  property  of  the  citizen,  and  not  to  the 
demands  of  the  creditor  of  the  date>  that  the  firft 
and  original  faith  of  civil  fociety  is  pledged.  The 
claim  of  the  citizen  is  prior  in  time,  paramount  in 
title,  fuperior  in  equity.     The  fortunes  of  indivi* 
duals,  whether    pofle^ed    by  acquiiitioii  or   by' 
defcent,  or  in  virtue  of  a  participation  in  (he 
goods  of  fome  community,  were  no  part  of  the 
creditor's  fecurity,  expreffed  or  implied.    They 
never  fo  much  as  entered  into  his  head  when  he 
made  his  bargain.    He  well  knew  that  the  pub^ 
lie,  whether  reprefcnted  by  a  monarch,  or  by  4 
3  fenatej  , 
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fcmte,  can  pledge  nothing  but  the  public  eftate ;  and  Mr.Burk«. 
'  kcan  have  no  public  eftate,  except  in  what  it  derives 
fiom  a  joft  and  proponioned  impofition  upon  the  ci- 
tizens at  large.  This  was  enga^^  and  nothing  clfe 
Coold  be  engaged,  to  the  public  creditor.  No  man 
cu  mortgage  his  injuftice  as  a  pawn  for  his  fidelity. 
Was  the  public  eflate  a  fufEcient  flake  for  the 
poblic  debts  ?  AiTume  that  it  was  not,  and  that  a 
Us  m^|t  be  incurred  fomewhere — when  the  only 
eflate  lawfuUy  poflefTed,  and  which  the  contra&ing 
parties  had  in  contemplation  at  the  time  in  which 
their  bargain  was  made,  happens  to  fail,  who,  ac- 
oofdiog  to  the  principles  of  natural  and  legal  equity, 
OQg^t  to  be  the  fufferer  ?  Certainly  it  ought  to  be 
other  the  party  who  trufted,  or  the  party  who 
perfuaded  him  to  truft,  or  both ;  and  not  third 
parties  who  had  no  concern  with  the  tranfadion. 
Upon  any  infolvency,  they  ought  to  fuffer  who  were 
weak  enough  to  lend  upon  bad  fecurity,  or  they 
who  fraudulently  held  out  a  fecurity  that  was  not 
valid.  Laws  are  acquainted  with  no  other  rules  of 
dedfion.  But  by  the  new  inftitute  of  the  rights  of 
men,  the  only  perfons,  who  in  equity  ought  to  fuf- 
fier,  are  the  only  perfons  who  are  to  be  faved  harm- 
le&:  thofe  are  to  anfwer  the  debt  who  neither 
were  lenders  or  borrowers,  mortgagers  or  mort- 


What  had  the  clergy  to  do  with  thefe  tranfac- 
tioQs  ?  What  had  they  to  do  with  any  public  en- 
gagement further  than  the  extent  of  their  own 

debt  ?  To  thatj  to  be  furc^  their  efUtes  were  bound 

to 
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to  the  laft  acre*    Nothing  can  lead  inore  to 
true  fpirit  of  the  afiembly,  which  fits  for  pUbM] 
confifcation^  with  its  new  equity  and  its  new  mo*  !^ 
rality,  than  an  attention  to  their  proceeding  widi  ][ 
regard  to  this  debt  of  the  clergy.     The  body  of  ^^ 
confifcators,  true  to  that  moneyed  intereft  for  which  '^ 
they  were  felfe  to  every  other,  have  found  the  * 
clergy  competent  to  incur  a  legal  debt^    Of  couift 
they  declared  them  legally  entitled  to  the  property  ' 
which  their  power  of  incurring  the  debt,  and  mort« 
gaging  the  eftate,  implied  ;  recognizing  the  rightl 
of  thofe  perfecuted  citizens,  in  the  very  aft  in  which 
they  were  thus  grofsly  violated. 

If,  as  I  faid,  any  perfons  are  to  make  good  defi« 
ciencies  to  the  public  creditor,  befides  the  publia 
at  large,  they  muft  be  thofe  who  managed  the 
agreement.  Why,  therefore,  are  not  the  eftatca  of 
all  the  comptrollers  general  confifcated  ?  why  not 
thofe  of  the  long  fucceffion  of  minifters,  financiers^ 
and  bankers,  who  have  been  enriched  whilft  the 
nation  was  impoveriflied  by  their  dealings  and  their 
counfels  ?  Why  is  not  the  eftate  of  Mr.  Laborde 
<leclared  forfeited,  rather  than  that  of  the  archbifliop 
of  Paris,  who  has  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  creadoa 
or  in  the  jobbing  of  the  public  funds  ?  Or,  if  you 
mud  confifcate  old  landed  eftates  in  favour  of  the 
money-jobbers — ^why  is  the  penalty  confined  to 
one  defcription  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  the  et* 
pences  of  the  duke  de  Choifeul  have  left  any  thing 
of  the  infinite  fums  which  he  had  derived  frooi  the 
bounty  of  his  mafter^  during  the  tranfadions  df  a 

reign 
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fogD  which  contributed  largely,  by  every  fpecies  Mr.Burke. 
of  prodigality  in  war  and  peacej  to  the  prefent  debt 
of  France.  If  any  fuch  remains,  why  is  not  this  con- 
fifcated  ?  I  remember  to  have  been  in  Paris  during 
die  time  of  the  old  government.  I  was  there  juft 
after  the  duke  d'Aiguillon  had  been  fna^ched  (as  it 
vas  generally  thought)  from  the  block  by  the 
hand  of  a  proteding  defpotifm.  He  was  a  mi* 
nifier^  and  had  fome  concern  in  the  affairs  of  that 
prodig^  period.  Why  do  I  not  fee  his  eftate  de« 
bvered  up  to  the  municipalities  in  which  it  is 
£toated  ?  The  noble  £unily  of  Noailles  have  long 
been  fervants  (meritorious  fervants,  I  admit)  to  the 
aown  of  France,  and  have  had  of  courfe  fome  (hare 
in  its  bounties.  Why  do  I  hear  nothing  ef  the  ap- 
pbddon  of  their  eftates  to  the  public  debt  ?  Why 
is  the  eftate  of  the  duke  de  Rochefoucault  more 
iacred  than  that  of  the  cardinal  de  Rochefoucault  > 
The  former  is,  I  doubt  not,  a  worthy  perfon ;  and 
(if  it  were  not  a  fort  of  profanenefs  to  talk  of  the 
nfe,  as  affeding  the  tide  to  property)  he  makes  a 
good  ufe  of  his  revenues ;  but  it  is  no  difrefpeft  tp 
him  to  fay,  what  authentic  information  well  war- 
nncs  me  in  faying,  that  the  ufe  made  of  a  property 
equally  valid,  by  his  brother  the  cardinal  arch- 
bifliop  of  Rouen,  was  far  more  laudable  and  far 
more  public-fpirited.  Can  one  hear  of  the  pro- 
fcription  of  fuch  perfon s,  and  the  confifcation  of 
their  efieds,  without  indignation  and  horror  ?  He 
is  not  a  man  who  does  not  feel  fuch  emotions  on 
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Mr.Burke.  fuch  occafioHs.    He  does  not  deferve  the  nathe  df  j 
a  free  man  who  will  not  exprefs  them. 

Few  barbarous  conquerors  have  ever  made  (6 
terrible  a  revolution  in  property.  None  of  the 
heads  of  the  Roman  faftions,  when  they  eftablifiied 
<^  crudeUm  illam  baftam**  in  all  their  audions  of 
rapine^  have  ever  fet  up  to  fale  the  goods  of  the 
conquered  citizen  to  fuch  an  enormous  amount. 
It  muft  be  allowed,  in  &vour  of  thofe  tyrants  of  an** 
tiquity,  that  what  was  done  by  them  could  hardly 
be  faid  to  be  done  in  cold  blood.  Their  paifions 
were  inflamed,  their  tempers  fouredi  their  under*- 
Handings  confufed,  with  the  fpirit  of  revenge,  with 
the  innumerable  reciprocated  and  recent  infli&ions 
and  retaliations  of  blood  and  rapine.  They  were 
driven  beyond  all  bounds  of  moderation,  by  the 
apprehenfion  of  the  return  of  power  with  the  re* 
turn  of  property  to  the  families  of  thofe  they  had 
injured  beyond  all  hope  of  forgivene(s. 

Thefe  Roman  confifcators,  who  were  yet  only 
in  the  elements  of  tyranny,  and  were  not  inlbruded 
in  the  rights  of  men  to  exercife  all  forts  of  cruelties 
on  each  other^  without  provocation^  thought  it  ne-* 
ceflary  to  fpread  a  fort  of  colour  over  their  injuftice. 
They  confidered  the  vanquiflied  party  as  com- 
pofed  of  traitors  who  had  borne  arms,  or  other- 
wife  had  aded  with  hoilility  againfl  the  common- 
wealth. They  regarded  them  as  perfons  who  had 
forfeited  their  property  by  their  crimes.  With 
you,  in  your  improved  date  of  the  human  mind, 
there  was  no  fuch  formality.     You  feized  upon 
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five  millions  (leriing  of  annual  raat,  and  turned  Mr.Btirk«. 
forty  or  fifty  thoufand  human  creatures  out  of  their 
houfesy  becaufe  "  fuch  was  your  pleafure/'  The 
tyrant^  Harry  the  Eighth  of  England,  as  he  wai 
not  better  enlightened  than  the  Roman  Mariufet 
and  Syllas,  and  had  not  ftudied  in  your  ne\^ 
fchooTs,  did  not  know  what  an  effe&ual  inftrument 
of  dcfpotifm  was  to  be  found  in  that  grand  maga*" 
aine  of  ofienfive  weapons,  the  rights  of  men« 
When  he  rcfolved  to  rob  the  abbeys,  as  the  club  of 
the  Jacobins  have  robbed  all  the  eccleiiaftics,  he 
began  by  fetting  on  foot  a  commiffion  to  examine 
into  the  crimes  and  abufes  which  prevailed  in  thofe 
communities^  As  it  might  be  expeded,  his  com« 
miffion  reported  truths,  exaggerations,  and  falfe^ 
hoods*  But,  truly  or  falfely ,  it  reported  abufes  and 
offences.  However,  as  abufes  might  be  correfted, 
as  every  crime  of  perfons  does  not  infer  a  forfeiture 
with  regard  to  communities,  and  as  property,  in 
that  dark  agp,  was  not  difcovered  to  be  a  creature 
of  prejudice,  all  thofe  abufes  (and  there  were 
enough  of  them)  were  hardly  thought  fufficient 
ground  for  fuch  a  confifcation  as  it  was  for  his  pur- 
pofcs  to  make.  He  therefore  procured  the  formal 
furrender  of  thefe  eftates.  All  thefe  operofe  pro^ 
ceedings  were  adopted  by  one  of  the  mod  decided 
tyrants  in  the  rolls  of  hiftory,  as  neceffary  prelimi* 
naries,  before  he  could  venture,  by  bribing  the 
members  of  his  two  fervile  houfes  with  a  (hare  of 
the  fpoil,  and  holding  out  to  them  an  eternal  im* 
VOL.  II.  D  munity 
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Mr.Burkc.  tnutiity  frotn  tazadon,  to  demand  a  confirmation 
of  his  iniquitous  proceedings  by  an  aft  of  par- 
liament. Had  fate  f  eferved  him  to  our  times^  four 
technical  terms  would  have  done  his  bufinefs^  and 
faved  him  all  this  trouble ;  he  needed  nothing 
more  than  one  (hort  form  of  incantation — **P&- 
lofopbyy  Light y  Liberality,  the  Rights  of  Men.^* 

Perhaps  perfons  unacquainted  with  the  ftate  of 
France,  on  hearing  the  clergy  and  the  noblefie 
were  privileged  in  point  of  taxation,  may  be  led 
to  imagine,  that  previous  to  the  revolution  thefe 
bodies  had  contributed  nothing  to  the  date.  This 
is  a  great  miftake.  They  certainly  did  not  con* 
tribute  equally  with  each  other,  nor  either  of  them 
equally  with  the  commons.  They  both  however, 
contributed  largely.  Neither  nobility  nor  clergy 
enjoyed  any  exemption  from  the  excife  on  con- 
fumable  commodities^  from  duties  of  cuftom^  or 
from  any  of  the  other  numerous  indirell  impofi- 
tions^  which  in  France  as  well  as  here  make  fo  very 
lai^e  a  proportion  of  all  payments  to  the  public. 
The  noblefle  paid  the  capitation.  They  paid  alfo 
a  land-tax,  called  the  twentieth  penny,  to  the  height 
fometimes  of  three,  fometimes  of  four  (billings  in 
the  pound ;  both  of  them  direS  impofitions  of  no 
light  nature,  and  no  trivial  produce.  The  clergy 
of  the  provinces  annexed  by  conqueft  to  France 
(which  in  extent  make  about  an  eighth  part  of  the 
whole,  but  in  wealth  a  much  larger  proportion) 
paid  likewife  to  the  capitation  and  the  twentieth 
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i)eDny,  at  the  rate  paid  by  the  nobility.  The  Mr.Burk^. 
clergy  in  the  old  provinces  did  not  pay  the  capi- 
tation ;  but  they  had  redeemed  themfelves  at  the 
expence  of  about  24  millions,  or  a  little  more  than 
a  million  fterling.  They  were  exempted  from  the 
twentieths ;  but  then  they  made  free  gifts ;  they 
contiafted  debts  for  the  ftate ;  and  they  were  fub* 
jeft  to  fome  other  charges,  the  whole  computed  at 
about  a  thirteenth  pan  of  their  clear  income.  They 
ought  to  have  paid  annually  about  forty  thoufand 
pounds  more^  to  put  them  on  a  par  with  the  con«> 
tribution  of  the  nobility. 

When  the  terrors  of  this  tremendous  profcrip* 

tion  hung  over  the  clergy,  they  made  an  offer  of  a 

contribution,  through  the  archbifhop  of  Aix^  which, 

for  its  extravagance,  ought  not  to  have  been  ac^ 

cepted.     But  it  was  evidently  and  obvioufly  more 

advantageous  to  the  public  creditor^  than  any  thing 

which  could  rationally  be  promifed  by  the  confif- 

cation.     Why  was  it  not  accepted  ?  The  reafon  is 

{dain— There  was  no  defire  that  the  church  (hould 

be  brought  to  ferve  the  ftate.     The  fervice  of  the 

ftatc  was  made  a  pretext  to  deftroy  the  church.  In 

Adr  way  to  the  deftruftion  of  the  church  they 

would  not  fcruple  to  deftroy  their  country :  and 

4cy  have  deftroyed  it.   One  great  end  in  the  pro- 

jed  would  have  been  defeated,  if  the  plan  of*  ex* 

tortioQ  had  been  adopted  in  lieu  of  the  fcheme  of 

coofifcation.     The  new  landed  intereft  connefted 

^  the  n^w  republic^  and  connefted  with  it  for 
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Mr.Burkc  its  vcrjT  being,  could  not  have  been  created.  This 
was  among  the  reafons  why  that  extravagant  ran- 
fom  was  not  accepted. 

The  madnefs  of  the  projefk  of  confifcation,  on 
the  plan  that  was  firft  prrtended,  foon  became  ap- 
parent. To  bring  this  unwieldy  mafs  of  landed 
property,  enlarged  by  the  confifcation  of  all  the 
vafl:  landed  domain  of  the  crown,  at  once  into 
market,  was  obvioully  to  defeat  the  profits  propofed 
by  the  confifcation,  by  depreciating  the  value  of 
thofe  lands,  and  indeed  of  all  the  landed  eftates 
throughout  France.  Such  a  fudden  diverfion  of 
all  its  circulating  money  from  trade  to  land,  mud 
be  an  additional  mifchief.  What  (lep  was  taken  i 
Did  the  aifembly,  on  becoming  fenfible  of  the 
inevitable  ill  efFedts  of  their  projeded  fale,  revert 
to  the  offers  of  the  clergy  ?  No  difb-efs  could 
oblige  them  to  travel  .in  a  courfe  which  was  dif- 
graced  by  any  appearance  of  juftice.  Giving  over 
all  hopes  from  a  general  immediate  fale,  another 
projeft  fcems  to  have  fucceeded.  They  propofed 
to  take  (lock  in  exchange  for  the  church  lands. 
In  that  projed  great  difficulties  arofe  in  equalizing, 
the  pbjeds  to  be  exchanged.  Other  obflacles  alfo 
pr^fented  themfelves,  which  threw  them  back 
again  upon  fome  projed  of  fale.  The  muHici* 
palities  Imd  taken  an  alarm.  They  would  not  bear 
of  transferring  the  whole  plunder  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  ftock-holders  in  Paris.  Many  of  thofe 
«iunicipalicies  had  been  (upon    fyflem)  reduced 
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to  the  moft  deplorable  indigence.  Money  wis  no  Mr.B^cice. 
where  to  be  feen.  They  were  therefore  led  to  the 
point  that  was  fo  ardently  defired.  They  panted 
for  a  currency  of  any  kind  which  might  revive 
their  perifbing  induftry.  The  municipalities  were 
then  to  be  admitted  to  a  (hare  in  the  fpoil^  which 
evidently  rendered  the  firft  fcheme  (if  ever  it  had 
been  ferioufly  entertained)  altogether  impradli- 
cable.  Public  exigencies  preflcd  upon  all  fides. 
The  minifter  of  finance  reiterated  his  call  for 
fupply  with  a  mod  urgent,  anxious,  and  boding 
voice*  Thus  prefTed  on  all  fides,  inflead  of  the . 
find  plan  of  converting  their  bankers  into  bifhops 
and  abbots,  inftead  of  paying  the  old  debt,  they 
contraAed  a  new  debt,  at  3  per  cent,  creating  a 
new  paper  currency,  founded  on  an  eventual  fale 
of  the  church  lands.  They  ifliied  this  paper  cur- 
rency to  fatisfy  in  the  firft  inftance  chiefly  the  de- 
mands made  upon  them  by  the  bank  of  dijcounty 
the  great  machine,  or  paper-mill,  of  their  fiftitious 
wealth. 

The  fpoil  of  the  church  was  now  become  the 
only  refource  of  all  their  operations  in  finance ;  the 
vital  principle  of  all  their  politics  ;  the  fole  fecurity 
for  the  cxiftence  of  their  power.  It  was  neceflary, 
by  all  even  the  mod  violent  means,  to  put  every 
bdividiial  on  the  fame  bottom,  and  to  bind  the 
nadon  in  one  guilty  intereft  to  uphold  this  aft, 
and  the  authority  of  thofe  by  whom  it  was  done. 
In  order  to  force  the  mod  reludtant  into  a  partici- 
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Mf*Burice.  patioD  of  their  pillage^  they  rendered  their  paper 
circulation  compulfory  in  all  payments.  Thofc 
who  confider  the  general  tendency  of  their  fchemes 
to  this  one  obje6t  as  a  centre,  and  a  centre  from 
which  afterwards  all  their  meafures  radiate,  will 
oot  think  that  I  dwell  too  long  upon  this  part  of 
tlie  proceedings  of  the  national  aflembly. 
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Ms.      MACKINTOSH.      '^ 
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R  E  the  lands  occupied  by  the  churchy  the  pro^^  Vindiciae 
perty  of  its  members  ?*' — Various  confidera- 


tions  prcfent  themfelvcs,  which  may  elucidate  the 
fubjcft : 

Firft — It  has  not  hitherto  been  fuppofed  that 
any  clafs  of  public  fervants  are  proprietors, — ^They 
^xtjalaried  by  the  ftate  for  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain duties.— Judges  are  paid  for  the  diftribution  of 
juftice  : — kings  ^  for  execution  of  the  laws: — foldiers, 
'where  there  is  a  mercenary  army,  for  public  de- 
fence : — and  priefts,  where  there  is  an  eftablilhed  re- 
ligion, for  public  inftruftion.  The  mode  of  their 
fayment  is  indifferent  to  the  queftion.  It  is  gene- 
rally in  rude  ages  by  land,  and  in  cultivated  periods 
by  money.  But  a  territorial  penjion  is  no  more  pro- 
perty than  4  pecuniary  one.  The  right  of  the  ftate 
to  regulate  the  falaries  of  thofe  fervants  whom  it 
pays  in  money  has  not  been  difputed.  Butifie 
has  cbo/en  to  provide  the  revenue  of  a  certain  portion 
9f  lafid  for  the  /alary  of  another  clafs  of  fervants^ 
wherefore  is  its  right  more  difputable  to  refume 
that  land,  and  to  eftablifh  anew  mode  of  payment? 
In  the  early  hiftory  of  Europe,  before  fiefs  became 
hereditary,  great  landed  eftates  were  beftowed  by 
the  fovcreign,  on  condition  of  military  fervice.  By 
afimilar  tenure  did  the  church  hold  its  lands.  No 
man  can  prove,  that,  becaufe  the  ftate  has  intrufted 
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Mr.Mack-  its  ccclefiaftical  fcrvants  with  a  portion  of  land,  as 
*"'^  '     the  fourcc  and  fccurity  of  thtix  pen/tons y  they  arc  in 
any  refpeft  more  the  prof  rutors  of  it,  tlian  the  other 
fervants  of  the  ftatc  are  of  that  portion  of  the  reve* 
jBue  from  which  they  arc  paid. 

II.  The  lands  of  the  church  poflefs  not  the  mod 
iimplc  and  indifpcn&ble  requifites  of  property. 
They  are  not  even  pretended  to  be  held  for  the 
kjtefii  of  tbofe  who  enjoy  them.  This  is  the  ob« 
vious  criterion  between  private  property  and  a  pen- 
fion  for  public  fervice.  The  deftination  of  the  firft 
is  avowedly  the  comfort  and  happinefs  of  the  indi'- 
vidual  who  enjoys  it  \  as  he  is  conceived  to  be  the 
fole  judge  of  this  happinefs,  he  poirciTes  the  mod 
unlimited  ughts  of  enjoyment,  alienation,  and  even 
abufe  :  but  the  lands  of  the  church,  defined  for 
the  fupport  of  public  fervants,  exhibited  none  of 
the  charaders  of  property  ;  they  were  inalienable ; 
becaufe  ir  would  have  been  not  lefs  abfurd  for  the 
priefthood  to  have  exercifed  ^uch  au.lhority  over 
thefe  lands,  than  it  would  be  for  feamen  to  clain> 
^he  property  of  a  fleet  which  they  manned,  or 
foldiers  that  of  a  fortrefs  they  gairifoned, 

III.  It  is  confefled  that  no  individual  pried  was 
a  proprietor,  and  it  is  not  denied  that  his  utmod 
claim  was  limited  to  a  poiTenion  for  life  of  his 
ftipend.  If  all  the  pricfts,  taken  individually ^  were 
pot  proprietors,  the  priedhood,  as  a  body^  cannot 
claim  any  fuch  right.  For  what  is  a  bcdy^  but  an 
aggregate  of  individuals  ?  and  what  new  right  can 
be  conveyed  by  a  mere  change  of  name  ? — Nothing 

can 
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on  (o  ferciblj  Uluftrate  this  argument  as  the  cafe  Mr.Macfc- 

of  other  corporaticms.     They  are  voluntary  aflbcia-      '""*^' 

dons  of  men  for  their  own  benefit.     Every  memo 

ber  of  them  is  an  abfolute  (barer  in  their  property ; 

it  is  therefore  aUenated  and  inherited.     Corporate 

property  is  here  as  facred  as  individual,  becaufe  in 

the  idcimate  analyfis  it  is  the  fame.     But  the  prieft- 

hood  is  a  corporation  endowed  by  the  country,  and 

deftined  for  the  benefit  of  other  men.     It  is  hence 

that  the  members  have  no  /efarate,  nor  the  body^ 

any  €9UiBivej  right  of  property.     They  are  only  ^^ 

tntrufted  with  the  adminiftration  of  the  lands  from 

which  their falarfes  are  paid  *. 

IV.  It  is  from  this  laft  circumflance  that  their 
lipJ  fimUame  of  property  arifes.  In  charters, 
bonds,  and  all  other  proceedings  of  law,  they  are 
treated  with  the  fame  formalities  as  real  property. 
"  They  arc  identified,"  fays  Mr.  Burke,  "  with 
the  mafs  of  private  property  ;"  and  it  muft  be  con- 
feffcd,  that  if  we  are  to  limit  our  view  to  forms, 
this  language  is  corred.  But  the  repugnance  of 
thefe  formalities  to  legal  truth  proceeded  from  a 
very  obvious  caufe.  If  eftates  are  veiled  in  the 
clergy,  to  them  mod  unqueftionably  ought  to  be 
cncrufted  the  protection  of  thefe  eftates  in  all  con- 
tcfts  at  law  ;  and  aftions  for  that  purpofe  can  only 
be  maintained  with  facility,  firaplicity,  and  effefl:, 

*  This  admits  a  familiar  illuftration.  If  a  landholder  choofes 
to  pay  hit  ftcward  for  the  coUcAIon  of  his  rents,  hy  permitting 
bim  to  poflcfs  a  farm  j^rath,  is  he  conceived  to  have  redgned  hit 
ff^faiy  ia  the  farqai  ?  The  cafe  Is  precifely  ilmilar. 

by 
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Mr.Mack-  by  thc  JiSion  of  their  being  proprietors.     Nor  is 
this  the  only  cafe  in  which  thc  fpirit  and  the  forms 
of  law  are  at  variance  refpcifting  property.     Scot- 
land, where  lands  ftill  are  held  by  feudal  tenures, 
will  afford  us  a  remarkable  example.     There,  if 
we  extend  our  views  no  further  than  legal  forms, 
tht  fuperior  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  proprietor, 
while  thc  real  proprietor  appears  to  be  only  a  tenant 
for  life.     Such  is  the  language  of  the  charter  by 
which  he  obtains  a  legal  right  to  his  eflate.     In  this 
cafe,  the  vaflal  is  formally  ftript  of  the  property 
which  he  in  fad  enjoys.     In  thc  other,  the  church 
is  formally  inverted  with  a  property,  to  which  in 
reality  it  bad  no  claim.     The  argument  ofpn/crip-^ 
tion  will  appear  to  be  altogether  untenable,  for  pn^ 
Jiriftion  implies  a  certain  period  during  which  the 
rights  of  property  had  been  exercifed ;  but  in  thc  cafe 
before  us  they  never  were  exercifed,  becaufe  they 
never  could   be  fuppofed  to  exift.     It  muft  be 
proved  that  thefe  pofleflions  were  of  the  nature  of 
property,  before  it  can  follow  that  they  arc  pro- 
tected by  prefcription  ;  and  to  plead  it  is  to  take 
for  granted  the  queftion  in  difpute.     If  they  never 
were  property,  no  length  of  time  can  change  their 

pature  *• 

V.  When 

*  There  are  pcrfons  who  may  not  relifh  the  mode  of  reafoning 
here  adopted  :  they  contend  that  property,  being  the  creature  of 
civil  fociety,  may  be  refumed  by  that  pubh'c  will  which  created 
it)  and  on  this  principle  they  judify  the  national  aflembly  of 
France.  But  fuch  a  juHification  it  adverfe  to  the  principles  of 
that  alTembly ;  for  they  have  confccratcd  it  as  one  of  the  firft 

maxims 


N.. 
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V.  When  the  Britilh  Iflands,  the  Dutch  Repub-  Mr.Mack- 

in    ih 

Tic^  the  German  and  Scandinavian  States,  reformed 
their  ecclefiaftical  eftablifiiments,  the  howl  of  facri- 
lege  was  the  only  armour  by  which  the  church  at- 
tempted to  protcft  its  pretended  property.  The 
ag^  was  too  tumultuous  and  unlettered  for  difcuf- 
fioDS  of  abftra&  jurifprudence.  The  clamour  of 
&KTilege  feems,  however,  to  have  fallen  into  early 
contempt.  The  treaty  of  Weftphalia  fecularized 
oiaoy  of  the  mod  opulent  benefices  of  Germany^ 
Qoder  the  mediation  and  guarantee  of  the  firft 
dtholic  powers  of-  Europe.  In  our  own  ifland, 
on  the  abolition  of  epifcopacy  in  Scotland  at  the 
revolution,  the  revenues  of  the  church  peaceably 


of  tbeir  dceburation  of  rights^  that  the  ftate  cannot  violate 
property,  except  in  cafes  of  urgent  necellity,  and  on  condition  of 
pitfioui  indemnification.    This  defence  too  will  not  juflify  their 
fiMttoa  of  church  property,  in  preference  of  all  others,  for  re* 
fimptioiu     It  certainly  ought  in  this  view  to  have  fallen  equally 
OB  all  citizens.     The  principle  is  befides  fidfe  in  the  extreme  to 
ifiiich  it  it  aflumed.     Property  is,  indeed,  in  fame  fenfet  created 
by  an  a&  of  the  public  will  ;   but  it  is  by  one  of  thofe  funda* 
maUal  a£ts  which  conflltute  fociety.     Theory  proves  it  to  be 
effimtial  to  the  focial  (late.     Experience  proves  that  it  has,  in 
fome  degree,  exifted  in  every  age  and  nation  of  the  world.     But 
tkoCe  puUic  ads  which  form  and  endow  corporations,  are  fubfe- 
^uent  and  fubordinate.     They  are  only  ordinary  expedients  of  le« 
giOation.     The  property  of  individuals  is  eiUbli(hed  on  a  general 
frincipUf  which  feems  coeval  with  civil  fgciety  itfelf.     But  bodies 
ire  inftruments  fabricated  by  the  legidator  for  zfpecific  purpofe, 
which  ought  to  be  preferved  while  they  are  beneficial,  amended 
when  they  art  impaired^  and  rejeded  when  they  become  ufelefs 
oriojurioas. 

devolved 
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Mr.Mack-  devolvcd  on  ihe  fovereign,  and  be  devoted  ft  pAr« 
^^^^  '  tion  of  them  to  the  fupport  of  the  new  eftablifli* 
ment.  When^  at  a  (liil  later  period^  the  Jefuiti 
were  fupprefled  in  moft  catholic  monarchies,  the 
wealth  of  that  formidable  and  opulent  body  was 
every  where  feized  by  the  fovereign.  In  all  thefe 
memorable  examples,  no  traces  are  to  be  difcovered 
of  the  pretended  property  of  the  church.  The  fa- 
laries  of  a  clafs  of  public  fcrvants  are,  in  all  thefe 
cafes,  refumed  by  the  (late,  when  it  ceafes  to  deem 
their  fervice,  or  the  mode  of  it,  ufefuL  It  is  in  none 
of  them  recognized  as  property.  That  claim,  now 
fb  forcibly  urged  by  M.  Calonne,  was  probably 
little  refpeded  by  him  when  he  lent  his  agency  to 
the  deftrudion  of  the  Jefuits  with  fuch  peculiar 
aftivity  and  rancour.  The  facrednefs  of  their  pro- 
perty could  not  ftrongly  imprefs  him,  when  he  was 
inftrumental  in  degrading  the  members  of  that  ac« 
compliQied  fociety,  the  glory  of  Catholic  Europe^ 
from  their  fuperb  endowments  to  fcanty  and  beg- 
garly penfions.  In  all  thefe  contefls,  the  inviolabi* 
lity  of  church  poffcffions  was  a  principle  that  never 
made  its  appearance.  A  murmur  of  facrilege 
might,  indeed,  be  heard  among  the  fanatical  or  in- 
tcrefted  few  :  but  the  religious  horror  in  which  the 
priefthood  had  enveloped  its  robberies,  had  long 
been  difpelled,  and  it  was  referved  for  Mr.  Burke 
to  renew  that  cry  of  facrilege,  which,  in  the  dark- 
nefs  of  the  fixteenth  century,  had  refounded  in  vain. 
No  man  can  be  expeded  to  oppofe  arguments  to 
epithets.     When  a  definition  of  facrilege  is  given, 

confident 
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ccnfiftent  with  good  logic  and  plain  Englifli,  it  will  Mr.Macit. 
be  time  enough  to  difcufs  it.    Till  that  definiuon  ^*^^^' 
(vritb  tbt  Greek  eaknds)  comes^  I  (hould  as  foon 
difpute  about  the  meaning  of  facrilege  as  about  that 
of  herefy  or  witchcraft. 

VI.  The  whole  fubjeft  is  indeed  fo  evident,  that 
little  diverfity  of  opinion  could  have  arifen,  if  the 
queftion  of  church  property  had  not  been  con- 
founded with  that  of  the  prefent  incumbents.  The 
diftioAion,  though  neither  ftated  by  Mr.  Burke 
nor  Monf.  Calonne,  is  extremely  fimple.  The 
ftate  is  the  proprietor  of  the  church  revenues ;  but 
its  &ith,  it  may  be  faid,  is  pledged  to  thofe  who 
hive  entered  into  the  church,  for  the  continuance 
of  cfaofe  incomes  for  which  they  abandoned  all 
other  purfuits.  The  right  of  the  ftate  to  arrange 
at  its  pleafure  the  revenues  of  any  future  pricfts  may 
be  confeffed,  while  a  doubt  may  be  entertained, 
whether  it  is  competent  to  change  the  fortune  of 
thofe  to  whom  it  has  folemnly  promifed  a  certain 
income  for  life.  But  thefc  diftinct  fubjefts  have 
been  confounded,  that  fympathy  with  fuffering  in- 
dividuals might  influence  opinion  on  a  general 
queftion,  that  feeling  for  the  degradation  of  the 
hierarchy  might  fupply  the  place  of  argument  to 
cftablifti  the  property  of  the  church.  To  confider 
this  fubjedt  diftinftly,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  mildeft,  the  moft  equitable,  and  the  moft  ufual 
cxpediait  of  poliftied  ftates  in  periods  of  emer- 
gency, is  the  reduHion  of  the  Jalaries  of  their  Jervants^ 
and  the  Jupprejfion  of  fuperfluous  places.  This  and 
no  more  has  been  done  regarding  the  church  of 
5  France. 
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Mr.Mack-  Fraticc.    Civil,  naval,  and  military  fervants  of  Ml 

^^  '     ftate  are  fubjedfc  to  fuch  retrenchments  in  a  momeof  i 

of  difficulty.     They  often  cannot  be  effected  wicb- 

out  a  wound  to  individuals  * ;  neither  can  the  re^ 

form  of  a  civil  office,  nor  the  reduction  of  a  xcgi* 

ment :  but  all  men  who  enter  into  the  public  (er« 

vice  mud  do  fo^  with  the  implied  condition  of  fab* 

jefting  their  emoluments^  and  even  their  official 

cxiftence,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate.    The  great 

grievance  of  fuch  derangements  is  the  (hock  they 

give  to  family  fettlements«    This  is  precluded  bf 

the  compulfory  celibacy  of  the  Romifh  church ; 

and  when  the  debts  of  the  clergy  arc  incorporated  . 

with  thofe  of  the  ftate^  and  their  fubfiftence  infured^ 

by  moderate  incomes^  though  fenfibility  may^  in 

the  leaft  retrenchment^  find  fomewhat  to  lament^ 

juftice  will,  in  the  whole  of  thefe  arrangements,  dif* 

cover  little  to  condemn.     To  the  individual  mem^ 

bers  of  the  church  of  France,  whofe  hopes  and  en* 

joyments  have  been  abridged  by  this  refumption^ 

no  virtuous  mind  will  refufe  the  tribute  of  its  fym* 

pathy  and  its  regrets.     Every  man  of  humanity 

muft  wi(h,  that  public  exigencies  had  permitted 

the  French  legiflature  to  fpare  the  incopie  of  pre- 

fent   incumbents,  and  more  efpecially  of    thofe 

whom  they  ftill  continued  jn  thedifcharge  of  active 

funftions.     But  thefe  fentiments  imply  no  forrow 

at  the  downfal  of  a  great  corporation,  the  deter- 

mined  and  implacable  enemy  of  freedom  i   at  the 

converfion  of  an  immenfe  public  propeny  to  na« 

*  This  IS  preclfcly  the  cafe  of  **  damnum  ahfjue  mjwriaJ* 

tional 
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^ooal  ufe,  nor  at  the  redudion  of  a  fervile  and  im-  Mr.Mack- 
perious  priefthood  to  humble  utility,  as  the  moral     ^^  ' 
and  reli^ous  inflruAors  of  mankind.     The  attain* 
nent  €)i  chcTe  great  obje(fts  confoles  ns  for  the  por^ 
tioo  of  evil  that  was,  perhaps,  infeparable  from 
diem^  and  will  be  joflly  admired  by  a  pofterity  too 
ranoce  to  be  moved  by  thefe  minute  affliftions^  or 
to  be  afflifted  by  any  thing  but  their  general 
fj^endour.      The  enlightened  obferver  of  an  age 
diusdiftant  will  contemplate  with  peculiar  ado- 
pilhmenty  the  rife,  progrefs,  decay,  and  downfal  of 
fpiritual  power  in  Chriflian  Europe.     It  will  attradfc 
his  attention  as  an  appearance  which  (lands  alone 
in  hiftory.     Its  connection  in  all  ilages  of  its  pro- 
grefi  with  the  civil  power  wiil  peculiarly  occupy 
his  mind.     He  will  remark  the  unprefuming  hu- 
mility by  which  it  gradually  gained  the  favour,  and 
divided  the  power,  of  the  magiftrate ;  the  haughty 
and  defpotic  tone  in  which  it  afterwards  gave  law 
to  fovereigns  and  fubjeds;  the  zeal  with  which, 
in  the  firft  defperate  moments  of  decline,  it  armed 
the  people  againft  the  magiflrate,  and  aimed  at  re- 
dStablifliing  fpiritual  defpotifm  on  the  ruins  of  civil 
order ;  and  the  afylum  which  it  at  lad  found  againd 
the  hoililities  of  reafon  in  the  prerogatives  of  tem- 
poral defpotifm,  of  which  it  had  To  long  been  the 
implacable  foe. 

The  firft  and  laft  of  thefe  periods  will  prove,  that 
the  priefthood  are  fervilely  devoted  when  they-are 
weak;  the  fecond  and  third,  that  they  are  dan- 
gcroully  ambitious  when  ftrong.     In  a  ftate  of  fee- 

blenefs^ 
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Mr.Mack-  blenefs,  they  are  dangerous  to  liberty ;  poflefled  of 
"  *  power,  they  are  dangerous  to  civil  government  it- 
felf.  But  the  laft  period  of  their  progrefs  will  ap- 
pear peculiarly  conneded  with  the  date  of  France. 
There  was  no  protection  for  the  opulence  and  ex^ 
iftence  *  of  the  European  priellhood  in  an  enlight* 
ened  period,  but  the  throne.  It  formed  the  only 
bulwark  againft  the  inroads  of  reafon ;  for  the  fuper«» 
flition  which  once  formed  their  power  was  gone« 
Around  the  throne  therefore  they  rallied.  To  the 
monarch  they  transferred  the  devotion  which  bad 
formerly  attached  them  to  the  church,  and  the 
fiercenefs  of  prieftly  zeal  was  fucceeded  in  their 
bofoms  by  the  more  peaceful  fentiments  of  a 
courtly  and  poliQied  fcrvility.  Such  is,  in  a  greater 
or  Icfs  degree,  the  prefent  condition  of  the  church 
in  every  nation  of  Europe ;  yet  France  has  been  re- 
proached for  the  diffoUuion  of  fuch  a  body.  It 
might  as  well  be  maintained,  that  in  her  conquefts 
over  defpotifm  Ihe  ought  to  have  fparcd  the 
ftrongefl  fortrefles  and  moft  faithful  troops  of 
her  adver.fary.  Such,  in  truth,  were  the  corpora^ 
tions  of  the  nobility  and  the  church.  The  na» 
tional  aflembly  enfured  permanence  to  their  cfta* 
blirtiments,  by  difmantling  the  fortreffes,  and  dif* 
banding  the  troops  of  their  vanquiftied  foe. 

So  determined  is  the  oppofition  of  Mr.  Burke  to 
thofe  meafures  of  the  all'embly  which  regard  the 
finances  of  the  church,  that  even  monadic  inftitu- 


*  I  always  undcriland  their  corforati  odflenoe. 
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tions  have  in  him  found  an  advocate.  Let  usdif-  Mr.Mack- 
aifs  the  arguments  which  he  urges  for  the  preferva* 
tion  of  thefc  monuments  of  human  madnefs.  In 
fupport  of  an  opinion  fo  Angular,  he  produces  one 
mcral  and  one  commercial  reafon.  "  In  monadic 
"  inftitutions,"  in  his  opinion,  ***  was  found  a  great 
"^o'lc.'^forthemechanifm  of  politic  benevolence." — 
"  To  deftroy  any  power  growing  wild  from  the 
'*  rank  produdtive  force  of  the  human  mind,  is  aU 
"  moft  tantamount,  in  the  moral  world,  to  the  de- 
"  ftruftion  of  the  apparently  aftive  properties  of 
*'  bodies  in  the  material."  In  one  word,  the  fpirit 
and  the  inftitutions  of  monachifm  were  an  inftru- 
mcnt  in  the  hand  of  the  legiflator,  which  he  ought 
to  have  converted  to  fome  public  ufe.'  I  confefs 
myfelf  fo  far  to  (hare  the  blindnefs  of  the  national 
aflcmbly,  that  I  cannot  form  the  moft  remote  con- 
jecture concerning  the  various  ufes  which  *'  have 
fuggefted  themfelves  to  a  contriving  mind."  But 
without  expatiating  on  them,  let  us  attempt  to  con- 
ftaicl  an  anfwer  to  his  argument  on  a  broader  bafis. 
The  moral  powers  by  which  a  legiflator  moves  the 
mind  of  man  are  his  paflions  ;  and  if  theinfanefa- 
naticifm  which  firft  peopled  the  deferts  of  Upper 
Egypt  with  anchorites,  ftill  exifted  in  Europe,  the 
legiflator  muft  attempt  the^/r^^/V;/ofafpirit  which 
humanity  forbad  him  to  perfecute,  and  wifdom  to 
negleft.  But  monaftic  inftitutions  have  for  ages 
furvivcd  the  fpirit  which  gave  them  birth.  It  was 
not  necellary  for  any  legiflature  to  deftroy  ^^  that 
**  power  growing  wild  out  of  the  rank  produftive 
vot,  II.  E  "  force 


» vr—* 
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MrMack-  ^^  ^oxat  of  the  human  mind,"  from  which  mona- 
intofti.  chifm  had  arifen.  It  was  like  all  other  furious  and 
unnatural  paflions,  in  its  nature  tranfient.  It  Ian- 
guilhed  in  the  difcredit  of  miracles  and  the  abfence 
of  perfecution,  and  was  gradually  melted  down  in 
the  funfhine  of  tranquillity  and  opulence  fo  long 
enjoyed  by  the  church.  The  foul  which  adtuated 
monachifm  had  fled.  The  Ikeleton  only  remained 
to  load  and  deface  fociety. — The  dens  of  fanati- 
cifm,  where  they  did  not  become  the  recefles  of 
fenfuality,  were  converted  into  the  fties  of  indo- 
lence and  apathy.  The  moral  power  therefore  no 
longer  exiftcd,  for  the  fpirit  by  which  the  legiflator 
could  alone  have  moved  thefe  bodies  was  no  more. 
The  producft  of  fanaticifm  was  therefore  not  fit  to 
be  the  inftrument  of  wifdom.  Nor  had  any  new 
fpirit  fucceeded  which  might  be  an  inftrument  in 
the  hands  of  legiflative  fkill.  Thefe  (hort-lived 
phrenfies  leave  behind  them  an  inert  produdt,  in 
the  fame  manner  as,  when  the  fury  and  fplendour 
of  volcanic  eruption  is  paft  for  ages,  there  ftill  re- 
mains a  mafs  oilava  to  encumber  the  foil,  and  dc« 

form  the  afpecc  of  the  earth  *. 

The 

*  It  IS  urged  by  Mr.  Buvke,  as  a  fpecics  of  Incidental  de- 
fence of  monachifm,  that  there  are  many  modes  of  indufhy,  from 
.which  benevolence  would  rather  refciie  men  than  from  monaftic 
quiet.  This  muft  be  allowed,  in  one  view,  to  be  true.  But| 
though  the  laws  mitft  permit  the  natural  progrefs  which  producck 
this  fpecies  of  labour,  does  it  follow,  that  they  ought  to  create 
monaftic  feclufion  ?  Is  the  exift^nce  of  one  fource  of  miferyarea* 
fon  for  opening  another  ?  Becaufe  noxious  drudgery  mvft  be  tOr 

Icrated,  arc  we  to  fanSion  compulfory  inutility  ?  Inftances  of  fimi- 

1.. 
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The  (ale  of  the  monadic  eftates  is  alfo  queftioned  Mr.Mack. 
by  Mr.  Burke  on  a  commercial  principle.  The  fum 
of  bis  reafoning  may  be  thus  exprefled  : — The  fur-* 
plus  produA  of  the  earth  forms  the  income  of  the 
landed  proprietor.  That  furplus  the  expenditure 
of  fome  one  muft  difperfe ;  and  of  what  import  is  it 
to  fociety,  whether  it  be  circulated  by  the  expence 
ef  one  landholder,  or  of  a  fociety  of  monks  ?  A 
very  fimple  ftatement  furnifhes  an  unanfwerable  re*- 
ply  to  this  defence,  f^ie  wealth  of  fociety  is  its 
ftock  of  produftive  labour.  There  muft,  it  is  true^ 
be  unproduAivc  confuraers,  but  the  fewer  their 
number,  the  greater  (all  things  elfe  being  the  fame) 
muft  be  the  opulence  of  a  fl^te.  The  pofTeflion  of 
2a  eflate  by  a  fociety  of  monks  eflablifties,  let  us 
fuppolc,  forty  unprodu(f\ive  confumers.  The  pof- 
fcflion  of  the  fame  eftarc  by  a  fingle  landholder, 
only  neceflarily  produces  one.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent there  is  forty  times  the  quantity  of  labour  fub- 
jraded  from  the  public  ftock,  in  the  firft  cafe,  that 
there  is  in  the  fecond.     If  ic  be  objcfted  that  the 

lar  bad  reafoning,  from  wliat  fociety  muft  fuffer  to  what  (he  ought 
to  ena6i,  occur  in  other  parts  of  Mr.  Burke's  produdlion.  We 
Iq  England,  he  fays,  do  not  think  £\OyOco  a  year  worfe  in  the 
hands  of  a  blfhop  than  in  thofc  of  a  baronet  or  a  *fquire.  Ex- 
cefiive  inequality  is  In  both  cafes  an  enormous  evil.  The  laws 
muft  permit  property  to  grow  as  the  courfe  of  things  affe6ls  it. 
Bat  ought  they  to  add  a  new  factitious  evil  to  this  natural  and  ir- 
remediable one  ?  They  cannot  avoid  inequality  in  the  income  of 
property^  becaufe  they  muft  permit^  property  to  diilribute  itfelf. 
But  they  can  remedy  exceflivc  inequalities  in  the  income  of  ojjict^ 
becaufe  the  income  and  the  office  are  their  creatures. 

E  2  domeftics        \ 
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Mr.M.ck-  domeftics  of  a  landholder  arc  unproductive,  let  it 
be  remarked  that  a  monaftery  has  its  fervants,  and 
that  thofe  of  a  lay  proprietor  are  not  profejjionally 
and  perpetually  unproduftive,  as  many  of  them 
become  farmers  and  artifans ;  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved  above  all,  that  many  of  them  are  married. 
Nothing  then  can  appear,  on  a  plain  commercial 
view  of  the  fubjed,  more  evident,  than  the  diftinc- 
tion  between  lay  and  monkifli  landholders.  It  is 
furely  unneceflary  to  appeal  to  the  motives  which 
have  every  where  produced  (latutes  of  mortmain^  the 
neglefted  eftate  in  which  the  land  of  ecclefiaftical 
corporations  is  fufFered  to  remain,  and  the  infinite 
utility  which  arifes  from  changes  of  property  in 
land.  The  face  of  thofe  countries  where  the  trans- 
fers have  been  mod  rapid_,  will  fufficiently  prove 
their  benefit.  Purchafers  feldom  adventure  with- 
out fortune,  and  the  novelty  of  their  acquifition  in- 
fpircs  them  with  the  ardour  of  improvement. 


Dr. 
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Dr.    PRIESTLET. 

I  SHALL  felecl  the  following:,  as  fome  of  the  Letters  to 
Itrongelt   paflages  in  your  publication  upon  Hon  Ed- 
the  fubjed  of  an  eUciive  clergy^  and   I  fliall  then  Burke, 
make  a  few  remarks  upon  them. 

"  The  prefent  ruling  power"  (viz.  of  France) 
'*  has,'*  you  fay,  "  made  a  degrading,  penfionary 
"  cftabliftiment,  to  which  no  man  of  liberal  ideas, 
**  or  liberal  condition,  will  deftine  his  children. 
"  It  muft  fettle  into  the  loweft  clafles  of  the  people. 
"  As,  with  you,  the  inferior  clergy  are  not  numc- 
"  rous  enough  for  their  duty  ;  as  thefe  duties  are 
"  beyond  meafure  minute  and  toilfome ;  as  you 
"  have  left  no  middle  clafles  of  clergy  at  their  eafe, 
"  in  future  nothing  of  fcience  or  erudition  can 
"  cxift  in  the  Gallican  church.  To  complete  the 
*'  projed:,  without  the  lead  attention  to  the  rights 
*'  of  patrons,  the  aflembly  has  provided  in  future 
"  an  eleftive  clergy  ;  an  arrangement  which  will 
"  drive  out  of  the  clerical  profcffion  all  men  of 
"  fobriety,  all  who  can  pretend  to  independence 
**  in  their  funftion  or  their  conduft,  and  which 
"  will  throw  tlie  whole  diredion  of  the  public 
*^  mind  into  the  hands  of  a  fet  of  licentious,  bold, 
*'  crafty,  fadtious,  flattering  wretches,  of  fuch  con- 
"  dition,  and  fuch  habits  of  life,  as  will  make  their 
"  contemptible  penfions  (in  comparifon  of  which 
"  the  ftipend  of  ^n  excifeman  is  lucrative  and  ho* 
**  nourable)  an  objedt  of  low  and  illiberal  intrigue. 

E  3  "  In 
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**  In  fliort,'*  yon  fay,  **  it  feems  to  me,  that 
^'  this  new  ecclefiaftical  eftabliflunent  is  intended 
"  only  to  be  temporary,  and  preparatory  to  the 
*^  utter  abolition,  under  any  of  its  forms,  of  the 
*^  chriftian  religion,  whenever  the  minds  of  men 
**  are  prepared  for  this  laft  ftroke  agaioft  it,  by  the 
^'  accomplifhment  of  the  plan  for  bringing  its  mi- 
*^  nifters  into  iiniverfal  contempt,  1  hope,"  you 
add,  *^  their  partifans  in  England  will  fucceed 
*'  neither  in  the  pillage  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  nor  in 
**  the  introduction  of  a  principle  of  popular  elec- 
"  tion  to  our  biflioprics  and  parochial  cures. 
**  This,  in  the  prefent  condition  of  the  world, 
**  would  be  the  laft  corruption  of  the  church,  the 
**  utter  ruin  of  the  clerical  character,  the  moft 
*•  dangeroits  fhock  that  the  ftate  ever  received 
^*  through  a  mifunderlloood  arrangement  of  re- 
''  ligion." 

Now,  fir,  had  you  refleded  ever  fo  little  on 
ibe  nature  cf  the  caje^  had  you  read  ecclcftajlical 
kificry^  or  had  you  opened  your  eyes  to  exijiing 
fa5fSy  fuch  as  a! moft  obtrude  themfelves  upon  the 
moft  carclefs  obferver  every  day,  you  muft  have 
perceived  that  an  ele5iive  clergy  muft  have,  always 
has  had,  and  at  this  prefent  time  actually  has, 
effeds  the  very  reverfe  of  thofe  with  \yhich  your 
imagination  (for  here  judgwefU  is  totally  out  of  the 
queftion)  is  haunted. 

Is  it  not  true  that,  in  all  cafes  of  a  civil  nature, 
every  perfon  who  receives  a  falafy  for  any  duty 
whatever,  will  be  more  attentive  to'  that  duty, 

when 
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v,hen  the  pcrfon  who  pays  the  falary,  and  who  is  Dr.  Pricft. 
intcrefted  in  the  proper  difcharge  of  the  duty,  has  ,  ^^y* 
the  po'.ver  of  appointing  and  difmifling  him  ? 
The  reafon  is  obvious.  It  then  becomes  the  in- 
tered  of  the  perfon  who  performs  the  duty,  as 
well  as  of  the  perfon  who  is  benefited  by  it,  that 
it  be  zveU  done.  And  can  it  make  any  difference, 
whether  the  duty  be  of  an  ecclefiaftical  or  of  a 
civil  nature,  when  both  are  difcharged  by  merii 
beings  of  the  fame  paffions,  and  fubjeft  to  the 
fame  influences  ?  Every  man  will  do  his  duty 
bcft  when  he  has  the  eye  of  a  mafter  immediately 
upon  him.  Pleafc,  fir,  to  make  the  trial.  Let 
your  domeftic  fervants,  or  your  domeftic  chaplain, 
be  appointed  not  by  yourfelf,  but  fome  other 
man,  or  body  of  men,  and  let  it  be  as  difficult 
and  as  flow  a  procefs,  to  obtain  a  change  of  them, 
as  it  is  now  for  a  parifli  to  get  rid  of  a  minifler 
whofe  conduft  difgraces  them,  which  is  but  too 
often  the  cafe;  I  do  not  believe  that,  upon  this 
plan,  you  would  have  much  expeftation  of  being 
well  ferved. 
You  dread  a  fcene  of  faEiion  and  low  intrigue 

among  the  clergy  who  fliould  be  candidates  for 
places  in  the  church.  But  what  was  the  faft  for 
more  than  a  thoufand  years  in  the  chridian  church 
in  general,  when  all  the  bifliops  and  clergy  were 
eleAive,  when  men  were  the  fame  that  they  are 
now,  and  when  whatever  you  imagine  of  peculiar 
zeal  and  difintereftednefs,  in  the  primitive  times 
of  the  church,  was  certaif^ly  abated  ?  Or  what  is 

E  no\Y 
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Dr.  Pricft.  now  ihc  cafc  with  the  diflehters  in  this  country^ 
and  through  all  the  dates  of  North  America,  where 
the  officiating  clergy  of  all  denominations  are  now, 
and  ever  have  been  eledive  ?  In  ancient  times, 
where  the  emoluments  were  great,  as  in  the  churches 
of  Alexandria,  Antioch,Con(lantinople,and  Rome, 
the  elcdion  of  bidiops  was  fomeiimcs  attended 
with  faftions,  and  dangerous  ones;  but  even  there 
cafes  of  this  kind  were  rare,  and  in  the  ordinary 
fees  they  feldom  or  never  happened.  There  are 
more  than  a  thoufand  diflenting  minifters  in  this 
kingdom,  and  they  are  all  elected  by  their  re- 
fpcdtive  congregations  ;  but  any  great  inconveni- 
ence attending  an  eledion  of  this  kind  very  ftldoni 
occurs.  It  is  probable  that  you,  though  living  in 
the  country,  and  acquainted  with  dilVenters,  never 
heard  of  any  fuch  thing,  any  more  than  in  Ame- 
rica or  in  Ireland. 

So  far  is  there  from  b^ing  any  cabal  or  intrigue 
to  obtain  places  with  us,  that  the  perfon  chofen 
fclJom  hears  of  it  till  his  invitation  is  fent  to  him  ; 
and  any  thing  like  canvafling  would  be  an  effedlual 
bar  to  his  eledion.  Indeed  it  very  ftldom  hap- 
pens that  there  is  more  than  one  candidate  named 
at  one  time,  and  the  members  of  any  congregation 
are  confidered  as  very  imprudent  if  they  admit  of 
two.  Befides,  if  any  improper  proceedings  fhould 
occur,  it  will  be  eafy  to  provide  remedies. 

You  fay,  that  no  perfun  liberally  educated,  or 
any  other  than  thofe  in  the  loweft  clafles  of  life, 
will  be  candidates  for  church  prefermeht.     This, 

fir. 
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fir,  goes  upon  the  idea  that  no  perfon  will  gfEciatc   Dr.Pricft- 
ia  a  chriftian  church  but  for  the  fake  of  the  tem- 
;  poral  emolument  which  he  receives  from  it;  which 
is  a  mod  unjuft  and  ill-founded  refleclion  on  chrif- 
t'unity,  and  the  minifters  of  it.     It  may,  indeed, 
.be  the  cafe  with  a  church  the  articles  of  which 
men  of  fenfe  cannot  fubfcribe,  and  the  dated  duty 
of  which  is  againft  their  confciences.     For  fuch 
fervices  as  tbeje  men  muft  be  paid^  and  very  well 
paid  too ;  and  in  general  it  will   be  done  for  no- 
thing but  the  pay.     But  this  is  not  the  cafe  with 
«;,  nor  was  it  fo  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church. 
Though  few  of  our  falaries  will  more  than  half 
maintain  us,   there  are  never  wanting  perfons  of 
independent  fortune,  and  the  mod  liberal  educa- 
tions, who  voluntarily  devote  themfelves  to  the 
work  of  our   minidry.     From    unbiafled   choice 
they  give  their  time,  and  their  fortunes,  to  an  em- 
ployment which  they  deem  to  be  mod  honourable 
and  important,  in  whatever  light  it  may  appear 
\oyou ;  and  our  fituation  is  fuch,  that  few  befides 
perfons  of  fome  ability  and  piety  will  think  of  the 
profeffion. 

So  refpefted  is  the  charafter  of  a  minider  with 
us,  though  the  cafe  may  be  different  vvi[h  you, 
that  whatever  was  his  original  rank  in  life,  it  places 
hioi  on  a  level  with  the  mod  opulent  of  his  con- 
gregation ;  and  it  rarely  happens  but  that,  in  all 
our  congregations,  there  are  fome  perfons  of  as 
good  fortunes,  and  as  poliftied  manners,  as  any 
others  in  the  town  or  neighbourhood.     On  this 

account. 
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Dr.Prkft-  account,  as  well  as  from  a  principle  of  genuinci 
^'  piety  and  benevolence,  the  fituation  of  a  ditifenting^i 
miuifter  has  many  attraftions,  efpecially  to  a  per-  / 
fon  of  a  ferious  and  ftudious  turn  of  mind.  Wci 
think' it  greatly  preferable  to  that  of  the  generality  i 
of  the  eftabliflied  clergy,  with  all  their  profpeAs  of  ^: 
preferment,  which  often  produce  a  cringing  and  Jj 
fervilc  difpofition.  And  1  will  venture  to  fay,  ; 
that,  independent  of  the  private  fortunes  which,* 
many  of  our  minifters  have,  their  character  and  f 
conduft  render  them  as  truly  refpeftable,  and  in-  ; 
dependent  in  mind,  as  any  fct  of  clergy  in  the  . 
world ;  far  more  fo,  I  am  confident,  than  yours,  : 
with  all  the  advantages  you  boaft. 

In  confcquencc  of  the  bifliops  in  France  becom-  ; 
ing  eleftive,  you  imagine  that  nothing  of  Jcience^  \ 
or  erudition^  will  henceforth  exift  in  the  GalHcan 
church.  But  did  nothing  of  this  kind  exift  in  the 
chriftian  church  before  the  bifliops  ceafed  to  be 
eleftive,  which  was  a  change  made  of  late  years 
in  comparifon  ?  Hiftory  fliews  the  very  reverfe  to 
have  been  the  cafe.  The  dignified  clergy,  whoni 
the  court  makes  independent  of  the  people,  arc 
not  thofe  who,  in  any  country,  produce  learned 
theological  works,  but  generally  men  in  the  lower 
orders,  and  who  have  no  motive  to  choofc  their  . 
profeffion  befidcs  an  attachment  to  the  duties  and 
ftudies  peculiar  to  it,  and  who  wifti  to  diftinguifli 
themfelves  in  it.  Very  few  of  the  bifliops  of  your 
church  have  been  writers,  at  leaft  after  they  were 
made  bifliops.    The  greateft  works  your  church 

has 
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las  to  boaft  of  were  the  produftions  of  obfcurc  Dr.  Pncft. 

Jcrgymcn  ;  and,  defpicable  as  our  fituation  may 

ippear   to  you,  who  certainly  know   very  litde 

ibout  us,  an  application  to  the  ftuciies  fuited  to 

wr   profeflion^   appears,   by  the  number  of  our 

vritings,   to  be  much  greater  than   among   the 

:lcrgy  of  the  eftabliflied  church.     The  relation 

^c  (land  in  to  our  congregations  enfures  a  refpeft- 

ible  private  character,  and  in  a  manner  obliges 

as  to  devote  the  leifure  we  have  to  literature,  to 

Icicnce,  and  to  profeflional  ftudies.  How  ftrangely, 

fir,  muft  you  be  blinded  by  your  high  church 

prejudices,  not  to   perceive  that  this  both  /j,  and 

ncccffarily   muft  be^  the  difference    between  the 

dcrgy  of  the   eftabliflied   church   and   miniftcrs 

with  us !   a  difference  greatly  to  our  advantage ; 

and  it  arifes  wholly  from  our  people  having  the 

choice  of  their  minifters,  and  of  courfe  a  power  of 

difmiffing  them  when,  on  any  account,  they  do 

not  approve  of  them. 

You  infinuate,  that  the  fcheme  to  render  the 
dcrgy  of  France  eledive  is  preparatory  to  an 
inicnded  abolition  of  chriftianity;  as  if  chriftianity 
did  not  exift,  and  exift  in  infinitely  greater  purity, 
before  any  of  the  clergy  were  otherwife  than  elec- 
tive. On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  fyftem  of  church 
dhblifhments  that  always  has  produced,  and  that 
cfcr  muft  produce,  unbelievers.  You  make  it  a 
mere  engine  of  flate,  a  fource  of  wealth  to  fome 
of  the  clergy,  and  of  power  to  thofe  who  have  the 
oomination  of  them ;  and  in  both  cafes  the  proper 

interefls 
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incerefts  of  religion  are  never  tliougbt  of.  In  €(»• 
fequcnce  of  this,  ic  is  notorious  that  the  fuperior 
clergy  in  France  and  Italy  have  long  been  generally 
conhdered  as  unl>clievers.  as  well  as  thofe  who  pro* 
cure  them  their  preferment.  That  the  church  of 
England  is  not  exempt  from  the  fame  cenfure,  I  have 
actually  knoA'n  myfelf ;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that,  from  fimilar  caufes,  it  dill  exifts  in  a  degree 
which  I  have  now  no  opportunity  of  knowing. 
Yet,  though  you  clearly  fee  that  a  fpleridid  church 
efiabli(hmenr,  with  bifliops  appointed  by  the  court, 
adually  makes  many  of  the  clergy  mere  rmn  of  the 
worldy  fo  that  they  have  not..ing  of  the  cbrijlimi 
minijler  befidcs  the  na:r-e,  and  the  confequcnce  of 
this  has  been  the  difbelief,  and  uner  contempt,  of 
chriftianity  in  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  you  would 
pretend  that  the  abolifliing  of  chriftianity  would 
be  the  confequence  of  their  diflblution-  Indeed, 
(ir,  both  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  and  faAs  which 
arc  obvious  to  the  mod  carelefs  eye,  (hew  that 
chriftianity  cannot  be  preferved  along  with  them. 
They  are  a  difcafe  that  muft  be  extirpated,  or  the 
fubjcift  will  be  dtftroyed. 

You  enlarge  much  on  the  ill  policy  of  the  na^ 
tional  aflembly  of  France,  in  diflblvingtheiwiwr/if 
injlitutions  of  that  country,  acknowledging,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  **  they  favour  of  fuperftition. 
"  This,"  you  fay,  "  ought  not,  however,  to  hinder 
"  them  from  deriving  from  fuperftition  itfelf,  any 
•*  refources  which  from  thence  may  be  furnilhed 
**  for  the  public  advantage."     You  do  not  fay 

what 
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wliat  ufes,  religious  or  political,  you  would  have  Dt.  prieft- 
madeof  the  funds  of  thcfe  focieties;  but  as  you  i  ^^' 
acknowledge  that  "  the  body  of  all  true  religion 
"  confifts  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  SDvercign 
"  of  the  univerfe,  in  a  confidence  in  his  declara- 
"  tions,  and  in  an  imitation  of  his  perfedkions," 
it  is  fufficient^  I  (hould  think,  for  a  ftate  to  pro- 
tide  for  this.  If  the  ftate  give  the  body^  let  the 
individuals  ihemfelves  provide  the  clothing ;  and  to 
what  better  ufe  can  public  lands  and  funds  be  ap- 
plied, than  to  liquidate  the  debts  of  a  ftate  ? 

Monaftic  infticutions  have,  no  doubt,  had  their 
ufes,  and  very  great  ufes,  when  there  was  no  other 
retreat  for  letters,  or  from  the  buftle  of  a  barbarous 
age.  But  as  literature  and  piety  do  not  now  want 
that  afylum^  and  every  purpofe  of  ufeful  religion 
may  be  gained  as  well,  and  even  better,  without  it, 
what  reafon  can  there  be  for  its  continuance  ? 
Why  prcferve  an  old  and  inconvenient  road,  when 
a  better  is  adually  gained  ?  Rather  convert  it  into 
good  arable  or  pafture  land. 

It  is,  belides,  impoffible  to  encourage  fuperfti- 

tion  but  at  the  expence  of  true  religion,  as  the 

:  experience  of  every  age  demonftrates.     The  du- 

i  tics  of  fuperftition  are  better  defined  than  thofe 

rfreligion.     Men  know  precifely  when  they  have 

wcitcd  a  certain  number  of  prayers,  or  when  they 

have  received  a  certain  number  of  lafties ;  but  the 

I  great  duties  of  benevolence  (which,  indeed,  can 

€oljr  be  difcharged  in  fociety)  are  indefinite,  and 

whal  require  an  attention  to  the  inward  temper  of 

mindy 
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Dr.  Pricft.  mind^  which  is  far  more  difficult  than  any  of  the 
^^'  •,  injundlionsof  fuperftition.  Will  it  not  be  natural, 
then,  for  men  to  attach  themfelves  to  the  one,  and 
negleft  the  other,  efpecially  when  they  are  taugta 
that  the  fame  end  may  be  gained  by  either  ? 

The  very  principle  upon  which  monachifmis 
founded,  is  falfe  and  delufive.  It  is  that  men, 
capable  of  performing  the  duties  of  life,  may  be- 
come fit  for  heaven  by  folitary  meditation  and 
prayer,  without  mixing  with  the  world  at  all.  WhiU 
monafteries  are  kept  up,  this  idea  is  encouraged.  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  therefore,  that  the  national 
aflcmbly  aded  very  wifely,  when,  in  order  to  re- 
lieve themfelves  from  the  difficulties  which  the  folly 
and  extravagance  of  a  former  government  had 
brought  upon  the  country,  they  adopted  the  mea- 
fure  of  abolifliing  their  monafteries,  makingi 
however,  a  fufficient  provifion  for  the  inhabitants 
of  them.  ^ 

You  will  not  pretend  to  fay,  that  monaftic  infti* 
tutions  are  any  neceflary  part  of  the  *  chriffian 
fyftem,  fince  no  mention  is  made  ofanyfuch  thing 
in  the  new  tefliiment ;  fince  fuch  eftabliJhmcntsil 
you  lament  the  fall  of,  are  in  fa£t  but  recent  thingsi 
and  fince  chriftianity  has  not  been  found  to  Aiftf 
any  thing  by  the  demolition  of  them,  in  this  oi 
any  other  proteftant  country. 

But  ^*  in  monaftic  inftitutions,'' you  fay,  "ill 
"  my  opinion,  was  found  a  great  power  for  drt 
"  mechanifm  of  politic  benevolence.  There  WCK 
"  revenues   with  a  public  diredion ;    there  wen 

"  nicj 
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•■  men  wholly  fct  apart  aind  educated  to  public  Dr.  Prkft. 

Icy. 

^  purpofes,  without  any  other  than  public  ties,  and  v  ^  ^ 
•  public  principles ;  men  without  a  poffibility  of 
"  convening  he  eftate  of  the  community  into  a 
**  private  fortune  ;  men  denied  to  felf-intereft, 
**  whofe  avarice  is  for  the  community ;  men  to 
**  whom  perfonal  poverty  is  honour,  and  implicit 
**  obedience  ftands  in  the  place  of  freedom.  In 
^  vain  fhall  a  man  look  to  the  poffibility  of  making 
"  fuch  things  when  he  wants  them.  The  winds 
"  blow  as  they  lift.  Thefe  inftitutions  are  the 
«•  produd:s  of  enthufiafm ;  they  are  the  inftruments 
*^of  wifdom.  Wifdom  cannot  create  materials, 
"  they  arc  the  gifts  of  nature,  or  chance ;  her  pride 
"  is  in  the  ufe.  To  deftroy  any  power,'*  you  fay, 
*^  growing  wild  from  the  rank  produdive  force  of 
^  the  human  mind,  is  almoft  tantamount,  in  the 
moral  world,  to  the  deftruclion  of  the  apparently 
active  properties  of  bodies  in  the  material.  Had 
**  you  no  way  of  ufing  the  men,  but  by  converting 
**  monks  into  penfioners  ?'* 

Upon  this  principle,  of  no  power  being  to  be 
deftrcyeJf  but  only  to  be  regulated ;  the  greateft 
abufes  may  be  perpetuated;  becaufe,  in  many 
cafes,  there  is  no  preventing  the  abufe  without  de- 
ftroying  the  power  itfelf.  Such,  for  example,  is 
the  claim  of  the  popes  to  univerfal  dominion  over 
the  chriftian  church,  and  even  over  temporal 
princes  ;  in  faft,  the  aflumption  of  all  power  in 
heaven  and  in  cartb.  Such,  alfo,  is  the  power  of  a 
pricft  to  give  abfolution  of  fins.  To  you  it  fignifies 
3  nothing 
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Dr.  Prieft.  nothing  to  allege,  that  thefe  were  altogether,  a»ip 
^  ^J'  ■  from  the  beginning,  innovations  and  abufes  in  the" 
chriftian  fyftcm.  You  anfwer,  that  ihcy  v/erc greai 
fdwers,  which  cannot  be  created  at  fleajure^  and  there- 
fore, that  a  wife  ftatefman  would  be  an  advocate 
for  iheir  prefervation,  and  not  for  their  definition. 
To  adopt  your  mode  of  realonmg,  fuch  deep* 
rooted  opinions,  as  formerly  prevailed  in  all  the 
chriftian  world,  of  an  immenfe  power  lodged  for 
the  wifeft  purpofes  in  one  vifible  head  of  the  church, 
the  fublime  idea  of  one  fpiritual  father  of  all 
cbrijiian  princes^  who  had  no  other  bond  of  union, 
and  who  ftood  in  great  need  of  one,  and  the  con- 
fidence that  all  chriftians  once  had  in  the  abfolvino; 
power  of  their  priefts,  authorifed  to  give  advice 
and  direclion  in  all  cafes  in  which  confcience  was 
concerned ;  fuch  opinions  as  thefe,  you  will  fay, 
cannot  be  produced  at  pleafure ;  they  were  the  flovv 
growth  of  ages,  and  a  foundation  of  great  powers y 
which,  if  once  deftroycd,  will  never  rife  again.  It 
was,  therefore,  nothing  elfe  than  madnefs,  you 
would  fay,  in  the  firft  reformers,  to  aim  at  the  fub- 
verfion  of  thefe  powers,  by  refuting  the  opinions  on 
which  they  were  founded.  They  fliould  have  con- 
tented themfelves  with  preferving  the  powers  facred 
and  inviolable,  and  have  contrived  how  to  make  a 
right  ufe  of  them. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  had  you,  in  any  country, 
as  in  Morocco,  found  the  ideas  of  abfolute  power 
in  the  prince,  of  the  facrednefs  of  his  perfon,  and 
of  the  happinefs  of  dying  by  his  hand,  you  would 
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bare  been  careful  not  to  de(lroy  xiazt  power ^  which  pr,  p^ciu 
you  might  not  be  able  to  re- produce ;  but,  being  ^   ^^' 
happily  in  poflefllion  of  it,  would  have  made  it  fub* 
(enrient  to  the  good  of  the  country. 

I  am  glad,  however,  to  find,  that  though  all 
powers  are  to  be  conlinueJ,  you  allow  of  fome  im- 
provement in  the  implication  of  them,  which  im- 
plies fome  change  for  the  better.  This  is  alfo  im- 
plied in  what  you  fay  by  way  of  apology  for  the 
old  church  eftabliftiment  of  France,  viz.  that  "  it 
*'  was  an  old  one,  and  not  frequently  revifed  -"  as  if 
fome  revi/alj  at  lead,  would  have  been  proper.  And 
if  a  revifal  of  ibis  eilablifhment  would  have  been 
proper,  why  not  that  of  ours  alfo  ?  Has  the  church 
of  England  acquired  any  prefcriptive  right,  to 
ftand  in  no  need  of  any  farther  reviiion ;  or  are 
you,  fir,  authorifed  to  fay  to  reformation.  Hitherto 
Jbalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther  ?  If  not,  why  your 
fneers  at  a  certain  lay  divine,  who  only  propofed  a 
revifal  of  the  EngUfh  liturgy  and  articles,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  ferious  and  thinking  perfonsj 
though  not  in  yours,  very  much  want  revifipn  ? 
Why,  alfo,  did  you  oppofe  the  petition  of  a  num- 
ber of  confcientious  clergymen,  to  be  releafed  from 
their  prefent  obligation  to  fubfcribe  the  thirty- 
nine  anicles,  many  of  which  you  muft  yourfelf, 
furely,  think  are  not  abfolutely  effential  to  chrif^ 
tianity  ?  Why,  then,  might  not  clergymen,  as  well 
as  others,  have  been  at  liberty  to  fpeculate  freely, 
and  think  as  they  faw  reafon  to  do,  with  refped  to 
them  ? 

VOL.  Hi    ^  F  On 
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Dr.  Pricft-  On  the  fame  principles  on  which  you  oppofcd  a 
1*^"  J  revifion  of  the  church  cftablifliment  of  fbis  coun* 
try,  you  would,  no  doubt,  have  oppofed  a  revifion 
of  that  of  France,  of  Turkey,  or  of  Indoftan. 
However,  the  fpirit  of  reformation,  which  is  now 
gone  forth,  is  another  great  power ^  as  well  as  the 
exijiing  fyftems  to  be  reformed  by  it ;  and  it  is  a 
power  which  grows  ftronger  as  they  grow  weaker ; 
fo  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  which  of  them  will 
finally  prevail,  notwithflanding  the  aid  that  your 
potent  arm  may  give  them. 

You  boldly  avow  your  attachment  to  old  efta- 
bliQiments,  becaufe  they  are  old.  "  In  this  en- 
*'  lightened  age,*'  you  fay,  ^^  I  am  bold  enough  to 
**  confefs,  that  we  are  generally  men  of  untaught 
*'  feelings;  that,  inftead  of  catling  away  all  our  old 
**  prejudices,  we  cherirti  them  to  a  very  confidera- 
'  **  ble  degree ;  and,  to  take  more  (hame  to  ourfelves, 
**  we  cheriQi  them  becaufe  they  are  prejudices ; 
**  and  the  longer  they  have  lafted,  and  the  more 
*'  generally  they  have  prevailed,  the  more  we 
•*  cherilh  them." 

On  this  principle,  fir,  had  you  been  a  pagan  at 
the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  chriftianity,  you 
would  have  continued  one.  You  would  alfo  have 
oppofed  the  reformation.  You  would,  no  doubt, 
have  cherifhed  the  long  and  deep-rooted  prejudice 
of  the  earth  being  the  centre  of  our  fyftem,  and 
every  notion  that  was  old;  the  creed  of  your  nurfe, 
and  of  your  grandmother,  in  oppofition  to  every 
thing  new. 

3  Cherilh 
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Cbenflb  chem^  tfacDj  fir,  as  much  as  you  pleafe*  i>r/j|vieft« 
Prejudice  and  error  is  only  a  mift^  which  the  fun,  ^  ^^^y 
which  has  now  tifen^  will  effediually  difperfe.  Keep 
them  about  you,  as  tight  as  the  countryman  in  the 
&ble  did  his  cloak ;  the  fame  fun,  without  any 
more  vic^ence  than  the  warmth  of  his  beams,  will 
compel  you  to  throw  it  afide,  unlcfs  you  choofe  to 
fweat  under  it,  and  bear  the  ridicule  of  all  your 
cooler  and  lefs  encumbered  companions.  The 
fpirit  of  free  and  rational  enquiry  is  now  abroad, 
and,  without  any  aid  from  the  powers  of  this  world, 
will  not  fail  to  overturn  all  error  and  folfe  religion, 
wherever  it  is  found ;  and  neither  the  church  of 
Rome  nor  the  church  of  England  will  be  able  to 
ftand  before  it. 

Inftead  of  your  chimerical  idea  of  dejiroying  no 
exiJHng  powers^  but  of  convening  them  to  fome  u/e^ 
which  may  anfwer  no  better  than  an  attempt  to 
tame  a  lion  or  a  tiger,  adopt  a  plainer  maxim,  in 

« 

finitely  better  adapted  to  the  weak  faculties  of  man, 
viz.  to  follow  truth  wherever  it  leads  you^  confident 
that  the  interefts  of  truth  will  ever  be  infeparablc 
from  thofe  of  virtue  and  happinefs,  and  equally  (b 
to  dates  as  to  individuals. 

Your  opinion  of  the  facrednejs  and  majej^  of  an 
eftabli(hed  church,  is  mod  confpicuous  in  what  you 
fay  of  its  revenues.  On  this  fubjedt  you  appear  to 
have  adopted  maxims,  which,  I  believe,  were 
never  before  avowed  by  any  proteftant,  viz.  that 
the  ftate  has  no  power  or  authority  over  any  thing 
that  lias  once  been  the  property  of  the  church. 
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From  the  united  confideration  of  religion  and 
*^  confticutional  policy,"  you  fay,  "  from  their  opi- 
<^  nion  of  a  duty  to  make  a  fure  proviiion  for  the 
*^  confolation  of  the  feeble,  and  the  in(lru£tion  of 
^^  the  ignorant,  they  have  incorporated  and  iden- 
'^  tified  the  eftate  of  the  church  with  the  mafsf  of 
**  private  property,  of  which  the  ftate  is  not  the 
•*  proprietor f  either  for  «/Jr  or  dominion^  but  the^MT- 
•*  dian  only,  and  the  regulator.  They  have  or- 
^^  dained  that  the  provifion  of  this  e(t:abli(hment 
^^  might  be  as  (lable  as  the  earth  on  which  it  (lands, 
^^  and  (hould  not  fluduate  with  the  Euripus  of 
*'  funds  and  aftions." 

If  the  ftate  be  not  the  proprietor  of  the  church 
lands,  they  muft  be  the  abfolute  unalienable  property 
of  the  churchy  that  is,  of  churchmen  only,  and  with- 
out their  confent  no  alienation  of  them  is  lawful. 
Confequently,  if  all  the  members  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  the  king,  and  all  the  temporal  lords, 
(hould  vote  the  alienation  of  any  part  of  them,  it 
would  be  mere  robbery  without  the  confent  of  the 
bifliops,  or,  perhaps,  that  of  the  whole  convocation 
aflembled  for  the  purpofe ;  perhaps  not  even  then, 
the  prefent  clergy  being  only  trujleesy  or  having  a 
liff  eftate  in  a  revenue  which  belongs  to  their  fuc- 
ceflbrs.  But,  furely,  if  I  have  any  knowledge  of 
the  Britifh  conftitution,  this  doArine  is  abfolutely 
new  to  it,  and  certainly  not  deduced  from  the  aftual 
conduft  of  parliament,  which  has  difpofed  of  a 
very  great  proportion  of  what  was  once  the  pro- 
peny  of  the  church.  I  even  queftion  whether  the 
7  principle 
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priflciple  you  here  avow,  would  at  this  day  be  ac-  Dr.  PridU 
knowledged  at  St.  Omers.   The  catholics  of  France 
had  evidently  no  idea  of  the  kind,  and  indeed  it  is 
for  this  that  you  reproach  them. 

The  Dutch,  and  other  proteflant  ftates,  have 
confiicated  all  the  old  church  property,  and  pay 
their  clergy  from  the  fame  public  treafury  out  of 
which  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  are  paid ; 
ind  they,  no  doubc,  think  themfelves  juftified  in 
fo  doing.  A  great  proportion  of  the  tithes  in  this 
country,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  the  whole  of 
them  in  Scotland,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  lay  pro* 
prietors,  who,  in  your  opinion,  mud  all  be  guilty 
K&facriUge^  though  their  conduft  be  fandlioned  by 
the  law  of  the  land. 

If  the  right  of  the  church  to  its  revenues  is  not  to 
be  affeded  by  any  a£t  of  a  civil  legiilature,  and  if  it 
be  not  derived  from  any  ordinance  ofman^  it  mud 
come  to  them  from  the  ordinance  of  God.  But 
where,  fir,  do  you  find  any  record  of  this  ?  There  is 
DO  mention  made  of  tithes,  or  of  any  other  perma* 
ncnt  church  property,  in  the  new  teftament  j  and 
if  it  has  been  by  the  ordinance  of  God  in  any  pe- 
riod fubfequent  to  the  writing  of  thofe  books,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  you,  fir,  and  other  advocates  for 
the  unalienable  property  of  the  church,  to  (hew 
when  the  grant  was  made,  and  by  what  miracle  (for 
nothing  elfe  can  anfwer  the  purpofe)  it  was  con* 
firmed.  But  every  thing  relative  to  the  revenues 
of  the  church,  is  eafily  traced  in  hiftory.  Wc 
very  well  koow  ivben  and  whence  every  branch  of 
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iU  it  arofe.  It  was  altogether  the  ordinance  of  fnen^ 
^  and  generally  of  weak,  fuperftitious,  and  prieft- 
ridden  men.  And  furely  the  mifchiefs  which  have 
been  found  to  arife  from  the  folly  of  one  age,  ought 
to  be  removed  by  the  wifdom  of  a  fubfequent  one. 
In  one  paflage,  indeed,  you  allow  all  that  I  con* 
tend  for,  when  you  fay,  ""  when  once  the  com- 
^«  monwealth  has  eftabliftied  the  eftates  of  the 
"  church  as  property  ;*'  for  this  implies  that  the 
eftates  of  the  church  are  the  gift  of  the  common- 
wealth, or  {late;  and  what  the  ftate  has^ry^/r,  ic 
may  furely  take  away.  This  is  one  among  many 
inconfiftencies  in  your  work. 

Such,  I  flatter  myfelf,  is  the  light  of  the  prefent 
day,  that,  confident  as  you  are  of  your  maxim,  and 
of  the  members  of  our  legillature  adting  upon  it, 
you  will  fome  time  or  other  find  yourfelf  miftaken. 
«*  The  commons  of  Great  Britain,*'  you  fay,  *'  in 
♦'  a  national  emergency,  will  neve?  icek  their  re* 
••  fource  from  the  confifcation  of  the  eftates  of  the 
•'  church  and  poor.  Sacrilege  and  profcription  are 
^'  not  among  the  ways  and  means  of  our  committee 
'*  of  fupply.  The  Jews  in  *Change-alley  have  not 
**  yet  dared  to  hint  their  hopes  of  a  mortgage  on 
•*  the  revenues  belonging  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury. 
^<  I  am  not  afraid  that  I  ftiall  be  difavowed,  when 
••  1  affure  you,  that  there  is  not  one  public  man  in 
*•  this  kingdom,  whom  you  would  wifti  to  quote, 
♦*  no,  not  one  of  any  party  or  defcription,  who 
•«  does  not  reprobate  the  difhoneft,  perfidious,  and 
^<  cruel  confifcation  which  the  national  aflembly 
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"  has  been  compelled  to  make,  of  that  property  Dr.  Pneft- 
*'  which  it  was  their  firft  duty  to  proteft/'  ^    ^^^' 

I  am  furprifed,  fir,  that  you  (hould  not  be  fen* 
fible  that  this  declaration  is  by  no  means  true  in 
fad.  It  is  in  my  own  power  to  quote  many  per- 
fons  in  public  life,  who  greatly  approve  that  con- 
du6t  of  the  national  aflembly  of  France  which  you 
fo  fbongly  condemn.  You  forget  that  Salus  reipub^ 
lic^  efi  Juprema  Ux ;  and  if  ever  the  circumftances 
of  this  country  (hould  be  fuch,  as  that  either  the 
intereft  of  the  church  or  that  of  the  fiatc  muft  be 
abandoned,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that,  with  gene- 
ral  approbation,  the  former  would  be  readily  fe- 
crificed  to  the  latter. 

You  have  made  the  proviGon  for  the  poor  as  fa- 
cred  as  that  for  the  church.  But  certainly  this  was 
the  inflitution  of  man^  or  rather  of  woman ;  for  it 
took  its  rife  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  in  this 
country^  and  is  not  known  in  any  other.  To  many 
perfons,  as  well  as  to  myfelf,  our  method  of  provid- 
ing for  the  poor  is  no  proof  of  the  wifdom  of  our 
anceftors.  It  takes  from  man  the  neceffity  oifore^ 
Jighty  and,  inftead  of  being  the  moft  provident, 
makes  him  the  moft  improvident  of  all  creatures. 
So  far  are  our  poor  laws  from  encouraging  induftry, 
that  they  encourage  idlenefs,  and  of  courfe  profli- 
gacy. Such  is  the  ftate  of  this  country,  burt^iened 
with  taxes  to  fupport  the  church  and  the  poor,  and 
to  pay  the  intereft  (the  principal  is  out  of  the 
queftion)  of  debts  contracted  by  the  folly  of  our 
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Dr.Prieft-  anccftoFS,  that  its  ability  to  fupport  itfclf  under 
t    ^'    .  them  is  very  problematical. 

*'  It  is,"  you  fay,  "  from  our  attachment  to  a 
*•  church  eftablifliment,  that  the  Englifli  nation  did 
*'  not  think  it  wife  to  intruft  that  great  funda- 
•'  mental  intereft  of  the  whole,  to  what  they  truft 
no  part  of  their  civil  or  military  public  fervicc, 
that  is,  to  the  unfteady  and  precarious  contribu- 
tion of  individuals.  They  go  farther — They 
**  certainly  never  have  fuffered,  and  never  will  fuf- 
*^  fcr,  the  fixed  eftate  of  the  church  to  be  convert- 
ed into  a  penfion,  to  depend  on  the  treafury, 
&c.  The  people  of  England  think  that  they 
**  have  conftitutional  motives,  as  well  as  religious, 
againft  any  projeft  of  turning  their  independent 
clergy  into  ecclefiaftical  penfioners  of  ftate.  They 
tremble  for  their  libeny,  from  the  influence  of 
'*  a  clergy  dependent  on  the  crown  ;  they  tremble 
**  for  the  public  tranquillity,  from  the  diforders  of 
**  a  faftious  clergy,  if  it  were  made  to  depend  upon 
"  any  other  than  the  crown.  They  therefore  made 
**•  their  church,  like  their  king,  and  their  nobility, 
«*  independent." 

There  are  feveral  pofitions  in  this  paragraph, 
that  appear  to  me  rather  extraordinary.  The 
<lirgyy  to  be  as  independent  as  the  crown,  or  ibe 
fiobilityy  (hould  have  a  negative  in  all  proceedings 
in  parliament.  But  the  clergy  are,  in  fad:,  de- 
pendent upon  the  crown,  and  muft  neceflarily  be 
fo,  while  the  crown  has  the  difpofal  of  all  bifhop- 
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thcr  great  preferments ;  and  the  effcft  of  Dr. 
i  by  their  voting  with  the  crown.  It  is  ^  ^^' 
cnplitnent  to  the  general  difpofition  of  the 
it  you  (hould  tremble  for  the  efTefts  of 
ioHSj  if  they  were  to  depend  upon  any 
a  the  crown.  I  (hould  thinks  however, 
ley  be  fo  dangerous  a  body  of  men,  you 
ke  yourfelf  rather  eafier,  if  they  were  made 
L  on  the  whole  legijlature,  and  not  upon 
i  only,  to  which  they  now  give  a  danger- 
Son  of  power, 

',  only  take  away  the  emoluments  of  the 
id  leave  them  to  fubiift,  as  we  diflenting 
do,  and  as  the  apofUes  and  bi(hops  in  pri- 
nes  did,  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
>  are  benefited  by  their  miniftry,  and  you 
\ially  remove  all  caufe  of  trembling  on 
sunt.  Let  them  be  naturally  as  quarrel- 
ogs,  they  will  be  as  quiet  as  lambs,  if  no 
ontendon  be  thrown  among  them.  What 
rifes  from  our  divifions,  or  thofe  of  the 
cordant  fe(fts  which  have  ever  exifted  in 
merica  ?  Be  they  ever  fo  great,  we  never 
le  flate  with  them,  and  we  are  unanimous 
ty  in  every  common  caufe  rcfpcding 
iftianity  or  public  liberty. 
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JNONTMOUS. 

Advice  to  npHIS  engfne,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  im 
icgcd  Or-  JL  been  the  church  ♦•  It  has  varied  its  appd- 
ders,  &c.  lation,  at  different  periods  and  in  different  coun- 
tries, according  to  the  circumftances  of  nations, 
but  has  never  changed  its  charafter ;  and  it  ij 
difficult  to  fay,  under  which  of  its  names  it  has 
done  the  moft  mifchief,  and  exterminated  the 
greatcft  number  of  the  human  race.  Were  it  not 
for  the  danger  of  being  mifled  by  the  want  of  i» 
formation,  we  fhould  readily  determine,  that  undo 
the  affumption  of  chriftianity  it  has  committed 
greater  ravages  than  under  any  other  of  its  dread- 
ful denominations. 

But  we  muft  not  be  hafty  in  deciding  this  qurf 
tion ;  as,  during  the  laft  fifteen  centuries,  in  whid 
we  are  able  to  trace  with  compaffionate  indigo* 
tion  the  phrenfy  of  our  anceftors,  and  contcmpliM 
the  wapdering  demon  of  carnage,  conduced  bj 
the  cro/s  of  the  weft,  the  lights  of  hiftory  fail  « 

*  From  that  afTociatioQ  of  ideas  which  ufually  coontflai  d 
thurch  with  rtUgion^  I  may  run  the  rifk  of  beiog  mifnolll 
flood  by  fome  readers,  unlefs  I  advertife  them,  that  I  oooiidl 
DO  connection  as  exifling  between  thefe  two  fubjedt ;  and  tk 
where  I  fpeak  of  church  indefinitely^  I  mean  the  govemnieiiti 
a  flate,  afluming  the  name  of  God,  to  govern  by  diTine  aadM 
rity ;  or,  in  other  words,  darkening  tie  ton/ciiucu  rfmim^  im  mi 
t0  opprrfs  them. 
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tith  regard  to  the  reft  of  the  world ; — we  cannot  Anonymout. 
tniTel  with  the  ^^ew/ of  the  eaft,  in  its  unmeafur-    ^      "^^"^ 
lUe  devadations  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Ganges ; 
KMT  tell  by  what  cKher  incantations  mankind  have 
keen  inflamed  with  the  luft  of  ilaughter,  from  thence 
0  the  north  of  Siberia,  or  to  the  fouth  of  Africa. 

Could  we  form  an  eflimate  of  the  lives  loft  in  . 

he  wars  and  pcrfecutions  of  the  chridian  church 

done,  it   muft  be  nearly  equal  to  the  number  of 

ibub  now  exifting  in  Europe.     But  it  is  perhaps 

ia  mercy  to  mankind,  that  we  are  not  able  to  cal- 

culate,  with  any  accuracy,  even   this  portion  of 

human  calamities*  When  Conftantine  ordered  that 

the  hierarchy  (hould  afliime  the  name  of  Chrift,  \i'e 

lie  not  to  confider  him  as  forming  a  new  weapon 

of  deftruiflion  ;  he  only  changed  a  name  which 

had  grown  into  difrepute,  and  would  ferve  the  pur- 

pofe  no  longer,  for  one  that  was  gaining  an  exten- 

five  reputation  ;  it  being  built  on  a  faith  that  was 

likely  to  meet  the  aflent  of  a  confiderable  portion 

of  mankind.     The  cold-hearted  ^  cruelty  of  that 

monarch's 

*  The  report  of  Zofimns,  refpc^ling  the  motives  which  in- 
duced CooftaDtine  to  embrace  chriflianity,  has  not  been  generally 
ocdSted,  though  the  circumftance  is  probable  in  itielf,  and  the 
«iidior  it  confidered  in  other  refpe6ts  an  hiftorian  of  undoubted 
vendty ;  having  written  the  hiftory  of  all  the  emperors  down 
to  his  own  time,  whidi  was  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
Ki  aconmt  is.  That  Conftantine  could  not  be  admitted  into  the 
tU  efiaiUJhed  ehurch  of  Ceres  at  Eleufis,  on  account  of  the  enor« 
ndcf  of  hit  crimei 9  ia  the  murder  of  many  of  his  own  family. 
Bat  OQ  hit  deaandiDg  admiffioDi  the  hierophant  cried  out  with 

horror. 
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AMAymow.  tDonarch's  charafter,  and  bis  embracing  the  ne^ 
dodrines  with  a  temper  hardened  in  the  ilaughcqj 
of  his  relations,  were  omens  unfavourable  to  the  ffN 
ture  complexion  of  the  hierarchy ;  though  he  h4 
thus  coupled  it  with  a  name  that  had  hitherto  beqj 
remarkable  for  its  mildnefs  and  humiliation.  Tfalj 
tranfaftion  has  therefore  given  colour  to  a  fcene  m 
enormities,  which  may  be  regarded  as  nodiia| 
more  than  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  allianci  ^ 
church  andftate.  9 

This  &tal  deviation  from  the  principles  of  tbl 
firft  founder  of  the  faith,  who  declared  that  hit 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  has  deluged  £uit^ 
in  blood  for  a  long  fucceflion  of  ages,  and  carried 
occafional  ravages  into  all  the  other  quarters  of  tbg 
globe.     The  pretence  of  extirpating  the  V 


horror,  <<  Begone,  thou  parricide,  whom  the  gods  will  not  fm 
don. '  The  cbriftiaD  dodors  feized  this  occafion  to  admioiftfl 
to  the  wants  of  the  emperor,  on  condition  that  he  would  adai" 
niiler  to  theirs ;  the  bargain  was  advantageous  on  both  fidesf 
he  declared  himfclf  a  chriftian,  and  took  the  church  voder  bk 
prorefkion,  and  they  pronounced  his  pardon. 

The  fawning  fervility  of  the  new  church,  and  the  blunt  feveri^ 
of  the  old,  on  that  occaGon,  mark  the  precife  charader  of  tiM 
ccclefiaflical  policy  of  all  ages  ;  and  both  examples  have  becfl 
followed  in  numerous  inihnces.  The  manoeuvres  of  the  popo 
on  the  converfion  of  Clovis,  on  iandioning  the  ufurpation  ol 
Pepin,  and  oo  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne,  are  amoag  the 
imitations  of  the  former;  the  ridiculous  chaftiieineot  of 
Henry  the  fccond  of  England,  and  the  numerous  anathemai 
fulminated  againft  whole  kingdoms,  are  proofs  of  the  latter.  Wfl 
may  likewife  remark,  that  the  conduA  of  Conftantiiie  has  beeo 
copied  in  s^il  its  eflential  points  by  Henry  the  eightli. 
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sf  ancient  eftablifliments,  and  the  innumerable  here-  AtMnymout. 
fies  of  the  new^  has  been  the  never*failing  argu- 
ment of  princes  as  well  as  pontiffs,  from  the  wars 
of  Conftantine  down  to  the  pitiful,  ftill-born  re- 
bellion of  Calonne  and  the  count  d'Artois. 

From  the  time  of  the  converiion  of  Clovis, 
dirough  all  the  Merovingian  race,  France  and 
Germany  groaned  under  the  fury  of  ecclefiaftical 
monfters,  hunting  down  the  Druids,  overturning 
the  temples  of  the  Roman  polytheifls,  and  drench- 
ing the  plains  with  the  blood  of  Arians.     The 
vars  of  Charlemagne  againfl:  the  Saxons,  the  Huns, 
die  Lombards,  and  the  Moors,  which  defolated 
Eorope  for  forty  years,  had  for  their  principal  ob- 
jeft  the  extending  and  purifying  of  the  chriftian 
tucb.     The  crufades,  which  drained  Europe  of  its 
joung  men  at  eight  fucceflive  periods,  mud  have 
fiicrificed,  including  Afiatics  and  Africans,  at  lead 
fMir  millions  of  lives.  The  wars  of  the  Guelfs  and 
Gibelins,  or  pope  and  anti-pope,  ravaged  Italy, 
and  involved  half  Europe  in  fadions  for  two  cen- 
turies together.   The  expulfion  of  the  Moors  from 
Spun  depopulated  that  kingdom  by  a  war  of  feven 
kuidred  years,  and  eftablifhed  the  inquilition  to 
Btcrdid  the  refurredion  of  fociety  ;  while  millions 
of  die  natives  of  South  America  have  been  de« 
boyed  by  attempting  to  convert  them. 

In  this  enumeration,  we  have  taken  no  notice  of 
ihat  train  of  calamities  which  attended  the  recon- 
tafion  of  the  eaftern  empire,  and  attaching  it  to 
(he  hith  of  Mahomet  j  nor  of  the  various  havoc 

which 
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Anenynottf.  wbich  followed  the  difflienibennent  of  the  cathoB 
church  by  that  fortunate  fchifm,  which  by  foa 
is  denominated  the  Lutheran  hcrefy,  and  by  otfaei 
the  proteftant  reformation. 

But  thefe,  it  will  be  faid,  are  only  general  tntti 
of  uncivilifed  charader,  which  we  all  contempfaa 
with  equal  horror,  and  which^  among  enlighcena 
natjonsj  there  can  be  no  danger  of  feeing  renewed 
It  is  true,  that  in  feveral  countries  the  glooms  Q 
intolerance  feem  to  be  pierced  by  the  rays  of  phi 
lofophy ;  and  we  may  foon  expeft  -to  fee  Europ 
tmiverfally  difclaiming  the  right  of  one  man  to  itf 
terfere  in  the  religion  of  another.  We  may  re 
mark  however, /ry?,  that  this  is  far  from  being  dM 
cafe  at  this  moment ;  and  Jecondly^  that  it  is  i 
bleiling  which  never  can  originate  from  any  ftat© 
cftablifhment  of  religion.  For  proofs  of  the  formet; 
we  need  not  penetrate  into  Spain  or  Italy,  nor  read 
the  hiftory  of  the  late  fanatical  management  of  thi 
war  in  Brabant — but  look  to  the  two  moft  enlighr 
ened  countries  in  Europe ;  fee  the  riots  at  Birmiog 
ham,  and  the  conduft  of  the  refradory  priefts  ii 
France. 

With  regard  to  the  fecond  remark — we  may  t 
well  own  the  truth  at  firft  as  at  lafl,  and  havi 
fenfe  this  year  as  the  next :  the  extftence  of  any  km 
cf  liberty  is  incompatible  with  the  exijience  of  any  kim 
of  church.  By  liberty  I  mean  the  enjoyment  6 
equal  rights,  and  by  church  I  mean  any  mode  o 
worfliip  declared  to  be  national^  or  declared  tc 

have  any  preference  in  the  eyeof  the  law. 

Tc 
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To  render  this  truth  a  little  more  ^miliar  to  AaonynKwt. 
ike  mind  of  any  reader  who  (hall  find  himfelf 
lirlied  with  it,  we  will  take  a  view  o£  the  church 
ia  a  different  light  from  what  we  have  yet  con- 
idered  it.  We  have  noticed  hitherto  only  its  mofl 
irflung  chara&eriftics^  in  which  it  appears  like  a 
puktf  (talking  over  fociety^  and  wielding  the  fvvord 
of  (butter ;  but  it  likewife  performs  the  office  of 
fleot  difeafe  and  of  unperceived  decay ;  where  we 
my  contemplate  it  as  a  canker^  corroding  the 
iktis  of  the  moral  worlds  and  debafing  all  that  is 
aoble  in  man. 

If  I  mention  fome  traits  which  are  rather  pecu- 
fiar  to  the  Roman  catholic  conflitution.  it  is  be- 
oufe  that  is  the  predominant  church  in  thofe  parts 
of  Europe  where  revolutions  are  fooneft  expefted  ; 
and  not  becaufe  it  is  any  worfe  or  any  better 
dan  any  other  that  ever  has  or  ever  can  exift.  I 
hinted  before,  and  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  repeat^ 
that  the  hierarchy  is  every  where  the  fame,  fo  far 
as  the  circumftances  of  focicty  will  permit ;  for  it 
borrows  and  lends,  and  interchanges  its  features  in 
fome  meafure  with  the  age  and  nation  with  which 
it  has  to  deal,  without  ever  loiing  light  of  its  ob- 
jeft.  It  is  every  where  the  fame  engine  of  (late ; 
and  whether  it  be  guided  by  a  lama  or  a  mufti, 
by  a  pontifex  or  a  pope,  by  a  bramin,  a  bKhop, 
or  a  druidj  it  is  entitled  to  an  equal  (hare  ol 
rcfped. 

The  (irft  great  objeft  of  the  prieft  is  to  eftabli(h 
a  belief  in  the  minds  of  she  people,  that  be  bim/el/ 
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AaooyiBoui,  is  poffeffid  offupematuralpowers ;  and  the  church  \ 
all  times  has  made  its  way  in  the  world,  in  pre 
portion  as  the  pried  has  fucceeded  in  this  parti 
cular.  This  is  the  foundation  of  every  thing-- 
the  life  and  foul  of  all  chat  is  fubverfive  and  unac 
countable  in  human  affairs;  it  is  introducing  j 
new  element  into  fociety  ;  it  is  the  rudder  unde 
the  water^  (leering  the  (hip  almoft  diredly  contnu; 
Co  the  wind  that  gives  it  motion. 

A  belief  in  the  fupernatural  powers  of  the  prieC 
has  been  infpired  by  means  which  in  difiereni 
nations  have  been  known  by  different  names— 
fuch  as  a(b'ologies^  auguries^  oracles,  or  incantt- 
tions.  This  article  once  e(Ubli(hed,  its  continu- 
ation is  not  a  difficult  taik  y  for,  as  the  chuicti 
acquires  wealth,  it  furni(hes  itfelf  with  the  nece(^ 
iary  apparatus,  and  the  trade  is  carried  on  to  ad- 
Tantage.  The  impofition  too  becomes  more  eafy 
from  the  authority  of  precedent,  by  which  the  ia« 
quiiitive  faculties  of  the  mind  are  benumbed ;  mea 
believe  by  prefcription,  and  orthodoxy  is  heredi* 
tary. 

In  this  manner  every  nation  of  antiquity  received 
the  poifon  in  its  in&ncy,  and  was  rendered  inca- 
pable of  acquiring  a  vigorous  manhood,  of  fpeak- 
ing  a  national  will,  or  of  ading  with  that  dignity 
and  generolity  which  are  natural  to  man  in  fo- 
ciety. The  moment  that  Romulus  confulted  die 
oracles  for  the  building  of  his  city,  that  moment 
he  interdidled  its  future  citizens  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty  among  themlelves,  as  well  as  all  ideas  of  juf- 
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ticc  towards  their  neighbours.  Men  never  aft  their  Anonymout. 
own  opinions^  in  company  with  thofe  who  can  give 
them  the  opinions  of  gods ;  and  as  long  as  go- 
vernors have  an  eftabliQied  mode  of  confulting  the 
aufpiccs,  there  is  no  ricceffity  to  eftabhfti  any  mode 
of  confulting  the  people.  Nihil  fublice Jine  dufpu 
tits  nee  domi  nee  militide  gerebatur  *,  was  the  Roman 
mpia  tbarta ;  and  it  (lood  in  place  of  a  decla- 
ration of  the  rights  of  man.  There  is  fomething 
extremely  impofing  in  a  maxim  of  this  kind.  No- 
thing is  more  pious,  peaceful,  and  moderate  in 
appearance  ;  and  nothing  more  (avage  and  abomi- 
nable in  its  operation.  But  it  is  a  genuine  church^ 
m4xim,  and  9  as  fuch^  deferves  a  further  confide- 
ration. 

« 

One  obvious  tendency  of  this  maxim  is,  like 
the  feudal  rights,  to  inculcate  radical  ideas  of  in- 
equalities among  men  i  and  it  does  this  in  a  much 
greater  degree.  The  feudal  diftance  between  man 
and  man  is  perceptible  and  definite ;  but  the  mo- 
ment you  give  one  member  of  fociety  a  familiar 
Jntercourfe  with  God,  you  launch  him  into  the 
region  of  infinities  and  invifibilities;  you  unfit  him 
and  his  brethren  to  live  together  on  any  terms  but 
Aofe  of  ftupid  reverence  and  of  infolent  abufe. 

Another  tendency  is  to  make  men  cruel  and 
favage  in  a  preternatural  degree.  When  a  perfon 
believes  that  he  is  doing  the  immediate  work  of 
God,  he  divefts  himfelf  of  the  feelings  of  a  man, 

*  Cicero  dc  Dtvlnalione^  Ub.  u 
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AtiwytoMt.  And  an  ambitious  general,  who  wiflies  to  extirpate 
or  to  plunder  a  neighbouring  nation,  has  only  to 
order  the  pried  to  do  his  duty,  and  fet  the  people  ac 
work  by  an  oracle :  they  then  know  no  other  bounds 
to  their  phrenfy  than  the  will  of  their  leader,  pro- 
nounced by  the  prieft ;  whofe  voice  to  them  is  the 
voice  of  God.  In  this  cafe,  the  lead  attention  to 
mercy  or  juftice  would  be  abhorred,  as  adifobedi- 
ence  to  the  divine  command.  This  circumftance 
alone  is  fufficient  to  account  for  two-thirds  of  the 
cruelty  of  all  wars — perhaps  in  a  great  meafurc 
for  their  exiftence — and  has  given  rife  to  an  opi- 
nion, that  nations  are  cruel  in  proportion  as  they 
are  religious.  But  the  obfervation  ought  to  (land 
thus.  Thai  nations  are  cruel  in  proportion  as  ibey  are 
guided  by  priejlsi  than  which  there  is  no  axiom 
more  undeniably  without  exception. 

Another  tendency  of  governing  men  by  oracles, 
is  to  make  them  factious  and  turbulent  in  the  ufe 
of  liberty  when  they  feel  themfelves  in  poflefHon 
of  it.  In  all  ancient  democracies,  the  great  body 
of  the  people  enjoyed  no  liberty  at  all ;  and  thofa 
who  were  called  freemen  exercifed  it  only  by  ftarts, 
for  the  purpofe  of  revenging  injuries — not  in  a  re- 
gular conftituted  mode  of  preventing  them;  the 
body  politic  ufed  liberty  as  a  medicine,  and  not 
as  daily  bread.  Hence  it  has  happened,  that  the 
hiftory  of  ancient  democracies  and  of  modern  in- 
furreftions  is  quoted  upon  us,  to  the  infulc  of 
common  fenfe,  to  prove  that  a  whole  people  is 
not  capable  of  governing  itfelf.    It  is  the  want  of 
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liberty,  and  not  the  enjoyment  of  it,  which  has  oc-  ^°y^^ 
afioned  all  the  &ftions  in  fodiecy  from  the  be- 
ginning of  time,  and  will  do  fo  to  the  end ;  it  is 
becaufe   the  people  are  not  habitually  free  from 
civil  and  ccdefiaftical  tyrants,  that  they  are  dif- 
pofed  to  cxercife  tyranny  themfelves.     Habitual 
freedom  produces  effeAs  direftly  the  reverfe  in 
every  particular.     For  a  proof  of  this,  look  into 
America ;  or,  if  that  be  too  much  trouble,  look 
into  human  nature  with  the  eyes  of  common  fenfe. 
When  the  chriftian  religion  was  perverted  and 
prefled  into  the  fervice  of  government,  under  the 
name  of  the  cbriftian  churchy  it  became  neceflary 
that  its  priefts  (hould  fet  up  for  fupernatural  powers, 
and  inveft  themfelves  in  the  fame  cloak  of  infalli- 
bility of  •  which  they  had  dripped  their  predecef- 
fors,  the  druids  and  the  augurs.     This  they  ef- 
fcfted  by  miracles ;  for  which  they  gained  fo  great 
a  reputation,  that  they  were  canonized  after  death, 
and  have  furniQied  modern  Europe  with  a  much 
greater  catalogue  of  faints  than  could  be  found 
in  any  breviary  of  the  ancients.     The  polytheifm 
rf  the  catholic  church  is  more  fplendid,  for  the 
number  of  its  divinities,  than  that  of  theEIeufinian; 
and  they  are  not  inferior  in  point  of  attributes. 
The  Denis  of  France  is  at  lead  equal  to  the  Ju- 
piter of  Greece,  or  the  Apis  of  Egypt.     As  to  fu- 
pernatural powers,  the  cafe  is  precifely  the  fame 
ia  both  ;  and  the  portions  of  infallibility  are  dealt 
tut  from  the  pope  to  the  fubordinate  priefts,  ac- 
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Anonrmous,  corJing  to  their  rank,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  com- 
piece  ihe  harmony  of  the  fyftem. 

Cicero  has  written  with  as  much  judgment  and 
erudition  on  the  *'  corruptions"  of  the  old  Roman 
church,  as  Dr.  Pricflley  has  on  ihofe  of  the  new. 
But  it  is  not  the  cburch  which  is  corrupted  by  men, 
it  is  men  who  are  corrupted  by  the  church ;  for  the 
very  exiftence  of  a  church,  as  I  have  before  de- 
fined it,  is  founded  on  a  he  :  ic  fcts  out  with  the 
blafpheiiiy  of  giving  to  one  clafs  of  men  the  attri- 
butes  of  God ;  and  the  praililing  of  thefc  forceries 
by  that  clafs,  and  believing  them  by  another^  cor- 
rupts and  \iciates  the  whole. 

One  of  the  mod  admirable  contrivances  of  the 
chrifliah  church  is  the  bufinefs  of  confefficns.  It 
requires  great  refledlion  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
cffefts  wrought  on  focicty  by  this  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery. It  is  a  folemn  recognition  of  tlie  fuper- 
natural  powers  of  the  prieft,  repeated  every  day  in 
'the  year  by  every  human  creature  above  the  age 
of  twelve  years.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than 
for  men  to  judge  of  every  thing  around  them,  anc^ 
6vcn  of  thcmfelves,  by  comfarijon  ;  and  in  this  cafe 
what  opinion  arc  the  laity  to  form  of  their  own 
dignity  ?  When  a  poor,  ignorant,  vicious  mortal  is 
fet  up  for  the  god^  what  is  to  be  the  man  ?  I  can- 
not conceive  of  any  pcrfon  going  ferioufly  to  a 
confeffional,  and  believing  in  the  equality  of  rights, 
as  poflcffing  one  moral  fcntiment  that  is  worthy 
of  a  rational  being. 

Another 
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Another  contrivance  of  the  fame  fort,  and  little  Anonymoui, 
inferior  in  efficacy,  is  the  law  of  celibacy  impofed 
on  the  priefthood,  both  male  and  female,  in  almoft 
all  church-eftablifliments  that  have  hitherto  ex- 
iftcd.  The  prieft  is  in  the  firft  place  armed  with 
the  weapons  of  moral  deftruftion,  by  which  he 
is  made  the  profeffional  enemy  of  his  fellow  men ; 
and  then,  for  fear  he  (hould  negled  to  ufe  thofe 
weapons — for  fear  he  (hould  contraft  the  feelings 
and  friendlhips  of  rational  beings,  by  mingling 
with  fociety  and  becoming  one  of  its  members— 
for  fear  his  impofitions  flionld  be  difcovered  by  the 
intimacy  of  family  connexions — he  is  interdifted 
the  mod  cordial  endearments  of  life;  he  is  fevered 
from  the  fympathies  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
yet  compelled  to  be  with  them  ;  his  afieftions  are 
held  in  the  mortmain  of  perpetual  inadivity ;  and, 
like  the  dead  men  of  Mezentius,  he  is  laflied  to 
fociety  for  tyranny  and  contamination. 

The  whole  of  this  management,  in  fclefting, 
preparing,  and  organizing  the  members  of  the 
ccclefiaftical  body,  is  purfued  with  the  fame  uni- 
form,  cold-blooded  hoftility  againft  the  focial  har- 
monies of  life.  The  fubjeds  are  taken  from  the 
voun^er  fons  of  noble  families,  who  from  their 
birth  are  confidered  as  a  nuifancc  to  the  houfe,  and 
an  ouicaft  from  parental  attachment.  They  are 
then  cut  off  from  all  opportunities  of  forming  fra* 
temal  affections,  and  educated  in  a  cloifter ;  till 
ihey  enter  upon  their  public  functions,  as  difconr 
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Anoaymottf.  M&ed  froiTi  the  feelings  of  the  community,  as  it 
is  defigned  they  (hall  ever  remain  from  its  inte* 
refts. 

I  will  not  mention  the  corruption  of  morals, 
which  muft  refult  from  the  combined  caufes  of  the 
ardent  paflions  of  conftrained  celibacy,  and  the 
fecret  interviews  of  the  pried  with  the  women  of 
his  charge,  for  the  purpofe  of  confeffions  j  I  will 
draw  no  arguments  from  the  difTenfions  fown  in 
families  ;  the  jealoufies  and  confequent  aberrations 
of  both  hufband  and  wife,  occafioned  by  an  in« 
triguing  ftranger  being  in  the  fecrets  of  both  ;  the 
difcouragements  laid  upon  matrimony  by  a  general 
dread  of  thefe  confequence^  in  the  minds  of  men 
of  refledtion — effefts  which  are  remarkable  in  all 
catholic  countries  ;  but  I  will  conclude  this  article 
by  obferving  the  direft  influence  that  ecclefiaftical 
celibacy  alone  has  had  on  the  population  of  Eu- 
rope. 

This  policy  of  the  church  muft  have  produced 
at  leaft  as  great  an  effeft,  in  thinning  fociety,  as 
the  whole  of  her  wars  and  perfecutions.  In  ca- 
tholic Europe  there  muft  be  near  a  million  of  ec- 
clefiaftics.  This  proportion  of  mankind  continuing 
dedufted  from  the  agents  of  population  for  fifteen 
centuries,  muft  have  precluded  the  exiftence  of 
more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  the  human 
fpecies. 

Should  the  reader  be  difpofed  on  this  remark  to 
liften  to  the  reply  which  is  fometimes  made,  that 

Europe 
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Europe  is  fufficicntly  populous ;  I  beg  he  would  Anonymou*. 
fulpcnd  his  decilion,  till  he  (hall  fee  what  may  be         - 
faid,  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  on  protedted  in- 
duftry ;  and  until  he  (hall  well  conlider  the  effefts 
of  liberty  on  the  means  of  fub(iftence.    That  reply 
is  certainly  one  of  the  axioms  of  tyranny,  and  is  ^ 

of  kin  to  the  famous  wiQi  of  Caligula,  that  the 
whole  Roman  people  had  but  one  ncckr 

The  French  have  gone  as  far  in  the  deftruftion 
of  the  hierarchy  as  could  have  been  expefted, 
confidering  the  habits  of  the  people  and  the  prefent 
circumftances  of  Europe.  The  church  in  that . 
countfy  was  like  royalty — the  prejudices  in  its 
favour  were  too  ftrong  to  be  vanquifhed  all  at 
once.  The  moft  that  could  be  done,  was  to  tear 
the  bandage  from  the  eyes  of  mankind,  break  the 
charm  of  inequality,  demolilh  ranks  and  infallibi-* 
lities,  and  teach  the  people  that  mitres  and  crowns 
did  not  confer  fupernatural  powers.  As  long  as 
public  teachers  are  chofen  by  the  people,  are  fa-» 
laried  and  removeable  by  the' people,  are  born  and 
married  among  the  people,  have  families  to  bfe 
educated  and  protefted  from  opprefTion  and  from 
vice ;  as  long  as  they  have  all  the  common  fym* 
pathies  of  fociety  to  bind  them  to  the  public  in» 
tcreft,  there  is  very  little  danger  of  their  becoming 
tyrants  by  force,  and  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  will 
prevent  their  being  fo  by  craft. 

In  the  united  ftates  of  America  there  is   no 
church ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  principal  circum- 
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Asonymoai.  fbuices  which  diflingui(h  that  government  from  all 
others  that  ever  exifted;  it  enfures  the  unem- 
b^rrafled  exercife  of  religion,  the  continuation  of 
public  inftruftion  in  the  fcience  of  liberty  anci 
happinefs,  and  promifes  a  long  duration  to  a  repre- 
fentative  government. 


3Ijt. 
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Ms.    CJ  P  E  L     L  0  F  FT. 

FROM  his  principles  of  general  government,  Remarkt 
in  thofe  points  which  he  regards  as  contain-  ^/^f  ^h* 
JDg  the  great  outlines  of  a  conftitution,  Mr.  Burke  Ij^^^^' 
proceeds  to  thofe  incidental  obftacles  from  pre-  p^rJ^c. 
judice  and  habit,  to  which  a  wife  legiflature  is  to 
apply  its  attention.  And  I  own  that  I  do  think 
with  him,  that  there  are  occafions  where  it  is  the 
beft  prudence  to  be  tender,  even  to  an  apparent 
extreme,  in  the  treatment  of  cuftoms  which  have 
blended  themfelves  with  the  opinions,  the  habits, 
the  earlieft  and  the  lateft  views  of  a  people. 
Light  is  to  be  offered;  but  in  vaiii  will  it  be 
forced  upon  them.  And  I  do  not  fee  how  even 
the  greater  part  of  a  community  can  compel, 
uiihout  injuftice  and  an  uneftimated  inflidlion  of 
fuffering,  a  clafs  of  human  beings,  taught  to  form 
their  views,  their  fentiments  of  obligation,  their 
habits  of  thought  and  adlion,  their  hopes  of  com- 
fort, and  all  the  aflbciations  which  conftitute  the 
charadler  and  difpofition,  upon  a  fcale  remote 
from  the  general  ufage  of  life,  to  quit  their  folitude, 
and  be  caft,  unprepared,  unconneded  on  the 
world.  I  do  not  fee  how,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
religious  order  which  the  people  has  long  beheld 
under  certain  circumftances,  can  fuddenly  and 
cooipulfively  be  placed  in  different  and  contrary 
circumftances,  without  great  and  unmerited  dif- 
trcfs  to  many  individuals,  and  without  eifential  dif- 

ad  vantage 
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advantage  to  the  ftate,  which  always  fuffers  bjr  <'' 
diminution  of  confidence  when  ancient  privileges  ' 
and  advantages  are  feized  from  their  poflTeflbrSj  ' 
without  fair  and  full  proof  of  their  delinquency,  ' 
or  of  the  utter  incompatibility  of  even  the  tempo-  • 
rary  continuance  of  the  inftitutions  on  which  they  •  ■ 
are  founded,  with  the  public  fecurity  and  freedom. 
A  good  and  wife  government  would  certainly 
never  attempt  to  create  and  nourifli  prejudices  for 
the  fake  of  governing  by  them  :  happily,  indeed, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  true  of  prejudices,  that  they 
muft  ht  found  J  they  cannot  be  created  to  ferve  an 
occafion  :  but  thofe  which  it  finds  it  would  treat 
as  nature,  in  her  general  oeconomy,  does  the  mifts 
and  vapours,  fo  often  the  harbingers  of  a  mild, 
fplendid,  and  genial  day.  If  fuddenly  precipitated, 
you  have  a  chill  and  comfortlefs,  if  haftily  driven 
by  impetuous  winds,  a  tempeftuous,  if  not  deftruc- 
tive  day  :  but  if  gradually  fubfiding,  as  they  ge- 
nerally do,  as  the  influence  of  the  fun  advances 
from  the  dawn  to  the  perfeft  day,  they  melt  kindly 
and  infenfibly  into  the  untroubled  iky ;  all  is  tran- 
quillity^ and  progreflive  illumination.  I  think 
with  Mr.  Burke,  that  prejudices  are  generally 
fo  relative  to  the  ftate  of  a  people,  fo  incorpo- 
rated with  right  fentiments  and  aflimilated  to  the 
beft  affedions,  fo  attached  to  the  heart,  and  fo 
flowly  corrected  by  the  underftanding,  that  an 
attempt  at  once  to  expel  them  would  not  acce- 
lerate, but  retard  perfeftion ;  not  introduce  order, 
but  be  the  too  readily  obeyed  fignal  of  confufion. 

2  I  (hould 
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I  (hould  therefore  be  no  friend  to  any  forcible  Mr.  Capel 
means  which  ihould  fecularize  the  monaftic  orders 
of  a  ftate^  or  in  a  manner  diflfecularize  the  others ; 
(hould  trample  on  the  folemn  ornaments  of  the 

r 

churches,  or  infringe  the  ftillnefs  of  the  cloifter. 
To  me,  and  to  many,  religion  is  in  her  proper 
g^  when  fimple  and  unadorned  :  but  if  the  cuf- 
lom  of  others  has  been  to  prefent  her  to  their 
imaginations  in  habits  which  to  their  ideas  are 
more  fuited  to  her  native  dignity,  the  end  of  both 
may  be  ftiU  the  fame :  the  habitual  veneration  of 
the  deity,  the  difpofitions  of  purity  and  benevo- 
lence, may  be  forming  equally  under  different 
means  adapted  to  our  different  tempers  and  early 
life.    If  we  both  are  left  at  liberty  to  purfue  our 
rcfpe&ive  modes  of  expreffing  our  common  duty, 
without  lofs  of  civil  or  focial  eftimation,  all  is 
right. 


jINONr^ 
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jiNONrMOUS. 

WITH  regard  to  the  rcfumption  of  the  cburcb 
lands  J  which  is  a  very  favourite  theme  of 
"  Mr.  Burke's  defamation,  and  which  he  prepoftc- 
roiifly  reprefents  as  an  aft  of  lawlefs  rapine,  and  a 
violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  public 
juftice  i  I  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  it  cannot  be 
pretended  that  the  clergy  in  France^  or  in  any  other 
kingdom,  hold  their  ecclefiaftical  preferments  by 
the  fame  tenure  with  their  private  eftates  and  per-r 
fpnal  property.  The  clergy  are  a  clafs  of  citizens, 
to  whom  is  allotted,  in  common  with  other  claffes 
of  men  of  other  defcriptions,  a  portion  of  the  na- 
tional revenue,  as  a  compenfation  for  certain  fer-^ 
vices  to  be  rendered  to  the  (late  or  the  community^ 
and  certain  duties  to  be  performed. — "  But,"  to 
tranfcribe  the  words  of  the  prefent  excellent  bifliop 
of  London,  in  his  primary  charge  to  the  clergy  of 
his  diocefe,  ^^  if  once  we  relinquifti  our  proper 
«^  ftations,  and  rufli  into  the  world  ;  if  we  confider 
'^  our  preferments  merely  as  life-eftates,  without 
*^  any  regard  to  the  perfonal  fervices  and  perfonal 
*^  duties  with  which  they  are  charged  ;  we  (hall 
**  moft  affuredly  forfeit  the  good  opinion,  and, 
*^  with  this,  the  fupport  of  the  ftate.  The  firm 
**  ground  we  now  (land  upon,  will  (ink  from  under 
^*  our  feet,  and  our  properties  and  revenues  will  be 
*^  fwept  away  like  diofe  of  our  brethren  in  a  neigh- 
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"  bouring  kingdom,  whofe  defpoliation  is  faid  to  Anonymou* 
"  have  been  no  lefs  owing  to  their  non-refidence, 
«*  their  love  of  pieafure,  their  lofs  of  the  public  efteemj 
"  than  to  the  fubverfion  of  the  civil  government. 
Will  any  one  dare  to  affirm^  that,  in  cafes  iimilar  to 
that  which  the  venerable  prelate  here  fuppofes,  a 
rcfumption  of  that  part  of  the  national  revenue,  fo 
ufelefsly,  or  rather  fo  mifchievoufly  appropriated, 
would  be  no  better  than  a  public  robbery  ?  No- 
thing can  be  clearer,  than  that  the  (late  poflefles 
the  fame  inherent  authority  to  reduce  or  refume 
the  revenues  of  the  clergy,  as  the  revenues  of  the 
army,  or  of  the  various  clafles  of  perfons  employed 
in  the  civil  departments  of  the  ftate.  Who  will 
difpute  the  authority  of  the  ftate  to  reduce  the 
public  ftipends  of  the  bench  of  judges  ?  Do  the 
bench  of  biftiops  hold  their  emoluments  by  a  tenure 
more  facred  ?  The  ecclefiaftical  eftabllQiment  it- 
felf  exifts  but  by  the  favour  and  permiflion  of  the 
ftate.  And  fome  who  rank  high  as  chriftian  phi- 
lofophers  have  not  hefitated  to  declare  themfelves 
of  opinion,  that  the  whole  apparatus  is  as  fuper- 
fluous  as  it  is  expenfive  ;  and  that  chriftianity 
flouriOied  much  more  before  it  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  civil  powers,  than  it  has  ever  done  fince. 
And  indeed,  if  the  French  arc,  as  Mr.  Burke  aflerts, 
a  nation  of  atheifts,  notwithftanding  the  ineftima- 
blc  advantages  which,  according  to  him,  refult 
from  a  religious  eftablifliment,  mere  curiofity  would 
lead  us  to  enquire,  what  they  would  have  been  if 
no  fuch  eftablifliment  had  ever  exifted.  The  na- 
tional 
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AoonymooB.  tional  aflcmbly  are  far  from  entertaining,  howefci'y  ^ 
the  mod  diftant  idea  of  aboliftiing  the  ecclefiaftiol  " 
cftabliftimcnt.  They  have,  indeed,  blafted  for 
ever  the  profpefts  of  ambition  and  avarice  in  the 
church,  by  a  redudion  and  equalization  of  its  enor- 
mous wealth.  They  have  abolifhed  pluralities j  . 
they*'  have  enforced  refidence ;  they  have  ex- 
tinguifhed  patronage.  Thefe  are  the  mighty  evib 
they  have  done.  And  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  profound 
Mrifdom,  has  taken  upon  him  to  pronounce,  ^'  that, 
*'  in  confequence  of  this  arrangement,  nothing  of 
**  fcience  or  enidition  can  exift  in  the  Gallican 
'*  church  ;  that  all  men  of  fobriety  will  be  driven 
•*  from  the  clerical  profeflion  ;  and  that  the  Galli* 
*^  can  clergy  will  be  degraded  into  a  fet  of  licen- 
•*  tious,  bold,  crafty,  fadlious,  flattering  wretches.'' 
And  he  adds,  **  that  the  prefent  ruling  powers  have 
**  fubftituted,  for  that  property  of  which  they  have 
•*  plundered  the  church,  a  degrading  penfionary 
*^  eftablifliment,  to  which  no  man  of  liberal  ideas, 
"  or  liberal  condition,  will  deftine  his  children.'* 
But  how  do  fa£fs  correfpond  with  thefe  weak,  rafti, 
and  dogmatical  aflertions  ?  Do  men  of  liberal  ideas, 
and  liberal  condition,  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
Utopia  excepted,  really  fcruple  to  accept  of  civil 
employments  for  themfelves,  or  their  children,  be- 
caufe  they  are  degraded  by  the  penfionary  cfta- 
blifhments  or  pecuniary  appointments  annexed  to 
them  ?  If  not — how  will  the  ecclefiaftical  dignity 
be  degraded  by  them  ?  Are  not  the  clergy  in  Hol- 
land^ and  America,  and  Switzerland,  fupported  in 

this 
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diis  mtnner  ?  Then,  why  may  not  the  French  go-  A«mym 
fcmment  adopt  die  fame  mode  of  fupporting  the 
French  clergy,  without  being  reviled  for  it  by  Mr. 
Burke  ?  And  though  in  the  church  of  Scotland j  as 
now  in  France,  there  are  no  middle  clafles  of 
dergf^  who  are  left  at  their  eafe^  as  Mr.  Burke 
phrafes  it,  or,  in  other  words,  who  poflefs  large  re- 
venues, and  perform  no  fervices— "  no  lordly  ab- 
bots,  purple  as  their  wines — no  downy  dodors,  to 
ilumber  and  fatten  in  the  (tails  of  theology ;"  yet  it 
willjioc  be  faid,  that  nothing  of  fcience  or  erudition 
exifts  in  the  Scotti(h  church,  fo  long  as  a  Robert- 
foo,  a  Campbell,  a  Gerard,  a  Blair,  and  many  other 
umes  which  might  be  enumerated,  continue  to 
idom  and  dignify  her  communion. 


out. 
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REV.   MR.   NARES. 

of  GotcS-  TTHOUGH  it  be  a  moft  falfe,  and  the  refuge 
iDcnt  op-  JL  of  a  defperate  pervferfenefs,  to  aflert  that  rc- 
Frcnch  Hgion  was  at  firft  invented  by  the  magiftrate  or 
"^"'  lawgiver,  the  better  to  effed  his  purpofes ;  yet  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  to  law  and  public  order  there  can  be 
no  aid  fo  perfeft  or  fo  powerful  as  religious  prin- 
ciple. That  which  pervades  the  heart,  and  regu- 
lates the  fecret  fpringsofaftions,  is  able  to  prevent 
fuch  crimes,  and  difpofition  towards  offence,  as 
human  law  can  never  take  within  its  cognizance; 
and,  by  referring  to  a  judge  of  infinite  intelligence, 
excludes  all  hope  of  paffing  undetefted.  An  aid 
fo  powerful  fliould,  moft  affuredly,  be  fought  by 
every  wife  and  prudent  lawgiver  ;  and  a  good  man, 
in  thofe  circumftances,  muft  naturally  wi(h  to  make 
that  dodrine  prevalent  which  he  himfclf  believes 
to  be  divine. 

Now  it  fecms  impoffible,  that  without  the  aid  of 
an  eftablifliment  the  culture  of  religion  can  be  pro- 
perly encouraged,  or  its  permanence  fecured  :  for, 
though  to  entertain  fome  notions  of  religion  be  fo 
natural  to  man  that  he  is  hardly  ever  found  di- 
vefted  of  them  totally,  yet,  to  think  corrcftly  on  a 
fubjc(5l  fo  abftrufc,  or  to  aft  confiftently  with  fuch 
good  principles  as  he  admits,  are  things  fo  little 
fuited  to  his  feeble  reafon  and  ftrong  paflions,  that 
we  find  him  always  liable  to  the  greateft  corrup- 
tions 
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dons  io  opinion,  and  the  mod  extreme  licentiouf-  ^^  j^^^ 
ncfs  in  condud.  Narw. 

As  an  anchor,  to  prevent  in  fome  degree  un- 
certain fluctuations^  an  eflablifhment  is  highly  ufe- 
fuL  It  is  a  public  teflimony  of  preference  to  the 
perfuafion  fo  maintained>  by  which  it  is  enabled  to 
command  attention  and  refpedti  It  enforces  duties 
which  might  otherwife  feem  merely  fpecularive ; 
tod  gives,  in  due  return  for  the  fupport  that  law 
derives  from  the  internal  principle,  the  ftrength  of 
law  to  regulate  the  outward  pradtice^ 

The  religion  to  be  ellabliflied  in  any  country 
mull  be,  for  many  reafons,  that  which  the  people, 
or  an  evident  m^ority  among  them,  may  approve* 
In  the  firft  place,  from  a  kind  of  neceility  -,  for  the 
people,  having  indefeafibly  the  main  ftrength  of 
the  (late  reading  in  them,  cannot,  if  it  (hould  he^ 
come  a  conteft,  be  compelled  to  pay  obedience 
where  they  do  not  give  aflent :  or  if,  in  matters  of 
lefs  confequence,  they  might,  yet  in  that  which 
ihcy  fo  ftrongly  feel  as  their  religion  they  will  not 
be  fo  tradable.  In  the  fecond  place,  from  evident 
experience  ;  for,  as  the  end  of  an  eftabliQiment,  in 
common  with  all  other  plans  of  legiflative  wifdom, 
is  puilic  benefit f  the  greater  number  it  embraces,  the 
more  widely  are  its  benefits  difTufed. 

With  refpedt  to  the  internal  form  of  an  eftablifli- 
tncnt,  (hould  any  be  prefcribed  by  the  religion  thus 
admitted,  that  of  coutfe  muft  be  preferred.  If  it 
be  left  to  men,  as  in  the  chriftian  revelation  we 
have  caufe  to  think  it  is,  to  form  the  government 
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Rev.  Mr.  of  church,  as  well  as  ftate,  according  to  their  vicw8 
of  general  utility,  then  it  muft  become  a  work  of 
human  wifdom  like  the  former. 

Without  attempting  a  detail,  which  here  would 
be  mifplaced,  thus  much  at  leaft  is  evident,  that  of 
things  defigned  for  fimilar  ends,  the  regulation 
(hould  alfo  be,  in  wifdom,  fimilar :  confequentljr, 
as  political  eftablifhment,  conftrufted  upon  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  calls  for  a  gradation 
of  orders,  with  provifion  for  the  ableft  minds  to 
govern,  and  the  inferior  to  obey,  with  profpcdks  to 
excite  a  laudable  ambition  for  the  public  fervicc; 
fo  alfo  in  the  church  eftablifliment  there  muft  be, 
for  the  fame  reafons,  the  like  fubordination,  and  the 
fame  incitements. 

The  ecclefiaftical  eftablifliment,  as  well  as  every 
other  in  the  ftate,  muft  be  made  fubjeft  to  the 
fovcreign  ;  and  it  will  be  right,  that  in  this 
alfo,  as  in  the  others,  he  (hould  be  regarded  as 
the  primary  fource  of  honour.  The  popular  elec- 
tion of  biftiops,  according  to  the  new  ecclefiaJHcal 
Jyftem  in  France^  has  fomething  fpecious  in  it,  and 
might  anfwer  well  when  all  men  had  fome  purity 
bf  zeal  J  but  in  times  of  much  corruption,  wc  well 
know  that  the  intriguing  and  impudent  would  al- 
ways gain  the  advantage  againft  modeft  piety,  learn- 
ing, and  true  merit. 

As  property  is,  by  the  natural  principles  of  liberty, 
inviolable,  and  government  itfelf  is  inftituted  prin- 
cipally for  its  defence  \  it  is  juft  and  neceflary,  that 
ecclefiaftical  property,  in  whatever  form  conferred, 
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(hould  be  held  at  lead  as  facred  as  all  other.     By  Rev.  Mr. 
ccdefiaflical  property,  of  courfe,  is  meant  that  pro-     ^^"•' 
viiion  and  fubiiflence  which  men  legally  acquire 
by  exercifing  religious  funAions,  or  by  holding 
any  cenain  rank  within  the  church  eflabliOiment; 
between   which   and  all  other  property  it.feems 
that  no  diftindlion  can' be  juftly  made;  or,  if  any, 
fuch  only  as  mud  be  entirely  ia  its  favour. 

From  the  office  which  the  minifters  of  religion 
hold,  as  employed  in  public  worfhip,  and  in  the 
general  inftrudion  of  the  people,  it  is  neceflary  that 
the  whole  e(labli(hment  fliould  be  maintained  by 
law,  on  fuch  a  footing,  that  neither  dependence 
may  render  them  timid,  nor  indigence  contempti- 
ble. The  illiberal  of  all  claffes,  if  they  could  com- 
mand their  teacher,  would  infult  him ;  and  the 
vain,  if  his  appearance  were  not  decent,  would 
defpife  him.  We  muft  proceed  in  this  cafe,  as  in 
others,  not  upon  the  fuppofition  of  the  virtues 
which  men  ought  to  have,  but  fo  as  to  obviate  the 
danger  of  thofe  vices  which  we  know  are  always 
prevalent. 

To  all  perfuafions  in  religion,  befides  that  legally 
eftabliftied,  (hould  be  given  an  entire  toleration ; 
with  this  exception  only,  that  whenever  th(^re  ap* 
pears  in  any  fed  a  hoftile  and  an  aftive  fpirit, 
eager  to  fubvert  and  to  fupplant  the  church,  to  which 
the  law  has  given  eftablilhment,  fuch  reftridions 
muft  be  made  as  legiflative  wifdom  fhall  efteem 
fufficient  to  defeat  thofe  machinations ;  that  the 
country  be  not  torn  by  contefts  the  moft  violent 
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Re^.  Mr.  and  dangerous,  nor  the  majority  of  the  people  ia« 
terrupted  in  the  worfliip  they  prefer,  nor  deprived 
of  thofe  advantages  for  the  fake  of  which  the  efta- 
blilhrricnt  was  at  the  firft  deemed  neceffary.  To 
form  an  inditution,  and  then  refufe  prote&ion  to 
ir,  would  be  the  height  of  folly.  So  long  as  any 
dangers  can  be  juftly  apprehended,  to  endeavour 
to  remove  fuch  laws  as  form  a  barrier  to  the  church 
eftablifhed,  would  be  to  try  to  make  the  legiflature 
countcrad  itfelf ;  to  perfuade  an  honed  man  to 
give  away  his  own  fecurity,  and  yield,  through 
mere  well-meaning,  his  only  weapons  of  defence 
to  thofe  who  have  declared  themfelves  his  enemies. 
While  religious  opinions  continue  matter  of  fpecii- 
lation,  or  of  private  obfervance  only,  they  fall  not 
within  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  legiflator;  but  when 
they  are  produftive  of  defigns  and  adions  deftruc- 
tive  of  that  order  which  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs 
of  the  nation  have  appointed,  they  then  require  re- 
(Iraint  and  counteradion. 
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ANONTMOUS. 

RELIGIOUS  inftltutions  have  generally,  if  not  Civil  and 
^.  .  Krclcfiaftj- 

conftantly,  refembled  the  co  exifting  civil  caiSTftrnt, 

ioftitutioos  of  the  countries  in  which  they  prevailed,  ed,  &c. 
both  in  their  exterior  and  in  their  interior  frame  : 
and  there  has  been  perceived  to  fubfift  between  re- 
ligious and  civil  inftiiutions,  an  adlion  which  has 
at  all  times  been  mutual,  and  for  the  mod  pert 
uniform.  Thefe  fadts  may  be  illuflraied  by  refer- 
ring to  the  bidory  of  nations,  either  ancient'  or 
modern. 

It  is  not  neceflary  to  dwell  upon  what  is  recorded 
of  the  religious  and  the  civil  eflabliftiments  of  the 
Jews  (in  the  formation  of  which  the  Omnifcient 
himfclf  was  concerned),  it  being  univerfally  known, 
that  among  that  people  religion  and  politics  were 
not  merely  allied,  but  in  every  part  thoroughly 
blended  and  incorporated. 

I  (hall  fay  nothing  of  the  religious  fyftems  of 
thofe  fathers  of  fcience  and  of  elegance,  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Greeks,  or  of  the  purpofes  to 
which  they  applied  them ;  being  convinced,  that 
wherever  the  dull,  unfeeling  advocates  of  metaphy- 
fical  polity  obtain  a  hearing,  analogies  drawi>  from 
the  venerable  rites  of  pad  ages  can  have  but  little 
weight.  Yet  I  muft  fay,  that,  as  both  of  thofe 
celebrated  nations  poflefled  great  wifdom,  none  of 
their  inflitutions  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  en- 
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Anonymous.  tircljT  void  of  importance,  with  regard  to  cither  its 
ftrufture  or  its  deftination. 

I  fliall  not  expatiate  on  the  facred  inftitutions 
even  of  the  Romans.     I  fliall  forbear  to  point  out, 
how  conftantly  the  religious  notions  of  that  cele- 
brated people  mingled  with  their  political  delibe- 
rations ;  and  alfo,  in  what  degree  they  contributed 
to  the  fuccefs  of  their  enterprifes.    Nor  is  fuch  for- 
bearance likely  to  be  regretted.     For,  who  has  not 
read,  or  heard,  of  the  high  reverence  of  the  Ro- 
mans for  their  gods  j    of  their  exalted  fentiments 
refpefting  the  fanftity  of  oaths ;  and  of  the  elatioo, 
or  the  dejedion  of  mind,  which  the  declaration  of 
one  officiating  in   holy  things  could  occafion  in 
every  rank  of  the  mod  numerous  of  their  armies  ? 
The  religious  and  the  civil  inftitutions  of  the  Ro- 
mans, however,  did  not  unite,  and  refemble  each 
other,  merely  in  their  fpirit:  there  was  alfo  a  con- 
neftion,  and  a  refemblancc  between  them,  with  re- 
gard to  their  outward  form  and  economy.     The 
gradations  of  their  priefts  correfponded  to  thofc  of 
their  magillrates.     The  former  were  as  much  re- 
fpefted,  and  honoured,  as  the  latter;  and,  on  moft 
occafions,  they  were  almoft  as  fully  occupied  inen- 
furing  the  fuccefs  of  civil  and  military  affairs.    But, 
if  the  pricfthood  were  occafionally  employed  in 
managing  the  concerns  of  the  ftate,  fo  were  the 
civil  officers  in  executing  thefunftions  oftheahar. 
When  the  Romans  were  republicans,  their  chief 
magiftrate  was  the  high  prieft.     When  they  had 
kings, 'Icings  were  die  firfl  minifters  of  their  divi- 
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flities*    And^  when  they  lived  under  emperors^  Anoaymous« 

emperors  were  thefovereign  pontiffs. 

The  fagacity  of  later  times,  while  it  has  been 
improving  the  arts^  by  dividing  and  fubdividing 
labour,  has  wifely  feparated  the  external  duties  of 
the  pricft  from  thofe  of  the  magiftrate.  It  has  not, 
however,  aimed  at  interrupting  the  reciprocal  ope- 
rations of  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  eftablifliments-  In 
the  hiftory,  therefore,  of  later  times,  there  may  be 
found  circumftances  relative  to  the  prefent  topic 
which  deferve  attention. 

The  fovereigns  of  Ruflia,  comparatively  indi- 
gent, and  uncommonly  fond  of  unlimited  authority, 
could  not,  in  legiflating  for  their  dominions,  be 
expected  to  fuffer  their  clergy  to  retain  the  means 
of  becoming  very  affluent  and  powerful.  Still 
they  were  aware,  that,  in  order  that  the  morality  of 
the  people  might  be  preferved  ;  that  the  civil  go- 
vernment might  be  duly  obeyed  j  and  that  a  be- 
coming deference  might  be  paid  to  the  various  de- 
grees of  the  noble,  and  the  royal ;  it  was  requifite 
that  there  (hould  be— not  merely  an  eftabliQiment, 
but  one  calculated  to  excite  rcfpefl  and  veneration. 
They  therefore  inftituted  a  national  church — taking 
care  that  its  external  worfhip  fliould  be  furroundcd 
with  much  fplendour ;  that  thofe  officiating  in  it 
(hould  be  varioufly  endowed  ;  and  that  its  digni- 
taries fhould  rife  above  each  other,  in  the  order  of 
bifliops,  archbifliops,  and  metropolitans ;  until,  like 
the  barons,  counts,  and  princes,  they  reached  the 
perfonage  on  the  throne — who  is  the  head  at  once 
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AwmfmmiM.  of  the  church  and  of  the  ftate.  So  much  for  the 
outward  economy  of  the  northern  Greek  church.— 
Its  inward  economy  is  fully  as  well  adapted  as  its 
outward,  to  the  advancement  of  what  the  Ruflian 
lawgivers  have  fuppofed  to  be  the  interefts  of  the 
empire.  The  attitudes  and  the  geftures  obferved 
in  it,  are  fitted  to  imprefs  the  mind  with  awe. 
Many  of  its  principles  tend  to  infpire  fear.  And 
few  of  its  precepts  fail  of  inculcating  prompt  fub* 
miflion  to  rulers,  and  perfed  obedience  to  com- 
manders. 

The  Turkifli  religious  and  civil  fyftems  are 
clofely  united.  They  are  fo  clofely  united  that 
they  never  can  be  fcparated  without  being  dc* 
ftroyed;  The  fultan  never  decides  upon  any  imr 
portant  political  meafure,  without  having  aiked, 
and  received,  the  opinion  of  the  mufti.  As  to  the 
vi:^i6ry  whether  he  guide  in  the  cabinet  or  com- 
mand  in  the  field,  he  knows  that  he  mud  not 
outrage  that  fpirit  which  the  alcoran  hath  fen; 
abroad.  He  knows,  too,  that  his  mafter  can  wear 
his  imperial  turban,  and  that  he  himfelf  can  retain 
his  head,  only  while  that  implicit  faith,  and  that 
animating  enthufiafm,  which  refult  from  the  doc- 
trines of  the  prophet,  continue  to  be  cheriflied.—y 
In  the  civil  department  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
there  are  no  gradations  of  rank,  or  titles  of  honour^ 
except  thofe  which  are  enjoyed  as  official  appur- 
tenances by  the  great  miniftersof  ftate;  and  even 
thefe  arc  far  from  being  numerous.  In  like  man- 
ner, there  are,  in  that  empire,  but  very  few  cccle^ 
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fiailical  orders  aAd  appellations.  The  tide  of  AoooTmow. 
mufti  is  the  only  one  that  I  recoiled^,  which  raifes 
the  pcrfon  bearing  it  to  confiderable  eminence.— 
Thefe  matters  are  external.  Look  now  at  the  in- 
fide  of  things.  The  moment  you  do  fo,  you  will 
pcrcdvc  the  Mahometan  religion  to  be  arrogant 
and  intolerant  beyond  meafure.  But  you  will  alfo 
perceive,  after  due  reflcftion,  that  it  is  on  thefe  very 
accounts  that  it  fo  well  befits  the  government  of 
a  defpot ;  and  fo  readily  affimilates  with  laws  ad« 
miniftered  by  one  calling  himfelf  "  the  (hadow 
"  of  God,  and  the  difpofer  of  all  earthly  crowns." 
With  regard  to  the  church  government,  and  the 
religious  principles  now  prevailing  in  all  the  do- 
minions of  the  catholic  king,  it  mufl  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  they  are  highly  confentancous  to  the 
fabric,  and  to  the  genius,  of  the  civil  fyftem  accord- 
ing to  which  thofe  dominions  are  regulated. — The 
gradation  of  ranks  and  of  titles  among  the  clergy 
of  Spain,  correfponds  with  wonderful  exaftnefs 
to  that  of  the  ranks  and  titles  poffefTed  by  the  laity. 
Her  ecclefiaftical  cftablifliment,  too,  is  not  unlike 
her  civil— either  in  the  largencfs  of  its  revenues, 
or  in  the  purpofes  to  which  they  are  applied.  The 
frhurch,  as  well  as  the  government,  is  fond  of 
fplendour — and  both  are  very  fplendid.  You  will 
find  them  to  be  fo,  whether  you  witnefs  the  ordi- 
nary rites  at  the  altar,  and  then  the  ufuaj  ceremo- 
pics  at  court  i  whether  you  join  in  the  obfervance 
of  an  hallowed  feflival,  and  then  in  the  celebration 
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Anoo)-inoui.  of  a  Toyal  marriage ;  or  whether  you  partake  of 
the  triumphant  ecftafies  of  a  facred  jubilee,  and 
then  of  the  unbounded  rejoicings  of  a  long  defired 
coronation. — As,  by  the  minifters  of  religion,  ap- 
peals are  often  made  to  the  fenfes  of  men,  but 
fcldom  to  their  underftandings;  fo,  by  the  minifters 
of  ftate,  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  frequently  grati- 
fied, while  the  judgment  is  commanded  to  (land 
aloof.  At  the  head  of  their  church  the  Spaniards 
have  a  pontiff  deemed  by  them  infallible :  and, 
becaufe  this  is  the  cafe,  their  rulers  have  attempted, 
on  more  occafions  than  one,  to  give  currency  and 
credit  to  an  ppinion  of  their  king's  being  likewife 
exempt  from  fallibility.  Yes ;  and  many  of  the 
Spaniards  have  believed,  while  almoft  the  whole 
of  them  have  afted  as  if  they  believed,  that,  in  the 
propagation  of  fuch  an  opinion,  there  can  be  po 
fraud — having  abandoned  enquiry,  in  political  mat- 
ters, to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  admit,  in  all  its  parts, 
the  flavifli  doctrine  of  paflive  obedience. — The 
fchcmes  of  their  church  have,  for  ages,  tallied  ad- 
mirably with  the  arbitrary  meafures  and  the  ambi- 
tious views  of  their  government.  Allowing  of 
perfecution  for  the  fake  of  opinion,  their  religion 
has  never  impeded  the  progrefs  of  conqueft,  by 
raifing  either  the  ftern  voice  of  jufl:ice,  or  the  mild 
accents  of  humanity. — In  a  word,  the  external 
frame  of  the  ecclefiaftical  cftablifhment  of  the  Spa- 
niards, is  very  well  fuited  to  that  of  their  civil  efta- 
bliihment,  and  their  religious  principles ;  to  the 
proportion   of  knowledge,   and  to  the  habits  of 
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dimkingy  and  of  a6ting,  which  their  ftatefmen  wi(h  Anonynoim. 
the  great  body  of  the  people  to  poffcfs.    Aided        "" 
by  fuch  a  religion,  they  may  for  a  confiderable 
time  retain  fuch  a  government ;    and  fuch  a  go- 
vemmeot  will  always  have  an  high  intereft  in  pro* 
teding  fuch  a  religion. 

The  Romi(h  religion  is  divided  into  popery  and 
catholicifm.  The  former  inclines  eternally  towards 
unlimited  power;  but  the  latter  is,  by  one  large 
degree,  more  tolerant  and  rational  than  the  former. 
As  to  proteftant  epifcopacy,  it  is  in  all  refpeds 
more  liberal,  and  more  conformable  to  reafon,  than 
cadioUcifm.  Popery  would  admit  of  a  defpot 
ecdefiaftical,  as  well  as  civil ;  catholicifm  would 
itcognife  only  the  civil  defpot  ;  while  proteftant 
epifcopacy  would  promptly  ^ndidifdainfully  rejeft 
both,  Proteftant  epifcopacy,  however,  would  de- 
firc  to  have  a  monarch  :  but  then,  (he  would  infift 
upon  feeing  his  authority  duly  circumfcribed  by  the 
laws. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  well  aware  of  all  thefe  things, 
rcfolved  to  exterminate  even  proteftant  epifcopacy. 
He  himfelf  preferred  no  religion,  merely  as  fuch, 
before  any  other.  He  profeffed  preflby tery,  but  he 
pradifed  hypocrify.  Indeed,  it  was  not  neceffary 
for  him  to  attach  himfelf  entirely  to  any  particular 
fcft.  It  was  enough  for  hira  to  be  a  fedary,  and 
an  enemy  to  the  cpifcopal  eftablifhment.  But 
he  was  more  than  a  fedary,  and  an  enemy 
to  the  epifcopal  eftablifliment.  He  was  an  ad- 
vocate for  "  thofe  natural  rights  of  man,*'  which 
the   pitiful    fpcculators  of  thefe  times  wifh   to 
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AMOYmmn.  fubftitute  for  the  rights  of  EngliJImen.  He  was's 
friend  alfo  to  that  "  perfedt  equality  of  citizens,** 
which  is  to  be  produced,  it  feems,  not  by  lifting 
the  needy  out  of  the  dunghill,  and  fetting  him 
among  princes;  but  by  conftraining  princes  to 
defcend  from  their  palaces,  that  they  may  live  with 
beggars  upon  dunghills.  In  co-operation,  there^ 
fore,  with  the  fupporters  of  his  ufurpation  (all  of 
whom  were  meek  diflenters)  Oliver  completely 
fubverted  both  the  hierarchy  and  the  monarchy  j— 
thus  making  room  for  forms  of  government,  in 
church  and  in  ftate,  admirably  accommodated  to 
the  temporal  interefts  of  himfelf  and  his  friends, 
and  abundantly  congenial  to  the  fpirit  of  their 
divers  religions.-— Thefe  dreadful  effedts  would,  at 
any  preceding  period,  have  followed  from  fimilar 
caufes.  Such  effefts  would  refult  from  fuch  caufes 
at  this  day.  Grant  an  afcendancy,  all  over  the 
kingdom,  to  the  power  of  any  one  of  the  feds  that 
have  lately  endeavoured  to  ftrike  at  the  conflitu* 
tion  through  the  medium  of  the  corporation  and 
teft  adts — and  farewel  at  once  to  epifcopacy  and 
monarchy  !  **  Privy  confpiracy,  fedition,  and  re- 
•'  bellion,*'  have  always  been,  and  always  will  be, 
the  early,  vigorous  offspring  of  "  falfc  dodtrine, 
•*  herefy,  and  fchifm/' 

Why  (hould  one  take  the  trouble  of  enlarging 
upon  this  topic  ?  Is  not  the  influence  of  religion 
upon  government,  and  of  ecclefiaflical  upon  civil 
cftabli(hments,  well  known  to  every  ftatefman, 
and  to  everv  fcholar  ?  Have  not  the  Dutch  con- 
tinued  for  ages  to  be  republicans,  chiefly  becaufc 

they 
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diq^  have  been  calvinifts  ?  And  are  not  the  GeM-  AoonymMM. 
vans  greatly  indebted,  for  their  prefent  conditution, 
10  their  calviniftical  doftrines  ? 

But  the  Scotch  are  calvinifts ;  and  they  live,  a^ 
we  do,  under  a  king.  True :  yet  it  is  not  owing 
to  their  religious  tenets  that  they  fwear  allegiance 
to  a  monarch.  They  conftitute  a  part  of  the  Britifli 
nation ;  and,  as  the  fame  perfons  who  legiflate  for 
Englilhmen  legiflate  for  them,  they  know  that  they 
can  have  no  law  of  which  their  more  powerful 
oeigbbours  diiapprove.  Bcfides,  the  chief  of  the 
nobility  and  of  the  gentry  of  Scotland  (as  the  dif- 
fcnters  have  juftly  obferved)  are  either  epifcopa- 
lians  by  principle,  or  occaiional  conformifls  to  the 
epifcopal  church,  in  confequence  of  their  rcfiding 
fo  much  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland,  and  of 
their  being  fubjed  to  the  operation  of  the  teft  laws 
in  whatever  part  of  it  they  refide.  Now,  if  to  thcfe 
confiderations  be  added,  that  of  the  Scotch  enjoy- 
ing a  religion  which  is  eftablifhed  and  protected 
by  law ;  that  of  their  having,  as  a  people,  a  great 
deal  more  to  lofe,  and  much  lefs  to  gain,  by  a  revo* 
iuiion  in  the  (late,  than  the  Englifh  feftaries  have ; 
and  alfo,  that  of  thofe  among  them  who  lead  in  the 
walks  either  of  literature  or  of  politics,  being  far 
more  peaceable  and  loyal  than  our  Paines,  &c. ; 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  difcover,  why  they  con- 
tinue to  live,  like  the  majority  of  ourfdves,  con- 
tentedly and  happily  under  a  monarchical  form  of 
government. — While  the  union  between  England 
and  Scotland  remains  in  force,  and  while  the  cor- 
poration 
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AnonymMs.  poration  and  ted  afts  are  permitted  to  operate,  ihf^ 
prefbyterian   principles  diffufed   over  the   latter 
country  will  not  be  found  to  have  injured  that  '^ 
conftitution  with  which  both  countries  are  novr 
blefled. 

The  cafe,  then,  of  the  Scotch  furniflics  no  found 
argument  againfl  the  truth  of  that  general  aflertion 
—of  the  refemblance  and  affinity  of  religious  to 
civil  eftablifhments,  with  which  I  fet  out. — Nor 
does  the  cafe  of  any  other  civilized  nation  afford 
an  argument  that  militates  againft  it  in  fuch  a  de* 
gree  as  to  demand  attention.  France  affords 
none — France,  the  government  of  which  has  been 
changed,  in  a  very  (hort  fpace  of  time,  from  a  pure 
monarchy  to  a  democracy  of  the  moft  licentious 
kind.  The  revolution  which  that  country  has  ex- 
perienced, would  have  been  a  cafe  in  point — ^it 
would  have  been  one  very  capable  of  exciting 
wonder — had  thofe  who  brought  it  about  been 
papifls,  or  catholics,  or  even  epifcopalians.  But 
they  were  none  of  thefe.  They  were  not  fo  much 
as  calvinifts : — nay,  they  were  not  even  chriflians. 
They  were  deiils,  and  atheifls,  and  univerfai  fce[^ 
tics.  Their  new  conftitution  is  fuch  as  it  was  rea- 
fonable  to  expeift  from  fuch  founders. 

I  recur,  for  a  few  moments,  to  the  Englifti  hif- 
tory,  which  tells  many  an  affedting  tale  with  regard 
to  the  mutual  influence  of  religion  and  politics. 
From  it  we  learn,  that,  at  what  time  foever  popery 
has  prevailed  among  us,  tyranny  has  prevailed ; 
and  that  the  growth  and  the  decay  of  the  one, 
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have  always  been  proportionate  to  the  growth  and  Anonym«rt, 
the  decay  of  the  other.  We  alfo  learn  from  it,  that 
ihe  phrcnfy  of  puritanifm  has  ever  been  devoutly 
attended  by  the  penurbation  of  democracy  ;  and 
diat  the  beneficent,  peaceful  fway  of  well  digefted, 
equal  laws  has  been  felt — only  when  a  religion 
mild,  benign,  and  dignified,  has  been  edablifhed. 
Can  any  one  be  at  lofs  to  name  the  fupreme  rulers 
under  whom  tyranny,  democracy,  and  the  bleflings 
of  equal  laws,  have  obtained  in  the  moft  remarka- 
ble manner  ?  Is  it  requifite  to  mention  fanguinary 
Mary?  Oliver  Cromwell?  orGeorge  the  third?  Let 
an  intelligent  ftranger  be  informed  of  the  ftatc  of 
religion  under  any  of  thefe  three  perfonages,and  he 
will  guefs  (hrewdly  at  the  principles  of  governing 
by  which  it  was  accompanied.  Or,  give  him  a  true 
defcription  of  the  government  that  prevailed  under 
any  of  them,  and  he  will  tell  you  the  charafter  of 
ihe  co-exifting  religion. 

"  You  cannot"  (fays  Dr.  Pricftley,  in  his  an- 
fwcr  to  Mr.  Burke's  Refleftions  on  the  French 
Revolution)  **  be  fo  little  read  in  the  hiftory  of 
'•  England,  as  not  to  know  that  the  church  tindflafe 
"  were  as  much  connefted  before  the  reformation 
"  as  ihey  have  been  fince,  and  while  the  eftablifti- 
"  ment  was  preibyterian,  as  well  as  now  that  it  is 
"  epifcopalian.'*  All  this  is  well  enough.  There 
certainly  was  as  great  a  connexion  between  popery 
and  tyranny  before  the  reformation,  and  between 
prefbytery  and  democracy  during  that  later  period 
which  conftituted  "  the  reign  of  the  faints,"  as 
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ABoaymout.  there  ndw  is  between  epifcopacy  and  limited  rikf* 
narcby  ;  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  Mr,  Burki 
(hould  be  *<  Co  little  read  in  the  hiftory  of  England^ 
as  to  be  ignorant  of  fuch  things.—**  You  noiuft 
"  knowalfo*'(faysthedoftor  to  his  right  hodourablt 
correfpondent)  *'  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  coun* 
try  were  at  one  time  as  zealous  papifts  sis  they 
are  now  proteftants^  and  yet  they  were  brought 
to  make  a  change  in  their  eftablilhed  religion» 
'*  and  that  this  was  done  without  making  any  ma- 
"  terial  change  in  the  fyftem  of  civil  government." 
This,  like  every  thing  elfe  faid  by  Dr.  Pricftley  re- 
lative to  eftabliihments,  is  in  part  true,  and  in  part 
falfe.  It  is  true^  <'  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
*^  country  were^  at  one  time,  as  zealous  papifts 
"  as  they  now  are  proteftants;'*  but  it  is  not  truC| 
"  that  they"  (the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  L  ii 
the  great  body  of  the  people)  "  were  brought  to  make 
"  a  change  in  their  eftabliflied  (popifh)  religion.** 
The  change  introduced  into  the  eftabliQied  religion 
was  begun  without  the  knowledge  of  moft  of  the 
people,  and  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  almoft 
every  one  of  them  who  did  know  any  thing  of  it. 
It  was  the  will  of  the  king  that  firfl  moved  the 
things  deflined  to  be  changed;  and  it  was  the 
power  of  the  king,  without  any  regard  having  been 
paid  to  the  will  of  the  people,  that  continued  thofc 
things  in  motion  till  the  dedined  change  was  ef- 
fed edi— Neither  is  it  true,  that  a  change  took  place 
in  the  eftabliQied  religion  ^<  without  making  any 
**  material  change  in  the  fyftem  of  civil  govem- 
<;  "  ment.'* 
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«'  mcnt.*'  The  change  made  in  the  latter  did  not,  Anonymow. 
indeed,  become  apparent  the  very  day,  or  the 
very  week,  in  which  a  change  took  place  in  the 
former;    for  the    fame    inordinate  power   which 
enabled  Henry  VIII.  to  throw  down  the  monaf- 
teries,  and  to  alienate  their  revenues,  alfo  enabled 
him  to  check  that  freedom  of  difcuffion,  and  that 
open  avowal  of  fentiment,  for  which  the  meliora- 
tion of  the  ecclefiaftical  fyftem  had  given  the  pub- 
lic a  turn.     Ye:,  from  the  very  day  in  which  an 
alteration  took  place  in  the  eftabliOiment,  the  civil 
fyftem  partook  of  another  fpirit;    and  tyranny 
trembled^     The  falutary  confequences  of  the  re- 
formation, upon  both  the  laws  and  the  admini- 
ftradon  of  them,  though  interrupted  for  a  while  by 
Mary,  were  not  long  in  manifefting  themfelves 
fully  to  all  Europe. — **  You  muft  know"  (adds 
the  dodtor)  "  that  the  prcibyterians  in  Scotland, 
**  and  the  epifcopalians  in  England,  have  at  this 
"  very  time  the  fame  king  and  the  fame  parliament. 
"  But  how  do  thefe  fadls  agree  with  your  favourite 
*'  idea  of  the  infeparable  union  of  church  and  ftate?*' 
Pcrfeftly  well.   It  never  has  been  alleged,  that  there 
b  an  union  between  the  ecclefiallical  eftablifliment 
of  Scotland  and  the  Englifli  monarchy ;  for  there 
fubfifts  none.      But  it  has  always  been  alleged, 
that  there  is  an  union  between  the  ecclefiaftical 
cftablifliment  of  England  and  the  Englidi    mo- 
narchy  ;  for  there  fubfifts  between  them  one  both 
dofc  and  firm — ^fo  clofe,  and  fo  firm,  as  to  have 
VOL.  II.  I  been 
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Aaooymout.  bccii  vcry  juftly  termed  "  infeparable.**  From 
fuch  arguments  as  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of 
this  union,  the  circumrftance  of  the  want  of  a  fimilar 
union  in  Scotland  can  detradt  nothing.  It  can  no 
more  detraft  from  them,  than  the  circumftance  of 
bifliop  Horfeley's  not  being  a  convert  to  the  anti- 
chriftian  doftrincs  of  Socinus,  can  detraft  from 
any  argument  that  may  be  ufed  to  prove  that 
dodor  Prieftlcy  is  a  convert  to  thofe  doftrines. — 
The  do£lor  concludes  thus :  *'  What,  then,  is  the 
"  foundation  of  the  dread  you  have  entertained  of 
*'  VLny  future  change  in  the  religion  of  our  country, 
'^  when  no  harm,  but,  as  all  proteftants  think, 
'^  much  advantage,  has  been  derived 'from  paft 
**  changes  in  it  ?"  The  doftor  can  hardly  be  "  fo 
•*  little  read  in  the  hiftory  of  England,**  as  not  to 
be  able  to  anfwer  his  own  queftion.  If,  however, 
he  Ihould  be  at  a  lofs  to  guefs  at  '^  the  foundation 
*'  of  the  dread  entertained  of  ^uy  future  change  in 
*'  the  religion  of  our  country,'*  let  him  confult 
the  multifarious  polemical  productions  of  Jofeph 
Prieftley,  LL.  D. — ^With  regard  to  the  allegation 
of  *'  all  proteftants  thinking  that  much  advantage 
^*  has  been  derived  from  faji  changes  in  the  reli- 
^^  gion  of  our  country,"  the  doAor  can  hardly 
hope  that  it  will  be  univerfally  received  as  a  true 
one.  There  have,  in  truth,  taken  place,  in  the 
religion  of  our  country,  only  two  great  changes  s 
and  thofe  who  arc  **  read  in  hiftory*'  will  not  hefi- 
tate  to  date  the  one  fome  time  during  the  reign  of 
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Henry  the  eighth  ;  and  the  other  fome  time  dur*  Anooymous. 
bg  the  (anftified  protcdorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell — 
of  happy  memory.  Now,  the  protefting  catholics 
(and  thofe  who  proteft  are  proteftants)  are  not 
likely  to  approve  much  of  the  one  change ;  and 
though  Dr.  Prieftley  may  choofe  to  aflert  (he  can- 
not be  fo  weak  as  to  believe  the  fad)  that  much 
advantage  has  been  derived  from  the  other,  the  far 
greater  number  of  proteftants  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, continue  to  be,  as  they  now  are,  entirely 
perfuaded,  that  it  was  altogether  the  reverfe  of 
what  EngliJhmen  ought  to  deem  an  advantage. 

We  have  now  had  an  imperfed  view  of  the  mode, 
and  of  the  meafure,  in  which  the  co-exifting  reli- 
pous  and  civil  inftitutions  of  the  fame  country 
refemble  each  other — with  regard  both  to  their 
exterior,  and  their  interior  ftrudure ;  and,  alfo, 
of  the  mutual  adion  and  re-adion  of  fuch  infti- 
tutions upon  one  other.     We  have  likewife  fcen 
in  what  manner  particular  fyftems  of  government 
wait  upon  particular  fyftems  of  religion. — It  would 
be  cafy  to  (hew  the  converfe  of  this  laft  cafe — that 
b,  to  make  it  appear,  how  apt  particular  fyftems 
of  religion  are  to  follow  particular  fyftems  of  go- 
vernment*    But  it  occurs  to  me,  that,  after  what 
has  been  advanced,  it  is  not  neceflary  to  enter  far 
into  the  fubjed.     I  (hall,  therefore,  reft  fatisfied 
with  ftating  the  matter  generally,  and  in  the  words 
of  the  baron  de  Montefquieu  : 
"  When  a  religion  is  introduced  and  fixed  in  a 
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Anonymou..  «  ^j-  jj  jj  comtnonlv  fuch  as  is  moft  fuitable  td 
**  the  plan  of  government  there  eftablifhed ;  for 
**  thofe  who  receive  it,  and  thofe  who  are  the  caufe 
*^  of  its  being  received,  have  fcarcely  any  other 
"  idea  of  policy  than  that  of  the  ftate  in  which  they 
**  were  born. 

**  When  the  chriftian  religion,  two  centuries 
^*  ago,  became  unhappily  divided  into  catholic 
*'  and  protcftant,  the  people  of  the  north  embraced 
"  the  proteftant,  and  thofe  of  the  fouth  adhered 
**  ftill  to  the  catholic. 

**  The  reafon  is  plain  :  the  people  of  the  north 
"  have,  and  will  for  ever  have,  a  fpirit  of  liberty 
^*  and  independence,  which  the  people  of  the  fouth 
*^  have  not ;  and  therefore  a  religion  which  has  no 
"  vifible  head,  is  more  agreeable  to  the  indepen- 
/'  dency  of  the  climate  than  that  which  has  one. 

**  In  the  countries  themfelves  where  the  pro- 
«*  teftant  religion  became  eftablilhed,  the  revolu- 
"  tions  were  made  purfuant  to  the  feveral  plans  of 
"  political  government.  Luther,  having  great 
*'  princes  on  his  fide,  would  never  have  been 
"  able  to  make  them  relifli  an  ecclefiaftic  autho- 
**  rity  that  had  no  exterior  pre-eminence ;  while 
**  Calvin,  having  to  do  with  people  who  lived 
"  under  republican  governments,  or  with  obfcure 
"  citizens,  and  monarchies,  might  very  well  avoid 

**  cftabliftiing  dignities    and  pre-eminence.'* 

Similar  principles  regulate,  at  this  day,  the  con- 
duct both  of  feparate  nations,  and  of  different  claffcs 
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of  men  in  the  fame  nation.  Proteftant  politicians^  Anoqymom* 
who  wi(h  to  preferve  degrees  of  rank  and  of  hono- 
rary di(lin6tion,  cheriQi  the  Lutheran,  but  not 
die  Calviniilic  fpirit ;  while  thofe  who  take  upon 
them  to  rail  againft  "  principalities  and  powers," 
cheriih  no  fpirit  lefs  prone  to  levelling  than  that  of 
Calvinifm, 
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Principles  of  the  Revolution  in  1688,  ^c^ 


Mm.    B  V  R  K  E. 

THE  gendemen  of  the  Old  Jewry,  in  all  their  RcflcftioD, 
rcafonings  on  the  revolution  of  1688,  have  voimfofh 
a  revolution  which  happened  in  England  abogt  Francc,&c 
forty  years  before,  and  the  late  French  revolution^  Burke, 
fo  much  before  their  eyes,  and  in  their  hearts, 
that  they  are  conftantly  confounding  all  the  three 
together.  It  is  neceflary  that  we  fhould  feparate 
what  they  confound.  We  muft  recall  their  erring 
fancies  to  the  alls  of  the  revolution  which  we  re- 
vere, for  the  difcovery  of  its  true  principles.  If 
the  principles  of  the  revolution  of  1688  are  any 
where  to  be  found,  it  is  in  the  ftatute  called  the 
declaration  of  right.  In  that  moft  wife,  fober, 
and  confiderate  declaration,  drawn  up  by  great 
lawyers  and  great  ftatefmen,  and  not  by  warm  and 
inexperienced  enthufiafts,  not  one  word  is  faid,  nor 
one  fuggeftion  made,  of  a  general  right  "  to  choofe 
"  our  own  governors  ;  to  calhier  them  for  mifcon- 
"  dudt ;  and  to  form  a  government  for  our/elves.^' 
This  declaration  of  right  (the  ad  of  the  ift 
of  William  and  Mary,  feff.  2.  ch,  2.)  is  the  corner- 
ftone  of  our  conftitution,  as  reinforced,  explained, 
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Mr.Burkc.  improved,  and  in  its  fundamental  principles  for 
ever  fettled.  It  is  called  **  An  ad  for  declaring 
*'  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  fubjeft,  and  for 
^^  fettling  the  Jucceffion  of  the  crown."  You  will 
obferve,  that  thefe  rights  and  this  fucceflion  are 
declared  in  one  body,  and  bound  indiflblubly  to- 
gether. 

A  few  years  after  this  period,  a  fecond  opportu- 
nity offered  for  afferting  a  right  of  eleftion  to  the 
crown.  On  the  profpect  of  a  total  failure  of  iffuc 
from  king  William,  and  from  the  princefs,  after- 
wards queen  Anne,  the  confideration  of  thefetile- 
ment  of  the  crown,  and  of  a  further  fecurity  for  ihe 
libenies  of  the  people,  again  came  before  the  legif- 
lature.  Did  they  this  fecond  time  make  any  pro- 
vifion  for  legalizing  the  crown  on  the  fpurious  re- 
volution principles  of  the  Old  Jewry?  No— --They 
followed  the  principles  which  prevailed  in  the 
declaration  of  right  j  indicating  with  more  pre- 
cifion  the  perfons  who  were  to  inherit  in  the  pro- 
teftant  line.  This  adl  alfo  incorporated,  by  the 
fame  policy,  our  liberties  and  an  hereditary  fuc- 
ceflion in  the  fame  ad.  Inftead  of  a  right  to  choofe 
our  own  governors,  they  declared  that  thc/«r- 
ceffion  in  that  line  (the  proteftant  line  drawn  from 
James  the  firft)  was  abfolutely  neceffary  **  for 
**  the  peace,  quiet,  and  fecurity  of  the  realm;'*  and 
that  it  was  eqtially  urgent  on  them  "  to  maintain 
**  a  certainty  in  the  Jucceffion  thereof,  to  which  the 
*«  fubjeds  may  fafely  have  recourfe  for  their  pro- 
**  tcftion/'  Both  thefe  ads,  in  which  are  heard  the 
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tmerring,  unambiguous  oracles  of  revolution  po-  Mr.Burkc. 
liqr,  ioftead  of  countenancing  the  delufive  gipfy 
p-cdiftions  of  "  a  right  to  choofe  our  governors,'* 
prove  to  a  demonftracion  how  totally  adverfe  the 
wiTdom  of  the  nation  was  from  turning  a  cafe  of 
neceiSty  into  a  rule  of  law. 

Unqueftionably  there  was  at  the  revolution,  iri 
the  perfon  of  king  William,  a  fmall  and  a  tem- 
ponry  deviation  from  the  ftrift  order  of  a  regu- 
lar hereditary  fucceffion  ;  but  it  is  againft  all  ge- 
nuine principles  of  jurifprudence  to  draw  a  prin- 
dple  from  a  law  made  in  a  fpecial  cafe,  and  re* 
garding  an  individual  perfon.  Privilegium  non 
trafit  in  exemplum.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  fa- 
vourable for  eftablifhing  the  principle,  that  a  king 
of  popular  choice  was  the  only  legal  king,  without 
all  doubt  it  was  at  the  revolution.  Its  not  being 
done  at  that  time  is  a  proof  that  the  nation  was  of 
opinion  it  ought  not  to  be  done  at  any  time* 
There  is  no  perfon  fo  completely  ignorant  of  our 
hiftory,  as  not  to  know,  that  the  majority  in  par- 
liament of  both  parties  were  fo  little  difpofed  to 
any  thing  refembling  that  principle,  that  at  firfl 
they  were  determined  to  place  the  vacant  crown, 
not  on  the  head  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  but  on 
that  of  his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  king  James, 
the  eldcft  born  of  the  iffue  of  that  king,  which 
they  acknowledged  as  undoubtedly  his.  It  would 
be  to  repeat  a  very  trite  ftory,  to  recall  to  your 
memory  all  thofe  circumftances  which  demonftrated 
jhat  their  accepting  king  William  was  pot  pro- 

perly 
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Mr.Burkc.  fjcrly  a  cbnice ;  but,  to  all  thofe  who  did  not  wifli 
in  effeft  to  recall  king  James,  or  to  deluge  their 
country  in  blood,  and  again  to  bring  their  religion, 
laws,  and  liberties  into  the  peril  they  had  juft  cC 
caped,  it  was  an  ad  of  neceffityy  in  the  ftriftdl 
moral  fenfe  in  which  neceffity  can  be  taken. 

In  the  very  aft,  in  which  for  a  time,  and  ia 
a  fiagle  cafe,  parliament  departed   from  the  ftrid 
order  of  inheritance,  in  favour  of  a  prince,  who, 
though  not  next,  was  however  very  near  in  the 
line  of  fucceiTion,  it  is  curious  to  ol^ferve  how 
lord  Somers,  who  drew  the   bill  called  the  decla- 
ration of  right,  has  comported  himfelf  on  that  de- 
licate occafion.     It  is  curious  to  obferve  with  what 
addrefs  this  temporary  folution  of  continuity  is 
kept  from  the  eye ;  whilft  all  that  could  be  found 
in  this  aft  of  neceflity  to  countenance  the  idea. of 
an  hereditary  fucceflion  is  brought  forward,  zfA 
foftered,  and  made  the  mod  of,  by  this  great  maOi 
and  by  the  legiflature  who  followed  him.    Quitting 
the  dry,  imperative  ftyle  of  an  aft  of  parliamenCi 
he  makes  the  lords  and  commons  fall  to  a  pioui^ 
legiflative  ejaculation,  and  declare,  that  they  oon;^ 
fider  it  **  as  a  marvellous  providence,  and  mei^ 
"  ciful  goodnefs  of  God  to  this  nation,  to  preferfC 
**  their  faid  majefties*  royal  perfons,  moft  h^vppilj 
'*  to  reign  over  us  on  the  throne  of  their  ancefttnrs^ix 
*^  which,  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  they 
"  return  their  humbleft  thanks  and   praifcs."— 
The  legiflature  plainly  had  in  view  the  aft  of  re- 
cognition of  the  firft  of  queen  Elizabeth,  chap.  3d, 
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lod  of  that  of  James  the  firft,  chap,  ift,  both  Mr.Burke. 
lifts  ftrongly  declaratory  of  the  inheritable  nature         ' 
cf  the  crown ;  and  in  many  parts  they  follow^  with 
t  nearly  literal  preciiion,  the  words,  and  even  the 
ibrm  of  thankigiving,  which  is  found  in  thefe  old 
declaratory  ftatutes. 

The  two  houfes,  in  the  aft  of  king  William, 
did  not  thank  God  that  they  had  found  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  aflert  a  right  to  choofe  their  own  go- 
femors^  much  lefs  to  make  an  eleftion  the  only 
JR^^  title  to  the  crown.  Their  having  been  in 
t  condition  to  avoid  the  very  appearance  of  it,  as 
much  as  poflible,  was  by  them  confidered  as  a 
providential  efcape.  They  threw  a  politic,  well- 
wrought  veil  over  every  circumftance  tending  to 
weaken  the  rights,  which  in  the  meliorated  order 
of  fucceffion  they  meant  to  perpetuate;  or  which 
might  fumifh  a  precedent  for  any  future  depar- 
ture from  what  they  had  then  fettled  for  ever. 
Accordingly,  that  they  might  not  relax  the  nerves 
of  their  monarchy,  and  that  they  might  preferve  a 
dofe  conformity  to  the  praftice  of  their  anceftors, 
as  it  appeared  in  the  declaratory  ftatutes  of  queen 
Mary  *  and  queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  next  claufe 
they  vcft,  by  recognition,  in  their  majefties,  all 
the  legal  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  declaring, 
"  that  in  them  they  are  mo^  fully ^  rightfully,  and 
"  entirely  in  vetted,  incorporated,  united,  and  an- 
*^  nexed.*'  In  the  claufe  which  follows,  for  prevent- 

^  ift  Maiy,  {efiT,  3*  ch,  i. 
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Mr.Burkc.  ing  qucftions,  by  reafon  of  any  pretended  titles 
to  the  crown,  they  declare  (obferving  alfo  in  this 
the  traditionary  language  along  with  the  tnufr 
tionary  policy  of  the  nation,  and  repeating  as  from 
a  rubric  the  language  of  the  preceding  afts  of 
Elizabeth  and  James)  that  on  the  preferving  "  t 
"  certainty  in  the  succession  thereof,  the  unity, 
*^  peace,  and  tranquillity  of  this  nation  dothj  under 
"  God,  wholly  depend.'^ 

They  knew  that  a  doubtful  title  of  fucceffioa 
would  but  too  much  refemble  an  eledion ;  and 
that  an  eleftion  would  be  utterly  deftru&ive  of 
the  "unity,  peace,  and  tranquillity  of  this  nation/' 
which  they  thought  to  be  confiderations  of  fome 
moment.   To  provide  for  thefe  objefts,  and  there- 
fore to  exclude  for  ever  the  Old  Jewry  dodrinc 
of  "  a  right  to  choofe  our  own  governors,"  they 
follow  with  a  qlaufe    containing  a  mod  folemQ 
pledge,  taken  from  the  preceding  adt  of  queeo 
Elizabeth ;  as  folemn  a  pledg?  as  ever  was  or  can 
be  given  in  favour  of  an   hereditary  fucceffioQi 
and  as  folemn  a  renunciation  as  could  be  made 
of  the  principles  by  this  fociety  imputed  to  them. 
**  The  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  commoos 
"  do,  in  the  name  of  all  the  people  aforefiud, 
"  mod  humbly  and  faithfully  fubmit  tbmfehes^ 
♦*  fheir  heirs  and fojierities for  ever;  and  do  fiuth- 
^s  fully  promife,  that  they  will  (land  to,  maintain, 
^^  and  defend  their  faid  majefties,  and  alfo  the 
"  limitation  of  the  crown ^  herein  fpecified  and  am- 
*'  tained,  to  thp  utmgft  of  their  powers,'*  &c*  &g 
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So  faf  is  It  from  being  true,  that  we  acquired  Mr.Burkc, 
I  right  by  the  revolution  to  eleft  our  kings,  that,  '^  ^^  * 
if  we  had  poffeffed  it  before,  the  Englifh  nation 
did  at  that  time  moft  folemnly  renounce  and  ab- 
dicate it,  for  themfelves  and  for  all  their  pofterity 
for  ever.  Thefe  gentlemen  may  value  themfelves 
as  much  as  they  pleafe  on  their  whig  principles ; 
but  I  never  defire  to  be  thought  a  better  whig 
than  lord  Somers ;  or  to  underfland  the  principles 
rf  the  revolution  better  than  thofe  by  whom  it 
was  brought  about ;  or  to  read  in  the  declaration 
of  right  any  myfteries  unknown  to  thofe  whofe  pe- 
netrating ftyle  has  engraved  in  our  ordinances, 
and  in  our  hearts,  the  words  and  fpirit  of  that  im- 
ax>rtal  law. 

It  is  true  that,  aided  with  the  powers  derived 
from  force  and  opportunity,  the  nation  was  at 
that  time,  in  fome  fenfe,  free  to  take  what  courfe 
it  pleafed  for  filling  the  throne ;  but  only  free  to 
dofo  upon  the  fame  grounds  on  which  they  might 
iiave  wholly  aboliflied  their  monarchy,  and  every 
other  part  of  their  conftitution.  However,  they 
did  not  think  fuch  bold  changes  within  their  com- 
miffion.  It  is  indeed  difficult,  perhaps  impoffible, 
10  give  limits  to  the  mere  ahfira£l  competence 
of  the  fupreme  power,  fuch  as  was  exercifed  by 
parliament  at  ti  at  time;  but  the  limits  of  a  moral 
competence,  fubjeding,  even  in  powers  more  in- 
difputably  fovcreign,  occafional  will  to  permanent 
rcafon,  and  to  the  (leady  maxims  of  faith,  juftice, 

and  fixed  fundamental  policy,  are  perfeftly  in- 
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Mr.Burkc.  tclligiblc,  and  perfedly  binding  upon  thofe  who 
exercife  any  authority,  under  any  name  or  under 
any  title,  in  the  ftatc.  The  houfe  of  lords,  for 
inftance,  is  not  morally  competent  to  diflblvc  the 
houfe  of  commons  i  no,  nor  even  to  diflblve  itfelf, 
nor  to  abdicate,  if  it  would,  its  portion  in  the  legif- 
lature  of  the  kingdom.  Though  a  king  may 
abdicate  for  his  own  perfon,  he  cannot  abdicated 
for  the  monarchy.  By  as  ftrong,  or  by  a  ftronger 
reafon,  the  houfe  of  commons  cannot  renounce  its 
(hare  of  authority.  The  engagement  and  pa6t  of  fo- 
ciety,  which  generally  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
conftitution,  forbids  fuch  invafion  and  fuch  fur- 
render.  The  conftituent  parts  of  a  ftate  are  obliged 
to  hold  their  public  faith  with  each  other,  and 
with  all  thofe  who  derive  any  ferious  intereft  under 
their  engageqients,  as  much  as  the  whole  ftate  is 
bound  to  keep  its  faith  with  (eparate  communities. 
Otherwife  competence  and  power  would  foon  be 
confounded,  and  no  law  be  left  but  the  will  of  a 
prevailing  force.  On  this  principle  the  fucceflion 
of  the  crown  has  always  been,  what  it  now  is,  an 
hereditary  fucceflion  by  law :  in  the  old  line  it 
was  a  fucceflion  by  the  common  law ;  in  the  new 
by  the  flatute  law,  operating  on  the  principles  of 
the  common  law,  not  changing  the  fubflance,  but 
regulating  the  mode,  and  defcribing  the  perfons. 
Both  thefe  defcriptions  of  law  are  of  the  fame 
force,  and  are  derived  from  an  equal  authority, 
emanating  from  the  common  agreement  and  ori- 
ginal compad  of  the  ftate,  communi  Jponjione  retpit- 
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fo^,  and  as  fuch  arc  equally  binding  on  king  and   Mr.Burke. 
people  too,  as  long  as  the  terms  are  obferved,  and 
they  continue  the  fame  body  politic. 

It  is  far  from  impoflible  to  reconcile,  if  we  do 
not  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  entangled  in  the  mazes 
of  metaphyfic  fophiftry,  the  ufe  both  of  a  fixed 
rule,  and  an  occafional  deviation ;  the  facrednefs  of 
an  hereditary  principle  of  fucceffion  in  our  go- 
vernment, with  a  power  of  change  in  its  appli- 
cation  in  cafes  of  extreme  emergency.     Even  in 
that  extremity  (if  we  take  the  meafure   of  our 
rights  by  our  exercife  of  them  at  the  revolution) 
the  change  is  to  be  confined  to  the  peccant  part 
only ;  to  the  part  which  produced  the  neceflary 
deviation ;    and  even  then  it  is    to   be  efFefted 
without  a  decompofition  of  the  whole  civil  and 
political  mafs,  for  the  purpofe  of  originating  a 
new  civil  order  out  of  the  firft  elements  of  fociety. 
A  ftate  without  the  means  of  fome  change  is 
without  the  means  of  its  confervation.     Without 
fuch  means  it  might  even  rifk  the  lofs  of  that 
pan  of  the  conftitution  which  it  wilhed  the  mod 
rdigioufly  to   prefer ve.     The   two  principles  of 
confervation  and  correAion  operated  ftrongly  at 
the  two  critical  periods  of  the  reftoration  and  re- 
volution, when  England  found  itfelf  without  a 
king.     At   both    thofe   periods    the    nation   had 
loft  the  bond  of  union  in  their  ancient  edifice ; 
they  did  not,  however,  diflblve  the  whole  fabric. 
On  the  contrary,  in  both  cafes,  they  regenerated 
the  deficient  part  of  the  old  conftitution  through 
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Mr.Burke.  tbc  pafts  wbich  Were  not  impaired.     They  kept 
thefe  old  parts  exaftly  as  they  were^  that  the  part 
lecovered  might  be  fuited  to  them.    They  aded 
by  the  ancient  organifed  dates  in  the  (hape  of 
their  old  organization,  and  not  by  the  organic 
molecuU  of  a  difbanded  people.     At  no  time,  per- 
haps, did  the  fovereign  legiflature  manifeft  a  more 
tender  regard  to  that  fundamental  principle  of 
Britifli  conftitutional  policy,  than  at  the  time  of 
the  revolution,  when  it  deviated  from  the  dired 
line  of   hereditary  fucceflion.     The    crown   was 
carried  fomewhat  out  of  the  line  in  which  it  had 
before  moved ;   but  the  new   line  was   derived 
from  the  fame  dock.     It  was  dill  a  line  of  heredi* 
tary  defcent;  ftiil  an  hereditary  defcent   in  the 
fame  blood,  though  an  hereditary  defcent  quali- 
fied with   proteftantifm.    When   the    legiflature 
altered  the  direftion,  but  kept  the  principle,  they 
(hewed  that  they  held  it  inviolable. 

On  this  principle,  the  law  of  inheritance  had 
admitted  fome  amendment  in  the  old  time^  and 
long  before  the  sera  of  the  revolution.  Some 
time  after  the  conqueft  great  queftions  arofe  upon 
the  legal  principles  of  hereditary  defcent.  It  be- 
came  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  heir  per  ca- 
pita  or  the  heir  per  Jiirpes  was  to  fucceed ;  but 
whether  the  heir  per  capita  gave  way  when  the 
heirdom  per  Jiirpes  took  place,  or  the  catholic  heir 
when  the  proteftant  was  preferred,  the  inheritable 
principle  furvived  with  a  fort  of  immortality 
through  all  tranfmigrations — multofqueper  amosftai 
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firtma  domus  €t  avi  numerantur  avortm.  This  is  Mr.Burke^ 
the  fpirit  of  our  conftitution,  not  only  in  its  fettled 
courfe,  but  in  all  its  revolutions.  Whoever  came 
in,  or  however  he  came  in,  whether  he  obtained 
the  crown  by  law  or  by  force,  the  hereditary  fuc- 
ceffion  was  either  continued  or  adopted. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  fociety  for  revolutions 
fee  nothing  in  that  of  1688  but  the  deviation 
from  the  conflitution ;  and  they  take  the  deviation 
from  the  principle  for  the  principle.     They  have 
little  regard  to  the  obvious  confequences  of  their 
dodrine,  though  they  mud  fee,  that  it  leaves  po- 
fitive  authority  in  very  few  of  the  pofitive  inftitu- 
tions  of  this  country.    When  fuch  an  unwarrant- 
able maxim  is  once  edablifhedj  that  no  throne  Is 
lawful  but  the  eleftive,  no  one  aft  of  the  princes 
who  preceded  their  eera  of  fiftitious  eledion  can 
be  valid.     Do  thefe  theorifts  mean  to  imitate  fome 
of  their  predeceffors,  who  dragged  the  bodies  of 
our  ancient  fovereigns  out  of  the  quiet  of  their 
tombs?    Do  they   mean  to  attaint  and  difable 
backwards  all  the  kings  that  have  reigned  before 
the  revolution,  and  confequently  to  ftain  the  throne 
of  England  with  the  blot  of  a  continual  ufurpation? 
Do  they  mean  to  invalidate,  annul,  or  to  call  into 
queftion,  together  with  the  titles  of  the  whole  line 
of  our  kings,  that  great  body  of  our  ftatute  law 
which   pafTed   under    thofe  whom  they  treat  as 
ufurpers  ?   to  annul  laws  of  ineftimable  value  to 
our  liberties— of  as  great  value  at  lead  as  any 
which  have  pafled  at  or  fmce  the  period  of  the 
VOL.  !!•  K  revolution  ? 
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revolution  ?  If  kings,  who  did  not  owe  their  crown 
to  the  choice  of  their  people,  had  no  title  to  make 
laws,  what  will  become  of  the  (latute  de  tallagid 
non  concedendo  ? — of  the  petition  of  right  ? — of  the 
a6b  of  habeas  corpus  ?  Do  thefe  new  dodors  of  the 
rights  of  men  prefume  to  affert,  that  king  James 
the  fecond,  who  came  to  the  crown  as  next  of 
blood,  according  to  the  rules  of  a  then  unqua- 
lified fucceflion,  was  not  to  all.  intents  and  pur- 
pofes  a  lawful  king  of  England,  before  he  had 
done  any  of  thofe  afts  which  were  juftly  conilrued 
into  an  abdication  of  his  crown  ?  If  he  was  not, 
much  trouble  in  parliament  might  have  been  faved 
at  the  period  thefe  gentlemen  commemorate.  But 
king  James  was  a  bad  king  with  a  good  title,  and 
not  an  ufurper.  The  princes  who  fucceeded  ac- 
cording to  the  aft  of  parliament  which  fettled  the 
crown  on  the  eltftrefs  Sophia  and  on  her  defcend- 
ants,  being  proteftants,  came  in  as  much  by  a 
title  of  inheritance  as  king  James  did.  He  came 
in  according  to  the  law,  as  it  flood  at  his  accefl^on 
to  the  crown ;  and  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of 
Brunfwick  came  to  the  inheritance  of  the  crown, 
not  by  eleftion,  but  by  the  law,  as  it  flood  at  their 
feveral  acceffions  of  proteflant  defcent  and  inherit* 
ance,  as  I  hope  I  have  fhewn  fufKciently. 

The  law  by  which  this  royal  family  is  fpeci- 
fically  deflined  to  the  fucceffion,  is  the  aft  of  the 
1 2th  and  13th  of  king  William.  The  terms  of  this 
aft  bind  "  us,  and  our  beirT^  and  our  pofterity^  to 
*'  them,  their  heirs,  and  their  pcfierity,**  being  pro- 


tt{lants>  to  the  end  of  time,  in  the  fame  words  as  Mr.i^rke. 
the  declaration  of  right  had  bound  us  to  the  heirs 
of  king  William  and  queen  Mary.  It  therefore 
fecures  both  an  hereditary  crown  and  an  hereditary 
allegiance.  On  what  ground,  except  the  confti-- 
tutiooal  policy  of  forming  an  eftabliflimcnt  to  fe- 
cure  that  kind  of  fucceffion  which  is  to  preclude 
a  choice  of  the  people  for  ever,  could  the  legif* 
lature  have  faftidioufly  rejefted  the  fair  and  abun* 
dant  choice  which  our  own  country  prefented  to 
diem,  and  fearched  in  flrange  lands  for  a  foreign 
princefs  from  whofe  womb  the  line  of  our  future 
rulers  were  to  derive  their  title  to  govern  millions 
of  men  through  a  feries  of  ages  ? 

The  princefs  Sophia  was  named  in  the  aft  of  fet- 
tlcmentof  the  12th  and  i3thof  king  William^  for  a 
ftock2Lnd  root  of  inheritance  to  our  kings,  and  not  for 
her  merits  as  a  temporary  adminiftratrix  of  a  power, 
which  (he  might  not,  and  in  fad  did  not,  herfelf 
ever  exercife.  She  was  adopted  for  one  reafon, 
and  for  one  only ;  becaufe,  fays  the  aft,  *^  the  moft 
'*  excellent  princefs  Sophia,  eleftrefs  and  duchefs 
'*  dowager  of  Hanover,  is  daughter  of  the  moft 
'*  excellent  princefs  Elizabeth,  late  queen  of  Bo- 
**  hernia,  daughter  of  our  late  fcvereign  lord  king 
"  James  the  firft,  of  happy  memory,  and  is  hereby 
•^  declared  to  be  the  next  in  fucceffion  in  the  pro- 
*'  teftant  line/'  &c.  &c.  j  **  and  the  crown  (hall 
*'  continue  to  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  proteft- 
*^  ants/*  This  limitation  was  made  by  parliamentji 
that  through  the  princefs  Sophia  an  inheritable 
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Mr.Burke.  line  not  Only  was  to  be  continued  in  future,  but 
(what  they  thought  very  material)  that  through 
her  it  was  to  be  connefted  with  the  old  (lock  of 
inheritance  in  king  James  the  firft;  in  order 
that  the  monarchy  might  preferve  an  unbroken 
unity  through  all  ages,  and  might  be  preferved 
(with  fafety  to  our  religion)  in  the  old  approved 
mode  by  defcent,  in  which,  if  our  liberties  had 
been  once  endangered,  they  had  often,  through 
all  ftorms  and  ftruggles  of  prerogative  and  privi- 
lege, been  preferved.  They  did  well.  No  ex- 
perience has  taught  us,  that  in  any  other  courfe  or 
method  than  that  of  an  bircditary  crown^  our  liber- 
ties can  be  regularly  perpetuated  and  preferved 
(acred  as  our  hereditary  right.  An  irregular,  con- 
vulfive  movement  may  be  neceflary  to  throw  off 
an  irregular,  convulfive  difeafe.  But  the  courfe  of 
fucceffion  is  the  healthy  habit  of  the  Britifti  con- 
ftitution.  Was  it  that  the  legiflature  wanted,  at 
the  aft  for  the  limitation  of  the  crown  in  the  Ha- 
noverian line,  drawn  through  the  female  defcend- 
ants  of  James  the  firft,  a  due  fenfe  of  the  incon- 
▼eniencies  of  having  two  or  three,  or  poffibly  more, 
foreigners  in  fucceflion  to  the  Britifh  throne  ?  No! 
—they  had  a  due  fenfe  of  the  evils  which  might 
happen  from  fuch  foreign  rule,  and  more  than  a 
due  fenfe  of  them.  But  a  more  decifive  proof 
cannot  be  given  of  the  full  conviftion  of  the  Bri- 
tifli  nation,  that  the  principles  of  the  revolution 
did  not  authorife  them  to  eleft  kings  at  their  plea- 
furc,  and  without  any  attention  to  the  ancient 
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fundamental  principles  of  onr  government,  than  Mr.Burke. 
their  continuing  to  adopt  a  plan  of  hereditary 
proteftant  fucceffion  in  the  old  line,  with  all  the 
dangers  and  all  the  inconveniencies  of  its  being  a 
foreign  line  full  before  their  eyes,  and  operating 
with  the  utmoft  force  upon  their  minds. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  (hould  be  athamed  to  over- 
load a  matter,  fo  capable  of  fupporting  itfclf,  by 
the  then  unneceffary  fupport  of  any  argument; 
but  this  feditious,  unconftitutipnal  doftrine  is  now 
publicly  taught,  avowed,  and  printed.     The  dif- 
like  I  feel  to  revolutions,  the  fignals  for  which 
have  fo  often  been  given  from  pulpits ;  the  fpirit 
of  change  that  is  gone  abroad ;  the  total  contempt 
which  prevails  with  you,  and  may  come  to  prevail 
with  us,  of  all  ancient  inftitutions,  when  fet  in  op* 
poiition  to  a  prefent  fenfe  of  convenience,  or  to 
the  bent  of  a  prefent  inclination :  all  thefe  con*- 
fiderations  make  it  not  unadvifable,  in  my  opi- 
nion, to  call  back  our  attention  to  the  true  prin* 
ciples  of  our  own  domeftic  laws;  that  you,  my 
French  friend,  (hould  begin  to  know,  and  that 
we  (hould  continue  to  cherilh  them.     We  ought 
not,  on  cither  (ide  of  the  water,  to  fufFer  ourfelves 
to  be  impofed  upon  by  the  counterfeit  wares 
which  fome  perfons,  by  a  double  fraud,  export  to 
you  in  illicit  bottoms,   as   raw  commodities  of 
Briti(b  growth  though  wholly  alien  to  our  foil,  in 
order  afterwards  to  fmuggle  them  back  again  into 
this  country,  manufactured  after  the  newcft  Parii 
iaihion  of  an  improved  liberty. 

K3  The 
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The  people  of  England  will  not  ape  the  fafhiont 
they  have  never  tried,  nor  go  back  to  thofe  which 
they  have  found  mifchievous  on  trial.  They  look 
upon  the  legal  hereditary  fucceffion  of  their  crown 
as  among  their  rights^  not  as  among  their  wrongs  i 
as  a  benefit,  not  as  a  grievance  ;  as  a  fecurity  for 
their  liberty,  not  as  a  badge  of  fervitude.  They 
look  on  the  frame  of  their  commonwealth,  ^3^^  as 
it  Jlandsy  to  be  of  ineftimable  value;  and  they 
conceive  the  undifturbed  fucceffion  of  the  crown 
to  be  a  pledge  of  the  (lability  and  perpetuity  of  all 
the  other  members  of  our  conftitution. 

I  (hall  beg  leave,  before.  I  go  any  further,  to 
take  notice  ot  lome  paltry  artifices  which  the 
abettors  of  eledion  as  the  only  lawful  title  to  the 
crown,  are  ready  to  employ,  in  order  to  render 
the  fupport  of  the  juft  principles  of  our  confti- 
tution a  tafk  fomewhat  invid  ous.  Thefe  fophifters 
fubftitute  a  fiftitious  caufe,  and  feigned  perfonagcs, 
in  whofe  favour  they  fuppofe  you  engaged^  when- 
ever you  defend  the  inheritable  nature  of  the 
crown.  It  is  common  with  them  to  difpute  as  if 
they  were  in  a  confiidl  with  feme  of  thofe  exploded 
fanatics  of  flavery,  who  formerly  maintained,  what 
I  believe  no  creature  now  maintains,  **  that  the 
**  crown  is  held  by  divine,  hereditary,  and  inde- 
^'  feafible  right,'* — Thele  old  fanatics  of  fingle  ar- 
bitrary power  dogmatized  as  if  hereditary  royalty 
was  the  only  lawful  government  in  the  world, 
juft  as  our  new  fanatics  of  popular  arbitrary  power 
maintain  that  a  popular  eledion  is  the  fole  lawful 
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fource  of  authority.  The  old  prerogative  enthu-  Mr.Biuke. 
fiafts,  it  is  true,  did  fpeculate  foolifhly,  and  per- 
haps impioufly  too,  as  if  monarchy  had  more  of 
a  divine  landion  than  any  other  mode  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  as  if  a  right  to  govern  by  inheritance 
were  in  ftridlnefs  indefeajible  in  every  perfon  who 
(hould  be  found  in  the  fucceffion  to  a  throne^  and 
under  every  circumftance,  which  no  civil  or  poli- 
tical right  can  be.  But  an  abfurd  opinion  con- 
cerning the  king's  hereditary  right  to  the  crowa 
docs  not  preji!idice  one  that  is  rational,  and  bot^ 
tomed  upon  folid  principles  of  law  and  policy.  If 
all  the  abfurd  theories  of  lawyers  and  divines  were 
to  vitiate  the  objects  in  which  they  are  converfant, 
we  (hould  have  no  law,  and  no  religion  left  in 
the  world.  But  an  abfurd  theory  on  one  fide  of  a 
queftion  forms  no  juftification  for  alleging  a  falfe  fad, 
or  promulgating  mifchievous  maxims  on  the  other. 
The  fecond  claim  of  the  revolution  fociety  is 
"  a  right  of  caQiiering  their  governors  for  mi/con^ 
**  duS.**  Perhaps  the  apprehenfions  our  anceftors 
entertained  of  forming  fuch  a  precedent  as  that 
"  of  calhiering  for  mifconduft,'*  was  the  caufe 
that  the  declaration  of  the  aft  which  implied  the 
abdication  of  king  James,  was,  if  it  had  any  fault, 
rather  too  guarded,  and  too  circumftantial*.     But 

all 


♦  "  That  king  James  the  fecond,  having  endeavoured  to 
^^fuhvert  the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom,  by  breaking  the 
**  §ngi/ial  iontra^  between  king  and  people,  and  by  the  advice 
*'  of  jefufU  and  other  wicked  perfons,  havbg  violated  the 
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Mr.Burke.  all  this  guard,  and  all  this  accumulation  of  circum-* 
fiances,  ferves  to  (hew  the  fpirit  of  caution  which 
predominatecl  in  the  national  councils,  in  a  fitua- 
tion  in  which  men  irritated  by  oppreffion,  and 
elevated  by  a  triumph  over  it,  are  apt  to  abandon 
themfelves  to  violent  and  extreme  courfes :  ic 
(hews  the  anxitty  of  the  great  men  who  influenced 
the  conduft  of  affairs  at  that  great  event,  to  make 
the  revolution  a  parent  of  fettlement,  and  not  a 
nurfery  of  future  revolutions. 

No  government  could  (land  a  moment,  if  it 
could  be  blown  down  with  any  thing  fo  loofe  and 
indefinite  as  an  opinion  of  ^*  miJconduSl.**  They 
who  led  at  the  revolution,  grounded  the  virtual  ab* 
dication  of  king  James  upon  no  fuch  light  and  un- 
certain  principle.  They  charged  him  with  nothing 
lefsthan  adefign,  confirmed  by  a  multitude  of  ille- 
gal overt  afts,  to  Jubvert  the  protejlant  church  and 
JiatCj  and  their  fundamentaly  unqueftionable  laws 
and  liberties  :  they  charged  him  with  having 
broken  the  original  contraS  between  king  and  people. 
This  was  more  than  mijcondu£l.  A  grave  and 
over-ruling  neceffity  obliged  them  to  take  the  ftep 
they  took,  and  took  with  infinite  reluftance,  as 
under  that  mod  rigorous  of  all  laws.  Their  truft 
for  the  future  prefervation  of  the  conftitution  was 
not  in  future  revolutions.  The  grand  policy  of  all 
their  regulations  was  to  render  it  almoft  imprafti- 

^^fundamental  laws,  and  hanging  ivitbJra'-jjn  bimfdf  out  cf  the 
<*  kingdom^  hith  ahdieaud  the  goTcrument,  and  the  thrpoe  is 
1*  thereby  n/acant.** 
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able  for  any  future  fovereign  to  compel  the  ftates  Mr.Burfce, 
of  the  kingdom  to  have  again  recourfe  to  tbofe  vio- 
lent remedies.  They  left  the  crown,  what  in  the 
eye  and  eftimation  of  law  it  had  ever  been,  per-, 
fcdly  irrefponfible.  In  order  to  lighten  the  crowa 
iliil  further,  they  aggravated  refponfibiliry  on  mi- 
niftcrs  of  ftate.  By  the  ftatute  of  the  i  ft  of  king 
William,  felT.  2d,  called  "  the  a£l  for  declaring  the 
'*  rights  and  liberties  of  the  fuhje£l^  and  for  fettling 
"  the  fuccejfionjif  the  croif^n^'  they  enaftedtthat  the 
minifters  (hould  ferve  the  crown  on  the  terms  of 
that  declaration.  They  fecured  foon  after  the/r^- 
jirr»/  meetings  of  parliament^  by  which  the  whole 
government  would  be  under  the  conftant  infpeftioa 
and  adive  controul  of  the  popular  reprefentative 
and  of  the  magnates  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  next 
great  conftitutional  aft,  that  of  the  12th  and  ijtb 
of  king  William,  for  the  farther  limitation  of  the 
crown,  and  better  fecuring  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  fubjeft,  they  provided,  **  that  no  pardon 
**  under  the  great  feal  of  England  (hould  be  plead- 
**  able  to  an  impeachment  by  the  commons  in  par- 
**  liament/*  The  rule  laid  down  for  governnicnt 
in  the  declaration  of  right,  the  conftant  infpection 
of  parliament,  the  praftical  claim  of  impeachment, 
they  thought  infinitely  a  better  fecurity,  not  only 
for  their  conftitutional  liberty,  but  againft  the  vices 
of  adminiftration,  than  the  refervation  of  a  right 
fo  difficult  in  the  praftice,  lo  uncertain  in  the  iffiie^ 
and  often  fo  mifchievous  in  the  confequences,  as 
that  of  ^*  caftuering  their  governors.'* 

Dr. 
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Mr.Borke.       Dr.  Pricc,  ID  this  fermon  *,  condemns  very  pro* 
"        pcrly  the  prafticc  of  grofs^  adulatory  addreifes  to 
kings.     Inftead  of  this  fulfome  ftyle,  he  propofes 
that  his  majefty  fliould  be  told,  on  occafions  of  con- 
gratulation, that  •*  he  is  to  confider  himfelf  as  more 
•*  properly  the  fervant  than  the  fovereign  of  bis 
"  people."     For  a  compliment,  this  new  form  of 
addrefs  does  not  feem  to  be  very  foothing.     Thofc 
who  are  fervants  in  name,  as  well  as  in  efFeft,  do 
not  like  to  be  told  of  their  fituation,  their  duty,  and 
their  obligations.     The  flave,  in  the  old  play,  tells 
his  mailer, "  Hac  commemoratio  eji  quafi  exprobratio** 
It  is  not  pleafant,  as  compliment ;  it  is  not  whole- 
fome,  as  inftruftion.     After  all,  if  the  king  were 
to  bring  himfelf  to  echo  this  new  kind  of  addrefs, 
to  adopt  it  in  terms,  and  even  to  take  the  appella- 
tion of  fervant  of  the  people,  as  his  royal  ftyle,  how 
cither  he  or  we  (hould  be  much  mended  by  it,  I 
cannot  imagine.    I  have  feen  very  afluming  letters, 
figned,  *'  your  moft  obedient  humble  fervant."  The 
proudeft  domination  that  ever  was  endured  on 
earth,  took  a  tide  of  ftill  greater  humility  than  that 
which  is  now  propofed  for  fovereigns  by  the  apoftlc 
of  liberty.     Kings  and  nations  were  trampled  upon 
by  the  foot  of  one  calling  himfelf  "  the  fervant  of 
**  fervants  ;'*  and  mandates  for  depofing  fovereigns 
were  fealed  with  the  fignet  of  "  the  fifherman." 

I  Ihould  have  confidered  a!I  this  as  no  more  than 
a  fort  of  flippant  vain  difcourfe,  in  which,  as  in  an 
vnfavoury  fume,  feveral  perfons  fuffer  the  fpirit  of 

•  P.  22, 23,  24. 
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berty  to  evaporate,  if  it  were  not  plainly  in  fup-  Mr.Bui-ke* 
ort  of  the  idea,  and  a  part  of  the  fcheme  of 
*  cafliiering  kings  for  mifcondudt/'   In  that  light 
t  is  worth  fome  obfervation. 

Kings,  in  one  fenfe,  are  undoubtedly  the  fer- 
rtnts  of  the  people,  becaufe  their  power  has  no 
Kher  rational  end  than  that  of  the  general  advan- 
tage ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  they  are,  in  the  ordi- 
nary fenfe  (by  our  conftitution,  at  leaft),  any  thing 
like  fervants ;  the  eflence  of  whofe  fituation  is  to 
obey  the  commands  of  fome  other,  and  to  be  re- 
moveable  at  pleafure.  But  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain obeys  no  other  perfon ;  all  other  perfons  are 
indiTidually,  and  collectively  too,  under  him,  and 
owe  to  him  a  legal  obedience.  The  law,  which 
knows  neither  to  flatter  nor  to  infult,  calls  this  high 
magiftrate,  not  our  fervant,  as  this  humble  divine 
calls  him,  but  **  our  Jovereign  lord  the  king -j'  and 
tc,  on  our  parts,  have  learned  to  fpeak  only  the 
primitive  language  of  the  law,  and  not  the  con- 
iufcd  jargon  of  their  Babylonian  pulpits. 

As  he  is  not  to  obey  us,  but  as  we  are  to  obey 

the  law  in  him,  our  conftitution  has  made  no  fort 

of  proviiion  towards  rendering  him,  as  a  fervant, 

in  any  degree  refponfible.     Our  conftitution  knows 

nothing  of  a  magiftrate  like  the  Jujlicia  of  Arra- 

gpn ;  nor  of  any  court  legally  appointed,  nor  of 

any  procefs  legally  fettled,  for  fubmitting  the  king 

to  the  refponfibility  belonging  to  all  fervants.     In 

diisheis  not  diftinguilhed  fron^  the  commons  and 

the  lords  j  who^  in  their  feveral  public  capacitiesj^ 

can 
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Mr.  Burke,  caii  never  be  called  to  an  account  for  their  ooo^ 
dud ;  although  the  revolution  fociety  choofes  ml ' 
affert,  in  direft  oppofition  to  one  of  the  wifeft  and 
moft  beautiful  parts  of  our  conftitution,  that  **  i ' 
<<  king  is  no  more  than  the  firft  fervant  of  the  I 
<^  public,  created  by  it,  and  ref^nfiUe  i$  i7."  i 

111  would  our  anceflors  at  the  revolution  hava ! 
deferved  their  fame  for  wifdom^  if  they  had  found 
no  fecurity  for  their  freedom,  but  in  rendering  tbdr 
government  feeble  in  its  operations,  and  precarioui 
in  its  tenure ;  if  they  had  been  able  to  contrive  no 
better  remedy  againfl:  arbitrary  power  than  civil 
confuiion.  Let  thefe  gentlemen  ftate  who  that  n* 
freftntative  public  is  to  whom  they  will  affirm  the 
king,  as  a  fervant,  to  be  refponfible.  It  will  be 
then  time  enough  for  me  to  produce  to  them  the 
pofitive  ftatute  law  which  affirms  that  he  is  not. 

The  ceremony  of  caftiiering  kings,  of  which 
thefe  gentlemen  talk  fo  much  at  their  eafe,  cm 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  performed  without  force.  It 
then  becomes  a  cafe  of  war,  and  not  of  conftitu- 
tion. Laws  are  commanded  to  hold  their  tonguet/ 
amongft  arms ;  and  tribunals  fall  to  the  ground 
with  the  peace  they  are  no  longer  able  to  uphokL 
The  revolution  of  1688  was  obtained  by  a  juft  war, 
in  the  only  cafe  in  which  any  war^  and  much  more 
a  civil  war,  can  be  juft.  "  Jufta  bella  quibus  •^ 
"  cejfaria**  The  queftion  of  dethroning,  or,  if 
thefe  gentlemen  like  the  phrafe  better,  "  caQiitf'' 
"  ing'*  kings,  will  always  be,  as  it  has  always  been, 
an  extraordinar}'  queftion  of  ftat^  and  wholly  out 

of 
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ihc  law  ;  a  qucftion  (like  all  other  queftions  of  Mr.Burke. 
lie)  of  difpofitionsy  and  of  means,  and  of  proba-         - 
e  coniequencesy  rather  than  of  pofitive  rights* 
iS  it  was  not  made  for  common  abufes,  fo  it  is  not 
)  be  agitated  by  ,common  minds.     The  fpecula- 
[▼c  line  of  demarcation,  where  obedience  ought  to 
nd»  and   refiftance  mud  begin,  is  faint^  obfcure, 
iiid  not  cafily  definable.     It  is  not  a  (ingle  ad,  or 
I  fingle  event,  which  determines  it.     Governments 
Duftbe  abufed  and  deranged  indeed,  before  it  can 
bediought  of;  and  the  profpeftofthe  future  mull 
be  as  bad  as  the  experience  of  the  paft.    When 
thii^  are  in  that  lamentable  condition,  the  nature 
of  the  difeafc  is  to  indicate  the  remedy  to  thofe 
whom  nature  has  qualified  to  adminifter  in  extre- 
mities this  critical,  ambiguous,  bitter  portion  to  a 
diftempered  ftate.     Times  and  occafions,  and  pro- 
Tocations,  will  teach  their  own  leflbns.     The  wife 
will  determine  from  the  gravity  of  the  cafe ;   the 
irritable,  from  fenfibilhy  to  oppreffion ;  the  high- 
minded,  from  difdain  and  indignation  at  abufive 
power  in  unworthy  hands ;    the  brave  and  bold, 
from  the  love  of  honourable  danger  in  a  generous 
caufc :  but,  with  or  without  right,  a  revolution  will 
be  the  very  lad  refource  of  the  thinking  and  the 

good. 

The  third  head  of  right,  afferted  by  the  pulpit 
of  the  Old  Jewry,  namely,  the  '*  right  to  form  a 
«*  government  for  ourfelves,'*  has,  at  leaft,  as  little 
countenance  front  any  thing  done  at  the  revolution, 

either 
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Mr.Burke.  either  in  precedent  or  principle,  as  the  two  firft  d| 
their  claims.    The  revolution  was  made  to  prefeni 
our  ancient  indifputable  laws  and  liberties,  and  thtf 
ancient  conflitucion  of  government,  which  is  oof 
only  fecurity  for  law  and  liberty.     If  you  are  dopi 
firous  of  knowing  the  fpirit  of  our  conflitution,  uA. 
the  policy  which  predominated  in  that  great  periodi 
which  has  fecured  it  to  this  hour,  pray  look  fiat': 
both  in  our  hiflories^  in  our  records,  in  our  ads  of; 
parliament,  and  journals  of  parliament,  and  not  in:': 
the  fermons  of  the  Old  Jewry,  and  the  after-dinner? 
toafts  of  the  revolution  fociety. — In  the  former  yon ; 
will  find  other  ideas  and  another  language.     Sucha  ^ 
claim  is  as  ill  fuiced  to  our  temper  and  wiQies,  as  H  ■. 
is  unfupported   by  any  appearance  of  authority. 
The  very  idea  of  the  fabrication  of  a  new  govern- 
ment, is  enough  to  fill  us  with  difgufl  and  horron 
We  wiftied  at  the  period  of  the  revolution,  and  do 
now  wi(h,  to  derive  all  we  poflefs  as  an  inberitami 
from  our  forefathers.     Upon  that  body  and  ftock 
of  inheritance,  we  have  taken  care  not  to  inoculate 
any  cyon  alien  to  the  nature  of  the  original  plant. 
All  the  reformations  we  have  hitherto  made,  have 
proceeded  upon  the  principle  of  reference  to  anti* 
quity  i  and  I  hope,  nay,  I  am  perfuaded,  that  all 
thofe  which  poflibly  may  be  made  hereafter,  will 
be  carefully  formed   upon  analogical  precedent, 
authority,  and  example. 

Our  olded  reformation  is  that  of  magna  charta. 
You  will  fee  that  fir  Edward  Coke,  that  great  oradc 

of 
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of  our  law,  and  indeed  all  the  great  men  viho  fol-  Mr.Bnkc. 
bvhim,  to  Blackftone*^  are  induftrious  to  prove 
die  pedigree  of  our  liberties.  They  endeavour  to 
prove,  that  the  ancient  diarter,  the  magna  cbarta 
cf  king  John,  was  connefted  with  another  poficive 
charter  from  Henry  I.  and  that  both  the  one  and 
the  other  were  nothing  more  than  a  re-affirmance 
of  the  dill  more  ancient  (landing  law  of  the  king- 
dom. In  the  matter  of  fa£t,  for  the  greater  part, 
thefe  authors  appear  to  be  in  the  right ;  perhaps 
not  always :  but  if  the  lawyers  miflake  in  fome  par- 
ticulars jit  proves  my  poiition  dill  the  more  ftrongly; 
becaufe  it  demonftrates  the  powerful  prepofleffioa 
cowards  antiquity,  with  which  the  minds  of  all  our 
lawyers  and  legiflators,  and  of  all  the  people  whom 
they  wi(h  to  influence,  have  been  always  filled ; 
and  the  flationary  policy  of  this  kingdom,  in  con- 
fidering  their  mod  iacred  rights  and  franchifes  as  an 
fMberitance.  ^ 

In  the  famous  law  of  the  3d  of  Charles  L  called 
the  petition  of  rights  the  parliament  fays  to  the  king, 
"  Your  fubjeAs  have  inherited  this  freedom,*'  claim- 
ing their  franchifes  not  on  abftraft  principles  •*  as 
**  the  rights  of  men,'*  but  as  the  rights  of  Englifh- 
men,  and  as  a  patrimony  derived  from  their  fore- 
others.  Selden,  and  the  other  profoundly  learned 
men,  who  drew  this  petition  of  right,  were  as  well 
acquainted,  at  lead  with  all  the  general  theories 
concerning  the  "  rights  of  men,"  as  any  of  the 

*  Soe  Blackilone'i  Magna  Ghana,  primed  at  Oxford,  1759. 
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Mr.Burkc.  difcoutfcrs  in  our  pulpits,  or  on  your  tribuhdM 
full  as  well  as  doAor  Price,  or  as  the  abbe  Sieycs*  ! 
But  for  reafons  wonhy  of  that  praftical  wifdom'; 
which  fupcrfeded  their  theoretic  fcience,  they  pre- 
ferred  this  pofiiive,  recorded,  hereditary  title  to  all 
which  can  be  dear  to  the  man  and  the  citizen,  to 
that  vague  fpeculative  right,  which  expofcd  their 
fure  inheritance  to  be  fcrambled  for  and  torn  to 
pieces  by  every  wild  litigious  fpirit. 

The  fame  policy  pervades  all  the  laws  which 
have  fince  been  made  for  the  prefervation  of  our 
liberties.  In  the  ift  of  William  and  Mary,  in  the 
famous  ftatute  called  the  declaration  of  right,  the 
two  houfes  utter  not  a  fyllable  of  "  a  right  to  frame 
*'  a  government  for  themfelves."  You  will  fee, 
that  their  whole  care  was  to  fecure  the  religion, 
laws,  and  liberties,  that  had  been  long  poffefTed, 
and  had  been  lately  endangered.  *•  Taking  ♦  into 
*'  their  mod  ferious  confideration  the  heft  means 
**  for  making  fuch  an  eftablifhment,  that  their 
«*  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  might  not  be  iti 
•*  danger  of  being  again  fubverted,"  they  aufpicatc 
all  their  proceedings,  by  dating  as  fome  of  thofe 
beji  means,  **  in  the  firft  place**  to  do  **  as  their 
**  anceftors  in  like  cafes  have  ufually  done  for  vindi- 
**  eating  their  ancient  rights  and  liberties,  to  ds- 
**  dare;** — and  then  they  pray  the  king  and  queen, 
«*  that  it  may  be  declared  and  enafted,  that  all  and 
^^ftngular  the  rights  and  libcriits  ajer fed  and  declared 

*  I  W.  and  M. 
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• 

^  arc  the  tme  artcient  and  indubitable  rights  and  Mr.Burkt! 
*' liberties  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom." 

You. will  obferve,  that  from  magna  charta  to  the 
declaration  of  right,  it  has  been  the  uniform  po- 
licy of  our  conftitution  to  claim  ai\d  affert  our  li- 
berties^  as  an  entailed  inheritance  derived  to  us  from 
our  forefathers,  and  to  be  tranfmitted  to  our  pofte- 
rity;  as  an  eftate  fpecially  belonging  to  the  people 
of  this  kingdom>  without  any  reference  whatever  to 
any  other  more  general  or  prior  right.     By  this 
means  our  conftitution  preferves  an  unity  in  fo  great 
a  diverfity  of  its  parts.     We  have  an  inheritable 
crown— an    inheritable  peerage— and  an  houfe  of 
commons  and  a  people  inheriting  privileges,  fran- 
chifes,  and  liberties,  from  a  long  line  of  anceftors. 
This  policy  appears  to  me  to  be  the  relult  of 
profound  refleftion ;  or  rather  the  happy  effeft  of 
following  nature,  which  is  wifdom  without  reflec- 
tion, and  above  it,     A  fpirit  of  innovation  is  gene- 
rally the  refult  of  a  felfifti  temper  and  confined 
views.     People  will  not  look  forward  to  pofterity, 
who  never  look  backward  to  their  anceftors.     Be- 
fidcs,  the  people  of  England  well  know,  that  the 
idea  of  inheritance  furni(bes  a  fure  principle  of 
confcrvation,  and  a  fure  principle  of  tranfmifTion, 
without  at  all  excluding  a  principle  of  improve* 
mcnt.  It  leaves  acquifition  free ;  but  it  fecurei  what 
ii  acquires.    Whatever  advantages  are  obtained  by 
aftate  proceeding  on  thefe  maxims,  are  locked  faft 
as  in  a  fort  of  family  fettlement ;    grafped  as  in  a 
kind  of  mortmain  for  ever.     By  a  conftitutional 
policy,  working  after  the  pattern  of  nature,  we  re- 
VQL.  II.  L  .    ceive. 
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jMr.Burkc.  ccivc,  wc  hold,  wc  tranfmit  our  government  and 
our  privileges,  in  the  (&me  manner  in  which  we  en- 
joy and  tranfmit  our  property  and  our  lives.     The 
inftituiions  of  policy,  the  goods  of  fortune,   the 
gifts  of  providence,  are  handed  down,  to  us  and 
from  us,  in  the  fame  co.urfe  and  order.     Our  poll* 
tical  fyftem  is  placed  in  a  juft*  correfpondence  and 
fymmetry  with  the  order  of  the  world,  and  with 
the  mode  of  exiftence  decreed  to  a  pei'ouinent  body 
compofed  of  tranfitory  parts ;  wherein,  by  the  dif* 
poficion  of  a  flupendous  wifdom,  moulding  toge« 
ther  the  great  myderious  incorporation  of  the  hu- 
man race,  the  whole,  at  one  time,  is  never  old,  or 
middle-aged,  or  young ;  but,  in  a  condition  of  un- 
changeable conftancy,  moves  on  through  the  varied 
tenor  of  perpetual  decay,  fall,  renovation,  and  pro- 
greflion.     Thus,  by  prcferving  the  method  of  na- 
ture in  the  condudt  of  the  (late,  in  what  we  im- 
prove we  are  never  wholly  new  ;    in  what  we  re- 
tain, we  are  never  wholly  obfolete.     By  adhering 
in  this  manner,  and  on  thofe  principles,  to  our  fore- 
fathers, we  are  guided  not  by  the  fuperftition  of 
antiquarians,  but  by  the  fpirit  of  pbilofophic  ana- 
logy.   In  this  choice  of  inheritance,  we  have  given 
to  our  frame  of  polity  the  image  of  a  relation  in 
blood;  binding  up  the  conftitution  of  our  country 
with  our  deareft  domeftic  ties ;   adopting  our  fun- 
damental laws  into  the  bofom  of  our  family  affec- 
tions ;  keeping  infcparable,  and  cherilhing  with  the 
warmth  of  all  their  combined  and  mutually  re- 
fledled  charities,  our  ftate,  our  hearths,  our  fc- 
pulchres,  and  our  altars. 

Through 
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iTiroiigh  the  fame  plan  of  a  conformity  to  na«  Mr.Burkc. 
hire  in  our  artificial  inftitutions,  and  by  calling  in        • 
the  aid  of  her  unerring  and  powerful  inftindts,  to 
fortify  the  fallible  and  feeble  contrivances  of  our 
reafon^  we  hav^  derived  feveral  other,  and  thofe  no       , 
finall  benefits,  from  confidering  our  liberties  in  the 
light  of  an  inheritance.     Always  afting  as  if  in  the 
prefcncc  of  canonized  forefathers,  the  fpirit  of  free-  ^ 

dom,  leading  in  itfelf  to  mifrule  and  excefs,  is 
tempered  with  an  awful  gravity.  This  idea  of  a 
liberal  defccnt  infpires  us  with  a  fenfe  of  habitual 
native  dignity,  which  prevents  that  upftart  infolence 
almoft  inevitably  adhering  to  and  difgracing  thofe 
who  are  the  firft  acquirers  of  any  diftinAion.  By 
this  means  our  liberty  becomes  a  noble  freedom; 
It  carries  an  impofing  and  majeftic  afpedl — it  has 
a  pedigree  and  illuftrating  anceftors — it  has  its 
bearings  and  its  enfigns  armorial — it  has  its  gallery 
of  portraits,  its  monumental  infcriptions,  its  re- 
cords, evidences,  and  titles.  We  procure  reve- 
rence to  our  civil  inftitutions  on  the  principle  upon 
vBich  nature  teaches  us  to  revere  individual  men — » 
on  account  of  their  age,  and  on  account  of  thofe 
from  whom  they  are  defcended.  All  your  fophifters 
cannot  produce  any  thing  better  adapted  to  pre- 
fcrve  a  rational  and  manly  freedom,  than  the  courfc 
that  we  have  purfued,  who  have  chofen  our  nature 
rather  than  our  fpeculations,  our  breafts  rather  than 
our  inventions,  for  the  great  confervatories  and 
magazines  of  our  rights  and  privileges. 

L  2  MJt. 
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Gallicar. 


Mn.      MACKINTOSH. 

vrndiciae  fT^HE  revolution  of  1688  is  confefled  to  have 
X  eftabliftied  principles  by  thofe  who  lament 
that  it  has  not  reformed  inftitutions.  It  has  fanfti- 
fied  the 'theory,  if  it  has  not  infured  the  praftice  of 
a  free  government.  It  declared,  by  a  memorable 
precedent,  the  right  of  the  people  of  England  to 
revoke  abufed  power,  to  frame  the  government, 
and  beftow  the  crown.  There  was  a  time,  indeed, 
when  fome  wretched  followersof  Filmer  and  Black- 
wood lifted  their  heads  in  oppofition.  But  more 
than  half  a  century  had  withdrawn  them  from 
public  contempt,  to  the  amnefty  and  oblivion 
which  their  innoxious  ftupidity  had  purchafed. 

It  was  referved  for  the  latter  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  to  conftrue  thefe  innocent  and  ob- 
vious inferences  into  libels  on  the  conftitution  and 
the  laws.  Dr.  Price  had  aflerted,  that  the  houfe 
of  Hanover  owes  the  crown  of  England  to  the 
choice  of  their  people;  that  the  revolution  has  efta- 
bliftied  our  right  **  to  choofe  our  own  governors, 
«*  to  cafliier  them  for  mifcondud,  and  to  frame  a 
«'  government  for  ourfelves.'*  The  firft  propofi- 
tion,  fays  Mr.  Burke,  is  either  falfe  or  nugatory. 
If  it  imports  that  England  is  an  eleftive  monarchy, 
«*  it  is  an  unfounded,  dangerous,  illegal,  and  un- 
*•  conftitutional  pofition."  If  it  alludes  to  the  elec- 
tion of  his  majefty's  anceflors  to  the  throne>  it  no 

more 
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more  legalizes  the  government  of  England  than  Mr.Mack- 
rfiat  of  other  naiions,  where  the  founders  of  dy-  ,  ^^^^^'  , 
nafties  have  generally  founded  their  claims  on  fome 
fort  of  eledion.  The  firft  member  of  this  dilemma 
merits  no  reply.  The  people  may  certainly,  as  they 
have  done,  choo/e  hereditary  rather  than  eledivc 
monarchy.  They  may  ele£f  a  race  inftead  of  an  in- 
dividual.  Their  rifrbt  is  in  all  thefe  cafes  equally 
unimpaired.  It  will  be  in  vain  to  compare  the 
pretended  eleftions  in  which  a  council  of  barons, 
or  an  army  of  mercenaries,  have  impofed  ufurpers 
on  enflaved  and  benighted  kingdoms,  with  the 
folemn,  deliberate,  national  choice  of  1688.  It  is, 
indeed,  often  expedient  to  fandion  thefe  deficient 
titles  by  fubfequent  acquiefcence.  It  is  not  among 
the  projefted  innovations  of  France  to  revive  the 
claims  of  any  of  the  pofterity  of  Pharamond  and 
Clovis,  nor  to  arraign  the  ufurpations  of  Pepin  or 
Hugh  Capet.  Public  tranquillity  thus  demands  a 
veil  to  be  drawn  over  the  fuccefsful  crimes,  through 
vhich  kings  have  fo  often  waded  to  the  throne. 
But  wherefore  fliould  we  not  exult,  that  the  fu- 
preme  magiftracy  of  England  is  free  from  this  blot; 
that,  as  a  dire^  emanation  from  the  fovereignty  of 
the  people,  it  is  as  legitimate  in  its  origin  as  in  its 
adminiftration  ?  Thus  underftood,  the  pofition  of 
Dr.  Price  is  neither  falfe  nor  nugatory.  It  is  not 
nugatory,  for  it  honourably  diftinguilhes  the  Eng- 
lilhmonarchyamong  the  governments  of  the  world; 
and  if  it  be  falfe,  the  whole  hiftory  of  our  revolu- 
tion mud  be  a  legend.     The  faft  was  (hortly,  that 
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Mr.Mack-  the  prfncc  of  Orange  was  elefted  king  of  England^  • 
intoih.      .^  contempt  of  the  claims,  not  only  of  the  exiled 
monarch  and  his  fon,  but  of  the  princeffes  Mary 
and  Anne,  the  undifputed  progeny  of  James  !!• 
The  title  of  William  III.  was  then  clearly  not  Juc^ 
ceJJion\    and  the  houfe  of  commons  ordered  Dn 
Burnet's  trad  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  hangt 
m^n,  for  maintaining  that  it  was  conqueft.     There 
remains  only  eleSiion^  for  thefe  three  claims  to  royalty 
are  all  that  are  known  among  men.     It  is  futile  to 
urge,  that  the  convention  deviated  only  jUnderJj 
'  from  the  order  of  fucceffion.     The  deviation  was 
indeed  flight,  but  it  deftro^ed  the  principle,  and 
cftabliflied  the  right  to  deviate— the  point  at  ifl'ue. 
The  principle  that  juftified  the  elevation  of  WiU 
Uam  III.  and  the  preference  of  the  pofterity  of 
Sophia  of  Hanover  to  thofe  of  Henrietta  of  Or- 
leans, would  equally,  in  pint  of  right ^  have  vindi- 
cated the  eleftion  of  chancellor  Jefferies  or  colonel 
Kirk.     The  choice  was,  like  every  other  choice,  to 
be  guided  by  views  of  policy  and  prudence;  but  it 
Was  a  choice  dill. 

From  thefe  views  arofe  that  repugnance  be- 
tween the  condud  and  the  language  of  the  revolu^ 
tionifts,  of  which  Mr.  Burke  has  availed  himfclf. 
Their  conduft  was  manly  and  fyftematic — their 
language  was  conciliating  and  equivocal.  They 
kept  meafures  with  prejudice,  which  they  deemed 
peceflary  to  the  order  of  fociety.  They  impofed 
on  the  groffhcfs  of  the  popular  underftanding,  by 
a  fort  of  compromifc  between  the  conftitution  and 

the 
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the  abdicated  family.  "^They  drew  a  politic,  Mr.ivhck- 
«  well-wrought  veil/*  to  ufe  the  expreffions  of  Mr.  ^^^ 
Burkc»  over  the  glorious  fcene  which  they  had 
aded.  They  affeded  to  preferve  a  femblance  of  ^ 
fucceffion,  to  recur  for  the  objefts  of  their  eledtion 
to  the  pofterity  of  Charles  and  James,  that  rcfpeft 
and  loyalty  might  with  lefs  violence  to  public  fen- 
timent  attach  to  the  new  fovereign.  Had  a  Jacobite 
been  permitted  freedom  of  fpeech  in  the  parlia- 
ments of  William  TIT.  he  might  thus  have  arraigned 
the  a&  of  fettlement — "  Is  the  language  of  your 
"  flatutes  to  bc^at  eternal  war  with  truth  ? — Not 
**  long  ago  you  profaned  the  forms  of  devotion  by 
**  a  thankfgiving,  which  either  means  nothing,  or 
"  infinuates  a  lie.  You  thanked  heaven  for  the 
"  prefervation  of  a  king  and  queen  on  the  tbront 
of  their  anceftors\  an  expreffion  which  either  was 
fingly  meant  of  their  defcent,  which  was  frivo- 
"  lous,  or  infinuated  their  hereditary  right,  which 
*•  was  falfe. — With  the  fame  contempt  for  con- 
•*  liftency  and  truth,  we  are  this  day  called  on  to 
"  fettle  the  crown  of  England  on  a  priacefs  of  Gcr- 
"  many,  •  becaufe'  (he  is  the  grand-daughter  of 
"  James  the  Firft.  If  that  be,  as  the  phrafeology 
"  infinuates,  the  true  and  Jole  reafon  of  the  choice, 
«*  confiftency  demands  that  the  words  after  *  ex- 
«*  cellent*  (hould  be  omitted,  and  in  thgir  place  be 
**  inferted  *  Vidor  Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy, 
"  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  moft  excellent 
princefs  Henrietta,  late  duchefs  of  Orleans, 
daughter  of  our  late  fovereign  lord  Charles  I.  of 
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Mr.Mack-  ^^  glorious  memory. '-i-Do  homage  to  loyalty  in 
**  your  aSions,  or  abjure  it  in  your  words — avow 
**  the  grounds  of  your  conduft,  and  your  manli- 
**  nefs  will  be  refpefted  by  thofe  who  deiefl  your 
**  rebellion/*  What  reply  lord  Somers,  or  Mr. 
Burke,  could  have  devifed  to  this  Philippic,  I 
know  not,  unlcfs  they  confefl'ed  that  the  authors  of 
the  revolution  had  one  language  for  novices,  and 
another  for  a^^epts.  Whether  this  conduA  was  the 
fruit  of  caution  and  confl'mmaie  wifdom,  or  of  a 
narrow,  arrogant,  and  daHardly  policy,  which  re- 
garded the  human  race  a?  only  to  be  governed  by 
being  duped,  it  is  ufcl^fs  to  enquire,  and  might 
be  prefumptuousto  determine.  Bi;r  it  cert.iinlv  was 
not  to  be  expected,  that  any  confoverfy  fliould 
have  arifen  by  confounding  then*  principles  wi.h 
their  ^r^/c';c//.  Wirh  the  laricT  the  pofition  of  Dr. 
Price  has  no  conntcVion  y  from  the  lormer  it  is 
an  infallible  inference. 

The  next  dodlrine  of  this  obnoxious  fermon  that 
provokes  the  indignation  of  Mr.  Butke  is,  that 
the  revolution  has  eftal  Mhed  *'  our  li^htto  ciiO^er 
**  our  governo.s  for  niifcondud/*  Here  a  plain 
man  could  have  foreleen  (carccly  any  diveifity  of 
opinion.  ']  o  contend  that  the  depofiiion  cf  a  king 
for  the  abufe  of  his  powers  did  not  ellablilh  a  prin- 
ciple in  favour  of  the  likedepoluion,  when  the  like 
abufe  (hould  again  occur,  is  ceriainly  one  of  the 
mod  arduous  emerprifes  that  ever  the  heroifm  of 
paradox  encountered.    He  has,  however,  not  neg- 

leded 
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aed  the  means  of  retreat.     "  No  government,"  Mr.M»ck. 

.  intoiha 

c  tells  US,  **  could  (land  a  moment,  if  it  could  be  \,  ^  j 
'  blown  down  with  any  thing  fo  loofe  and  indefi- 
*  nite  as  opinion  of  mif conduit.**  One  might  fup- 
X)fe,  from  ihc  dexterous  levity  with  which  the 
vrord  mi/conduSl  is  introduced,  that  tl^e  partifans 
of  democracy  had  maintained  the  expediency  of 
dcpofing  kings  for  every  frivolous  and  venial  fault, 
of  revolting  againfl  a  monarch  for  the  choice  of 
his  titled  or  untitled  valets,  for  removing  his  foot- 
men, or  his  lords  of  the  bedchamber.  It  would 
have  been  candid  in  Mr.  Burke  not  to  have  dlf- 
fcmbled  what  he  muft  know,  that  by  m'tfconduii 
was  meant  that  precife  fpecies  of  mifcondud  for 
which  James  II.  was  dethroned — a  conspiracy 

AGAINST  THE  LIBERTY  OF  HIS  COUNTRY. 

Nothing  can  be  more  weak  than  to  urge  the 
conftituiional  irrefponftlility  of  kings  or  parliaments. 
The  law  can  never  fuppofe  them  refponfible,  be- 
caufe  their  refponlibiliry  fuppofes  the  diflblution 
of  fociety,  which  is  the  annihilation  of  law.    In  the 
governments    \vhich   have  hitherto    exifted,    the 
power  of  the  magiflrate  is  the  only  article  in  the 
focial  compa<ft.    Dcrtroy  it,  and  focicty  is  dilTolved. 
A  legal   provifion  for  the  refponfibility  of  kings 
would  infer,  that  the  authority  of  laws  could  co- 
cxift  with  iheir  deftruftion.     It  is   becaufe  they 
cannot  be  legally  and  conftitutionally,  that  they 
muft  be  morally  and  rationally  refponfible.     It  is 
becaufe  there  are  no  remedies  to  be  found  within 
the  pale  of  fociety,  that  we  are  to  feek  them  in  na- 
ture, 
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Mr.Madc-  turr,  and  throw  cnit  parchment  chains  in  the  fiuM 
'"^''  '     of  our  opprelFors,     No  jnan  can  deduce  a  precc*-*] 
dent  of  taw  from  the  revolution,  for  law  cannol? 
cxift  in  the  diffolution  of  government.     A  prcctf*' 
dent  of  reafon  and  juftice  only  can  be  eftablifticd  ^ 
on  it ;  and  perhaps  the  friends  of  freedom  merk  • 
the  mifreprefentation  with  which  they  have  bcca  ? 
'     oppofed,  for  trufting  their  caufe  to  fuch  frail  and  . 
frivolous  auxiliaries,  and  for  feeking  in  the  profli- 
gate  praftices  of  men  what  is  to  be  found  in  the 
facred  rights  of  nature.     The  fyftem  of  lawycn 
is  indeed  widely  different.     They  can  only  appeal 
to  u'.age,   precedents,   authorities,    and    (latutes. 
They  difplay  their  elaborate  frivolity,  their  per# 
fidioils  friendfliip,  in  difgracing  freedom  with  the 
fantaftic  honour  of  a  pedigree.     A  pleader  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  who  would  attempt  to  aggravate  the 
guilt  of  a  robber,  or  a  murderer,  by  proving  that 
king  John,  or  king  Alfred,  punifhed  robbery  and 
murder,  would  only   provoke  derifion.     A  mao 
who  (hould  pretend  that  the  reafon  why  we  had 
right  to  property  is,  becaufe  our  anceftors  enjoyed 
that  right  400  years  ago,  would  bejuftly  contemned. 
Yet  fo  little  is  plain  fenfe  heard  in  the  myfterious 
nonfenfe  which  is  the  cloak  of  political  fraud,  that 
the  Cokes,  the  Blackftones,  and  Burkes,  fpeak  as  if 
our  right  to  freedom  depended  on  its  polTtffion  by 
iriir  anceftors.     In  the  common  cafes  of  morality 
we  would  blufli  at  fuch  an  abfurdity.     No  man 
would  juftify  murder  by  its  antiquity,  or  ftigmatize 
benevolence  for  being  new.     The  genealogift  who 

4  ihould 


fiiould  emblazon  the  one  as  coeval  with  Cain,  or  Mr.Madc^ 
ftigmatize  the  other  as  upftart  with  Howard,  would     "*^  * 
he  difclaimed  even  by  the  mod  frantic  partifan  of 
iriftocracy.     This  Gothic  transfer  of  genealogy  to 
truth  and  juftice  is  peculiar  to  politics*  The  exid-^ 
coce  of  robbery  in  one  age  makes  its  vindication 
IB  the  next ;  and  the  champions  of  freedom  have 
abandoned  the  ftrong  hold  of  right  for  precedent^ 
^  which,  when  the  mod  favourable^  is,  as  might 
be  expefted  from    the  ages   which   furni(h   it^ 
feeble,  fluftuating,  partial,  and  equivocal.    It  it 
not    becaufe  we    have   been   free,    but  becaufe 
we  have    a   right  to    be   free,    that   we   ought 
to  demand  freedom.      Judice    and  liberty  have 
neither  birth  nor  race,  youth  nor  age.     It  would 
be  the  fame  abfurdity  to  aflert,  that  we  have  a 
right  to  freedom  becaufe  the  Engliftimen  of  Al- 
fred's reign  were  free,  as  that  three  and  three  arc 
fix,  becaujt  they  were  fo  in  the  camp  of  Genghis 
Khan.     Let  us  hear  no  more  of  this  ignoble  and 
ignommious  pedigree  of  freedom.     Let  us  hear 
DO  more  of  her  Saxon,  Danifli,  or  Norman  an- 
[    ccdors.     Let  the  immortal  daughter  of  reafon,  of 
'    judice,  and  of  God,  be  no  longer  confounded  with 
the  fpurious  abortions  that  have  ufurped  her  name. 
But,  fays  Mr.  Burke,  we  do  not  contend  that 
right   as    created   by   antiquarian  refearch.     Wo 
arc  far  from  contending  that  poffeffion  legitimates 
tyranny,  or  that  fadt  ought  to  be  confounded  with 
right.      But   (to   drip  Mr.  Burke's  eulogies    on 
finglifli  wifdom  of  their  declamatory  appendage) 

the 
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Mr.Mack-  the  imprcflion  of  antiquity  endears  and  cnnobl 
imofh.      freedom,  and  fortifies  it  by  rendering  it  auguft  and] 
venerable  in  the  popular  mind.     The  illufioa  ilj: 
ufeful.     The  expediency  oi  political  impofturt  iii 
the  whole  force    of  the  argument;    a    pri  cipiCf: 
odious  and  fufpefted  to  the  friends  of  freedoflil^t 
as  the  grand  bulwark  of  fecular  and   fpiriiual  dcf*.; 
potifm  in  the  world.     To  pronounce  that  men  art : 
only  to  be  governed  by  dclufion  is  to  libel  the  hu* 
man  undcrltanding,  and  to  confecraie  the  fraudl  i 
that  have  elevated  dcfpots  and  muftis,  pontiffs  and  = 
fultans,  on  the  ruin  of  degraded  and  opprcfled  ho- 
manicy.     But  the  dodlrine  is  as  falfe  as  it  is  odious* 
Primary  political  truths  are  few  and  fimple.     It  if 
cafy  to  make  them  underftood,  and  to  transfer  to 
government  tlie  fame  enlightened  felf-intereft  that 
prefides  in  the  other  concerns  of  life.     It  may  be 
made  to  be  refper:ed,  not  becaufe  it  is  ancient,  or 
bccaufe  it  is  facred — not  becaufe  it  has  been  efta* 
blifhcd  by  barons,  or  applauded  by  priefts — but  be- 
caufe it  is  ufcfiil.     Men  may  eafily  be  inftrufted 
to  maintain  rights  which  it  is  their  intereft  to  main- 
tain, and  duties  which  it  is  their  inlerefi  to  perform. 
This  is  the  only  principle  of  authority  that  does 
not  violate  judice  and  infult  humanity.     It  is  alfo 
the  only  one  which  can  poflefs  {lability.     The  va- 
rious faihions  of  prejudice  and  factitious  fentiment 
which  have  been  the  bafis  of  governments,  arc 
Ihort-lived  things.     The  illufiotis  of  chivalry,  and 
the  illufions  of  fuperftition,  which  give  fplendour 
or  fandity  to  government,  are  in  their  turn  fuc- 
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ceded  by  new  modes  of  opinion  and  new  fyftems  Mr.Mack- 
rf  manners.     Reafon  alone,  and  natural  fentiment,      *"*°  ' 
ire  the  denizens  of  every  nation,  and  the  cotem- 
poraries  of  every  age.     A  conviftion  of  the  utility 
of  government  affords  the  only  flable  and  honour- 
able fecurity  for  obedience. 

Our  anceftors  at  the  revolution,  it  is  true,  were 
bi  from  feeling  the  full  force  of  thefe  fublime 
truths;  nor  was  the  public  mind  of  Europe,  in  the 
feventeenth  century,  fufEciently  enlightened  and 
matured  for  the  grand  enterprifcs  of  legiflation. 
The  fcience  which  teaches  the  rights  of  man,  the 
doquence  that  kindles  the  fpirit  of  freedom,  had 
for  ages  been  buried  with  the  other  monuments  of 
the  wifdom  and  relics  of  the  genius  of  antiquity. 
But  the  revival  of  letters  firft  unlocked  only  to  a 
firw  the  facred  fountain.     The  neceflary  labours  of 
criticifm  and   lexicography  occupied   the  earlier 
fchoiars,  and  fome  time  elapfed  before  the  fpirit  of 
antiquity  was  transfufed  into  its  admirers.     The 
firft  man  of  that  period  who  united  elegant  learn- 
ing to  original  and  mafculine  thought  was  Bu- 
chanan *,  and  he  too  feems  to  have  been  the  firft 

*  Ic  IS  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  Buchanan  puts  into  the 
■touch  of  his  antagoniil,  Maitland,  the  fame  ahrms  for  the 
downfall  of  literature  that  have  been  excited  in  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Burke  by  the  French  revolution.  We  can  fmilc  at  fuch 
alarms  on  a  retrofpe^  of  the  literary  hiHory  of  Europe  for  the 
fcTcnteenth  of  eighteen  centuries ;  and  fhouid  our  controvt  rfics 
reich  the  enlightened  fchoiars  of  a  future  age,  they  uill  pro- 
Ubly,  with  the  fame' reafon,  fmile  at  the  alarms  of  Mr.  Butke, 

fcholar 
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intoih.     flame  of  republican  encbufiafm.     This  praife  ii; 
merited  by  his  negledtedy  though  incomparaUl 
tradt,  De  Jure  Regni^  in  which  the  principles  fi 
popular  politics^  and  the  maxims  of  a  free  govem^"- 
ment^  are  delivered  with  a  precifion^  and  enforceA 
with  an  energy^  which  no  former  age  had  equalledf 
gnd  no  fucceeding  has  furpafled*    But  the  fulM^ 
fequent  progrefs  of  the  human  mind  was  flair» 
The  profound  views  of  Harrington  wefe  dendol 
as  the  ravings  of  a  vifionary  ;  and  who  can  won* 
der,  that  the  frantic  loyalty  which  deprefled  Paradife 
Loft^  (hould  involve  in  ignominy  the  eloquent  apo* 
logy  of  Milton  ^  for  the  people  of  England  agaioft 
a  feeble  and  venal  pedant  ?    Sidney,  "  by  ancient 
'*  learning  to  the  enlightened  love  of  ancient  firee* 
•*  dom  warmed/'  taught  the  principles  which  he 
had  fealed  with  his  blood  i  and  Locke^  whofe  praife 

*  **^  PciCme  enitn  vel  natuii  Tel  legtbus  compaintuni  Ibrat 
^fiarguta  femtus,  libertas  mutaeiTet;  &  haberent  tyrantt 
**  qui  pro  fe  dicerent,  non  haberent  qui  tyrannos  debeUart 
*<  polTunt :  miferuin  eifct  (1  hsec  ipfa  ratio  quo  utimur  Dei 
**  munere  noh  multo  plura  ad  homines  confervandos,  libc 
'*  randos,  ec  quantum  natura  fert  int&&  se  JEic^iANDOSy  qtiam 

ad  opprimeodos  et  fub  unius  imperio  mal^  perdendos,  argu* 

menta  fuppeditaret.  Causaii  itaque  pulcherrimam  h^ 
*'  certe  fiduci^  Iseti  aggrediamur ;  illinc  frauSem,  falladanif 
^  ignorantiam  atque  barbariem  ;  bine  lucem,  rentatem,  ratUH 
*^  nem^  et  feculorum  omnium  ftudta  atque  dodrinani  BobiA 
«*  cum  ftarc." 

J§annis  Miltoni  Defeufio  Pofuli  jfngL'caMi,  sfmdOpenr,  um*  & 
f.  ajS*  eJ*  LonJ.  17J84 
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k  k&  that  of  being  bold  and  original,  than  of  be-  Mr  Mack- 
mg  temperate,  found,  lucid,  and  methodical,  de-  ^"^^^' 
ftnres  the  immortal  honour  of  having  fyftematifed 
aad  rendered  popular  the  dodrines  of  civil  and 
4digtous  liberty.  In  Ireland,  Molyneux,  the  friend 
rf  Locke,  produced  the  "  Cafe  of  Ireland^^  a  pro- 
doftion  of  which  it  is  fufficient  praife  to  fay,  that 
il  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  a  dcfpotic  parlia- 
Bieot;  and  in  Scotland,  Andrew  Fletcher,  the 
feholar  of  Algernon  Sidney,  maintained  the  caufc 
of  his  deferted  country  with  the  force  of  ancient 
eloquence,  and  the  dignity  of  ancient  virtue. 

Such  is  a  rapid  enumeration  of  thofe  who  had 
before,  or  near  the  revolution,  contributed  to  the 
diffuGon  of  political  light.  But  their  number  was 
iiDall,  their  writings  were  unpopular,  their  dogmas 
itre  profcribed.  The  habits  of  reading  had  only 
(hen  begun  to  reach  the  great  body  of  mankind, 
whom  the  arrogance  of  rank  and  letters  has  igno- 
miDioufly  confounded  under  the  denomination  of 
the  vulgar.  Many  caufes  too  contributed  to  form 
apouerful  tory  interefl;  in  England.  The  remnant 
of  ihat  Gothic  fentiment,  the  extindion  of  which 
Mr«  Burke  fo  pathetically  deplores,  which  engrafted 
loyalty  on  a  point  of  honour  in  military  attachment^ 
ibraied  one  part,  which  may  be  called  the  toryifm  of 
(hivalry.  Dodrines  of  a  divine  right  in  kings, 
which  are  now  too  much  forgotten  even  for  fuc- 
cctful  ridicule,  were  then  fupported  and  revered.-— 
This  may  be  called  the  foryi/m  of  JuferJlUm.  And 
\  third  fpecies  arofe  from  the  great  transfer  of 

property 
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Mr.Vsrk.  property  into  an  upftart  commercial  intereft,  which' 
^^^  '  drove  the  ancient  gentry  of  England,  for  procedion 
againft  its  inroads,  behind  the  throne.  This  may 
be  called  the  toryijm  of  landed  ariftocracy  ♦.  Reli- 
gious prejudices,  outrages  on  natural  fehtiments, 
which  any  artificial  fyftem  is  too  feeble  to  with- 
ftand,  and  the  ftream  of  events  which  bore  them 
along  to  extremities  which  no  man  could  have 
forefeen,  involved  the  tories  in  the  revolution,  and 
made  it  a  truly  national  adl. 

But  their  repugnance  to  every  (hadow  of  inno- 
vation was  invincible.  Something  the  whigs  may 
be  fuppofed  to  have  conceded  for  the  fake  of  con- 
ciliation ;  but  few  even  of  their  leaders,  it  is  pro- 
bable, had  grand  and  liberal  views.  What  indeed 
could  have  been  expcfted  from  the  delegates  of  a 
ilation,  in  which,  a  few  years  before,  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford,  reprefenting  the  national  learning  and 
wifdom,  had,  in  a  folemn  decree,  offered  their  con- 
gratulations to  fir  George  Mackenzie  (infamous 
for  the  abufe  of  brilliancy  and  accomplifliment  to 

*  Principle  is  rcfpc^lablc,  even  in  its  miftakes,  and  thefc 
tories  of  the  laft  century  were  a  party  of  principle.  There 
were  accordingly  among  them  men  of  the  mod  elevated  and 
untainted  honour.  Who  will  refufe  that  praife  to  Clarendon 
and  Southampton,  Ormond  and  Montrofe  ?— But  toryifm,  as 
a  party  of  principle,  cannot  now  exift  in  England ;  for  the 
principles  on  which  we  have  feen  it  to  be  founded,  ezift  no 
more.  The  Gothic  fentiment  is  effaced,  the  fuperftition  is 
exploded,  and  the  landed  and  commeri  ial  interefts  are  com- 
pletely intermixed.  The  toryifm  of  the  prefent  day  can  only 
arife  from  an  abjed  fpirit  or  a  corrupt  heart, 

the 
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ihc  moftfenrtle  and  profligate  purpofcs)  asiiaving  Mr.Madc. 
confuted  the  abominable  do(Strines  of  Buchanan  ^^^°^' 
and  Milton^  and  demonfbrated  the  divine  rights 
of  kings  CO  tyrannife  and  opprefs  mankind!  Ic 
muft  be  evident,  that  a  people  which  could  thus^ 
by  the  organ  of  its  moft  learned  body,  proftrate 
its  reafon  before  fuch  execrable  abfurdities,  was 
too  young  for  legiflation.  Hence  the  abfurd  de- 
bates in  the  convention  about  the  palliative  phrafes 
of  abdicate,  dcfert,  &c.  which  were  better  cut  (hort 
by  the  parliament  of  Scotland^  when  they  ufcd 
the  correft  and  manly  expreflion,  that  James  IL 
had  FORFEITED  TiTE  THRONE*  Hencc  we  find 
the  revolutionifls  perpetually  belying  their  poli- 
tical conduft  by  their  legal  phrafeology.  Hence 
their  impotent  and  illufive  reforms*  Hence  their 
negledt  of  forefight,  in  not  providing  bulwarks 
againfl  the  natural  tendency  of  a  difputed  fucceflion 
to  accelerate  moft  rapidly  the  progrefs  of  royal 
influence,  by  rendering  it  neceflary  to  ftrcngthea 
fo  much  the  pofleflbr  of  the  crown  againft  the 
pretender  to  it,  and  thus  partially  facrificing  free- 
dom to  the  very  means  of  preferving  it. 

But  to  elucidate  the  queftion  more  fully,  **  let 
**  us  liften  to  the  genuine  oracles  of  revolution 
*'  policy  ;**  not  to  the  equivocal  and  palliative 
language  of  their  ftatutes,  but  to  the  unreftrained 
effufion  of  fentiment  in  that  memorable  conference 
between  the  lords  and  commons,  on  Tuefday  the 
5th  of  February  i688,  which  terminated  in  efla- 
blifhing  the  prefent  government  of  England.  The 
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k-  tones  yielding  to  the  torrent,  in  the  perfonal  tx- 
J  clufion  of  James  II.  refolved  to  embarrafs  the 
whigs,  by  urging  that  the  declaration  of  the  abdi* 
cation  and  vacancy  of  the  throne  was  a  change  of 
the  government,  pro  bac  vice,  into  an  eleftivc 
monarchy.  The  inference  is  irrcfiftible;  and  it 
mud  be  confeflcd,  that  though  the  whigs  were  the 
better  citizens,  the  tories  were  the  more  correct 
logicians.  It  is  in  this  conference  that  we  (ee  the 
whig  leaders  compelled  to  difclofe  fo  much  of  thofe 
principles,  which  tenderncfs  for  prejudice,  and 
reverence  for  ufage,  had  influenced  them  to  dif- 
femble.  It  is  here  that  we  (hall  difcover  fparks 
kindled  in  the  collifion  of  debate,  fufficient  to  en- 
lighten the  "  politic  gloom"  in  which  they  had 
enveloped  their  meafures. 

If  there  be  any  names  venerable  among  the  con- 
ftitutional  lawyers  of  England,  they  are  thofe  of 
lord  Somcrs  and  Mr.  ferjeant  Maynard.  They 
were  both  confpicuous  managers  for  the  commons 
in  this  conference,  and  the  language  of  both  will 
more  than  fanftify  the  inferences  of  Dr.  Price,  and 
the  creed  of  the  revolution  fociety.  My  lord  Not- 
tingham, who  conducted  the  conference  on  the 
part  of  the  tories,  in  a  manner  moft  honourable 
to  his  dexterity  and  acutenefs,  demanded  of  the 
managers  for  the  commons,  ^^  Whether  they  mean 
"  the  throne  to  be  (o  vacant  2i%  to  null  the  fuccelCon 
"  in  the  hereditary  line,  and  fo  all  the  heirs  to  be 
"  cut  off?  which  we  (the  lords;  fay,  will  make 
*'  the  crown  eleSiivs.^*    Maynard,  whofc  argument 

always 
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always  breathed  much  of  the  old  republican  fpirit ^  Mr.Mack. 
replied  with  force  and  plainnefs,  ^^  It  is  not  that     ^^^ 
*'  the  commons  do  fay  the  crown  of  England  is 

**  ALWAYS  AND    PERP&TUALLT   ELECTIVE,    but 

"  it  is  neceflary  there  be  a  fupply  where  there  is  a 
'^  defedt/'  It  is  impoflible  to  miflake  the  import 
of  thefe  werds.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident, 
than  that  by  the  mode  of  dmfing  that  the  crown 

was    ALWAYS    AND     PERPETUALLY     ELECTIVE^ 

he  confefles^that  it  was  for  the  then  exigency  elec^ 
the.  In  purfuance  of  his  argument,  he  ufes  a 
comparifon  ftrongly  illuftrative  of  his  belief  in 
dc^mas  anathematifed  by  Mr.  Burke.  *'  If  two  of 
^'  us  make  a  mutual  agreement  to  help  and  defend 
*^  each  other  from  any  one  that  (hould  aflault  us 
'^  in  a  journey,  and  he  that  is  with  me  turns  upon 
^^  me,  and  breaks  my  head,  he  hath  undoubtedly 
'*  abdicated  my  adiftance,  and  revoked.''  Senti« 
meots  of  the  kingly  office,  more  irreverent  and 
correct,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  mod  prophane 
evangelifl  that  difgraces  the  democratic  canon* 
It  is  not  unworthy  of  incidental  remark,  that  there 
were  then  perfons  who  felt  as  great  horror  at  no- 
velties, which  have  fince  been  univerfally  received, 
as  Mr.  Burke  now  feels  at  the  "  rights  of  men." 
The  earl  of  Clarendon,  in  his  ftridtures  on  the 
fpcech  of  Mr.  Somers,  faid,  "  I  may  fay  thus 
"  much  in  general,  that  this  breaking  the  original 
'*  contract  is  a  language  that  has  not  long  been 
"  ufed  in  this  place,  nor  known  in  any  of  our 
'Haw-books  or  public. records.     It  is  fprung  up 
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Mr.Mack.  **  but  as  taken  from  fomc  late  authors,  and  thofc 
'"'''^-     "  none  of  the  bed  received !"— This  language 
one  might  have  fuppofcd  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Burke. 
It  is  not  however  his ;  it  is  that  of  a  Jacobite  lord 
of  the  feventecnth  century  ! 

The  tories  continued  to  perplex  and  intimidate 
the  whigs  with  the  idea  of  ele^liofi. — Maynard  again 
replies,  "  The  word  eleSive  is  none  of  the  cora- 
"  raons  word.  The  provifion  muft  be  made; 
"  and  if  it  be,  that  will  not  render  the  kingdom 
^^perpetually  elective/'  If  it  were  neceflaryto 
multiply  citations  to  prove  that  the  revolution 
was  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  an  eleilion^  we  might 
hear  lord  Nottingham,  whofe  diftindion  is  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  the  cafe  before  us.  "  If," 
fays  he,  ^^  you  do  once  make  it  eleffive,  I  do  not 
*^  fay  you  are  always  bound  lo  go  to  eleiiien;  but 
"  it  is  enough  to  make  it  fo,  if  by  that  precedent 
*'  there  be  a  breach  in  the  hereditary  fucceffion." 
The  reafoning  of  fir  Robert  Howard,  another  of 
the  managers  for  the  commons,  is  bold  and  ex- 
plicit. *'  My  lords,  you  will  do  weH  to  confidcr; 
*'  have  you  not  yourfelves  limited  the  fucceffion, 
"  and  cut  ofFfome  that  might  have  a  line  of  right? 
."  Have  you  not  concurred  with  us  in  our  vote, 
**  that  it  is  inconfiftent  with  our  religion  and  our 
"  laws  to  have  a  papift  to  reign  over  us  ?  Mujl 
"  we  not  then  come  to  an  election,  if  the  next 
♦'  heir  be  a  papift  ?"  The  precife  fact  which  fol- 
lowed.— But  what  tends  the  moft  ftrongly  to  il- 
luftrate  that  contradidion  between  the  exoteric  and 
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^9tiri€ .  dodrine^  the  legal  language  and  the  real  Mr.Mack. 
principles,  which  forms  the  bafis  of  this  whole  ar- 
gument,  is  the  avowal  of  fir  Richard*Temple,  an- 
other of  the  managers  for  the  commons—"  We 
'^  are  in  as  natural  a  capacity  as  any  of  our  pre- 
"  deceflbrs  were  to  provide  for  a  remedy  in  fuch 
"  exigencies  as  this/'  Hence  it  followed  infallibly, 
that  their  pofterity  to  all  generations  would  be  in 
the  fame  "  natural  capacity* .  to  provide  remedy 
for  exigencies.  But  let  us  hear  their  flatutes. 
There  "  the  lords  f|Jiritual  and  temporal,  and 
<'  commons,  do,  in  the  name  of  all  the  people  of 
**  England^  moft  humbly  and  faithfully  fubmit 
"  tbemJelveSy  their  heirs  and  pofterity  for  every*  &c. 
Here  is  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Burke — ^a  folemn 
abdication  and  renunciation  of  right  to  change 
the  monarch  or  the  conftitution  !  His  triumph  is 
increafed  by  this  ftatutory  abolition  of  the  rights 
of  men  being  copied  from  a  fimilar  profeflSon  of 
eternal  allegiance  made  by  the  parliament  of  Eli- 
zabeth ! — It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  thing 
more  prepofterous.  In  the  very  aft  of  exercifing 
a  right  which  thejr  anceftors  had  abdicated  in 
their  name,  they  abdicate  th?  fame  right  in  the 
name  of  their  pofterity.  To  increafe  the  ridicule 
of  this  Icgillative  farce,  they  impofe  an  irrevocable 
law  on  their  pofterity  in  the  precife  words  of  that 
law  irrevocably  impofed  on  them  by  their  an^. 
ccftors,  at  the  moment  when  they  are  violating  it. 
The  parliament  of  Elizabeth  fubmit  themfelves 
and  their  pofterity  for  ever.    The  ^  convention  of 
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Mr.Mack-  1 688  fpum  the  fubmiffion  for  themfelves^  but 
"**°  "  re-cnaft  it  for  their  pofterity.  And  after  fuch  a 
glaring  inconfiftency,  this  language  of  (latutory 
adulation  is  ferioufly  and  triumphantly  brought 
forward  as  •*  the  unerring  oracles  of  revolution  po- 
*f  licy/' 

Thus  evidently  has  it  appeared,  from  the  con- 
dud  and  language  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolution, 
that  it  was  a  depofition  and  an  ele£iion ;  and  that 
all  language  of  a  contrary  tendency,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  their  afts^  arofe  from  the  remnant  of 
their  own  prejudice,  or  from  conceffioa  to  the 
prejudice  of  others,  or  from  the  fuperficial  and 
prefumptuous  policy  of  impofing  auguft  illufions 
on  mankind.  The  fame  fpirit  regulated,  the  fame 
prejudices  impeded  their  progrefs  in  every  de- 
partment. "  They  aded,'*  fays  Mn  Burke,  "  by 
^*  their  ancient  ftates."  They  did  nor.  Were 
the  peers,  and  the  members  of  a  diffolved  houfe 
of  commons,  with  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  &c. 
convoked  by  a  fummons  from  the  prince  of 
Orange,  the  parliament  of  England  ? — No.  They 
were  fieither  lawfully  elefted  nor  lawfully  affembled. 
But  they  afleded  a  femblance  of  a  parliament  in 
their  convention,  and  a  femblance  of  hereditary 
right  in  their  eleftion.  The  fubfequent  aft  of 
parliament  is  nugatory  ;  for,  as  that  legiflature  de- 
rived its  whole  exiftence  and  authority  from  the 
convention,  it  could  not  return  more  than  it  had 
received,  and  could  not  therefore  legalize  the  afts 
of  the  body  which  created  it.     If  they  were  not 

previoufly 
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previoufly  legal,  the  parliament  itfelf  was  without  Mr.Mack* 
Ugal  anthority^  and  could,  therefore,  give  no  legal  *" 
fandion.  It  is  therefore  without  any  view  to  a 
prior,  or  allufion  to  a  fubfequent  revolution,  that 
Dr.  Price  and  the  revolution  fociety  of  London 
think  themfelves  entitled  to  conclude,  that  abufed 
power  is  revocable,  and  corrupt  governments  ought 
to  be  reformed.  Of  the  firft  of  thcfe  revolutions, 
that  in  1648,  they  may,  perhaps,  entertain  dif- 
ferent fentimcnts  from  Mr.  Burke.  They  will 
confefs  that  it  was  debafed  by  the  mixture  of  fa- 
natkifoi;  they  may  lament  that  hiftory  has  fo 
often  proftituted  her  ungenerous  fuffrage  to  fuccefs, 
and  that  the  commonwealth  was  obfcured  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  fplendid  profligacy  of  military 
ufurpation.  But  they  cannot  arrogate  the  praife 
of  having  been  the  firft  to  maintain,  nor  can  Mr. 
Burke  fupport  his  claim  to  have  been  the  firft 
who  reprobated,  fince  that  period^  the  audacious 
herefy  of  popular  politics.  The  prototype  of  Mr. 
Burke  is  not  a  lefs  notorious  perfonage  than  the 
predeceffor  he  has  aflTigned  to  Dr.  Price.  Hiftory 
has  preferved  fewer  memorials  of  Hugh  Peters 
than  of  judge  Jeffries.  It  was  the  fortune  of  that 
luminary  and  model  of  lawyers  to  fit  in  judgment 
on  one  of  the  fanatical  apoftles  of  democracy.  In 
the  prefenc  ignominious  obfcurity  of  the  fed  in 
England,  it  may  be  neceflfary  to  mention  that  the 
name  of  this  criminal  was  Algernon  Sidney.  He 
had,  it  is  true,  iti  his  time  acquired  fome  renown  : 
he  was  celebrated  as  the  hero,  and  deplored  as  the 
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martyr,  of  freedom.  But  the  learned  magiftrate 
was  above  this  "  epidemical  fanaticifm."  He 
inveighed  againft  his  peflilential  dogmas  in  a 
fpirit  that  deprives  Mr.  Burke's  invedive  againft 
Dr.  Price  of  all  pretenfions  to  originality.  An 
unvarniflied  ftatement  will  fo  well  evince  the  har- 
mony both  of  the  culprits  and  the  accufers,  that 
remark  is  fuperfluous. 


DOCTOR  PRICE. 

His  Sermon* 

<*  We  have  a  right  to  chooft 
our  own  goverDorSv  to  ca- 
(hier  them  for  mifcondudf 
and  to  frame  a  gOTcrnnieiiC 
for  ourfelves/* 


ALGERNON  SIDNEY. 

(IndiMment  againft  him.) 

*<  And   that  the  aforefatd 
.  Algernon  Sidney  did  make, 
compofe  and  wnte,  or  caufe 
to  be   made,  compofed  and 
writteoy  a  certain  falfe,  fcan- 
dalous  and  feditious  libel,  in 
which    18  contained  the  foN 
lowing  Engliih  words —       ■ 
*•  The  fower  original^  in  the 
^^  people  is  delegated  to  the  far^ 
•*  llament — He  (meaning  the 
**  king)  is  fubjed^  to  the  laws 
<<  of  Gh>dy  as  he   is  a  nuin, 
<*  and  to  the  people  that  made 
<*  him   a  king,   inafmuch  at 
**  he  is  a  lung.''    And  in  an- 
other place  of  the  faid  libel 
l^e  (ays,  *^  We  may  therefore 
<<  take  away  kings    without 
**  breaking  any  yoke,  or  that 
*Ms    made    a    yoke,    which 
*^  ought  not  to  be  one,  and 
•♦  the     injury     therefore     is 
*'  making  or    impofing,  and 
*<  there  can  be  none  in  break* 
•♦  ing  it,"  &c. 


Thus  we  fee  the  harmony  of  the  culprits.  The 
one  is  only  a  perfpicuous  and  precifc  abridgment 
of  the  other.    The  harmony  of  the  judges  will 

not 
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flot  be  found  lefs  remarkable.  Mr.  Burke^  ^<  when  Mr.Mack- 
"  he  talks  as  if  he  had  made  a  difcovery^  only 
"  follows  a  precedent." 


ixitoili. 


JUDGE  JEFFRIES' 
Cluargi  U  the  Jury* 

•  "  The  king,  it  fayi,  is  rc- 
i^ible  to  them,  and  he  is 
(mIj  their  truftee.  He  has 
na^reroed,  and  he  is  to 
^▼e  it  up,  that  they  may  be 
sll  kings  themfelves.  Gen- 
demen,  I  muft  tell  you,  I 
dank  I  ought  more  than 
ardinarily  to  prefs  this  on 
JOB,  bc^aufe  I  know  the  mif- 
foooet  of  the  late  unhappy 
i^cllioo;  and  the  bringing 
of  the  late  blefled  kmg  to 
the  icaflS;>id  was  firft  begun 
tj  fttch  kind  of  principles  *.*' 


Ma.  BURKE. 

**  The  revolution  fociety 
choofes  to  afferty  that  a  king 
is  no  more  than  the  firfl  fer* 
rant  of  the  public,  created  by 
it,  and  relponfible  to  it.''— 
^*  The  fecond  claim  of  the 
revolution  fociety  is  cafhier* 
ing  the  monarch  for  mlf- 
condudl,*'  p.  37.  **  The  re- 
volution fociety,  the  heroic 
band  of  fabricators  of  go- 
vernments, eledtors  of  fo- 
vereigns/*  p.  98.  "  This  fer- 
mon  is  in  a  urain  which  haa 
never  been  heard  in  this  king* 
dom,  in  any  of  the  pulpitt 
which  are  tolerated  or  en- 
couraged in  it,  fince  i648«'* 
P.  13. 


Thus  does  Mr.  Burke  chant  his  political  fong 
in  cxaft  unifon  with  the  ftrains  of  the  venerable 
magiflrate  j  they  indid  the  fame  crimes  %  they  im- 
pute the  fame  motives ;  they  dread  the  fame  con- 
iequences. 

The  revolution  fociety  felt,  from  the  great  event 
which  they  profefTedly  commemorated,  new  motives 
to  exult  in  the  emancipation  of  France.  The  re- 
volution of  1688  deferves  more  the  attention  of  a 
philofopher,  from  its  indireft  influence  on  the  pro* 


♦  Trial  of  Algernon  Sidney  for  high  trcafon.    State  Trials, 
voliii.  p.  7io&feq. 
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Mr.Mack.  grcfs  of  bUtnati  Opinion,  than  from  its  immediate 
effeds  on  the  government  of  England.  In  the 
firft  view,  it  is  perhaps  difEcult  to  eftimate  the  mag- 

» 

nitude  of  its  effeds.  It  fanftified,  as  we  have  feen, 
the  general  principles  of  freedom.  It  gave  the 
firft  example  in  civilized  modern  Europe  of  ^ 
government  which  reconciled  a  femblance  of  fdi" 
fical,  and  a  large  portion  of  civil  liberty  with  (la- 
bility and  peace.  But  above  all,  Europe  owes  to 
it  the  ineftimable  blefling  of  an  afylum  for  freedom 
of  thought.  Hence  England  became  the  pre* 
ceptrefs  of  the  world  in  philofophy  and  freedom. 
Hence  arofe  the  fchool  of  fages,  who  unfhackled 
and  emancipated  the  human  mind  ;  from  among 
whom  iffued  the  Lockes,  the  Roufleaus,  the  Tur- 
gots,  and  the  Franklins,  the  immortal  band  of  pre- 
ceptors and  benefactors  of  mankind.  They  filently 
operated  a  grand  moral  revolution,  which  was  in 
due  time  to  meliorate  the  focial  order.  They  had 
tyrants  to  dethrone  more  formidable  than  kings, 
and  from  whom  kings  held^  their  power.  They 
wrefted  the  fceptre  from  fu perdition,  and  dragged 
prejudice  in  triumph.  They  deftroyed  the  arfenal 
whence  defpotifm  had  borrowed  her  thunders  and 
her  chains.  Thefe  grand  entcrprifes  of  philofo- 
phic  heroifm  muft  have  preceded  the  reforms  of 
civil  government.  The  Coloflus  of  tyranny  was 
undermined,  and  a  pebble  ovenhrew  it. — From 
this  progrefs  of  opinion  arofe  the  American  revo- 
lution, and  from  this,  moft  unqueftionably  the  de- 
fivery  of  France.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be 
7  more 
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more  natural  than  that  thofe  who^  without  blind  Mr.Mack* 
l^gQtry  for  the  forms,  had  a  rational  reverence  for  ***"  " 
the  principles  of  our  anceftors,  fhould  rejoice  in  a 
revolution^  where  thefe  principles,  which  England 
had  fo  long  fuffered  to  repofe  in  impotent  abftrac* 
tion,  were  called  forth  into  energy,  expanded,  in- 
vigorated, and  matured.  If,  as  we  have  prefumed 
tofuppofe,  the  revolution  of  1688  may  have  had 
00  (mail  (hare  in  accelerating  that  progrefs  of  light 
which  has  diflblved  the  prejudices  that  fupported 
defpodrm,  they  may  be  permitted,  befides  their  ex- 
uludon  as  friends  of  humanity,  to  indulge  fome 
[»ide  as  Englifhmen. 


Dn. 
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Dr.    PRIESTLEr. 

Letten  to  *FT  IS  impoffiblc  to  confider  the  late  revolution  in 
Hon.  £d-  X  France,  without  having  in  our  eye  that  which 
Bu"ke.  ^^^^  P'^ce  in  England  in  1688.  This  has  had  fo 
much  of  the  cordial  approbation  of  all  clafles  of 
people  here^  at  lead  all  thofe  who  are  denominated 
v)bigSy  that  you  found  yourfelf  under  the  neceffity 
of  approving  of  it.  But  you  wiQi  to  diftinguilh 
between  the  principles  on  which  the  great  afton  in 
that  memorable  event  proceeded^  and  thofe  of  the 
national  affembly  in  France.  The  promoters  of 
the  English  revolution,  you  would  have  us  under- 
Hand,  were  not  guided  by  any  view  to  the  natwrd 
(or,  as  you  afFeft  to  call  them,  the  chimerical)  rights 
ofmen^  but  were  influenced  by  a  regard  to  rights 
fandlioned  by  ancient  pojfejfion ;  and  confequendy, 
that  their  example  furniflies  no  authority  for  any 
people  to  choofe  their  own  governors,  or  to  difinifi 
them  for  mifcondud. 

You  appeal  to  lord  Somers  for  the  principles  of 
the  Englifh  revolution.  Let  his  writings  then  ex- 
plain his  fentiments  on  the  nature  of  government. 
Now,  the  very  title  page  of  a  traft  generally 
afcribed  to  him,  entitled,  I'he judgment  ofwbolekiig' 
doms  and  nations  concerning  the  rights^  fower^  ni 
prerogative  of  kings ^  and  the  rights^  privileges,  itd 
properties  of  the  people,  aflerts,  "  that  all  magiftnucs 
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'*  and  governors  proceed  from  the  people."  This  Dr.  Pneft. 
he  proves  at  large  in  the  courfe  of  the  work,  in  ^  ^^' 
which  he  (hews,  as  an  inference  from  this  great 
principle^  that  the  people,  when  opprefled,  are 
juftifiable  in  relieving  themfelves  by  a  change  of 
their  governors,  or  of  their  government ;  explod- 
ing, in  a  variety  of  lights,  the  flavifh  doArine,  to 
ufe  his  own  terms,  oipaffive  obedience  and  loyalty. 

One  of  the  moft  extraordinary  of  your  aflertions, 
with  refpeft  to  the  revolution  in  England^  is  the 
following  :  **  So  far,**  you  fay,  *^  is  it  from  being 
**  true,  that  we  acquired  a  right  by  the  revolution 
*'  to  ele£t  our  kings,  that,  if  we  had  poflcfled  it  be- 
^'  fore,  the  Englifh  nation  did  at  that  time  moft 
"  folemnly  renounce  and  abdicate  it  for  themfelves, 
•*  and  for  all  their  pofterity  for  ever.**  But  could 
diey  (erioufly  mean  to  bind  their  pofterity  from 
ever  doing  again  what  they  themfelves  then  did  ? 
Did  they  not,  by  changing  the  natural  fuccellion 
of  the  kings  of  this  realm,  aftually  exercife  the  right 
ef  choofing  kings,  declaring  what  defcription  of 
perfons  (hould  from  that  time  fucceed  to  the  crown  ? 
And  what  any  one  parliament  did,  a  fucceeding 
one  might,  no  doubt,  undo. 

But  that  no  fuch  thing  as  a  renunciation  of  a  right 
to  do  any  thing  of  this  kind,  was  really  meant  by 
the  legiflature  of  that  age,  is  evident  from  two  afts 
of  parliament,  viz.  of  the  fourth  and  fixth  of  queen 
Anne,  the  former  of  them  made  before  the  union ; 
and  the  latter  in  the  fame  words  after  it  refpeding 

the 
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the  whole  of  Great  Britain.  This  was  in  the  time 
of  lord  Somers,  and  no  doubt  with  his  concurrencei 
and  from  them  it  appears^  that  your  aflertion  is 
even  nothing  lefs  than  bigb  treaforu  The  words  of 
the  ads  are  as  follows  :  'Mf  any  perfon  (hall^  by 
*'  writing  or  printing,  maintain  and  affirm,  that  the 
**  kings  or  queens  of  this  realm^  with  and  by  the 
^^  authority  of  parliament,  are  not  able  to  make 
'^  laws  and  (latutes  of  fufficient  validity  to  limit 
'^  the  crown,  and  the  defcent,  inheritance,  and  go- 
•*  vernment  thereof,  every  fuch  perfon  (hall  be 
*^  guihy  of  high  ireafon/* 

Far  am  I  from  wi(hing  to  bring  you  into  any  fe- 
rious  inconvenience,  by  reprefenting  you  as  havbg 
offended  againft  the  laws  of  your  country ;  but  I 
wi(h  it  may  ferve  as  a  hint  to  you  to  pay  more  at* 
tention  to  the  great  principles  of  our  conftitution, 
as  well  as  to  the  univerfal  principles  of  government 
and  the  rights  ofmen^  offenfive  as  the  term  may  be 
to  you,  for  the  future. 

You  fay,  **  The  gentlemen  of  ihi^/ociety  for  re* 
•*  volutions*^  (as  you  contemptuoufly  call  it)  **  fee 
<^  nothing  of  that  in  1688,  but  the  deviation  from 
**  the  conftitution  ;  and  they  take  the  deviation 
*'  from  the  principle  for  the  principle/'  Let  us 
then  confider  the  Citnple  faff,  that  we  may  difcover 
the  true  principle  of  the  proceeding,  and  examine 
thejufticeof  your  complaint.  A  king  had  abufed 
his  truft,  and  in  the  conftruAion  of  the  remaining 
governing  powers  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the 

people. 
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people,  had  virtually  abdicated  tbi  gwirnment.  Ac- 
cording to  the  eftabliflied  rule  of  fucceilionj  his  fon 
(hould  have  facceeded  him  i  but  they  apprehended 
the  iaroe  evils  from  the  Ton  which  they  had  expe- 
rieaced  firom  the  father,  and  likewife  from   all 
princes  of  the  fame  defcription  with  the  father,  that 
is,  all  who  (hould  profefs  the  Roman  catholic  reli- 
gKNU    They  therefore  made  a  law  to  exclude  all 
fuch  princes,  and  fixed  the  fucceffion  in  the  neareil 
proceftant  line.     But,  in  conjunction  with  the  firft 
rf  this  line,  they  chofc  a  perfon  entirely  foreign  to 
it,  who  had  no  legal  pretenfions  to  the  crown  at  all, 
being  only  the  hufband  of  queen  Mary*  as  prince 
George  of  Denmark  was  of  queen  Anne;   and 
on  the  failure  of  iffue  by  his  wife  Mary,  and  the 
princefs  Ann,  they  gave  the  crown  to  the  heirs  of 
the  body  of  the  prince  of  Orange.     See  Rapin's 
Hiftory,  vol.  ii.  p.  795. 

Here  then  was  a  choice  made,  both  of  a  particu* 
lar  king  pro  tempore,  and  alfo  of  a  new  line  of  Juc^* 
ceffion  for  future  kings.  Certainly,  therefore,  if  the 
conduft  of  our  anceftors  in  that  period  be  any  pre- 
cedent for  future  proceedings,  it  authorizes  the 
people  of  this  country,  not  only  to  make  any  change 
in  ihc  rule  of  fucceffion  to  the  crown,  but  to  make 
any  perfon  king,  and  in  fail  to  do  whatever  they 
(hall  think  neceflary  for  the  redrefs  of  their  griev- 
ances. This  was  unqueftionably  the  proper  rea-^ 
f%  motivey  principle^  or  rule  of  their  condudl ;  and 
to  aft  upon  it  in  any  future  time,  cannot  with  pro- 
priety 
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Dr.  Prieft.  pncty  bc  called  taking  ^*  the  deviation  from  ihdi 
**  principle  for  the  principle."  To  do  any  thiof 
diat  (hall  be  deemed  neceflary  to  remove  any  pre 
fent  evils,  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  them 
would  be  doing  no  more  than  they  would  havi 
done  in  our  circumftances. 

Confidering  the  reverence  that  is  always  paid  ti 
whatever  is  ancient^  it  is  certainly  wife  in  any  nadoi 
to  preferve  old  inftitutions  as  long  as  they  are  to 
lerable^  becaqfe  the  people  will  bear  with  them  bet 
ter  than  with  new  ones.  This  principle,  no  doubi 
influenced  our  anceftors  at  the  revolution  and  a 
other  times.  They  contented  themfelves  with  re 
moving  the  preflSng  grievance,  and  kept  as  near  t 
die  ancient  fyftem  as  they  could.  At  the  revolu 
tion,  there  was  no  occaiion  for  any  thing  more ;  a 
lead  the  country  would  not  bear  any  thing  more 
than  a  deviation  from  the  line  of  fucceflion  to  th 
crown,  leaving  the  popi(h,  and  adopting  the  pro 
teflant  line.  But  if  more  had  been  wanted,  the 
would  certainly  have  done  more. 

You  call  the  revolution  *^  an  aft  of  neceffityJ 
But  what  was  it  that  made  it  neceflary  ?  On  wha 
political  principle  was  the  neceffity  founded  ?  Wa 
it  not  deemed  neceflary,  becaufe  the  people  appre 
hended  that  their  liberties,  and  confequently  thei 
happinefs,  were  endangered  by  the  meafures  of  da 
king  ?  and  therefore,  though,  as  you  juftly  fay,  "  i 
revolution  is  the  laft  refource  of  the  thinking  anc 
the  good,*'  it  was  what  they  found  themfelve 
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^nven  to.     It  Was  the  lefs  of  two  evils  which  they  Dr.  Pi 

liadiD profpeft ;  and  what  they  did,  they  thought  ^  ^y 

to  be  neceffary  for  the  removal  and  prevention  of 

the  evil.     And   on  the  fame  primiple  that  they 

changed  the  order  of  fucceffion,  they  would  have 

changed  the  whole  frame  of  the  government.    Had 

they  apprehended  i^w^mw^w/  by  kings  in  general  to 

be  as  great  a  grievance  as  that  by  pepijh  kings ^  they 

would   have   aboliflbed   kingly  government  alto* 

gether,  and  this  country  would  now  have  been  a 

republic. 

Whenever  circumftances  have  been  favourable 
to  greater  changes,  wife  nsitions  have  not  failed  to 
adopt  them«  When  America  was  driven,  as  you 
will  allow  (for  at  that  time  you  were  very  aftive  in 
the  bufincfs,  and  many  a  time  have  I,  with  fingular 
fatis^uflion,  heard  you  plead  the  caufe  of  Anieri* 
can  hberty),  by  the  oppreflion  of  this  country,  to 
break  entirely  from  it;  the  Americans,  fenfibie  of 
more  evils  attending  their  former  g  vernment  than 
our  anccftors  at  the  revolution,  ventured  to  do  a 
great  deal  more,  and  fet  a  glorious  e5cample  to 
France  and  to  the  worlds  They  formed  a  complete  ly 
new  government  on  the  principles  of  equal  liberty 
and  the  rights  of  men y  "  without  nobles,'*  as  Dr. 
Price  cxprcflively  and  happily  faid,  **  witiiout 
"  biftiops,  and  without  a  king  ;'*  which,  in -ced^ 
the  Dutch,  after  their  reparation  from  the  Spanifli 
monarchy, did  in  a  great  meaUirc  before  then.  If 
arbitrary  princes  tremble  at  thele  gieat  examples  (at 
VOL.  II.  N  the 
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the  very  idea  of  which  you  yourfelf,  as  if  you  were 
a  part  of  royalty,  and  appertaining  to  it,  tremble 
alfo),  it  is  time  that  they  who  have  fo  long  made 
others  tremble,  (hould  in  their  turn  tremble  them^ 
felves.  But  let  the  people  rejoice.  It  will  either 
make  their  princes  keep  within  bounds,  or  en- 
courage them  to  hope  that  the  time  of  their  deli- 
verance  is  at  hand. 

That  all  perfons  have  not  the  fame  dread  of  re- 
volutions which  has  feized  on  you,  and  that  the 
genuine  principles  of  the  revolution  are  ftill  pre- 
ferved  and  taught  in  this  country,  will  appear  from 
the  following  extra&s  from  Mr.  Palefs  Principles 
cf  moral  and  political  Pbilofopbyy  with  which  I  (hail 
clofe  this  letter. 

*^  Government  may  be  too  fecure.  The  greateft 
•^  tyrants  have  been  thofe  whofe  titles  were  the 
"  mod  unqueftioned.  Whenever,  therefore,  the 
"  opinion  of  right  becomes  too  predominant  and 
^*  fuperftitious,  it  is  abated  by  breaking  the  cufiom. 
**  Thus  the  revolution  broke  the  cufiom  offucceffion^ 
'^  and  thereby  moderated,  both  in  the  prince  and 
**  people,  thofe  lofty  notions  of  hereditary  right, 
*'  which  in  the  one  were  become  a  continual 
*'  temptation  to  tyranny,  and  difpofed  the  other  to 
*'  invite  fervitude  by  undue  compliances  and  dan- 
*^  gerous  conceffions."    P.  41 1,  quarto  edition. 

**  The  true  reafon  why  mankind  hold  in  dctefta- 
**  tion  the  memory  of  thofe  who  have  fold  their 
V  liberty  to  a  tyrant  is,  that,  together  with  their 
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*'owti,  they  (bkS  commonly,  or  endangered,  t^c  Dr.l^xieft. 
*'  liberty  of  others,  which  certainly  tl^y  had  no 
•'  right  to  difpofe  of."    P.  ?7. 

^  No  ufage,  law,  or  authority  whatever,  is  Co 
'*  binding,  that  it  need  or  ought  to  be  continued^ 
"  when  it  may  be  changed  with  advantage  to  the 
'*  community*  The  family  of  the  prince,  the  on* 
"  der  of  fucceflioh,  the  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
^*  the  form  and  parts  of  the  legiflature,  together 
^'  with  the  rcfpedive  powers,  office,  duration,  and 
"  mutual  dependency  of  the  feveral  parts,  are  all 
"only  fo  many  laws,  mutable  like  other  laws, 
"  whenever  expediency  requires,  cither  by  the  or- 
"  dinary  a6t  of  the  legiflature,  or,  if  the  occafion 
**  deferve  it,  by  the  interpofition  of  the  people. 
"  Thefe  points  are  wont  to  be  approached  with  a 
"  kind  of  awe ;  they  are  reprefented  to  the  mind 
^  as  principles  of  the  conftitution  fettled  by  our 
'^  anceftors,  and  being  fetded  tp  be  no  more  com* 
*'  mitted  to  innovation  or  debate,  as  foundations 
"  never  to  be  ftirred ;  as  the  terms  and  conditions 
**of  the  focial  compad,  to  which  every  citizen  of 
"  the  date  has  engaged  his  fidelity,  by  virtue  of  a 
"  promife  which  he  cannot  now  recaU  Such  rea- 
"fons  have  no  place  in  our  f)ftem:  to  us,  if 
"there  be  any  good  reafon  for  treating  thefe  with 
"  more  deference  and  refpeft  than  other  laws,  it 
"  is  cither  the  advantage  of  the  prefcnt  conftitu- 
"tion  of  government  (which  reafon  muft  be  of 
'*  different  force  in  different  countries),  or,  be- 
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^  caufe  in  all  countries  it  is  of  importance,  that  the 

*  form  and  ufage  of  governing  be  acknowledged 

*  and  underftood,  as  well  by  the  governors  as 
'  the  governed;  ^nd  becaufe,  the  feldomer  it  is 
^  changed,  the  more  it  will  be  refpcded  by  both 
'  fides/'     P.  426. 
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Mr.   CAPEL  LOFFT. 

IN  our  English  Revolution,  I  fee  nothing  to  Remarkt 
induce  the  opinion,  when  fafts  are  attentively  t"^ofMr! 
confidered,  of  any  incompetence  in  the  people  to  ^<J"j^"<^ 
alter  the  form  of  the  conftitution,  in  any  extent 
which  they  (hoiild  find   reqnifite.     Dr.  Price,  a 
name  endeared  to  human  fociety  by  the  mod  difin- 
lerefted,  perfevcring,  and  extenfive  fervices,  and 
whofe  death  will  be  regretted  by  greater  multi- 
tudes than  the  eloquence  of  aught  but  virtue  can 
ever  reach,  confidersit  as  a  folemn  aflcrtion  carried 
into  praftice  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  chooje  their 
arm  govemors-y  to  cajhier  them  for  tniJcondutJ -y  and 
to  form  a  government  for  themfelves. — And  in  the 
name  of  the  People  of  England,  Mr.  Burke 
very  explicitly  and   warmly  protefts  againft  the 
claim,  and  denies  it  to  have  any  foundation  in  the 
tifts  and  principles  of  that  event;  reprobating  the 
idea  as  innovating,  and  certain  to  be  refifted  by 
the  people,  wiih  the  facrifice  of  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes, if  ever  it  fliould  be  praftically  aflerted.    But 
as  it  cannot  be  praAically  aflerted  at  any  future 
period,  but  by  the  concurrence  of  the  people,  there 
Qiuft  be  fome  miftake  in  fuppofing  that  the  people 
will  facrifice  themfelves  to  prevent  what  they  (hall 
have  determined  to  effedt. 

The  (;ueftion,  in  the  mean  time,  whether  thefe 
three  great  principles  are  pradically  affertcd  by  the 
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Mr.  Capci  revolution,  muft  from  the  nature  of  it  be  a  iimple 
queftion  of  faft,  thp  folution  of  which  cannot  be 
difficult  or  obfcure. 

On  tht  fectmd  of  ihc(e  rights,  which  was  firft  in 
the  execution  (for  fViUam  was  not  chofen  till  James 
bad  beeii«legiflatively  pronounced  no  longer  king), 
the  only  objeftion  poffible  to  be  offered  to  the 
proof  refulting  from  the  plain  language  of  the  fads 
amounts  co  this,  that  mifconduSi  is  a  word  not  fuffi- 
cicntly  ftrong  for  the  occaiion.  Mr.  Burke  gives 
BO  other  word ;  and  he  repeats  the  inftances  of 
mifgovernmentfor  which  the  legiflature,in  the  name 
and  in  the  behalf  of  the  people,  pronounced  the  go- 
vernment abdicated,  and  the  throne  vacant:  they 
are  inftances  of  the  higheft  mifcondufl  i  and  the 
term  is  proper,  becaufe  it  does  not  miflead,  by  ap- 
pearing to  confine  the  mind  to  the  degree  and  par- 
ticular inftances  of  delinquency,  but  gives,  juftly 
and  with  precifion,  the  general  ground.  What 
degree  and  kind  of  mifcondudt  incapacitates  for 
^hat  meafure  of  public  truft  which  is  annexed  to  the 
wercife  of  the  kingly  office,  the  people  muft 
determine.  And  as  the  juftnefs  of  Mr.  Burke's 
obfervation,  that  the  ceremony  of  caihiering  kings 
is  no  light  or  eafy  one,  will  admit  of  no  difpute,  it 
can  be  as  little  doubted,  that  the  people  will  not 
refort  to  it  as  a  capricious  amufement ;  but  as  a 
moft  ferious  and  lall  remedy  in  cafes  of  general 
urgency. 

But  to  fay  that  "  the  line  where  obedience  ought 
to  end^  and  refijiance  muft  begin ^  is  faint ^  obfcure^  and 

not 
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mt  iMfihf  definable ^^  is  to  convert  a  queftion  of  com-  Mr.  Capti 
mon  fcnfc  and  immediate  public  feeling,  into  a  ^^^' 
cafuiilical  nicety ;  either  ufelefs  when  applied  to 
fucb  fubjefts,  or  pernicious :  nor  is  this  very  con* 
fiftent  with  the  epithet  of  **  Juperlativcy^  charac- 
terizing this  line;  for  fuperlatives  muft  make  a 
determinate^  ft^ong,  and  vivid  imprefllon.  And 
to  (ay  that  it  is  **  a  queftion  of  ftate^  not  made  for 
*'  common  o^cafions^  nor  to  be  agitated  by  common 
**  minds^^  is  to  aflert  in  the  former  claufe  of  the 
fentence  what  was  too  dear  to  require  dating, 
and  which  feems  only  to  have  been  introduced  for 
the  purpofe  of  familiarizing  the  doArine  in  the 
dofe ;  a  dodrine  fo  alarmingly  paradoxical,  that 
it  did  indeed  require  preparation  :  it  was  neceflary 
the  mind  (hould  flide  over  it  by  aid  of  the  fmooth 
and  infenfible  declivity  offered  it  in  the  preceding 
propofition. 

The  right  to  the  choice  of  governors,  as  by  the 
revolution  afferted,  is  combated  on  the  fuggeftion 
that  it  is  *^  againft  all  principles  of  genuine  jurifpru^ 
"  dence  to  draw  a  principle  from  a  law  made  in  a 
^^fpecsal  cafcy  and  regarding  an  individual  perfon.** 
And  if  it  regards  him  merely  as  an  individual,  this 
will  evidently  be  true.  But  the  principles  of  that 
law  which  pronounced  the  throne  abdicated,  and 
the  government  vacant,  and  which  filled  that  va- 
cancy by  the  adoption  of  a  foreign  prince,  were  not 
limited  to  the  names  and  perfons  of  James  and 
IfftlUam.  Thefe  we  may  now  ufe  as  the  Caius  and  7i- 
tks  of  the  Roman 'yjiri&% ;  and  may  affert,  that  when 
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Mr.  Capcl  a  prince  violates  the  original  comp2i(ky  and  by  i^reak^ 
ing  the  fundamental  laws  manifefts  (and  carries  into 
execution  as  far  as  in  him  lies)  by  overt  aft,  an  at- 
tempt to  fubvert  the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom; 
when  a  prince  puts  himfclf  in  a  fituation  wi.ich  in- 
capacitates him  from  performing  the  duties  ot  his 
office,  he  has  divefted  himfclf  of  title  to  authority; 
and  the  vacancy  (hail  be  fupplied  in  fuch  manner 
as  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  demand,  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  liberty  and  peace  of  the  nation. 
Another  reafoh  is  attempted,  by  which  to  prove, 
that  the  condudV  of  the  revolutionirts  was  not  meant 
to  aflert,  but  to  exclude  the  right  of  the  people  to 
choofe  their  governors  :  it  was  a  fmall,  it  is  faid, 
and  temporary  deviation' from  the  firiEl  order  of  bet  e^ 
ditary  fuccejfion.  But  doubtlefs  it  is  too  manifefl  to 
require  proof  or  difcuflion  that  it  was  »^/ a  fmall 
deviation,  (ince  it  veiled  the  whole  regal  office 
excluftvely  \ti  IVilliam:  that  it  was  not  temptrary^ 
lince  ir  fuperfeded  all  who  were  not  proteftants  to 
the  end  of  time  :  that  indeed  no  change  of  fuccef- 
fion  could  go  much  farther  than  one  which  confti- 
tuted  a  new  fourcc,  new  limitations  and  conditions 
of  cl-  axiit :  and  that,  had  it  been  in  fad:  as  tem- 
porary and  as  fmall  as  any  change  of  this  nature 
can  ever  be,  it  could  be  juftified  on  no  principle 
of  lefs  extent  than  fuch  as  would  alike  authorize,  if 
the  cafe  required,  a  total  difregard  to  fucceffion  : 
and  a  cafe  is  obvious  to  be  conceived  in  which,  on 
the  principles  of  the  revolution,  all  idea  of  fiftcdf- 
fion  in  any  fubfifting  line  mufl  have  been  totally 
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abandoned.  Events  were  by  no  means  improba-  Mr.  Capci 
ble,  in  which,  by  the  very  aft  of  fucceffion  efta-  ^^^^ 
blilhed  on  the  principles  which  had  eftablifhed  the 
revolution,  a  new  appointment,  for  which  no  legif- 
lative  provifion  had  been  made,  muft  have  taken 
place ;  perfbns  inheritable,  if  they  had  not  ex- 
prcfsly  been  excluded,  ftill  remaining.  And  this 
appointment  could  have  had  no  conftitutional  or 
rational  bafis,  but  in  an  authority  derived  from  the 
choice  cf  the  people. 

In  reality,  the  people  exerclfed  a  right  as  full  as 
die  moft  abfolute  which  the  poffeflbr  of  a  fee  can 
exert  in  limiting  a  private  inheritance.  If  he  gives 
this  to  John,  in  preference  to  his  elder  brother 
Jm:s^  he  gives  it  by  the  fame  right,  and  not  by 
any  lefs  than  that,  which  would  have  authorized 
him  to  give  it  to  a  ftranger.  If  he  limits  the  de- 
fcent  by  conditions,  he  limits  it  as  having  the  per- 
feft  difpofil ;  the  nature  and  importance  of  thofe 
conditions  being  in  his  own  bread.  If  the  legifla- 
ture  then  adverted  in  the  inftance  of  IVilUam  to 
any  idea  of  propinquity  to  the  throne,  they  did 
thus,  becaule  fuch  propinquity  was,  with  more 
cTen«iil  confiderations,  a  motive  of  choice;  as 
f  Tfcning  prejudices,  and  retaining  fo  much  of  an- 
cient ulkge  as  appeared  in  the  circumftances  fafe 
and  expedient  to  be  retained.  And  in  the  preface 
to  the  latl  edition  of  the  difcourle  of  Dr.  Price  on 
the  lovj  of  our  ccuntry^  it  is  well  obferved,  that  the 
power  of  parliament  to  limit  the  defcent  and  inhe- 
ritance of  the  crown  is  folemnly  affirmed  by  a  deli- 
berate 
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Mr.  Capci  berate  aft  of  the  legiflatiire*. — I  fay  nothing-of  tbe 
extreme  fandion  under  which  the  denial  of  it  n 
prohibited. 

The  right  cf  the  people  to  form  a  government  ffft 
them/elves^  is  faid  to  have  as  little  (andion  from  the 
revolution  as  the  other  two,  either  in  precedent  or 
pnnciple.    This  may  truly  and  fafely  be  admitted; 
fince  we  have  feen  that  thofe  two  are  moft  clearly 
and  explicitly  recognized^  both  in  principle  aod 
praftice,  by  that  event :  and  if  a  people  alTert  by 
their  condudl  their  right  to  remove  their  govemon 
for  mal-adminidration  of  their' office,  their  right 
to  choofe  governors  fuperfeding  by  that  choice  the 
courfe  of.fucceffion  ;   and  if  thefe  rights  fo  aflerted 
refolve  themfelves   into  firft  principles  of  fodil 
power  and  of  civil  freedom^  it  would  be  idle  in  the 
extreme  to  enquire  by  what  means  a  people  who 
underiland  thefe  branches  of  their  authority,  inherit 
them  as  rational  and  focial  beings,  united  for  the 
common  benefits  of  civil  government,  and  aA  a^ 
cordingly,  can  be  made  to  doubt  whether  fuch 
government  be  not  as  much  theirs  to  re-model  or 
create,  as  the  perfons  by  whom  it  is  to  be  admi* 
niflered  are,  neceflarily,  from  the  relation  in  whidi 
they  ftand,  fubjeft  to  their  appointment  and  re- 
moval. 

But  if  Mr.  Burke  views  the  revolution  in  dm 
country  in  1688  rightly,  it  was  an  exertion  of 
public  authority  to  eftablifh  freedom  for  thepeojJe 
of  that  age,  info  far  as  their  leaders  thought  proper 

♦  6  Anne,  c.  7. 
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)  eftabliQi  it ;  but  to  perpetuate  fiaverj  on  their  Mr.  Capci 

oftcrity  for  ever  5   fince,  if  the  ftipulations  which 

icy  chofe  at  that  time  to  make  were  to  be  for 

irer  binding  on  their  defcendants  by  an  irrepeal- 

ble  law,  whatever  defedls  or  mifchiefs  time  and 

xperience  might  difcover,  the  law,  which  derives 

IS  force  in  every  free  ftate  from  being  an  expreflion 

if  the  will  of  the  date,  might  aft  in  the  mod  per- 

ed  contrariety  to  their  will. 

Every  law,  I  apprehend,  which  is  not  merely 
declaratory  of  immutable  principles  (for  thefe  de- 
nvc  their  obligation  from  an  independent  and  fu« 
preme  fource).  may  be  repealed  by  the  fame  autho- 
rity by  which  it  is  enaded ;  an  ordinary  law,  by  the 
ordinary  power  of  the  legiflature  under  their  ge- 
neral truft  \  a  conftitutional  law,  by  the  conftitu* 
tiooal  power  of  the  people  under  a  fpecial  truft, 
committed  to  the  legiflature  for  that  particular  pur- 
pofc.  In  any  other  view  of  the  fubjeft,  I  (hould 
feci  little  difference  between  the  obfolete  notion  of 
a  divine  hereditary  indefe^fible  right  to  a  perpetual 
fucceffion  of  unalterable  monarchy,  and  a  parlia- 
mentary indefeafible  obligation  to  an  unchange- 
able form  of  government. 

The  kings,  if  there  have  been  fuch  of  this 
country  fince  the  Norman  Willioin^  who  did' not 
owe  their  throne  to  choice,  direft  or  remote,  of 
ti.eir  people,  could,  1  apprehend,  be  no  other  than 
ufurpers.  But  it  would  not  follow  that  the  afts 
palled  under  their  reign  would  confequently  be  in- 
valid^ any  more  than  the  plebifcita  propofed  by  a 

tribune 


A'r.  Capcl  tribune  in  the  Reman  republic,  un9er  certain  inca- 
pacities,  by  the  conftiturion,  of  holding  that  ofScc. 
Mr.  Burke,  on   recoiled  ion,  can  hardly,  I  think, 
fail  to  fee  the  right  fide  of  this  queftion  ;    which 
has  not  been  overlooked  by  the  obfervation  and 
fagacity  of  Plutarch.     Laws  would  be  wretchedly 
precarious  indeed,  if  they  (hould  be  void   by  the 
want  of  tide  in  the  individual  exercifing  in  faft 
the  regal  office,  though  pafTed  by  the  advice  and 
concurrence  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people, 
and  the  other  branch  of  the  community,  the  lords. 
To  fuppofe  this,  feems  to  contradift  all  analogy  : 
and  if  no  temporary  and  perfonal  confiderations 
had  intervened,  it  feems  incredible  that  the  afts  of 
the  legiflature  during  the  interregnum  could  have 
been  confidered  as  void. 

In  the  laft  feven  centuries,  and  what  has  pafled 
of  the  prefent,  will  one  be  found  in  which  the 
courfe  of  fucceflion  has  been  obferved  as  an  unal- 
'terable  rule  ?  The  general  principle  of  a  fucceffive 
crown,  in  preference  to  one  eledtive,  at  every  va- 
cancy, has  prevailed  ;  as  of  convenience,  not  of  per- 
petual  and  proper  neceflity  in  a  political  fenfe. 
Yet  Mr.  Buikc  expreffcs  himfelf,  as  if  there  never 
had  been  a  king  of  England  who  owed  his  throne 
to  the  choice  of  the  people,  prior  to  the  revolu- 
tion ;  and  as  if  the  validity  of  our  mofl  elTential 
laws,  fuch  as  are  vital  to  the  conftitution,  depended 
on  the  refult  of  refearches  now  to  be  made  refpeA- 
ing  the  Vwilidity  of  the  titles  to  the  crown  of  the 
feveral  kings  in  whofe  reign  they  pafTed;  as  if  the 

two 
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:wo  houfes  a<fting  reprefentatively  or  immediately  Mr.  Capci 
For  the  whole  community,  the  king  excepted, 
could  not  give  fandion  to  fuch  laws  as  they  Ihould 
think  ncccflary  for  the  fecurity  and  welfare  of  the 
people ;  if  it  (hould  happen  that  pofterity  fliould 
be  convioced  by  antiquarians,  that  the  duke  of 
York  had  a  better  title  than  the  duke  of  Lancafter, 
or  die  contrary :  that  Richard  the  third  was  an 
ufui:per ;  or,  if  he  were  not,  that  Henry  the  feventh 
wras :  that,  to  go  eariier  back,  the  fecond  or  the 
fourth  Henry  ftood  upon  ground  that  might  not 
be  able  to  refift  the  prefl'ure  of  a  fevere  dilcuflion  : 
that  Edward  the  third  had  the  moft  (hocking  ob- 
jcSions  to  be  oppofed  to  his  acceffion  :  or  again, 
in  later  times,  that  of  the  fillers  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth, the  principles  of  fucceflion,  if  tenable  as  to 
one,  muft  fail  as  to  the  other  ;  and  that  of  choice, 
with  regard  to  Mary,  would  have  hiftorical  objec- 
tions to  its  clearnefs,  not  eafy  to  be  furmounted. 
Where  I  fee  the  approbation  or  voluntary  acquief- 
cence  of  the  people,  I  fee  law ;  although  there  may 
be  anomalies  affefting  parts  of  the  legillature  :  and 
3n  any  other  principle,  1  (hould  doubt  whether  we 
bad  an  exiftins:  ftatute*  which  could  be  called  a 
law;  at  leaft  fince  the  JeptennialdiQ.^  or  much  far- 
iier  back,  the  aft  of  disfranchifement,  in  the  8th 
)f  Henry  VI.  But  for  the  rule  which  fupports 
a^vs  until  the  public  fuffrage  of  the  nation  declares 
heir  invalidity,  notwithftanding  dcfeds  in  ioa\c  of 
he  branches  of  the  Icgiflature,  it  is  unneceflary  to 
juote  Coke^  Hale,  Fojier,  Black/tone^  and  Barring- 
ton. 
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ton.     The  rule  proves  itfelf  by  its  utility  ann 
neceffity.  ' 

It  (hould  reem,  from  another  paflage  in  Mti 
Burke,  that  not  one  of  the  three  branches  of  ibe  le*  ' 
giflature  could  be  conftitutionally  annulled  by  ill 
own  confentj  and  that  of  the  other  two,  founded  oil  f 
the  mod  exprefs  and  general  declaration  of  the 

1 

public  will  for  the  change :  they  have  then  each  a 

feveral,  abfolute,  indefeafible  right  in  the  moft  per* 

fed  fenfe :    and  by  the  fame  reafon,  two  or  one 

would  have  had  the  fame  right,  if  no  more  had 

cxifted ;  and  they  could  not,  I  prefume,  have  con- 

fented  to  the  creation  of  a  co-ordinate  power,  any 

more  than  to  the  extindion  of  their  own.     Tot'.is, 

ftrift  and  neceffary  analogy  feems  to  carry  Mn 

Burke  :  if  fo,  it  may  (hake  his  faith  hereafter  as  to 

the  legitimate  exiftence  of  an  houfe  of  commons. 

It  will  not  (hake  mine  :   I  know  that  the  creation 

of  new,  or  extindtion  of  adual  legiflative  powen,  is 

nece(rarily  and  clearly  beyond  the  limits  of  the 

ordinary  legiflature :    but  to  fay  the  nation  cannot 

proceed  thus  far  without  exceeding  the  bounds  of 

moral  competence;  without  breach  of  reafon,  faitbi 

juftice,  and  fixed  policy,  appears  nothing  lefs  than 

faying,  that  it  is  morally  incompetent  to  any  people 

to  have  a  better  conftitution  than  that  which,  on 

their  firft  forming  themfclves  into  civil  focietyi 

happened  to  be  adopted. 

I  feel  very  different  emotions  from  thofc  of  plea* 
fure,  in  being  obliged  to  diflent  from  Mr.  Burke  j 
but  I  find  another  point  which  compels  me  to  ex« 

preli 
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lifient :   his  denial  of  the  refponfiUlity  of  Mr.  Capd 
» the  public. 

th^t  Mr.  Burke  may  find  aftatute  in 
ic  refponfibility  is  denied;  denied  not 
rcprcfencative  public  in  the  ordinary  date 
nftitution,  but  of  the  people,  in  any  the 
"aordinary  and  fuileft  expreffion  of  their 
I  may  find  (or  rather  he  has  found  in  both 
I  the  fame  denial,  in  a  triumphant  fpeech* 
ibunal  of  juftice,  when  the  monarchy  fat 
ent  on  its  late  viclors.  He  will  certainly^ 
end,  not  hear  from  any  fociety  or  indivi- 

mention  made,  or  intimation  given,  of  a 
itivc  public,  to  which  in  the  fettled  ftate 
>nftitution  the  king  is  refponfiblc :  but  if 
:  of  lords  (hould  arrogate  to  itfclf  exciu- 
r  powers  of  both,  or  either  of  the  other 
;  if  the  houfe  of  commons  fliould  declare 
re  to  fit  till  it  (hould  diflblve  itfclf,  that 

lords  and  that  houfe  of  commons  would 
ifible  in  right  j  and  I  truft  the  fpirit  of  the 
/ould   reduce  that  refponfibility  to  faft. 

can  be  more  clearly  in  the  houfe  of  lords 
judicial  power  :  and  ir  would  be  impof- 
30th,  or  either  of  the  co-ordinate  powers  of 
litution  to  interfere  coercively,  by  way  of 
p  in  cafe  of  mifapplication  or  non-ufe  of 
'cr.  Yet  in  this  right,  which  it  poffeffes 
jliar  and  undoubted  manner,  it  is  unquef- 

r  Orlando  Bridgeman,  on  the  trial  of  the  regicidet* 

tionably 


Lofft. 
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Mr.  Capcl  tlonably  refponfiblc  to  the  nation ;  and  has  Ctt^ 
ciiinly  no  other  political  refponfibility,  in  a  drift  and 
direft  fenfe^ 

The  conftitutional  doftrine  is,  certainly,  that  the  ' 
king  is  not  criminally  refponfible  to  the  ordinary  ' 
legiflature,  nor  any  of  its  branches,  to  either  or  both  f 
the  other.    And  the  conftitution  provides  exprefslf  f 
for  that  refponfibility  alone,  which  can  be  incurred  - 
while  it  exifts  unfubverted.     While  it  does  thus  - 
exift,  none  of  its  feparate  powers  can  fo  aft  as  to  be  " 
amenable  to  the  others.     But '^vhichever  branch, 
by  affuming  an  exorbitant  authority,  deftroys  the 
conftitutional  equiliMum,  deprives  itfelf  of  its  im- 
munities as  a  part  of  the  conftitution,  and  becomes 
neceflarily  refponfible  to  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
munity, by  whofe  fole  arbitrement  fuch  infraftion 
can  be  remedied. 

A  king,  or  governors  of  any  defignation,  irrc- 
fponfible  to  the  community  in  cafes  which  exclude 
all  other  means  of  redrefs,  would  be  as  monftrous 
an  incongruity,  compared  with  the  univerfal  prin- 
ciples and  neceffary  end  of  government,  as  a  king 
in  the  ordinary  ftate  of  the  BrUifi  government,  re- 
fponfible for  meafures  which,  in  fuch  ftate,  muft 
always  have  been  refolved  and  executed  by  mi- 
nifters  in  their  known  departments ;  who  have  a 
direft  refponfibility,  in  fome  cafts,  to  the  fubordi- 
nate  courts  of  juftice,  and  in  all  to  parliament. 
Mr.  Burke  admits,  that  war  may  be  juftifiable  by 
neceffity  againft  a  king :  that  piinifliment  may  be 
juftified,  if  inflifted  '*  with  a  regard  to  dignity," 

and 
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nd  the  decorous  gravity  of  national  juftlce;  for  Mr.  Cape! 
hat  **  the  punilhment  of  tyrants  is  a  noble  and  ^^^' 
^  awful  aAy  and  has,  with  truth,  been  faid  to  be 
•*  confolatory  of  the  human  mind/*  It  would, 
liter  this,  appear  fufficient  to  remark,  that  the  only 
refponlibility  of  which,  at  this  day,  any  man  can 
expe&  to  hear,  is  that  which  Mn  Burke  has  ex- 
prefsly,  and  with  becoming  ardour,  recognized. 
But  this  conceffion  feems  not  long  retained  with 
confiftency. 

For,  if  Mr.  Burke  has  learijt  that  all  perfons  are 
individually  and  colleSively  under  the  king,  he  has 
learnt  more  than  can  be  well  reconciled  to  any  cafe 
or  form  of  refponfibility  :  he  has  learnt  more  from 
the  law  than  BraHon  found  in  it;  whofe  king, 
greater  than  the  parts,  is  inferior  to  the  Aggregate  j 
fingulis  major ^  univerfts  minor.  He  has  learnt  more 
than  die  moft  eminent,  and  not  ambitioufly  po- 
pular, of  our  modern  lawyers,  who  quote  with  ap- 
probation this  aphorifm  of  Braiion. 

If  Mr.  Buike,  after  his  experience  in  courts  and 
fcnates,  and  the  bed  foeieties  (they  are  called  tho 
beft)  at  home  and  abroad,  remains  perfuaded,  th^ 
words  are  ftriftly  reprefentative  and  clearly  difcri- 
minative  of  powers,  it  may  be  too  much  to  quef- 
tion  the  fenfe  annexed  to  the  ftyle  by  which  our 
law  fpeaks  of  the  king,  **  our  fover^ign  lord.*' 

OtherwHe  it  might  be  faid,  with  apparent  proba- 
bility, that  it  only  denoted  his  pre-eminence  as  the 
firft  executive  over  the  fubordinate  magiftracies  > 
and  not    a  proper  political    fovcreignty,  fuch  as 

VOL.  II.  O  dcri- 
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Mr.  Cai)ci  dcrivativcly  is  afcribcd  to  the  legtflature^  figuratiyelf 
^^'  to  the  cmftitution^  properly  and  abfolutely  to  the 
people.  But  if  it  would  not  bear  a  meaning  cor- 
refpondent  to  the  principles  of  conftitutional  free- 
dom, it  would  be  preferable  to  endure,  or  to  difufc, 
a  complimental  folecifm,  rather  than  to  permit  a 
form  of  expreflion  to  be  an  inftrument  of  infring- 
ing or  obfcuring  public  and  fubflantial  rights.  And 
Mr.  Burke,  fenfible  of  the  facility  with  which  rides 
of  the  loweft  fubmiffion  may  veil  the  invidious 
glare  of  the  proudeft  domination,  might  as  com-» 
modioufly  be  reconciled  to  the  poffibility  of  pom- 
pous titles  accompanying  a  limited  and  moderate 
authority. 

There  is  much  and  elegant  declamation  on  here- 
ditary privileges  in  the  crown,  the  lords,  and  the 
commons;  a  conflitutional  inheritance  in  rights 
and  liberties,  illuftrating  the  dignity  of  the  people. 
And  where  antiquity  has  been  attended  with  uni- 
form examples  of  wifdom  and  virtue,  it  reflefts  a 
luftre  on  thofe  bodies  which  are  thus  diftinguiflied. 
How  far  the  wifdom  and  virtue  of  our  two  houfes, 
how  far  the  conduct  even  of  the  nation  itfelf  has 
maintained  inviolate  this  inheritance  of  glory,  I 
would  not  digrefs  fo  far  as  to  ftate  on  this  occafion. 
But  whatever  privileges,  whatever  glory  are  inhe- 
ritable from  civil  inflitution,  the  rights  of  men,  the 
honour  of  intelleftual  and  moral  agents,  the  illuf- 
trious  rank  of  men  determined  to  be  free,  is  of  date 
far  higher,  and  of  origin  tranfcendently  more  ve- 
nerable. It  is  an  inheritance  coeval  with  the  com- 
mencement 
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mcncement  of  humanity ;  its  enfigns  are  the  coun-  Mr.  Capd 
tenance  imprefled  with  the  divine  charader  of  rca-  ,  ^:^^ 
fon ;  its  gallery,  the  extent  of  the  habitable  eanh ; 
its  monuments,  the  unperiihable  memory  of  the 
wifeftj  bed,  and  braved  of  the  fpecies  of  every  age 
and  country ;  its  evidence^  the  voice  of  nature ;  its 
titk,  our  equal  relation  to  the  Deity  :  from  whom 
we  derive  in  common  the  powers,  the  obligations^ 
and  the  correfpondent  rights  of  man  j  reafon^  cotf 
fdenccj  and  freedom. 
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Mx.  G    ROUS. 


Letter  to 
the  Right 
Hon.  Ed- 
mund 
Burlce. 
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TH  AT  the  nation  is  cflcntially  the  fource 
of  foYcreignty/'  is  the  principle  of  public 
law,  againft  which  the  whole  artillery  of  your  elo- 
quence has  been  levelled. — Yet  this  I  affirm  to  be 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Britilh  conftitu- 
tion  ;  and  that  whoever  denies  it,  cannot  maintain 
the  title  of  his  prefent  majefty  to  the  throne  of  thefc 
kingdoms.  That,  in  faSt^  his  title  originated  in 
the  aft  of  the  people,  not  organized  in  any  kgal 
formj  nor  convened  by  any  legal  authority,  fecms  to 
me  beyond  all  controverfy.  The  hiftory  of  the 
revolution  you  have  endeavoured  to  pervert.  A 
fimple  narrative  confutes  you.  King  James,  who 
ly  law  could  do  no  wrong,  becaufe  ty  law  his 
agents  and  inftruments  were  alone  rejponftble^  and 
'who,  upon  principles  of  natural  jujiice,  could  not  for- 
feit for  his  fon,  fled  from  the  kingdom,  and  carried 
with  him  his  fon.  The  prince  of  Orange  refufed 
to  aft  upon  the  addrefs  of  the  peers  convened  un- 
der lord  Haliifax,  but  called  together  a  reprefen- 
tative  of  the  people,  acknowledged  by  no  law,  nor 
analogous  to  ayy  ajfembly  that  had  ever  exijled.  He 
convened  not  the  members  of  parliament  who  had 
lat  under  James  the  fecond — not  the  members  of 
any  one  parliament  that  had  fat  under  Charles — but 
all  the  members  who  had  fat  in  any  parliament  of 
Charles  the  fecond  before  the  fubverfion  of  char- 
ters ; 
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ters ;  and  to  thcfe  were  added  the  mayor ^  aldermen^  Mr.  Roui. 
and  fifty  members  of  the  common-  council  of  the  city  of  " 
London.  This  aflembly  invefted  the  prince  of 
Orange  with  authority  to  convene  a  parliament : 
and  under  this  authority  the  fubfequent  fettlement 
was  made,  which  has  given  to  the  houfe  of  Brunf- 
wick  their  title  to  tRe  throne  of  thefe  kingdoms. 
It  is  plain  that  this  aflembly  was  convened  by  a 
prince  who  had  no  pretence  of  himfelf  to  exercife 
authority  within  thefe  kingdoms-^no  claim  but 
his  recent  merits  in  delivering  the  people  from  arbi- 
trary power — ^no  title  but  to  their  gratitude: — and 
accordingly  a  grateful  Jenfe  of  his  merits  rendering 
him  the  objedt  of  their  choice^  the  nation  veiled  in 
him  the  fole  exercife  of  the  royal  authority  during 
his  life,  in  exclufion  even  of  his  wife,  the  princefs 
Mary,  as  well  as  of  other  branches  of  the  royal 
family.  The  nation  in  this  ftttlement  were  cer- 
tainly not  governed  by  caprice^  but  by  a  rational 
Jober  choice.  The  then  prefent  fettlement  in  the  prince 
of  Orange  was  a  meafure  oi prefent  convenience;  the 
fubfequent  limitations  followed  the  line  of  legal 
fucceflion,  as  far  as  was  judged  confijlent  with  the 
religion  and  liberties  of  the  country.  The  lace  king, 
his  fon,  and  all  papifis,  wertfor  ever  excluded. 

When  we  fpeak  of  a  right  in  the  nation,  we  do. 
not  mean  a  right  to  be  found  in  the  ftatute-book, 
or  defined  by  an  exifting  law,  for  we  are  fpeaking  of 
a  right  paramount y  the  fource  and  origin  of  all  law  : 
but  if  no  right  to  change  the  fucceffion  to  the 
crown  refidcs  in  the  people,  his  prefent  majefty  is 

O  3  aft 
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Mr.  Koat.  an  ufurpcr,  and  we  are  all  rebels  againft  our  lawful 
fovcreign.  From  the  revolution  (not  to  go  higher) 
tio  perf  on  legally  entitled  to  convene  a  parliament  has 
appeared,  confequently  no  parliament  has  exifted ; 
for  I  prefume  you  are  not  willing  to  revive  the 
republican  fraud  of  the  king^s  authority^  Jig^ifi^d  hy 
the  two  houfes  of  parliament.  Tn  defiance,  however, 
of  the  fenfelefs  jargon  of  tories  and  Jacobites,  his 
majefty's  title  flands  on  a  rock  of  adamant.  His 
title  originated  {torn  the  people  exercifing  a  right 
which  the  God  of  nature  has  given,  and  that  title 
has  been  uniformly /w^/^»^^  iy  tbeir  confent. 

To  rejoice  at  the  overthrow  of  defpotifm,  and 
the  eredion  of  a  free  conftitution,  does  not  require 
a  nice  dijcrimination  of  the  cafes  in  which  an  exercije 
of  this  right  is  confident  with  moral  duty,  No  man 
ever  contended  that  a  nation^  any  more  than  the 
individuals  of  which  it  is  compofed,  are  exempt 
from  moral  reftraints.  Deriving  their  being  and 
their  rights  from  God,  all  are  accountable  to  God 
for  their  conduft ;  but  as  no  theocracy  exifts,  and 
as  the  delegated  divine  right  of  kings  is  exploded, 
we  infer,  that  BritiQi  kings,  deriving  their  authority 
from  the  people f  are  accountable  to  the  people ;  and 
fteadily  appeal  to  the  revolution  as  decifive  evi- 
dence of  this  truth — a  truth  which  no  friend  to  the 
houfe  of  Brunfwick  can  poffibly  deny. 

If  the  language  of  the  old  whigs,  in  contradi<5lion 
to  the  plain  fa^  of  their  conduct ^  was  accommodated 
to  the  prejudices  of  their  allies  the  tories,  who  con- 
curred in  the  revolution — if  they  wifhed  not  to 

expofc 
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ezpofe  their  recent  eftablifliment  to  the  attack  of  Mr.  Rous. 
^tfrejudices — if,  notwithftanding  all  their  care, 
two  rebelUons  were  excited  by  tbeje  prejudices  in  fa- 
vour of  the  exiled  family,  and  againd  the  family 
of  his  prefent  majefty,  now  that  the  danger  is  paft, 
to  enlighten  the  people  becomes  a  duty.     In  our 
aoceftors,  this  language  of  prejudice  might  be  a 
pious  fraud.    In  us,  the  fame  language  is  falfehood 
without  a  motive,  and  folly  without  excufe. 

The  error  of  your  reafoning  is  manifcft.  It 
proceeds  on  this  facrifice  to  prejudice,  and  the 
confequent  inaccuracy  in  the  language  of  the  wbigs 
at  the  revolution :  but  it  fubverts  the  principles  on 
which  they  aOed.  Thus,  to  difprove  the  right  of 
the  people,  you  tranfcribe  the  language  of  the  con- 
vention parliament,  which  derived  its  exiftence  from 
the  wiU  of  the  nation ^  fpoken  by  an  organ  unknown  to 
9ur  lawSy  by  a  reprefentation  of  the  people  ex- 
tremely diffimilar  in  its  conftitution  to  an  ordinary 
houfe  of  commons.  In  the  fame  manner  you  refer 
to  the  language  of  the  aft  of  fettlement,  which,  you 
lay,  vefts  by  recognition  in  their  majefties  all  the 
legal  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  though  the  firft 
objedk  of  that  aft  was  to  veil  thefole  exercife  of  the/e 
prerogatives  in  king  William,  who  had  no  pretence 
of  title  but  the  choice  of  the  nation.  In  like  manner 
you  exult  in  the  Icgiflative  ejaculation  at  *'  the 
**  marvellous  providence  and  merciful  goodnefs  of 
"  God  to  this  nation,  to  preferve  their  faid  majef- 
"  ties*  royal  perfons,  mod  happily  to  reign  over  us 
"  on  the  throne  of  their  ancejlors  j"  though  the  aft 
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Mr,  Rous,  was  made  to  overturn  the  legal  Jucceffion^  and  to 
confer  the  crown  on  their  majefties,  who  confeflT- 
edly  had  no  previous  title.  And  laftly,  to  fiim  up 
this  notable  argument,  and  filence  all  objeftions, 
you  give  us  the  language  of  this  ad,  in  which  lords 
and  commons,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  "  fub- 
**  mit  themfslves  and  their  heirs  and  pofterity  for 
**  ever,"  as  a  complete  abdication  ol  vAX  future  right 
of  change  in  their  pofterity ;  though  you  confcfs 
this  to  be  a  tranfcript  of  an  aft  of  their  ancefiors^ 
which  by  this  very  inftrument  they  themfelves  had 
overthrown  : — by  which  inftrument  they  had  poft- 
poned  to  king  William  two.  princeffes  prior  in  the 
line  of  fucceffion,  protefiants^  refident  within  the 
kingdom,  againft  whom  there  was  no  exception  :— 
by  which  inftrument  they  had  abfolutely  cut  off, 
not  only  king  James,  a  tyrant  and  bigot,  but  like- 
wife  his  innocent  infant  fon^  from  an  apprehenfion 
that  he  might  be  hereafter  educated  in  principles y  civil 
and  religious,  adverfe  to  the  liberties  of  the  coun- 
trj' : — by  which  inftrument  they  had  eventually 
transferred  the  crown  to  the  princefs  Sophia,  in 
preference  to  others  prior  in  the  legal  courfe  of 
fucceffion  ;  and  had  on  this  limitation  engrafted  a 
nev)  condition  refpcfting  the  religion  and  marriage 
of  even  her  pofterity.  By  fuch  reafoniog  an  eftate, 
conveyed  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  would  be- 
come the  unalienable  property  of  thpfe  heirs  in 

eternal  fucceffion.     The  fole  difference  is  this 

that  an  edare,  being  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  indi* 
^jidualy  is  at  his  diJpJaL    All  magiftracy  being  held 
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Jdefyfar  tbehenefit  of  the  Mtion^  the  nation  alone  Mr.  Rous. 
liavc  the  right  to  determine  how  and  by  whom  it  (hall 
be  exercifed.  It  is  a  vain  attempt  to  puzzle  a 
plain  fubjed,  by  involving  it  in  moral  diftinftions, 
which  only  regard  the  exerci/e  of  the  right.  A  man 
who  (hould  diiinherit  a  worthy  fon  in  favour  of  a 
worthleis  ftranger  would  a6t  a  mod  immoral  part ; 
but  his  right  to  difpofe  of  his  property  could  not 
be  queftioned.  So  a  nation  which  (hould  change 
dicir  government,  without  an  adequate  motive, 
vicbouc  a  rational  profpeft  of  advancing  the  public 
bappinels,  would  likewife  aft  a  mod  immoral  part ; 
but  their  right  to  judge  for  themfehesy  though  not  fo 
£uniliar  in  the  exercife^  is  alike  unqueftionable.  This 
diftindion  between  a  right  and  its  exercije  is  per- 
fcdly  familiar  in  the  writers  on  the  laws  of  nations ; 
and  almofl:  all  the  acknowledged  rights  of  nations, 
in  their  intercourfe  with  each  other,  (land  on  this 
diftindion. 

You  dwell  with  peculiar  complacence  on  the 
term  necejftty^  as  applied  to  our  revolution  of  1688. 
Is  it  requifiie  to  obferve,  that  this  term  imports  a 
moral,  not^^  phyfical,  neceffity,  defcriptive  of  the 
urgent  duty  on  the  people  to  aflert  and  vindicate 
their  rights  ?  The  abufes  of  prerogative  were  the 
evils  of  that  day.  Suppofe  the  old  fpirit  (hould 
afTume  new  forms ;  are  not  the  people,  for  whofe 
benefit  all  government  is  inftituted,  for  whom  all 
governors  aft  in  truft,  authorifed  by  the  eternal 
laws  of  God  to  provide  for  the  public  happinefs  ? 
1  am  afked^  perhaps,  by  what  organ  their  fenfe  of 

this 
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Mr.  Rous,  this  duty  (hall  be  declared  ?  An  unconne6led  mul- 
titude have  great  difficulties  to  encounter  in  aflert* 
jng  their  rights ;  and  this  diladvantage  has  enabled 
the  few  to  acquire  and  abufe  their  power.     The  I 
general  diffufion  of  knowledge  every  day  diminifbeiK 
this  evil.    Let  us  teach  the  people  to  underftand  1- 
the  nature  and  true  end  of  government,  and  tbchL 
awe  of  their  power  will  probably  efTed  much  good^A 
without  calling  their  force  into  adtion.     If  they  be  :^ 
greatly  oppreffed,  they  will  refift— happy  if  in  that  J 
reiiftance  their  paffions  will  fubmit  to  the  guidance  ^ 
of  enlightened  minds ! 


Jklxs. 
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Mxs.    MACAULAT. 

THE  liberty  that  was  taken  in  the  year  1688^  obferra- 

by  a  convention  of  lords  and  commons^  to  R^eaionB 

depofe  king  James  the  reigning  fovereign  from  Ho^*£f^ 

the  throne,  and  to  veft  the  fovereign ty  of  the  realm  ™"n<* 

.  Burke,  &c* 

in  his  daughter  Mary,  and  her  hufband  the  prince 
cf  Orange ;  and  afterwards  by  the  legiilature,  to 
ftfs  an  a(%  to  fettle  the  fucceflion  in  queen  Anne 
and  her  iflue,  and  in  default  of  thefe,  in  the  heirs 
cf  king  William's  body,  and  in  default  of  thefe,  in 
the  boufe  of  Hanover  (the  proteftant  defcendants 
of  the  houfe  of  Stuart  in  the  female  line);  and  this 
to  the  prejudice  not  only  of  king  James,  but  of  his 
Ibo,  who  had  been  acknowledged  as  the  lawful 
bcir  of  his  throne ;  and  alfo  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
houfe  of  Savoy,  who  by  lineal  defcent  were  the 
next  in  regular  fucceflion  ;  are  indeed  fads,  which 
rngbt  ivarrant  a  plain  thinking  man  in  the  opinion, 
that  theprefent  reigning  family  owe  their  fucceflion 
to  the  choice  or  aflent  of  the  people.     But,  in  Mr. 
Burke's  opinion,   thefe  fadts  are   of  no  weight, 
"bccaufe  the  whole  family  of  the  Stuarts  were 
not  entirely  left  out  of  the  fucceflion,  and  a  native 
of  England  advanced  to  the  throne ;  and  becaufe 
it  was  declared  in  the  aft  of  fucceflion,  that  the 
proteftant  line  drawn  from  James  the  firft,  was 
abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  fecurity  of  the  realm. 
That  thofe  individuals  of  the  family  of  the 
7  Stuarts, 
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Mrs.  Mac-  Stuarts,  who  had  never  committed  any  offtad 
^  ^"^^^'  .  againft  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  whofe  moS^ 
of  faith  was  not  injurious  to  its  welfere,  (hould  nti 
be  fet  afide  in  favour  of  an  abfoKite  ftranger  to 
blood,  was  certainly  2iju/i  meajure ;  and  it  was 
tainly  wife  to  leave  ^sfew  competitors  to  the  c 
as  poffible,  whether  on  grounds  founded  in  juftio^ 
or  in  mere  plaufibility.  But  there  was  a  reafon  ft^ 
more  forcible  for  the  conduft  of  the  two  houfesdl 
convention,  and  afterwards  for  the  parliament  h^ 
their  conditutional  capacity ;  and  the  reafon  ill 
this,  that  without  the  prince  of  Orange^  and  the  ajifk^ 
ance  of  his  Dutch  army^  there  could  have  been  nomk^ 
lution.  For  the  EngiiQi  nation  at  large  was  fo  littk 
convinced  of  the  fevere  and  grave  neceffity  which  Mr* 
Burke  talks  of^  that  the  people  of  themfelves  wouU 
never  have  been  roufed  to  havedepofed  king  James; 
and  they  regarded  all  his  innovations  with  fuch  t 
conftitutional  pblegnty  that  had  this  unfortunate  mo- 
narch poffefled  the  qualities  difirmnefs^  perfeveranet^ 
or  patience y  he  muft  either  have  been  killed  by  the 
dark  means  of  affafjination^  or  he  would  have  cm* 
tinned  on  the  throne. 

That  the  friends  of  the  revolution  knew  they 
could  not  do  without  the  affiftance  of  king  William, 
is  plain,  by  their  laying  afide  the  intention  of  vcft- 
ing  Mary  fin^y  with  the  fovereignty,  on  his  de- 
claring that,  if  this  event  took  place,  he  would 
return  to  Holland,  and  leave  them  to  themfelves. 
However  ftrongly  the  warm  friends  of  freedom 
might  wifh  that  this  abftraft  right  of  the  people, 

of 
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itf  choofing  their  own  magiftrates^  and  depoiing  Mrs.  m^c- 

Aicm  for  ill  conduft,  had  b«cn  laid  open  to  the  .  ^^^^' 

;^blic  by  a  formal  declaration  of  fuch  a  right  in 

;die  aifts  of  fucceilion^  this  certainly  was  not  a  period 

«f  time  for  carrying  thefe  wiftics  into  execution. 

■.The  whole    body  of  the  people   had  fwallowed 

deeply  of  the  poi/on  of  church  policy  ;  pqffive  obe^ 

\Jimce^  by  their  means^  had  fo  entirely  fupplanted 

[  iChe  atftra^  notion  of  the  rights  of  men,  which  pre« 

1  Tailed  in  the  oppofition  to  Charles  the  firfl ;  and 

I  (b  defirous  were  the  triumphant  party  to  prevent 

^  die  revival  of  fuch  a  principle,  by  which  their  in- 

terefts  had  been  affefted^  that  they  took  care  to 

confound  the  only  juji  authority  they  had  for  their 

conduA,  in  as  great  a  mift  of  words  and  terms  as 

fofiile.  Befides,  would  William^  who  was  the  foul 

of  the  whole  proceedings  have  given  way  to  a 

daim,  by  which,  in  the  plained  terms,  he  was 

bound  to  his  good  behaviour  ? 

Mr.  Hume  juftly  fuppofes,  that  if  the  revolution 
had  happened  one  hundred  years  after  it  did,  it 
would  have  been  materially  different  in  all  its  cirr 
cumftances.  Inftead  of  thinking  with  Mr.  Burke, 
that  fuch  a  plain  declaration  of  the  rights  of  men 
would  have  tended  to  difturb  the  quiet  of  the 
nadon,  I  firmly  believe  that  it  would  have  had 
a  contrary  effeft ;  for,  in  this  cafe,  thofe  end- 
Ids  difputes  between  the  nonjurors,  tories  and 
wbigSi  would  foon  have  had  an  end.  For,  the 
qucftion  not  being  involved  in  that  obfcurity^ 
cQntradiSiion  and  abjurdity,  in  which  it  was  en- 
veloped by  the  revolutionifls,  truth   and  reafon 

would 
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Mn.  Hfbe*  would  havc  refumcd  their   fway ;  party  Jargm 

*"^^'  ^  would  have  been  exploded  ;  the  people  would 
have  given  a  cheerful  obedience  to  the  new  go- 
vernment ;  and  that  dreadful  nec^ty  by  which  fir 
Robert  Walpole  excufed  the  introducing  a  fettkd 
fiftem  of  corruption  into  the  adminiftration  would  ^ 
never  have  exifted. 

When  the.  fucceffion  to  a  crown  in  one  family, 
or  even  the  poffeffion  of  private  property,  owes  its 
origin  to  Uie  people,  mod  undoubtedly  the  au- 
thority from  whence  it  is  derived,  attaches  itfelf  to 
the  gift  as  equally  in  every  individual  of  the  family, 
through  the  whole  line  of  fucceilion,  as  in  the  firft 
pofleflbr.     And  I  can  hardly  believe,  that  there 
was  one  enlightened  member  who  compofed  part 
of  that  legiilative  body  who  fettled  the  fucceffion 
to  the  throne,  could  poffibly  think  that  body  pof- 
feiTed  of  fuch  a  plenitude  of  power,  as  (hould  give 
them  a  right,  no:  only  to/et  afide  the  regulations 
of  their  anceftors,  but  to  bind  their  fofterityy  to  all 
fucceeding  generations,  in  the  permanent  chains 
of  an  unalterable  law.     Should  we  once  admit  of 
a  power  fo  incompatible  with  the  conditions  ofbumanitj, 
•and  only  referved  for  the  didlates  of  divine  wijdom^ 
we  have  not  in  thefe  enlightened  days  improved 
on  the  politics  of  the  fanatic  atheift  Hobbes ;  for 
befufpofes  an  original  right  in  the  people  to  choofe  their 
governors ;    but  in  exerting  this  right,   the  citi- 
zen and  his  pofterity  for  ever  lofe  their  native  pri- 
vileges, and  become  bound  through  the  whole 
feries  of  generations  to  the  fervice  of  a  mailer's 

will. 
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We  will  now  take  into  confideration  the  nature  Mrt.MM. 
id  tendency  of  the  two  different  compliments  ^  *"^*^* 
hich  have  been  paid  by  Dr.  Price  and  Mr.  Burke 
I  his  majefty  and  his  fucceflbrs.  Dr.  Price^  I 
link,  puts  their  right  to  government  on  the  m$ft 
'piified,  and  perhaps,  in  the  event  of  things,  on 
le  wfcft  permamnt  footing.  But  Mr.  Burke  would 
ave  done  well  to  confider,  whether  fuch  a  compli* 
lent  as  he  is  willing  to  pay  to  royalty  is  at  all 
roper y  cither  for  the  fubjeft  to  make,  or  the  king 
)  receive.  To  a  weak  prince,  it  would  be  apt  to 
aocel  in  his  mind  all  the  obligatims  which  he  owes 
)  the  people,  and,  by  flattering  him  in  a  vain 
ooceit  of  a  mere  perfonal  right,  tempt  him  to 
ireak  thofe  facred  ties  which  ought  to  bind  and 
^eS  his  government.  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that 
Imoft  all  the  vices  of  royal  adminiftration  have 
)rincipally  been  occafioned  by  z.Jlan}%Jh  adulation  in 
he  language  of  their  fubjefts ;  and  to  the  jhame 
fthe  Englijh  people  it  mud  be  fpoken,  that  none  of 
be  enilaved  nations  in  the  world  addrefs  the 
brone  in  a  more  fulfome  and  hyperbolical  ftyle  of 
ubmiflive  flattery. 

To  a  v)ife  and  a  good  prince,  compliments  of  the 
ame  complexion,  made  and  recommended  by  Mr. 
iurke,  would  be  offenfwe.  He  would  confider  it 
IS  taking  away  the  nobUft  zxi^  Jafeft  title  by  which 
ic  pofl^efles  his  power :  he  would  confider  it  as 
icknowledging  a  kind  oi  latent  right  in  other  fami- 
lies ;  and  the  liberality  of  his  fentiment  would  in- 
cline him  to  triumph  in  the  opinion,  that  he  was 
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;.  called  to  government^  and  continued  in  it^  by  thi 
J  choice  and  cotifidence  of  a  free  nation. 

Mr.  Burke  feems  to  adopt  prejudice^  opimoHy  and 
the  powers  of  the  imagination^  as  t\it/afefi  groumb 
on  which  wife  and  ^W  flatefmen  can  eftablifh  or 
continue  the  bappinefs  of  fociecids.  Thefe  have 
always  been  imputed  by  philofophers  (a  tribe  of 
men  wliom  indeed  Mr.  Burke  affefts  much  to 
defpife)  as  caufes  which  have  produced  all  that  is 
vicious  and  foolijh  in  man,  and  confequently  havt 
been  the  fruitful  fource  of  human  mijtrj. 

Mr.  Burke  has  cert^nly  a  fine  imagination;  but 
I  would  not  advife  either  him  or  any  of  his  admirers 
to  give  too  much  way  to  fuch  diredion ;  for  if  from 
the  virtue  of  our  nature  it  does  not  lead  us  into 
crimes^  it  always  involves  us  in  error. 

The  being  put  into  a  fituation  clearly  to  under* 
(land  and  to  obey  the  principles  of  truths  appears  to 
be  the  bafis  of  our  happinefs  in  this,  and  our  pcr- 
fedtion  in  another  world  \  and  the  more  truth  is  fol- 
lowed and  purfued  in  this  dark  vale  of  human 
ignorance  and  mifery,  the  more  we  fhall  increafe  our 
mundane  felicity,  Vindfecure  the  bleffings  of  a  future 
cxiftence.  Every  opinion  which  deviates  from  truthy 
muft  ever  be  a  treacherous  guide;  and  the  more 
it  deviates  from  it,  it  becomes  the  more  dangerous* 

Though  a  falfe  opinion  of  the  rights  and  powers 
of  citizens  may  enflave  the  dudile  mind  into  aftatc 
of  paflive  obedience,  and  thus  fecure  the  peace  of 
government ;  yet  in  the  fame  degree  does  it  inflate 

the  pride  and  arrogance  of  princes,  until  all  con- 

fiderations 
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£derati6tiS  of  reSittude  give  way  to  w///,  the  barriers  Mrt.Mac« 
of  perfonal  fccurity  are  flung  down,  and  thence  ^  ^^-^ 
iiifes  that  tremendous  neceffity  which  mud  be  fol« 
lowed  by  a  date  oi  violence  and  anarchy^  which  Mr. 
Burke  (ojuftly  dreads.    That  this  is  the  cafe,  the 
experience  of  all  focieties  of  men  who  acknowledge 
^ fewer  in  their  ^nnccs  paramount  to  all  refiflance, 
fiiUy  evinces.    Thefe  focieties  are  obliged  often  to       j    . 
have  recourfe  to  violence  and  maflacre ;  not  indeed 
to  eftablifli  any  popular  rights,  but  in  the  way  of 
force,  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  their  tyrants. 

As  to  the  right  of  cajbiering  or  depofmg  monarchs 
for  mifgovernment,  I  cannot  poflibly  agree  with 
Mr.  Burke,  that  in  England  it  only  exifted  in  that 
convention  of  the  two  houfes  in  1688,  which  exer- 
cifed  this  power  over  king  James  and  his  legal* fuc- 
ceflbrs.  But  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  it  is  a 
right  that  ought  never  to  be  exercifed  by  a  people 
who  are  fatisfied  with  their  form  of  government, 
and  have  fpirit  enough  to  corred  its  abufes ;  and 
fo  far  from  condemning  the  French  nation  for  not 
depofing  or  executing  their  king,  even  though  the 
ftrongeft  frefumptions  of  the  moji  atrocious  guiii  ttiould 
have  appeared  againft  him,  I  think,  had  they  elefted 
any  other  perfon  to  that  high  office,  they  would  have 
thrown  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  liberty,  in- 
dead  of  improving  it.  But  it  is  the  wifdomy  and 
not  ^t  folly  of  the  national  aflembly,  which  gives 
offence  to  their  enemies ;  and  forces  even  Mr.  Burke 
tocoQtradid,  in  this  inftance,  the  rule  which  he  had 
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Mn.Mac-  laid  down,  ^'  That  monarchs  (hould  not  be  depol 
\^^^'  i  for  mifconduft,  but  only  when  its  criminality  is 
a  kin^  to  render  the  government  totally  incom] 
tible  with  the  fafcty  of  the  people." 


RICH 


RIGHTS      OF      MAN. 


Mr.    burke. 

YOU  will  fmile  here  at  the  confiftency  of  the  Rcflcaions 
democratifts  of  France,  who,  when  they  volution 
are  not  on  their  guard,  treat  the  humbler  part  of  ^c.  ^^^* 
the  community  with  the  greateft  contempt,  whilft, 
at  the  fame  time,  they  pretend  to  make  them  the 
depofitories  of  all  power.  K  would  require  a  long 
difcourfe  to  point  out  to  you  the  many  fallacies 
thai  lurk  in  the  generality  and  equivocal  nature 
of  the  terms  "  inadequate  reprefentation/*  I  (hall 
only  fay  here,  in  juftice  to  that  old-fa(hioned  con- 
ftitution  under  which  we  have  long  profpered, 
that  our  reprefentation  has  been  found  petfe6tly 
adequate  to  all  the  purpofcs  for  which  a  repre- 
fentation of  the  people  can  be  defired  or  devifed. 
I  defy  the  enemies  of  our  conftitution  to  fliew 
the  contrary.  To  detail  the  particulars  in  which 
it  is  found  fo  well  to  promote  its  ends,  would  de- 
mand a  treatife  on  our  practical  conflitution.  I 
ftate  here  the  doftrine  of  the  revoIuLionifts,  only 
that  you  and  others  may  fee  what  an  opinion 
thcfe  gentlemen  entertain  of  the  conftitution  of 
their  country,  and  why  they  fcem  to  think  that 
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Mr.Burke.  fomc  gfcat  abufc  of  powcr,  or  fomc  great  calamityi 
as  giving  a  chance  for  the  bleflSng  of  a  conftirution 
according  to  their  ideas,  would  be  much  palliated 
to  their  feelings.  You  fee  why  tbey  are  fo  much 
enamoured  of  your  fair  and  equal  reprefentation, 
which  being  once  obtained,  the  fame  efFefts  might 
follow.  You  fee  they  confider  our  houfe  of  com- 
mons as  only  "  a  femblance,*'  **  a  form,"  "  a 
theory,"  "  a  (hadow,"  "  a  mockery,'*  perhaps  "  a 
nuifance." 

Thefe  gentlemen  value  themfelves  on  being 
fyftematic ;  and  not  without  reafon.  They  mud 
therefore  look  on  this  grofs  and  palpable  defeft  of 
reprefentation,  this  fundamental  grievance  (fo  they 
call  it),  as  a  thing  not  only  vicious  iq  itfelf,  but 
as  rendering  our  whole  government  abfolutely 
ilUgilimaic,  and  not  at  all  better  than  a  downright 
ufurpation.  Another  revolution,  to  get  rid  of  this 
illegitimate  and  ufurped  government,  would  of 
courfe  be  perfeftly  juftifiable,  if  not  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary.  Indeed  their  principle,  if  you  obferve  it 
with  any  attention,  goes  much'  further  than  to  an 
alteration  in  the  eleftion  of  the  houfe  of  commons; 
for,  if  popular  reprefentation,  or  choice,  is  necef- 
fary  to  the  legiiimacy  of  all  government,  the  houfe 
of  lords  is,  at  one  ftroke,  baftardifed  and  corrupted 
in  blood.  That  houfe  is  no  reprefentative  of  the 
people  at  all,  even  in  *^  femblance  or  in  form." 
The  cafe  of  the  crown  is  altogether  as  bad.  In 
vain  the  crown  may  endeavour  to  fcreen  itfelf 
againfl  thefe  gentlemen  by  the  authority  of  the 
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eftabliflimefit  made  on  the  revolution.    The  re-   Mr.Burkc. 

Tolution,  which  is  reforted  to  for  a  title,  on  their 

fyftcm,  wants  a  title  itfclf.     The  revolution  is 

built,  according  to  their  theory,  upon  a  bafis  not 

more  folid  than  our  prefent  formalities,  as  it  was 

made  by  an  houfe  of  lords  not  reprefenting  any  one 

but  themfelves;  and   by  an  houfe  of  commons 

exaftly  fuch  as  the  prefent,  that  is,  as  they  term  it, 

by  a  mere  "  (hadow  and  mockery"  of  reprefenta- 

tion. 

Something  they  mud  deftroy,  or  they  feem  to 
themfelves  to  exift  for  no  purpofe.  One  let  is  for 
dcftroying  the  civil  power  through  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal ;  another,  for  demolifhing  the  ecclefiaftic 
through  the  civil.  They  are  aware  that  the  word 
confequences  might  happen  to  the  public  in  ac- 
complifhing  this  double  ruin  of  church  and  (late; 
but  they  are  fo  heated  with  their  theories,  that  they 
give  more  than  hints,  that  this  ruin,  with  all  the 
mifchiefs  that  mud  lead  to  it  and  attend  it,  and 
which  to  themfelves  appear  quite  certain,  would 
not  be  unacceptable  to  them,  or  very  remote  from 
their  wifties.  A  man  amongft  them  of  great  au- 
thority, and  certainly  of  great  talents,  fpeaking 
of  a  fuppofcd  alliance  between  church  and  ftate, 
fays,  "  perhaps  we  muft  wait  for  the  fall  of  the 
**  civil  powers  before  this  moft  unnatural  alliance 
"  be  broken.  Calamitous  no  doubt  will  that 
"  time* be.  But  what  convulfion  in  the  political 
"  world  ought  to  be  a  fubjeft  of  lamentation, 
"if  it -be  attended  with  fo  defirablc  an  effeft?" 
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Mr.Burke.  You  fcc  with  what  a  fteady  eye  thefe  gentlemen 
are  prepared  to  view  the  greateft  calamities  which 
can  befall  their  country  ! 

It  is  no  wonder  therefore,  that  with  thefe  ideas 
of  every  thing  in  their  conftitution  and  govern- 
ment at  home,  either  in  church  or  ftatc,  as  illegiti- 
mate and  ufurped,  or  at  bed  as  a  vain  mockery, 
they  look  abroad  with  an  eager  and  paffionate  en- 
thufiafm.     Whilft  they  are  poffefled  by  thefe  no- 
tions, it  is  vain  to  talk  to  them  of  the  practice  of 
their  anceflors,  the  fundamental  laws  of  their  coun- 
try, the  fixed  form  of  a  conftitution  whofe  merits 
are  confirmed  by  the  folid  teft  of  long  experience, 
and  an  increafing  public  ftrength  and  national  pro- 
fperity.     They  defpife  experience,  as  the  wifdom 
of  unlettered  men ;  and  as  for  the  reft,  they  have 
wrought  under-ground  a  mine  that  will  blow  up 
at  one  grand  explofion  all  examples  of  antiquity, 
all  precedents,  charters,  and  ads  of  parliament. 
They  have  **  the  rights  of  men."     Againft  thefe 
there  can  be  no  prefcription  ;   againft  thefe   no 
agreement  is  binding  :   thefe  admit  no  tempera- 
ment, and  no  conipromife :  any  thing  withheld 
from  their  full  demand  is  fo  much  of  fraud  and  in- 
juftice.     Againft  thefe  their  rights  of  men  let  no 
government  look  for  fecurity  in  the   length  of  its 
continuance,  or  in  the  juftice  and  lenity  of  its  ad- 
miniftration.     The  objedtions  of  tliefe  fpeculatifts, 
if  its  forms  do  not  quadrate  with  their  theories, 
are  as  valid  againft  fiich  an  old  and  beneficent 
government  as  againft  the  moft  violent  tyranny, 
7  or 
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or  the  grceneft  ufurpation.  They  are  always  at  jdr.Bmke, 
iflue  with  governments,  not  on  a  queftion  of 
abufe,  but  a  queftion  of  competency,  and  a  quef- 
tion of  title.  I  have  nothing  to  fay  to  the  clumfy 
fubtilty  of  their  political  metaphyfics.  Let  them 
be  their  amufement  in  the  fchools— "  Ilia  /e 
^^jaSet  in  aula — JEoIus  et  claufo  ventorum  car  cere 
"  repiei/'  But  let  them  not  break  prifon  to  burft 
like  a  Levanter,  to  fweep  the  earth  with  their 
hurricane,  and  to  break  up  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  to  overwhelm  us. 

Far  am  I  from  denying  in  theory,  full  as  far 
is  my  heart  from  withholding  in  praftice  (if  I 
were  of  power  to  give  or  to  withhold),  the  real 
rights  of  men.  In  denying  their  felfe  claims  of 
right,  I  do  not  mean  to  injure  thofe  which  are 
real,  and  are  fuch  as  their  pretended  rights  would 
totally  deftroy.  If  civil  fociety  be  made  for  the 
advantage  of  man,  all  the  advantages  for  which  it 
is  made  become  his  right.  It  is  ah  inftitution  of 
beneficence;  and  law  itfelf  is  only  beneficence 
acling  by  a  rule.  Men  have  a  right  to  live  by 
that  rule ;  they  have  a  right  to  juftice,  as  between 
their  fellows,  whether  their  fellows  are  in  politic 
funclion  or  in  ordinary  occupation.  They  have  a 
right  to  the  fruits  of  their  induftry,  and  to  the 
means  of  making  their  induftry  fruitful.  The); 
have  a  right  to  the  acquifitions  of  their  parents  ; 
to  the  nouriftimcnt  and  improvement  of  their 
offspring ;  to  inftruflicn  in  life,  and  to  confola- 
tion  in  death.     Whatever  each  man  can  fcparately 
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to  do  for  himfelf ;  and  he  has  a  right  to  a  fair 
portion  of  all  which  fociety,  with  all  its  combina- 
tions of  fkill  and  force,  can  do  in  his  favour. 
In  this  partner(hip  all  men  have  equal  rights ;  but 
not  to  equal  things.  He  that  has  but  five  (hillings 
in  the  partnerfhip,  has  as  good  a  right  to  it,  as 
he  that  has  five  hundred  pounds  has  to  his  larger 
proportion.  But  he  has  not  a  right  to  an  equal 
dividend  in  the  produft  of  the  joint  flock ;  and 
as  to  the  (hare  of  power,  authority,  and  direftion 
which  each  individual  ought  to  have  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  (late,  that  I  mud  deny  to  be 
amongft  the  dired  original  rights  of  man  in  civil 
fociety ;  for  I  have  in  my  contemplation  the  civil 
focial  man,  and  no  other.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  fet« 
lied  by  convention. 

If  civil  fociety  be  the  offspring  of  convention, 
that  convention  mufl  be  its  law.  That  convention 
mujd  limit  and  modify  all  the  defcriptions  of  con- 
flitution  which  are  formed  under  it.  Every  fort  of 
legiflative,  judicial,  or  executory  power  are  its  crea- 
tures. They  can  have  no  being  in  any  other 
date  of  things;  and  how  can  any  man  claim, 
under  the  conventions  of  civil  focict}^  rights 
which  do  not  fo  much  as  fuppofe  its  exiflence  ? 
rights  which  are  abfolutely  repugnant  to  it  ? 
One  of  the  firfl  motives  to  civil  fociety,  and 
which  becomes  one  of  its  fundamental  rules,  is, 
that  no  man  Jhould  be  judge  in  his  own  cauje.  By 
this  each  perfon  has  at  once  divcfted  himfelf  of 

the 
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the  firll  fundamental  right  of  imcovenanted  man,  Mr.Burke. 
diac  is,  CO  judge  for  bimfelf^  and  to  afTert  his  own 
caufe.  He  abdicates  all  right  to  be  his  own  go* 
vernor.  He  inclufivcly,  in  a  great  meafure, 
abandons  the  right  of  felf-defence,  the  firfl  law 
of  nature.  Men  cannot  enjoy  the  rights  of  an 
uncivil  and  of  a  civil  ftate  together.  That  he 
may  obtain  juftice,  he  gives  up  his  right  of  deter- 
mining what  it  is  in  points  the  moil  effential  to 
him.  That  he  may  fecure  fome  liberty,  he  makes 
a  furrender  in  trull  of  the  whole  of  it. 

Government  is  not  made  in  virtue  of  natural 
rights,  which  may  and  do  exift  in  total  indepen- 
dence of  it ;  and  exill  in  much  greater  clearnefs^ 
and  in  a  much  greater  degree  of  abftrad  perfedion : 
but  their  abftradt  perfedion  is  their  pradical  de* 
fcft.  By  having  a  right  to  every  thing  they  want 
every  thing.  Government  is  a  contrivance  of 
human  wifdom  to  provide  for  human  wants. 
Men  have  a  right  that  thefe  wants  (hould  be 
provided  for  by  this  wifdom.  Among  thefe 
wants  is  to  be  reckoned  the  want,  out  of  civil 
focicty,  of  a  fufficicnt  reftraint  upon  their  paffions. 
Society  requires  not  only  that  the  paflions  of  indi* 
viduals  (hould  be  fubjeded,  but  that  even  in  the 
mafs  and  body,  as  well  as  in  the  individuals,  the  in- 
clioauons  of  men  (hould  frequently  be  thwarted, 
their  will  controlled,  and  their  paffions  brought 
into  fubjedion.  This  can  only  be  done  by  a  power 
out  of  ibem/ehes ;   and  not,  in  the  exercife  of  its 

fundtion^  fubjed  to  that  will  and  to  thofe  p*U(CoQs 

which 
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Mr.Burke.  ^^ich  it  IS  its  officc  to  bridle  and  fubdue.    In 
fenfc  the  reftraintson  men,  as  well  as  their  libem 
are  to  be  reckoned  among  their  rights.     But  as  tht 
liberties  and  the  reftridions  vary  with  times  and 
circumftances,  and  admit  of  infinite  modificationSi 
they  cannot  be  fettled    upon  any  abftraft  rule;! 
and  nothing  is  fo  foolifli  as  to  difcufs  them  upon 
that  principle. 

The  moment  you  abate  any  thing  from  the  full 
rights  of  men,  each  to  govern  himfelf,  and  fuffcr 
any  artificial  politive  limitation  upon  thofe  rights, 
from  that  moment  the  whole  organization  of  go- 
vernment becomes  a  confideration  of  convenience. 
This  it  is  which  makes  the  conftitution  of  a  date, 
and  the  due  diftribution  of  its  powers,  a  matter  of 
the  mod  delicate  and  complicated  fkill.  It  re- 
quires  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  hu- 
man nccefTities,  and  of  the  things  which  facilitate 
or  obflruift  the  various  ends  which  are  to  be  pur- 
fued  by  the  mechanifm  of  civil  inftitutions.  The 
ftate  is  to  have  recruits  to  its  ftrength,  and  re- 
medies to  its  diftempers.  What  is  the  ufe  of  dif- 
cufling  a  man's  abftraft  right  to  food  or  to  medi- 
cine? The  queftionis  upon  the  method  of  procuring 
and  adminiftering  them.  In  that  deliberation  I  (hall 
always  advife  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  farmer  and  the 
phyfician,  rather  than  the  profeflbr  of  metaphyfics* 
The  fcience  of  conftrufting  a  commonwealth,  or 
renovating  it,  or  reforming  it,  is,  like  every  other 
experimental  fcience,  not  to  be  taught  a  pricfi. 
Nor  is  it  a  fliort  experience  that  can  inftrudl  us  in 

that 
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|Ht  pra&ical  fcience ;    becaufe  the  real  eJBTefU  of  Mr.Burke^ 
IBoral  caufes  are  not  always  immediate ;   but  that 
which  in  the  firft  inftance  is  prejudicial^  may  be 
excellent  in  its  remoter  operation ;    and  its  exceU 
IcDce  may  arife  even  from  the  ill  efiedls  it  produces 
b  the  beginning*    The  reverfe  alfo  happens,  and 
▼cry  plauiible  fchemes,  with  very  pleafing  com- 
BiencementSy  have  often  Ihameful  and  lamentable 
;«Msclufions.     In  dates  there  are  often  fome  obfcure 
|aad  almoft  latent  caufes,  things  which  appear  at 
firft  view  of  little  moment,  on  which  a  very  great 
purt  of  its  profperity  or  adverfity  may  mod  effen- 
tially  depend.     The  fcience  of  government  being 
Aerefore  fo  practical  in  itfelf,  and  intended  for  fuch 
prsidical  purpofes,  a  matter  which  requires  expe- 
licDce,  and  even  more  experience  than  any  perfon 
can  gain  in  his  whole  life,  however  fagacious  and 
obferving  he  may  be,,  it  is  with  infinite  caution  that 
any  man  ought  to  venture  upon  pulling  down  an  edi- 
fice which  has  anfwered  in  any  tolerable  degree  for 
ages  the  common  purpofes  of  fociety,  or  on  build- 
ing it  up  again,  without  having  models  and  pat- 
terns of  approved  utility  before  his  eyes. 

Thefe  metaphyfic  rights  entering  into  common 
life,  like  rays  of  light  which  pierce  into  a  denfc 
medium,  are  by  the  laws  of  nature  refrafted  from 
their  llraight  line.  Indeed,  in  the  grofs  and  com- 
plicated mafs  of  human  padions  and  concerns,  the 
primitive  rights  of  men  undergo  fuch  a  variety  of 
refradions  and  reflexions,  that  it  becomes  abfurd 

to  talk  of  them  as  if  they  continued  in  the  fimpli*' 

city 
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Mr.Burke,  citjT  of  their  original  dircftion.  The  nature  of 
is  intricate ;  the  objcfts  of  fociety  are  of  the  gr< 
poflible  complexity ;  and  therefore  no  fimple 
pofition  or  diredtion  of  power  can  be  fuicableeii 
to  man's  nature,  or  to  the  quality  of  his 
When  I  hear  the  fimplicity  of  contrivance  aimi 
at  and  boafted  of  in  any  new  political  conftitutioa^ 
I  am  at  no  lofs  to  decide  that  the  artificers  ani 
grofsly  ignorant  of  their  trade,  or  totally  negligeol 
of  their  duty.  The  fimple  governments  arc  fuBi 
damentally  defeftive,  to  fay  no  worfe  of  them,  fl 
you  were  to  contemplate  fociety  in  but  one  point  ol 
view,  all  thefe  fimple  modes  of  polity  are  infinitely 
captivating.  In  effect,  each  would  anfwer  its  fingk 
end  much  more  pcrfeftly  than  the  more  complex  is 
able  to  attain  all  its  complex  purpofes.  But  it  is 
better  that  the  whole  fhould  be  imperfcftly  and 
anomaloufly  anfwered,  than  that,  while  fome  parts 
are  provided  for  with  great  exadtnefs,  others  might 
be  totally  negleded,  or  perhaps  materially  injured 
by  the  over-care  of  a  favourite  member. 

The  pretended  rights  of  thefe  iheorifts  are  all 
extremes ;  and  in  proponion  as  they  are  metaphyfi- 
cally  true,  they  are  morally  and  politically  falfc. 
The  rights  of  men  are  ih  a  fort  of  middle^  incapa* 
blc  of  definition,  but  not  impoffible  to  be  difcerncd. 
The  rights  of  men  in  governments  are  their  ad- 
vantages, and  thefe  are  often  in  balances  between 
differences  of  good;  in  compromifes  fometimes 
between  good  and  evil,  and  fometimes  between 
evil   and   evil.     Political  rcafon  is  a  computing 

principle; 
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iacipic;   adding,  ftibtrafting, -tnultiplyihg,  and  Mr.Burk*. 
iding,  morally,  and  not  mctaphyfically  or  mathe- 
ically,  true  moral  denominations. 

* 

By  thcfc  thcorifts  the  right  of  the  people  is  almoft 

Iwiys  fophiftically  confounded  with  their  power* 
body  of  the  community,  whenever  it  can  come 

aft,  can  meet  with  no  effeftual  refiftance  ;  but, 
power  and  right  are  the  fame,  the  whole  body 
lof  them  has  no  right  inconfiftent  with  virtue,  and 
Ac  firft  of  all  virtues,  prudence.  Men  have  no 
pght  to  what  is  not  reafonable,  and  to  what  is  not 
JSx  their  benefit ;  for  though  a  pleafant  writer  faid, 
liceai  perire  poetis,  when  one  of  them,  in  cold 
bkod,  is  faid  to  have  leaped  into  the  flames  of  a 
Tolcanic  revolution — arde?item  frigidus  Mtnam  inji'^ 
to— I  confider  fuch  a  frolic  rather  as  an  unjufti- 
&ble  poetic  licenfe,  than  as  one  of  the  franchifes 
of  Parnaflus ;  and  whether  he  were  poet,  or  divine, 
or  politician,  that  chofe  to  exercife  this  kind  of 
right,  I  think  that  more  wife,  becaufe  more  charita- 
ble thoughts  would  urge  me  rather  to  fave  the 
man,  than  to  preferve  his  brazen  flippers  as  the  mo- 
naments  of  his  folly. 

This  diftempcr  of  remedy,  grown  habitual,  re- 
laxes and  wears  out,  by  a  vulgar  and  proflituted 
ofc,  the  fpring  of  that  fpirit  which  is  to  be  exerted 
OQ  great  occaflons.  It  was  in  the  mod  patient  pe- 
riod of  Roman  fervitude  that  themes  of  tyrannicide 
made  the  ordinary  exercife  of  boys  at  fchool — cum 
Urimit  Javos  claffis  numeroja  tyratmos.     In  the  ordi- 

lary  ftate  of  things,  it  produces  in  a  country  like 
c  ours 
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Mr.Burke.  ours  thc  worft  effefts^  even  on  the  caufe  of  that 
berty  which  it  abufcs  with  the  diffolutcncfs  of; 
extravagant  fpeculation.    Almofl  all  the  high-t 
republicans  of  my  time  have^  after  a  (hort  f[ 
become  the  moft  decided^  thorough-paced  C( 
tiers ;  they  foon  left  the  bufinefs  of  a  tedious,  mo^ 
derate^  but  practical  refiflance,  to  thofeof  us  whoOi 
in  the  pride  and  intoxication  of  their  theories^  thcf 
have  flighted  as  not  much  better  than  tories.    Hy* 
pocrify  of  courfe  delights  in  the  moft  fublimcfpcr 
culations ;  for^  never  intending  to  go  beyond  fp^ 
culation,  it  cofts  nothing  to  have  it  magnificeotii 
But  even  in  cafes  where  rather  levitv  than  firaud' 
was  to  be  fufpedt^d  in  thefe  ranting  fpeculation^ 
the  iflue  has  been  much  the  fame.     Thefe  profef- 
fors,  finding  their  extreme  principles  not  applicable 
to  cafes  which  call  only  for  a  qualified^  or^  as  I  may 
fay,  civil  and  legal  refiftance,  in  fuch  cafes  employ 
no  refiftance  at  all.     It  is  with  them  a  war  or  a  re« 
volution,  or  it  is  nothing.     Finding  their  fchcmcs 
of  politics  not  adapted  to  the  ftate  of  the  world  in 
which  they  live,  they  often  come  to  think  lightly 
of  all  public  principle  j  and  are  ready,  on  their  part, 
to  at)andon  for  a  very  trivial  intereft  what  they  find 
of  very  trivial  value.     Some  indeed  are  of  more 
flcady  and  perfevering  natures  ;  but  thefe  are  eager 
politicians  out  of  parliament,  who  have  little  to 
tempt  them  to  abandon  their  favourite  projefts. 
They  have  feme  change  in  the  church  or  ftate,  or 
both,  conftantly  in  their  view.     When  that  is  thc 
cafe,  they  are  always  bad  citizens,  and  pcrfcftly 

unfure 
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connexions.    For,  confidering  their  fpecu-  Mr.Burfw. 

ire  defigns  as  of  infinite  value^  and  the  aAual 

ment  of  the  ftate  as  of  no  eftimation,  they 

It  beft  indifferent  about  it.    They  fee  no  merit 

ID  the  good,  and  no  fault  in  the  vicious  manage- 

tisent  of  public  affairs ;    they  rather  rejoice  in  die 

(htter,  as  more  propitious  to  revolution.     They  fee 

1 10  merit  or  demerit  in  any  man,  or  any  aftion,  or 

any  political  principle,  any  further  than  as  they 

nay  forward  or  retard  their  dedgn  of  change :  they 

therefore  take  up  one  day  the  mod  violent  and 

ftretched  pi^erogative,  and  another  time  the  wildeft 

democratic  ideas  of  freedom,  and  pafs  from  the  one 

to  the  other  without  any  fort  of  regard  to  caufe,  to 

perfon,  or  to  party. 

In  France  you  are  now  in  the  crifis  of  a  revolution; 
ind  in  the  tranfit  from  one  form  of  government  to 
another,  you  cannot  fee  that  charafter  of  men  ex- 
aftly  in  the  fame  fituation  in  which  we  fee  it  in  this 
country.  With  us  it  is  militant— with  you  it  is 
triumphant ;  and  you  know  how  it  can  adt  when 
its  power  is  commenfurate  to  its  will.  I  would 
act  be  fuppofcd  to  confine  thofe  obfervations  to 
any  defcription  of  men,  or  to  comprehend  all  men 
of  any  defcription  within  them — no ;  far  from  it. 
I  am  as  incapable  of  that  injuftice,  as  1  am  of  keep- 
ing terms  with  thofe  who  profels  principles  of  ex- 
tremes ;  and  who,  under  the  name  of  religion,  teach 
little  elfe  than  wild  and  dangerous  politics.  The 
worftof  thefc  politics  of  revolution  is  this,  they 
temper  and  harden  the  brcall:,  in  order  to  prepare 

• 

11 
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MrBnrk««  it  for  the  defpcratc  ftrokes  which  are  fometima 
ufed  in  extreme  occaiions.  But  as  thefe  occafiom 
may  never  arrive,  the  mind  receives  a  gratuitous 
taint ;  and  the  moral  fentiments  fuffer  not  a  little, 
when  no  political  purpofe  is  ferved  by  the  deprava- 
tion.  This  fort  of  people  are  fo  taken  up  with 
their  theories  about  the  rights  of  man,  that  they 
have  totally  forgot  his  nature.  Without  openii^. 
one  new  avenue  to  the  underlbtnding,  they  have 
fucceeded  in  (lopping  up  thofe  that  lead  to  the 
*  heart.  They  have  perverted  in  themfelves,  and  io 
thofe  that  attend  to  them,  all  the  well-placed  fym- 
pathics  of  the  human  breall. 


I 
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Mr.    mac  KINTOSH. 

THE  principle  of  theory  which  has  aftuated  vindiciac 
the  Icgiflators  of  France  has  been,  that,  the 
objed  of  all  legitimate  government  is  the  aflcrtion 
and  protection  of  the  natural  rights  (^man.  They 
cannot  indeed  be  abfolved  of  fome  deviations* 
from  the  path  prefcribed  by  this  great  principle ; 
few,  indeed,  compared  with  thofe  of  any  other 
body  of  whom  hiftory  has  preferved  any  record  ; 
but  too  many  for  their  own  glory,  and  for  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  human  race.     This  principle,  hovy- 

I  ever,  is  the  bafis  of  their  edifice ;  and  if  it  be  falfe, 
the  ftriiLiUire  murt  fall  to  the  ground.  Agaiaft  this 
principle,    therefore,  Mr.   Burke   has  with   great 

'  judgment  diredted  his  attack.  Appeals  to  natural 
right  are,  according  to  him,  inconfiftent  and  pre* 
poftcrous.  A  complete  abdication  and  furrender 
of  all  natural  right  is  made  by  man  in  entering  into 

I  fociety,  and  the  only  rights  which  he  retains  are 
mated  by  the  compaft  which  holds  together  the 
fociety  of  which  he  is  member.  This  doftrine  he 
thus  explicitly  aflerts  ; — **  The  moment,"  fays  he, 
*'  you  abate  any  thing  from  the  full  rights  of  men 

*  I  particularly  allude  to  their  colonial  policy  ;  but  I  think 
it  candid  to  fay,  that  I  fee  in  their  full  force  the  difficulties  of 
tiutembar railing  bufinefs. 

VOL.  II.  Q^  **  each 
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Mr.Mack-  '^  each  to  govcrn  himfelf,  and  fuffer  any  artificial 
"  pofitive  limitation  on  thofe  rights,  from  that  mo- 
*^  ment  the  whole  organization  of  fociety  becomes  a 
"  confideration  of  convenience.  How  can  any  man 
'*  claim  under  the  conventions  of  civil  fociety 
*^  rights  which  do  not  fo  much  as  fuppofe  its  ex- 
**  iftence — rights  which  are  abfolutely  repugnant 
*'  to  it  ?"  To  examine  this  doftrine,  therefore,  is 
of  fundamental  importance.  To  this  effed  it  is 
not  neceflary  to  enter  on  any  elaborate  refearch 
into  the  metaphyfical  principles  of  politics  and 
ethics.  A  full  difcuffion  of  the  fubjeft  would  in- 
deed demand  fuch  an  inveftigation  *•  The  origin 
of  natural  rights  muft  have  been  illuftrated,  and 
even  their  exiflence  proved  againft  fome  theories. 
But  fuch  an  enquiry  would  have  been  inconfiftent 
with  the  nature  of  a  publication,  cf  which  the  ob- 
jc6l  was  to  enforce  conviction  on  the  people.  Wc 
are  befidcs  abfolvcd  from  the  neceflity  of  it  in  a 
controvcrfy  with  Mr.  Burke,  who  himfelf  recog- 
nizes, in  the  mofl  ample  form,  the  exillence  of  thofc 
natural  rights. 

*  It  might,  perhaps,  not  be  diflkult  to  prove,  that  far  from 
9L  furrenJff'y  there  is  not  even  a  (diminution  of  the  natural  rights 
of  men  by  their  entrance  into  fociety.  The  exigence  of  fomc 
union  with  greater  or  Icfs  permanence  and  perfc6tion  of  public 
force  for  public  protection  {the  tjfi:  nee  of  government)  might  be  j 
demonftrated  to  be  coeval  and  coextended  with  man.  ^  : 
theories,  therefore,  which  fuppofe  the  a^ual  exiftence  of  any 
Hate  antecedent  to  the  focial,  might  be  convidted  of  futility 
and  falfehood. 

Granting 
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Granting  their  exiflence,  the  difcuffion  is  fliort.  Mr.Mack- 
The  only  criterion  by  which  we  can  ellimate  the 
portion  of  natural  right  furrendered  by  man  on 
entering  into  fociety  is  the  obje£l  of  the  furrender-. 
If  more  is  claimed  than  that  objed  exafts,  it  be- 
comes not  an  objelfj  but  ^pretext.  Now  the  objeSi 
for  which  a  man  refigns  any  portion  of  his  natural 
fovereignty  over  his  own  actions  is,  that  he  may  be 
proteifted  from  the  abu/e  of  the  fame  dominion  in 
other  men.  No  greater  facrifice  is  therefore  ne- 
ceflary  than  is  prefcribed  by  this  objed,  the  refig- 
nation  of^^a'^jthat  in  their  exercife  might  be  in- 
jurious to  another.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be 
more  fallacious  than  to  pretend,  that  we  are  pre* 
eluded  in  the  focial  (late  from  any  appeal  to  natural 
riglit.  It  remains  in  its  full  integrity'  and  vigour, 
if  we  except  ihat  portion  of  it  which  men  mutually 
facrifice  for  protedlion  ag.iinfl:  each  other.  They 
do  not  furrender  all ;  that  is  not  exafled  by  theob- 
jeft  they  have  in  view  ;  and  whatever  government, 
under  pretence  of  that  furrender  of  natural  right 
which  is  made  for  mutual  fecurity,  afliimes  more 
than  that  objccft  rigor cujly  prefcribes,  is  an  ufurpa- 
tion  fupported  by  foplnftry,  a  defpotifm  varnilhed 
by  illullon.  It  follows  from  this  principle,  that 
the  furrender  of  right  muft  ht  equal  in  all  the  mem* 
btrs  of  fociety,  as  the  objeft  is  to  all  prccifely  the 
fame.  In  effed,  fociety,  inftead  of  deftroying, 
realizes  and  fubftantiates  equality.  In  a  ftate  of 
Mtwre^  the  equality  of  right  is  an  impotent  theory, 

Q^z  which 
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Mr.Mack-  which  inequalities  of  ftrength  and  fkill  every  mo;* 
^  '"^''  ' ,  ment  violate.  It  is  called  into  energy  and  effed 
only  by  fociety.  As  natural  equality  is  not  con- 
tefted,  and  that  the  fum  of  right  furrendered  by 
every  individual  is  equal,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  remnant  fpared  by  the  focial  compaA  muft  be 
equal  alfo,  C/v/V  inequalities,  or,  more  correftly, 
civil  diflinftion,  muft  exift  in  the  focial  body,  bc- 
caufe  it  muft  poflefs  organs  deftined  for  different 
fundions.  But  political  inequality  is  equally  in- 
confiftent  with  the  principles  of  natural  right  and 
the  objeft  of  civil  inftitution  *. 

Men  retain  a  right  to  a  fliare  in  their  own  govern- 
ment, becaufe  the  exercifc  of  the  right  by  one  man 
is  not  inconfiftent  with  its  pofleffion  by  another, 
which  is  evidently  the  only  cafe  where  the  furrcn- 
der  of  a  natural  right  can  be  exafted  by  fociety. 

This  dodtrine  is  nor  more  abftradlly  evident  than 
it  is  praftically  important.  The  flighteft  deviation 
from  it  legitimates  every  tyranny.  If  the  only 
criterion  of  governments  be  the  fuppofcd  convention 
which  forms  them,  ^//arc  equally  legitimate;  for  the 
only  interpreter  of  the  convention  is  the  ufage  of 
the  government,  which  is  thus  prepofteroufly  made 

*  "  But  as  to  the  (hare  of  power,  authority,  and  dircAion 
**  which  each  individual  ought  to  have  in  the  management  of 
*'  a  flate,  that  I  mud  deny  to  be  among  the  direct  original 
•*  rights  of  man  in  civil  fociety."  This  is  evidently  deDyiB|[ 
the  exigence  of  what  has  been  c^Utd  foliticaly  in  contradiAioc- 
tion  to  civil  liberty. 

its 
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its  own  ftandard.  Governors  mud,  indeed^  abide  Mr.Mack- 
by  the  maxims  of  the  conftitution  ihey  adminifter ;  ,  '"^''  , 
but  what  the  conftitution  is,  mud  be  on  this  fyftem 
immaterial.  The  king  of  France  it  does  not,  in-* 
deed,  permit  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  th^  princes  of 
the  blood,  nor  the  fophi  of  Perfia  to  have  recourfej 
to  lettres  de  cachet.  They  muft  tyrannize  by  pre- 
cedent, and  opprcfs  in  reverent  imitation  of  the 
models  confecrated  by  the  ufage  of  defpotic  prede* 
ceflbrs.  But  if  they  adhere  to  thefe,  there  is  no  re- 
medy for  the  oppreffcd,  fince  an  appeal  to  the 
rights  of  nature  were  treafon  againft  the  principles 
of  the  fbcial  union.  If^  indeed,  any  offence  againd 
precedent,  in  the  kind  or  degree  of  oppreffion,  bo 
committed,  this  theory  may  (though  mod  incon- 
fiftently)  permit  refiftance.  But  as  long  as  the  forms 
of  any  government  are  preferved,  it  poffefles  in  a 
view  oijuftice  (whatever  be  its  nature)  equal  claims 
to  obedience.  This  inference  is  irrefiftible ;  and  it 
is  thus  evident,  that  the  doftrines  of  Mr.  Burke  are 
doubly  refuted  by  the  fallacy  of  the  logic  which 
fupports  them,  and  the  abfurdity  of  the  conclufions 
to  which  they  lead. 

They  are  alfo  virtually  contradifted  by  the  laws 
of  all  nations.  Were  his  opinion  true,  the  Ian* 
guage  of  laws  (hould  be  fermiffive,  not  rejiriltive. 
Had  men  furrendered  all  their  rights  into  the  hands 
of  the  magiftrate,  the  objeA  of  laws  (hould  have 
been  to  announce  the  portion  he  was  pleafed  to  re- 
turn them,  not  the  part  of  which  be  is  compelled 

0.3  tQ 
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Mr.Mack-  to  deprive  them.  The  criminal  code  of  all  nations 
t  *"  °  ^'  .  confifts  oi prohibitions;  and  whatever  is  not  prohibi- 
ted by  the  law,  men  every  where  conceive  themfelves 
entitled  to  do  with  impunity.  They  aft  on  the 
principle  which  this  language  of  law  teaches  them, 
that  they  retain  rights  which  no  power  can  impair 
or  infringe,  which  are  not  the  boon  of  fociety,  but 
the  attribute  of  their  nature.  The  rights  of  ma- 
giftrates  and  public  officers  are  truly  the  creatures 
of  fociety.  They,  therefore,  are  guided  not  by 
what  the  law  does  not  prohibit,  but  by  what  it  au- 
thorizes or  enjoins.  Were  the  rights  of  citizens 
equally  created  by  focial  inftitution,  the  language 
of  the  civil  code  would  be  fimilar,  and  the  obe- 
dience of  fubjefts  would  have  the  fame  limits. 

This  doftrine,  thus  falfe  in  its  principles,  abfurd 
in  its  conclufions,  and  contradicted  by  the  avowed 
fenfe  of  mankind,  is  even  abandoned  by  Mr,  Burke 
himfelf.  He  is  betrayed  into  a  confeffion  direftly 
repugnant  to  his  general  principle  : — *^  Whatever 
**  each  man  can  do  without  trefpaffing  on  others, 
**  he  has  a  right  to  do  for  himfelf ;  and  he  has  a  right 
^*  to  2,  fair  portion  of  all  that  fociety,  with  all  its 
*^  combinations  of  ikill  and  force,  can  do  for  him." 
Either  this  right  is  univerfal,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be 
imiverfal,  it  cannot  be  the  offspring  of  convention; 
for  conventions  muft  be  as  various  as  forms  of  go- 
vernment, and  there  are  many  of  them  which  do 
not  recognize  this  right,  nor  place  man  in  this  con- 
dition of  juft  equality.  All  governments,  for  ex- 
ample, 
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ample,  which  tolerate  flavery  negleft  this  right ;  Mr.Mack- 
for  a  Have  is  neither  entitled  to  the  fruits  of  his  own 
induftry,  nor  to  any  portion  of  what  the  combined 
force  and  Ikill  of  fociety  produce.  If  it  be  not  uni- 
verfali  it  is  no  right  at  all;  and  it  can  only  be  called 
a  privilege  accorded  by  fome  govcrnai"nts,  and 
withheld  by  others.  I  can  difcern  no  mode  of 
cfcaping  from  this  dilemma,  but  the  avowal  that 
thele  civil  claims  are  the  remnant  of  thofcw^/^p/j^;/?^ 
rights  which  Mr.  Burke  holds  in  fuch  abhorrence, 
but  which  it  fcems  the  more  natural  objedt  of 
fcciety  to  protect  than  dellroy. 

But  it  may  be  urged,  that  though  all  appeals  to 
the  natural  rights  of  men  be  not  precluded  by  the 
focial  compact,  though  their  integrity  and  perfec- 
tion in  the  civil  ftate  may  theoretically  be  admitted  j 
yet  as  men  unquellionably  may  refrain  from  the 
cxercife  of  their  riglits,  if  they  think  their  exertion 
unwife ;  and  as  government  is  not  a  fcicntific  fub- 
tlety,  but  a ^rtf5/Vrt/ expedient  for  general  good,  all 
recourfe  to  thefe  elaborate  abftraftions  is  frivolous 
and  fudle,  and  the  grand  quellion  in  government 
is  not  its  fource,  but  its  tendency ;  not  a  queftion 
of  riglit,  but  a  confideration  of  expediency.  Poll* 
tical  forms,  it  may  be  added,  are  only  the  means 
of  enfuring  a  certain  portion  of  public  felicity.  If 
the  end  be  confefledly  obtained,  all  difcuflion  of 
the  theoretical  aptitude  of  the  means  to  produce  it 
is  nugatory  and  redundant. 

To  this  I  anfwer,  Jirjiy  chat  fuch  reafoning  will 
prove  too  much,  and  that,  taken  in  its  proper  ex- 

0^4  tent. 
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Mr.Msck.  tent,  it  impeaches  the  great  fyftem  of  morals,  of 
which  political  principles  form  only  a  part.     All 
morality  is,  no  doubt,  founded  on  a  broad  and  ge- 
neral expediency — "  Ipfa  utiliias  jufti  prope  mater 
**  fcf  ^quiy'  may  be  faftly  adopted,  without  therc- 
ferve  dilated  by  the  timid  and  inconftant  philofo- 
phy  of  the  poet.     Juftice  is  expediency ;  but  it  is 
expediency,  fpeaking  by   general    maxims,   into 
which  reafon  has  concentrated  the  experience  of 
mankind.      Every  general  principle  of  juftice  is 
demonftrably  expedient,  and  it  is  this  utility  alone 
that  confers  on  it  a  moral  obligation.    But  it  would 
be  fatal  to  the  exiftence  of  morality,  if  the  utility 
o(  ewtry  particular  a£f  were  to  be  the  fubjedl  of  de- 
liberation in  the  mind  of  every  moral  agent.     A 
general  moral  maxim  is  to  be  obeyed,  even  if  the 
inutility  is  evident,  becaufethe  precedent  of  deviat- 
ing more  than  balances  any  utility  that  may  exift 
in  the  particular  deviation.   Political  firft  principles 
are  of  this  defcription.    They  arc  only  moral  prin- 
ciples adapted  to  the  civil  union  of  men.     When  I 
aflert  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  life,  liberty,  &c,  I 
only  mean  to  enunciate  a  moral  maxim  founded  on 
general  intereft,  which  prohibits  any  attack  on  thefc 
poffeffions.     In  this  primary  and  radical  fcnfe,  all 
rights,  natural  as  well  as  civil,  arife  from  expe- 
diency.     But  the  moment   the  moral  edifice  is 
reared,  its  bafis  is  hid  from  the  eye  for  ever.     The 
moment  thefe  maxims,  which  are  founded  on  an 
utility  that  is  paramount  and  perpetual,  are  embo- 
died and  confecrated,  they  ceafe  to  yield  to  partial 
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and  fubordinate  expediency.     It  then  becomes  the  Mr.Mack* 
perfe&ion  of  vinge  to  confider,  not  whetdcr  an      *"^^' 
adion  be  ufeful,  but  whether  it  be  right. 

The  famcneccflity  for  the  fubftitution  of  general 
maxims  exills  in  politics  as  in  morals.  Thefe  pre* 
cife  and  inflexible  principles,  which  yield  neither  to 
the  fcduftions  of  paflion  nor  the  fuggeflion  of  in- 
tcrcrt,  ought  to  be  the  guide  of  public  as  well  as  ^ 
private  morals. — AAing  according  to  the  natural 
rights  of  men,  is  only  another  expreffion  for  aifling 
according  to  thofe  general  maxims  oi  focial  morals 
which  prcfcribe  what  is  righs  and  fit  in  human  in- 
tcrcourfe.  We  have  proved  that  the  focial  corn- 
pad  does  not  alter  thefe  maxims,  or  deftroy  thefe 
rights ;  and  it  inconteftably  follows,  from  the  fame 
principles  which  guide  all  morality,  that  no  expe- 
diency can  juftify  their  infradlion. 

The  inflexibility  of  general  principles  is,  indeed, 
perhaps  more  neceflary  in  political  morals  than  in 
any  other  clafs  of  adions.  If  the  confideration  of 
expediency  bei  admitted,  the  queftion  recurs,  who 
are  to  judge  of  it  ?  They  are  never  the  matrfy  whofe 
intercft  is  at  flake  :  they  cannot  judge,  and  no  ap- 
peal to  theni  is  hazarded.  They  are  the  few^  whofe 
intereft  is  linked  to  the  perpetuity  of  opprefEon  and 
abufe.  Surely  that  judge  ought  to  be  bound  down 
by  the  ftrideft  rules,  who  is  undeniably  interefted 
in  the  decifion ;  and  he  would  fcarcely  be  efteemed 
a  wife  legiflator,  who  (hould  veil  in  the  next  heir 
to  a  lunaric  a  difcredonary  power  to  judge  of  his 
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Mr.Mack-  fahity  OF  derangement.  Far  more  neceffary  then 
is  the  obedience  to  general  principles,  and  the 
maintenance  of  natural  rights,  in  politics  than  ia 
the  morality  of  common  life.  The  moment  that 
the  flendereft  infradlion  of  thefe  rights  is  permitted 
for  motives  of  convenience^  the  bulwark  of  all  up- 
right politics  is  lofl.  If  a  fmall  convenience  will  j 
juftify  a  little  infraftion,  a  greater  pretended  con- 
venience will  expiate  a  bolder  violation.  The 
Rubicon  is  paft.  Tyrants  never  feek  in  vain  for 
fophifts.  Pretences  are  multiplied  without  diffi- 
culty and  without  end.  Nothing,  therefore,  but 
an  inflexible  adherence  to  the  principles  of  gene- 
ral right  can  prcferve  the  purity,  confiilency,  and 
liability  of  a  free  ilate. 

We  have  thus  vindicated  the  firft  theoretical 
principle  of  French  legiflaiion.  The  doftrinc  of 
an  abfolutc  furrender  of  natural  rights  by  civil  and 
focial  man,  has  appeared  to  be  deduced  from  in- 
adequate premifes  ;  and  to  conducl  to  abfurd  con- 
clufions,  to  fanclify  the  mod  atrocious  delpotifm, 
to  outrage  the  mod  avowed  conviftions  of  men, 
and  finally  to  be  abandoned,  as  hopclefsly  unoc- 
nable  by  its  author.  The  exigence  and  perfct^ion 
t(  thefe  rights  being  proved,  the  firft  duty  of 
lawgivers  and  magiftrates  is  to  aflert  and  protcd 
them.  Moft  wifely  and  aufpicioufly  then  did 
France  commence  her  regenerating  labours  widi 
a  folemn  declaration  of  thefe  facred,  inalienable, 
and   imprefcriptible  rights — a  declaration  whidi 

muft' 
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)C  to  the  citizen  the  monitor  of  his  duties,  Mr.Mack- 

I  as  the  oracle  of  his  rights ;    by  a  per-   ,  '"^°^'  ^ 

recurrence  to  which  the  deviations  of  the 

ate  are  to  be  checked,    the   tendency  of 

:o  abufe  corrected,  and  every  political  pro- 

I  (being  compared  with  the  end  of  focicty) 

y  and  difpaffionately  eftimated. 


Mr. 
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Mr.      PAINE. 

R>gjj«»  of  TTl  EFORE  any  tking  can  be  reafoned  upoi 
'  ^  /  -L^  a  conclufion,  certain  fa(5ts,  principles, 
data,  to  reafon  from,  muft  be  eftabliftied,  admit 
or  denied.  Mr.  Burke,  with  his  ufual  outr 
abufes  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man^  publil 
by  the  national  aflembly  of  France  as  the  bafi 
which  the  conftiiution  of  France  is  built,  Thi 
calls  "  paltry  and  blurred  (heets  of  paper  aboui 
rights  of  man/' — Does  Mr.  Burke  mean  to  c 
that  man  has  any  rights  ?  If  he  does,  then  he  i 
mean  that  there  are  no  fuch  things  as  rights 
where,  and  that  he  has  none  himfelf  j  for  wl 
there  in  the  world  but  man  ?  But  if  Mr.  B 
means  to  admit  that  man  has  rights,  the  que 
then  will  be,  What  are  thofe  rights,  and  how  c 
man  by  them  originally  ? 

Tlie  error  of  thofe  who  reafon  by  precec 
drawn  from  antiquity,  refpefting  the  rights  of  i 
is,  that  they  do  not  go  far  enough  into  antiq 
They  do  not  go  the  whole  way.  They  do 
fome  of  the  intermediate  ftages  of  an  hundr< 
a  thoiifand  years,  and  produce  what  was  then 
as  a  rule  for  the  prefent  day.  This  is  no  auth 
,  at  all.  If  we  travel  ftill  farther  into  antiquity 
(hall  find  a  direc^t  contrary  opinion  and  pn 
prevailing ;  and  if  antiquity  is  to  be  author 
thoufand  fuch  authorities  may  be  produced, 

cef 


ively  contradiding  each  other  :  but  if  we  pro-  Mr.  Paine. 

on,  we  (hall  at  lad  come  out  right;  we  (hall 

le  to  the  time  when  man  came  from  the  hand 

his  Maker.     What  was  he  then  ?  Man.     Man 

his  high  and  only  title,  and  a  higher  cannot 

given  him. But  of  titles  I  fhall  fpeak  here- 

ter. 

We  arc  now  got  at  the  origin  of  man,  and  at 
hhe  origin  of  his  rights.  As  to  the  manner  in  which 
ihc  world  has  been  governed  from  that  day  to  this, 
11  is  no  farther  any  concern  of  ours  than  to  make 
.a  proper  ufe  of  the  errors  or  the  improvements 
rhich  the  hiftory  of  it  prefents.     Thofe  who  lived 
m  hundred  or  a  thoufand  years  ago,  were  then  mo- 
dems as  we  are  now.  They  had  their  ancients,  and 
diofe  ancients  had  others,  and  we  alfo  (hall  be 
ancients  in  our  turn.     If  the  mere  name  of  anti- 
quity is  to  govern  in  the  affairs  of  life,  the  people 
who  are  to  live  an  hundred  or  a  thoufand  years 
hence,  may  as  well  take  us  for  a  precedent,  as  we 
make  a  precedent  of  thofe  who  lived  an  hundred 
or  a  thoufand  years  ago.    The  faft  is,  that  portions 
of  antiquity,  by  proving  every  thing,  eftablifli  no- 
thing.  It  is  authority  againft  authority  all  the  way, 
till  we  come  to  the  divine  origin  of  the  rights  of 
man  at  the  creation.     Here  our  enquiries  find  a 
refting-place,  and  our  reafon  finds  a  home.     If  a 
difpute  about  the  rights  of  man  had  arofe  at  the 
diflance  of  an  hundred  years  from  the  creation,  it 
is  to  this  fource  of  authority  they  muft  have  referred, 

and 
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Mr.  Pafne.  and  it  IS  to  the  fame  fource  of  authority  tha 
muft  now  refer. 

Though  I  mean  not  to  touch  upon  any  feet; 
principle  of  religion,  yet  it  may  be  worth  obferv 
that  the  genealogy  of  Chrift  is  traced  lo  A( 
Why  then  not  trace  the  rights  of  man  to  the  < 
tion  of  man  ?  I  will  anfwer  the  queflion.  Bee 
there  have  been  an  upftart  of  government?,  th 
ing  themfelves  between,  and  prefumptuoufly  w 
ing  to  un-make  man. 

If  any  generation  of  men  ever  poflefled  the  r 
of  didating  the  mode  by  which  the  world  lh< 
be  governed  for  ever,  it  was  the  firft  genera 
that  exifted ;  and  if  that  generation  did  not  d 
no  fucceeding  generation  can  fliew  any  aiithc 
for  doing  it,  nor  fet  any  up.  The  illumina 
and  divine  principle  of  the  equal  rights  of  i 
(for  it  has  its  origin  from  the  Maker  of  man] 
lates  not  only  to  the  living  individuals,  but  to 
nerations  of  men  fucceeding  each  other.  E^ 
generation  is  equal  in  rights  to  the  generat 
which  preceded  it,  by  the  fame  rule  that  e 
individual  is  born  equal  in  rights  with  his  cot 
porary. 

Every  hiftory  of  the  creation,  and  every  tr 
tionary  account,  whether  from  the  lettered  or 
lettered  world,  however  they  may  vary  in  t 
opinion  or  belief  of  certain  particulars,  all  agrc 
eftablifliing  one  point,  the  Unity  of  man-,  by  w! 
I  mean  tliat  man  is  all  of  one  degree,  and  co 

que 
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^qucndy  that  all  men  are  born  equal,  and  with  equal  Mr.  p 
natural  rights,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  pofterity 
iliad  been  continued  by  creation  inftead  oi generation^ 
kthc  latter  being  only  the  mode  by  which  the  former 
iis carried  forward  ;  and  confequently,  every  child 
born  into  the  world  muft  be  confidered  as  deriving 
fits  exiftence  from  God.     The  world  is  as  new  to 

•  kirn  as  it  was  to  the  firft  man  that  exiftcd,  and  his 
fiarural  right  in  it  is  of  the  fame  kind. 

The  Mofaic  account  of  the  creation,  whether 
taken  as  divine  authority,  or  merely  hiftorical,  is 
folly  up  to  this  point,  the  unity  or  equality  of  man. 
Theexpreflions  admit  of  no  controverfy.  ^^  And 
'*  God  faid.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image, 
^'  In  the  image  of  God  created  he  him  ;  male  and 

*  female  created  he  them."  The  diftinftion  of 
exes  is  pointed  out,  but  no  other  diftinftion  is 
rven  implied.  If  this  be  not  divine  authority,  it 
sat  leaft  hiftorical  authority,  and  fhews  that  the 
tjuality  of  man,  fo  far  from  being  a  modern  doc- 
rine,  is  the  oldeft  upon  record. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  oWerved,  that  all  the  religions 
:nown  in  the  world  are  founded,  fo  far  as  they 
dare  to  man,  on  the  unity  of  man ^  as  being  all  of 
ne  degree.  Whether  in  heaven  or  in  hell,  or  in 
'hatcver  (late  man  may  be  fuppofcd  to  exift  here- 
fter,  the  good  and  the  bad  are  the  only  difti ne- 
ons. Nay,  even  the  laws  of  governments  are 
bliged  to  Hide  into  this  principle,  by  making  de- 
rces  to  confift  in  crimes,  and  not  in  perfons. 

It  is  one  of  the  greateft  of  all  truths,  and  of  the 
3  higheft 
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Mr.  Paine,  bigheft  advantage  to  cuhivate.     By  confideriDj 
man  in  this  lights  and  by  inftruding  him  to  confi< 
dcr  himfelf  in  this  light,  it  places  him  in  a  clofej 
connexion  with  all  his  duties,  whether  to  his  Cr^, 
ator,  or  to  the  creation  of  which  he  is  a  part;  and! 
it  is  only  when  he  forgets  his  origin,  or,  to  ufeas 
more  falhionable  phrafe,  his  birth  andfamiJj^  thatg 
be  becomes  dillolute.     It  is  not  among  the  Icaftof 
the  evils  of  the  prefent  exifting  governments  ifl_ 
all  parts  of  Europe,  that  man,  confidercd  as  man,  - 
is  thrown  back  ;o  a  vaft  diftance  from  his  Maker,  \ 
and  the  artificial  chafnj  filled  up  by  a  fucceffion  of? 
barriers,  or  a  fort  of  turnpike  gates,  through  whidi 
he  has  to  pafs.  I  will  quote  Mr.  Burke's  catalogue 
of  barriers  that  he  has  fet  up  between  man  and  his 
Maker,     Putting  himfelf  in  the  charafter  of  a  he- 
rald, he  fays — "  We  fear  God — we  look  with  cm 
**  to  kings — with  afFcftion  to  parliaments — with 
"  duty  to  magiftrates — with  reverence  to  priefts— 
"  and  with  refped  to  nobility,"     Mr.  Burke  has 
forgot  to  put  in  '*  chivalry.^*     He  has  alfo  forgot 
to  put  in  Peter. 

The  duty  of  man  is  not  a  wildernefs  of  turnpike 
gates,  through  which  he  is  to  pafs  by  tickets  from 
one.  to  the  other.  It  is  plain  and  fimple,  and  con- 
fids  but  of  two  points  :  his  duty  to  God,  which 
every  man  muft  fee' ;  and  with  refpeft  to  his 
neighbour,  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by.  If  thofe 
to  whom  power  is  delegated  do  well,  they  will  be 
refpeded  ;  if  not,  they  will  be  defpifed  :  and  with 
regard  to  thofe  to  whom  no  power  is  delegated, 
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but  who  afiume  it,  the  rational  world  can  know  no-  j^^.  Pamc. 
thing  of  them. 

Hitherto  we  have  fpoken  only  (and  that  but  in 
j^rt)  of  the  natural  rights  of  man.  We  have  now 
to  confider  the  civil  rights  of  man,  and  to  (hew 
how  the  one  originates  out  of  the  other.  Man  did 
not  enter  into  fociety  to  become  worfi  than  he  was 
before,  nor  to  have  lefs  rights  than  he  had  before, 
but  to  have  thofe  rights  better  fccuVed.  His  natural 
rights  are  the  foundation  of  all  his  civil  rights.  But 
in  order  to  purfue  this  diftindlion  with  more  pre- 
cifion,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  mark  the  different 
qualities  of  natural  and  civil  rights. 

A  few  words  will  explain  this.  Natural  rights  arc 
thofe  which  appertain  to  man  in  right  of  his  exifl- 
ence.  Of  this  kind  are  all  the  intelledual  rights,  or 
rights  of  the  mind,  and  alfo  all  thofe  rights  of  aft- 
ing  as  an  individual  for  his  own  comfort  and  hap- 
pinefs,  which  are  not  injurious  to  the  natural  rights 
of  others.— -Civil  rights  are  thofe  which  apper- 
tain to  man  in  right  of  his  being  a  member  of  fo- 
ciety. Every  civil  right  has  for  its  foundation 
fome  natural  right  pre-exifting  in  the  individual, 
but  to  which  his  individual  power  is  not,  in  all 
cafes,  fufficienriy  competent.  Of  this  kind  are  all 
thofe  which  relate  to  fecurity  and  proteftion. 

From  this  ftiort  review,  it  will  be  eafy  to  diftin- 
giiifti  between  that  clafs  of  natural  rights  which 
man  retains  after  entering  into  fociety,  and  thofe 
which  he  throws  into  common  (lock  as  a  member 
of  fociety. 

VOL.  II.  R  The 
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Mr.  Paine.       The  natural  rights  which  he  retains,  are  all  thofe 
in  which  the  power  to  execute  is  as  perfcft  in  the 
individual  as  the  right  icfelf.    Among  this  clafs,  as 
is  before  mentioned,  are  all  the  intellcftual  rights, 
or  rights  of  the  mind  :  confequently,  religion  is 
one  of  thofe  rights.     The  natural  rights  which  arc 
not  retained,  are  all  thofe  in  which,   though  the 
right  is  perfcA  in  the  individual,  the  power  to  exe- 
cute them  is  defedlive.     They  anfwer  not  his  pur- 
pofe.     A  man,  by  natural  right,  has  a  right  to 
judge  in  his  own  caufe ;  and  fo  far  as  the  right  of 
the  mind  is  concerned,  he  never  furrenders  it:  but 
what  availeth  it  him  to  judge,  if  he  has  not  power 
to  redrefs?  He  therefore  depofits  this  right  in  the 
common  ftock  of  fociety,  and  takes  the  arm  of  fo- 
ciety,  of  which  he  is  a  part,  in  preference  and  in 
addition  to  his  own.     Society  grants  him  nothing. 
Every  man  is  a  proprietor  in  fociety,  and  draws  on 
the  capital  as  a  matter  of  right. 

From  thofe  premifes  two  or  three  certain  con- 
clufions  will  follow. 

Firft,  That  every  civil  right  grows  out  of  a  na- 
tural right  5  or,  in  other  words,  is  a  natural  right 
exchanged. 

Secondly,  That  civil  power,  properly  confidcrcd 
as  fuch,  is  made  up  of  the  aggregate  of  that  clafs 
of  the  natural  rights  of  man,  which  becomes  defec- 
tive in  the  individual  in  point  of  power,  and  an- 
fwers  not  his  purpofe ;  but,  when  colle<£ted  to  a 
focus,  becomes  competent  to  the  purpofe  of  every 

one. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly^  That  the  power  produced  from  the  ag-  Mr.  Paine, 
gregatc  of  natural  rights,  imperfeft  in  power  in  the 
individual,  cannot  be  applied  to  invade  the  natural 
nghts  which  are  retained  in  the  individual,  and  in 
which  the  power  to  execute  is  as  perfect  as  the 
right  itfel£ 

We  have  now,  in  a  few  words,  traced  man  from 
a  natural  individual  to  a  member  of  focietv*  and 
(hewn,  or  endeavoured  to  (hew,  the  quality  of  the 
natural  rights  retained,  and  of  thofe  which  are  ex- 
changed for  civil  rights.  Let  us  now  apply  thofe 
principles  to  governments. 

In  calling  our  eyes  over  the  world,  it  is  extremely 
cafy  todiftinguifli  the  governments  which  have arifcn 
out  of  fociety,  or  out  of  the  focial  compaft,  from 
thofe  which  have  not :  but  to  place  this  in  a  clearer 
light  than  what  a  fingle  glance  may  afford^  it  will 
be  proper  to  take  a  review  of  the  feveral  fources 
from  which  governments  have  arifen,  and  on  which 
ihey  have  been  founded. 

They  may  be  all  comprehended  under  three 
heads.  Firft,  fuperftition.  Secondly,  power- 
Thirdly,  the  common  intereft  of  fociety,  and  the 
common  rights  of  man. 

■ 

The  firft  was  a  government  of  prieftcraft,  the 
fccond  of  conquerors,  and  the  third  of  reafon. 

When  a  fet  of  artful  men  pretended,  through  the 
medium  of  oracles,  to  hold  intercourfe  with  the 
Deity,  as  familiarly  as  they  now  march  up  the  back- 
ftairs  in  European  courts,  the  world  was  completely 
under  the  government  of  fuperftition.  The  oracles 

Ra  were 
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Mr.  Wne.  wcrc  confulted,  and  whatever  they  were  made  to 
fay,  became  the  law ;  and  this  fort  of  government 
laded  as  long  as  this  fort  of  fuperftition  lafted. 

After  thefe  a  race  of  conquerors  arofe,  whofc 
government,  like  that  of  William  the  conquerofi 
was  founded  in  power,  and  the  fword  aflumed  the 
name  of  a  fceptre.  Governments  thus  eftabliflicd, 
lad  as  long  as  the  power  to  fupport  them  lads; 
but  that  they  might  avail  themfclves  of  every 
engine  in  their  favour,  they  united  fraud  to  force, 
and  fet  up  an  idol  which  they  called  divhie  rights 
and  which,  in  imitation  of  the  pope,  who  afieds 
to  be  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  in  contradiftion 
to  the  founder  of  the  chriftian  religion,  twifted  itfclf 
afterwards  into  an  idol  of  another  (hape,  called 
cburcb  and  ftate.  The  key  of  St.  Peter,  and  the 
key  of  the  trcafury,  became  quartered  on  one  an- 
other, and  the  wondering  cheated  multitude  wor- 
fliipped  the  invention. 

When  I  contemplate  the  natural  dignity  of  man  j 
when  I  feel  (for  Nature  has  not  been  kind  enough 
to  me  to  blunt  my  feelings)  for  the  honour  and 
happinefs  of  its  charafter,  I  become  irritated  at  the 
attempt  to  govern  mankind  by  force  and  fraud,  as 
if  they  were  all  knaves  and  fools,  and  can  fcarcely 
avoid  difguft  at  thofe  who  are  thus  impofed  upon. 

It  has  been  thought  a  confiderable  advance  to- 
wards eftablilhing  the  principles  of  frecdomi  to  fayi 
that  government  is  a  compaft  between  thofe  who 
govern  and  thofe  who  are  governed :  but  this  can- 
not be  true,  becaufe  it  is  putting  the  cffcft  before 

tb« 


the  caufe ;  for  as  man  muft  have  exifted   before   Mr.  Paine, 

governments  exifted,  there  neceffarily  was  a  time 

when  governments  did  not  exift,  and  confequently 

there  could  originally  exift  no  governors  to  form 

fuch  a  compaft  with.     The  faft  therefore  muft  be, 

that  the   individuals  tbemfelves^  each  in  his  own 

perfonal  and  fovereign  right,  entered  into  a  compaH 

with  each  other  to  produce  a  government :  and  this 

is  the  only  mode  in  which  governments  have  a 

right  to  arife,  and  the  only  principle  on  which  tliey 

have  a  right  to  exift. 

The  national  affembly  of  France,  inftead  of 
vindidive  proclamations,  as  has  been  the  cafe  with 
other  governments,  publifhed  a  declaration  of 
the  RIGHTS  of  MAN,  as  the  bafis  on  which  the 
new  conftitution  was  to  be  built^  and  which  is 
here  fubjoined. 

DECLARATION  OF  RIGHTS,  &c.  &c. 

'  I.  Men  are  bcm  and  always  continue  free^  and 

*  equal  in  reJfeSl  of  their  rights.     Civil  difiinHions, 

*  therefore y  can  be  founded  only  on  public  utility. 

«  II.  The  end  of  all  political  ajfociations  is  thefre- 
^fervation  of  the  natural  and  imprefcriptible  rights 

*  of  man ;  and  thefe  rights  are  liberty^  property y  Je^ 

*  f «r//y,  and  refiftance  of  opprefjion. 

•III.  The  nation  is  ejentially  the/curceof  aUfo- 
'vereignty;    nor  can  any   individual,   or  any 

*  BODY   OF  MEN,  ^tf  entitled  to  any  authority  which 

*  is  not  exprefsly  derived  from  it. 

•  IV.  Political  liberty  confifts  in  the  power  of 

R  3  •  doing 
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Mr.  Paine.  •  doiDg  whatcvcr  docs  not  injure  another.    The 

*  exercife  of  the  natural  rights  of  every  man,  has 

*  no  other  limits  than  thofe  which  are  neceflary 

*  to  fecure  to  every  other  man  the  free  exercife  of 

*  the  lame  rights ;  and  thefe  limits  are  dctermin- 
^  able  only  by  the  law. 

*  V.  The  law  ought  to  prohibit  only  actions 

*  hurtful  to  focicty.     What  is  not  prohibited  by 

*  the  law,  fliould  not  be  hindered ;  nor  fhould  any 

*  one  be  compelled  to  that  which  the  law  does  not 

*  require. 

*  VI.  The  law  is  an  expreflion  of  the  will  of 

*  the  community.  All  citizens  have  a  right  to 
^  concur,  either  perfonally  or  by  their  reprefenta- 

*  tives,  in  its  formation.  It  fliould  be  the  fame  to 
^  all,  whether  it   proteds  or   punifties  ;    and  all 

*  being  equal  in  its  fight ^   are  equally  eligible  to  all 

*  honours,  places y  and  emplcymcnts,  according  to   their 

*  different  abilities ^  without  any  other  diJlinSlion  than 
^  that  created  by  their  vi?'tues  and  talents. 

«  VII.  No  man  fliould  be  accufed,  arrefl:ed,  or 

*  held  in  confinement,  except  in  cafes  determined 
^  by  the  law,  and  according  to  the  forms  which  it 
«  has  prcfcribcd.  All  who  promore,  fohcit,  exe- 
^  cute,  or  caufe  to  be  executed,  arbitrary  orders, 

*  ought  to  be  puniflied  ;  and  every  citizen  called 

*  upon  or  apprehended  by  virtue  of  the  law,  ouoht 
^  immediately  to  obey,  and  renders  himfelf  cuU 
^  pable  by  refinance. 

«  Vlll.  The  law    ought  to   impofe   no   other 
^  peiialties  i;haii  fuch  as  are  abfglutely  and  evi- 

*  dently 
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dently  necdTary :  and  no  one  ought  to  be  pu«  Mr.  Paune/ 
fliOied,  but  in  virtue  of  a  law  promulgated  before 
die  offence^  and  legally  applied. 

'  IX.  Every  man  being  prefumed  innocent  till 
be  has  been  conviftedj  whenever  his  detention 
becomes  indifpenfable^  all  rigour  to  him^  more 
dian  is  neceflary  to  fecure  his  perfon,  ought  to 
be  provided  againft  by  the  law. 

'  X,  No  man  ought  to  be  molefted  on  account 
of  his  opinions^  not  even  on  account  of  his  reli^ 
gious  opinions,  provided  his  avowal  of  them 
does  not  difturb  the  public  order  eftabli(hed  by 
the  law. 

*  XI.  The  unreflrained  communication  of 
thoughts  and  opinions  being  one  of  the  mod 
precious  rights  of  man,  every  citizen  may  fpeak, 
write,  and  publifh  freely,  provided  he  is  refpon- 
iible  for  the  abufe  of  this  liberty  in  cafes  deter*' 
mined  by  the  law. 

*  XII.  A  public  force  being  neceffary  to  give 
fccurity  to  the  rights  of  men  and  of  citizens,  that 
force  is  inftituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  commu- 
nity,  and  not  for  the  particular  benefit  of  the 
perfons  with  whom  it  is  entrufted. 

*  XIII.  A  common  contribution  being  neceffary 
for  the  fupport  of  the  public  force,  and  for  de- 
fraying the  other  expences  of  government,  it 
ought  to  be  divided  equally  among  the  members 
of  the  community,  according  to  their  abilities. 

*  XIV.  Every  citizen  has  a  right,  either  by 
*  himfelf  or  his  reprefenutive,  to  a  free  voice  in 

R  4  ^  determining 
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ir.  Paine.  *  determining  the  neceflity  of  public  contributions, 

*  the  appropriation  of  them,  and  their  amount, 

*  mode  of  affcffment,  and  duration. 

*  XV.  Every  community  has  a  right  to  demand, 

*  of  all  its  agents,  an  account  of  their  condudt.  \ 

*  XYI«  Every  community  in  which  a  feparation 
<  of  powers  and  a  fecurity  of  rights  arc  not  pro- 

*  vided  for,  wants  a  conftitution. 

*  XVII.  The  right  to  property  being  inviolable 

*  and  facred,  no  one  ought  to  be  deprived  of  it, 

*  except  in  cafes  of  evident  public  neceflity  legally 

*  afcertained,  and  on  condition  of  a  previous  juft 
^  indemnity.' 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  DECLARATION 

OF  RIGHTS. 

The  three  firft  articles  comprehend,  in  general 
terms,  the  whole  of  a  declaration  of  rights:  all 
the  fucceeding  articles  either  originate  out  of 
them,  or  follow  as  elucidations.  The  4th,  5th, 
and  6th  define  more  particularly  what  is  only 
generally  expreflcd  in  the  ift,  2d,  and  3d. 

The  7th,  8ch,  9th,  loth,  and  nth  articles 
are  declaratory  of  frinciples  upon  which  laws  fliall 
be  conftriifted  conformable  to  rights  already  de- 
clared. But  it  is  queftioned  by  fome  very  good 
people  in  France,  as  well  as  in  other  countries, 
whether  the  loth  article  fufBciently  guarantees 
the  right  it  is  intended  to  accord  with  :  befides 
which,  it  takes  off  from  the  divine  dignity  of  reli* 
gion,  and  weakens  its  operative  force  upon  the 

mindj 
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bind,  to  make  it  a  fubjed  of  human  laws.     It  ^y.  pajne. 
dieo  prefents  itfelf  to  man^  like  light  intercepted 
by  a  cloudy  medium,  in  which  the  fource  of  it 
IB  obfcured  from  his  fight,  and  he  fees  nothing  to 
leverence  in  the  duiky  ray  *. 

The  remaining  articles,  beginning  with  the 
twelfth,  are  fubftaniially  contained  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  preceding  articles;  but,  in  the  par- 
ticular iituation  in  which  France  then  was,  having 
to  undo  what  was  wrong,  as  well  as  to  fet  up  what 
was  rights  it  was  proper  to  be  more  particular 
than  what  in  anodier  condition  of  things  would 
be  neceflary. 

*  There  is  a  fingle  idea,  which,  if  it  flrikes  rightly  upon  the 
amd  either  in  a  legal  or  a  religious  fenfe,  will  prevent  any  man, 
•r  iny  body  of  men,  or  any  government,  from  going  wrong  oa 
die  fubjed  of  religion ;  which  is,  that  before  any  human  in- 
ftitutions  of  government  were  known  in  the  world,  there  ez- 
ified,  if  I  may  fo  exprcfs  it,  a  compad  between  God  and  man, 
from  the  beginning  of  time ;  and  that  as  the  relation  and  con- 
ifition  which  man  in  his  individual  per/on  (lands  in  towards  his 
Maker  cannot  be  changed,  or  any  ways  altered  by  any  human 
laws  or  human  authority,  that  religious  devotion,  which  is  a 
part  of  this  compa£i,  cannot  fo  much  as  be  made  a  fubjedt  of 
human  laws ;  and  that  all  laws  mud  conform  thcmfelves  to 
this  prior  exifiing  compafl,  and  not  aifume  to  make  the  com- 
Jttft  conform  to  the  laws,  which,  betides  being  human,  are 
fobiequent  thereto.    The  firft  adl  of  man,  when  he  looked 
around  and  faw  himfelf  a  creature  which  he  did  not  make,  and 
a  world  furniihed  for  his  reception,  mud  have  been  devotion ; 
and  devotion  mud  ever  continue  facred  to  every  individual  man, 
m  it  appears  right  to  him ;  and  governments  do  mifchief  by 
iotcrfcring* 

While 
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Mr.  PaiDc.  While  the  declaration  of  rights  was  before  d 
national  aflembly,  fome  of  its  members  remarket 
that  if  a  declaration  of  rights  was  publiflied, 
(hould  be  accompanied  by  a  declaration  of  dutie 
The  obfervation  difcovered  a  mind  that  refleda 
and  it  only  erred  by  not  refleding  far  enoug 
A  declaration  of  rights  is,  by  reciprocity,  a  d 
claration  of  duties  alfo.  Whatever  is  my  right 
a  man,  is  alfo  the  right  of  another ;  and  it  b 
comes  my  duty  to  guarantee  as  well  as  to  poflefi 
The  three  firft  articles  are  the  bafis  of  libcn 
as  well  individual  as  national ;  nor  can  any  cou 
try  be  called  free,  whofe  government  does  not  tal 
its  beginning  from  the  principles  they  contai 
and  continue  to  preferve  them  pure;  and  t 
whole  of  the  declaration  of  rights  is  of  more  val 
to  the  world,  and  will  do  more  good,  than  ; 
the  laws  and  ftatutes  that  have  yet  been  promi 
gated. 

In  the  declaratory  exordium  which  prefaces  tl 
declaration  of  rights,  we  lee  the  folemn  and  m 
jeftic  fpedtacle  of  a  nation  opening  its  commiflio 
under  the  aufpices  of  its  Creator,  to  eftabhfh 
government;  a  fcenefo  new,  andfo  tranfcendenr 
unequalled  by  any  thing  in  the  European  woil 
that  the  name  of  a  revolution  is  diminutive  of  i 
character,  and  it  rifes  into  a  regeneration  of  ma 
What  are  the  prefent  governments  of  Europ 
but  a  fcene  of  iniquity  and  oppreffion  ?  What 
that  of  England  ?  Do  not  its  own  inhabiiar 
fay,    It  is  a  market  where  every  man  has    1: 

pric 
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,  and  where  corruption   is  common  traffic,  Mr.  Paine. 
?  cxpcncc  of  a  deluded  people  ?  No  wonder, 
that  the  French  revolution  is  traduced.  Had 
fined  itfelf  merely  to  the  deftruftion  of  fla- 

dcfpotifm,  perhaps  Mr.  Burke  and  fome 
»  had  been  filent.     Their  cry  now  is,  "  It 

gone  too  far :"  that  is,  it  has  gone  too  far 
lem.  It  dares  corruption  in  the  face,  and 
rnal  tribe  are  all  alarmed.  Their  fear  dif- 
5  itfelf  in  their  outrage,  and  they  are  but 
hing  the  groans  of  a  wounded  vice.     But 

fuch  oppofition  the  French  revolution,  in- 
of  fuffering,  receives  an  homage.  The  more 
ftruck,  the  more  fparks  it  will  emit;  and 
rar  is,  it  will  not  be  ftruck  enough.  It  has 
ng  to  dread  from  attacks  :  Truth  has  given 
eftablifhment ;  and  Time  will  record  ic  with  a 

as  lafting  as  his  own. 
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SIR    BROOKE    BOOTHBr. 


jObfcrra-      T^HE  pamphlet  entitled  "  Rights  of  Maf 
5^tLTi,&c.     J^    propofes  no  lefs  than  to  deftroy  every  moi 
*f ^  ^^^-      and  religious,  and  political  eftabliftiment  in 
Rights  of    world ;  and  to  replace  them  with  a  perfedl  fyft< 
of  its  own.     It  is  a  iketch  of  a  complete  code 
deftruftion,  of  which  the  following  are  the  g 
outlines : 

That  the  living  cannot  he  hound  hy  laws  made 
the  dead.  \ 

That  all  men  heing  perfeSlly  equals  every  man  hu 
an  equal  right  in  every  thing. 

That  every  man  in  fociety  retains  the  right  of  drin^ 
every  thing  that  he  is  able  to  do  ;  and  acquires  thi\ 
right  to  call  upon  the  general  force  to  ajftjl  him  in  doin^ 
every  thing  that  he  is  not  able  to  do. 

Bold  as  our  author  is,  that  he  may  not  frighten 
his  game  too  foon,  in  eftabliftiing  the  firft  of  thefc 
principles  he  ufes  Mr.  Burke  as  a  ftalking-horfe. 

The  author  of  The  Reflexions  had  endeavoured 
to  fupport  the  unconftitutional  dodrine  of  the  in- 
defeaftble  right  of  fucceffion  to  the  crown,  by  ihc 
force  of  certain  technical  terms  of  courfe  ufed  in 
the  fettlement  of  the  prefent  legal  eftabliftiment — 
mojl  humbly  and  faithfully  fubmit  themfelves,  their 
heirs ^  and  pofterities  for  ever — and  this  error  is  feizcd 
upon  with  great  avidity  by  our  anarcbifi  as  a  pre- 
4  text 
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text,  poor  as  it  is,  for  introducing  his  fird  attack  sirBxtwk* 
Qpon  laws  in  general.  But  it  is  obvious  that  The  °  ^* 
MeflelHons  could  only  mean  to  affert  (though  falfely 
not  abfurdly),  that  fuch  being  the  conftitution  efta- 
Uiftied  by  law,  fuch  it  muft  confequently  remain 
tt  this  day,  and  as  long  as  the  conftitution  exifts, 
imlefs  the  law  by  which  it  is  ordained  (hall  be  re- 
wdcd  or  altered  by  the  legiflature.  In  this  fenfe 
and  no  other  can  the  gentleman  be  underftood  to 
confider  this  declaration^  or  the  flatute  enadcd  upon 
k,  becaufe  he  exprefsly  recognifes  the  rights  of  the 

r 

"^kpfiature  to  regulate  ibe  JucceJJion  ;  and  the  power  of 
ibe  nation  at  all  times  wholly  to  abolijh  the  moHarcby 
and  every  other  part  of  the  conftitution.  All  the  non- 
fenfe,  therefore,  which  this  writer  choofcs  to  com- 
bat for  nine  pages  together,  as  fuppofing  the  gen- 
tleman to  have  maintained  the  grand  abfurdity, 
that  any  legiflature  can  make  laws  which  no  fubfe- 
quent  legiflature  can  alter  or  repeal,  is  perfedly 
gratuitous ;  and  what  is  more,  Mr.  Paine  knows 
that  it  is ;  but  under  the  cloak  of  this  fuppofed  er- 
ror, he  wifhes  to  fmuggle  in  this  part  of  his  fyfteni 
of  deftruiftion  without  alarming  tender  confcienccs 
too  much  by  prefentingit  point  blank  and  at  once. 
The  following  pofitions,  fubverfive  of  all  law,  are 
therefore  introduced,  not  diredly,  but  obliquely,  as 
if  in  anfwer  to  a  pretended  abfurdity  ♦. 

I.  Every 

*  If  afrer  all  it  fhould  be  poflible  that  Mr.  Paine  could  really 
coaceiTc  the  author  of  The  Reflections  to  mean  that  any  body 
of  men  erer  did  or  could  make  a  law  Incapable  of  being  altered 

or 
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«r  Brookt       I .  Evity  age  and  generation  muft  he  as  free  to  alt  ^ 

Boothby.       r       •/•;/•  • 

for  ttjelftn  all  cases,  as  the  gemration  which  fn* 
ceded  it. 

Which  is  to  fay  in  other  words,  that  the  prcfenl 
generation  is  not  bound  by  any  law  or  eftablilh- 
ment  made  by  any  preceding  generation ;  becaufci 
if  we  were  bound  to  any  obedience  to  thefe  laws 
it  would  be  abfurd  to  fay,  that  we  are  as  free  to  ad 
in  all  cafes  as  men  were  before  ihefc  laws  wen 
made. 

2.  The  parliament  or  the  people  i?/  1688,  or  ofart^ 
ether  period y  had  no  more  right  to  dijpofe  of  the  peopl 
of  .the  prefent  day^  or  to  bind  or  control  them  in  mt^ 
SHAPE  WHATEVER, /i&tf»  the  parliament  or  the  peopl 
of  the  prefent  day  have  to  difpofe  of  or  to  bind  or  cob 
trol  thofe  who  are  to  live  a  hundred  or  a  thoufam 
years  hence. 

But  it  is  certain  that  the  parliament  or  the  peopl( 
of  the  prefent  day  have  not  a  fliadow  of  right  tc 
make  laws  which  are  to  operate  a  thoufand  yean 
hence,  or  to  legiflate  exprefsly  for  any  future  gen^ 
ration  ;  becaufe  they  cannot  preclude  the  right  ol 
every  generation  to  make,  or  repeal,  or  alter  laws; 
therefore  we,  the  people  of  the  prefent  day,  are 
not  bound  or  controlled  in  any  (hape  whatever,  bj 
any  ad  of  the  parliament  of  1688,  or  of  any  otbei 
paft  generation. 

or  repealed,  I  beg  his  pardon  for  haTing  defended  his  fagadq 
at  the  ezpence  of  hit  honefty ;    and  I  greatly  admire  his  ha- 
mility  in  condefcending  to  anfwer  fuch  perfed  folly. 
*  Not  to  Itgiftatty  obferve,  but  to  aft. 

3.  Wha 


(  ^ss  ) 

[.  fflfen  man  ceafes  to  exiftj  bis  power  ceafes  wUb  sir  Bmoke 

.    He  bas  no  longer  any  autbority  in  direSing  wbo  ^^^y-^ 

I  govern  J  or  bow  government  JhaU  be  organized  or 

admimfteredn 

uc  if  all  laws  and  eftablifhments  lofe  their  au- 

ity  as  foon  as  the  makers  of  them  ceafe  to  exift^ 

aan  is  at  this  day  bound  by  any  moral  obli- 

)n  to  obey  any  law  made  by  his  fathers,  but 

difobey  and  refill  them  all  as  far  as  he  is  able, 
fter  having  thus  relieved  our  minds  from  all 
il  obligation  of  obedience  to  the  laws  and  in* 
tions  of  our  forefathers,  the  pious  author  pro- 
s  to  eftablifli  another  fundamental  principle  of 
yftcm  of  deftruftion ;  and  labours  it  with  car- 
aefs  proportioned  to  its  confequence  and  ex- 
And  this  is  '*  the  illuminating  and  divine 
inciple  of  tbe  equality  of  man  \^  not  that  equality 
le  fight  of  the  law  fpoken  of  in  the  French  de- 
ition  of  rights,  but  abfolute  pofitive  equality, 
ivcd  immediately  from  God,  in  the  fame  man^ 
IS  if  poflerity  bad  been  continued  by  creation  in^ 

of  generation  ; — from  which  it  follows  as  a  nc- 
jy  confequence,  that  fociety  cannot  give,  or 
man  polTefs  any  right  to  appropriate  to  his  own 
any  part  of  the  common  benefits  of  nature, 
e  than  his  neceffities  immediately  require,  fo 
)  exclude  from  them  any  other  men,  who  have 
n  equal  right  with  himfelf. 
lere  then  is  the  foundation  laid  for  the  great 
toi  regeneration! — Here  is  the  rejeftion  of  the 
Id  law"  to  make  way  for  the  new  tcftament  of 

Thomas 
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Sir  Breokt  Thomas  Painc !  And  when  he  has  proceeded  tc 
^  ^  ''  eftablifli,  as  he  ftiortly  afterwards  does,  fbat  wehm 
no  (onftitutiofti  it  is  impoffible  to  be  more  free  thai 
we  are  to  engage  with  any  proje(5lor  who  will  un 
dertake  to  make  us  a  government  upon  the  bed  ant 
cheapeft  terms.  And  here  again  Thomas  is  read 
with  his  propofals.  He  offers  not  only  to  pu 
down  and  clear  away  the  rubbifti,  but  to  rebuilc 
all  of  the  beft  materials,  and  at  the  lowed  pric/" 
and  upon  an  entire  new  plan  of  his  own  inventioi 
and  here  it  is. 

I .  Man  did  not  enter  into  Jociety  to  have  few 
rights  than  be  bad  before.  Every  civil  rigbt  has  J 
its  foundation  Jome  natural  right  fre-exifiing  in  t 
individual^  but  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  bis  indii 
dual  power  is  not  in  all  ca/esfufficiently  competent.  Eve 
civil  right  is  a  natural  right  exchanged. 

From  whence  it  follows,  that  man  does  not  ent 
into  fociety  that  his  natural  appetites  and  paffio 
(hould  be  reftrained,  but  that  he  may  take  the  ai 
cf  fociety  in  addition  to  his  own,  whenever  his  fowi 
for  their  enjoyment  are  defective  in  the  individual. 

1.  ^be  natural  rights  which  he  retains^  are 
thoje  in  which  the  power  to  execute  is  as  ferfeSl  in  i 
individual  as  the  right  itjelf. 

But  it  has  been  already  demonftrated,  that,  J 
cording  to  the  "  divine  principle  of  the  cqi 
•*  rights  of  man/*  no  man  can  have  a  right  to  p 
fefs  any  thing  to  the  exchifion  of  others,  and  tl 
every  man  has  a  right  by  his  own  force,  and  t 
affiftance  of  fociety,  if  neccflary,  to  rcfift  fuch  < 

clufio 
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lufion ;  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  beautiful  female.  Sir  Brooko 
r  any  other  of  the  goods  of  fortune,  being  among  ^,^  ,^ 
icfe  natural  rights  in  which  the  power  to  execute 
as  perfeft  as  the  right  itfelf,  it  follows  that  thofc 
b  which  have  been  hitherto  injurioufly  diftin- 
lifhed  and  unjuftly  punilhed  under  the  names  of 
pe,  and  robbery,  and  burglary,  and  alTaflinationy 
t  in  reality  no  more  than  civil  rights  founded  on 
tural  rigbls  pre-exijiing  in  the  individual ;  rights 
hich  the  power  produced  from  the  aggregate  of  na^ 
ral  rights  imperfeSl  in  power  in  the  individual  (or 
plainer  terms  the  power  of  the  ftate)  cannot  be 
plied  to  invade. 

After  having  taken  this  (hort  view  of  the  direft, 
lin  dodrines,  let  us  examine  the  fophifms  by 
lich  they  are  collaterally  fupported. 
Mr.  Burke  has,  it  feems,  faid,  ^'  that  the  people 
of  England  will  refill  the  practical  aflertion  of 
certain  rights  with  their  lives  and  fortunes." 
pon  which  Thomas  obferves,  **  That  men  (hould 
take  up  arms,  and  fpend  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
not  to  maintain  their  rights,  but  to  maintain  that 
they  have  not  rights,  is  an  entirely  new  fpecies  of 
difcovery,  and  fuited  to  the  paradoxical  genius 
of  Mr.  Burke.'*  Now,  I  would  aflc  this  excel- 
it  logician  what  is  to  be  underftood  by  the  prae-^ 
al  ajfertion  of  the  rights  *'  to  choofe  new  gover- 
nors, to  caftiier  the  old  ones,  and  to  frame  a  new 
government,"  but  the  rifing  up  in  force  for 
rfe  purpofes  ?  and  wh^t  there  is  "  ftrange,"  or 
marvellous,"  or  <*  paradoxical,"  iq  fuppofing 
VOL.  II.  S  tbac 
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Sir  Brooke  that  thofc  who  approve  the  prefent  government 
a.  ^  ^'.  and  the  prefent  governors  will  refift  thefe  changes, 
and  defend  the  prefent  eftablilhment  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes  ?  But  Thomas  faw  confufedly  a  fort 
of  antithefis  between  rights  ^nd  not  rigbtSy  and  with 
the  moft  felf-fatisfied  air  of  fuperiority  produces 
this  miferable  fophifm,  which  a  fchoolboy  of  ten 
years  old  would  be  able  to  deteft. 

Page  12,  he  fays,  "  The  laws  of  every  country 
**  fw//^  ie  analogous  to /ome  common  principle'* — This, 
as  I  do  not  underftand,  I  cannot  deny — ^*  In  England^ 
**  no  parent  or  mafter^  nor  all  the  authority  of  parlia^ 
*^  menty  can  bind  cr  control  the  perfonal  freedom  even 
*'  cf  an  individual  beyond  the  age  cf  twenty -one  years.** 
No  ?  What  are  foldiers,  and  failors,  and  hired  fcr- 
vants,  and  articled  clerks,  journeymen,  &c.  ?  Is 
not  their  perfonal  freedom  bound  and  controlled 
by  their  officers  and  mafters  under  the  authority  of 
parliament  ? 

On  what  ground  of  right  then  could  the  parliament 
of  1688  bind pcjierity  ?  This  fyllogifm,  with  its  un- 
intelligible major,  its  falfe  minor,  and  its  confc- 
quence  bearing  but  a  flight  analogy  to  the  premifes, 
is,  I  think,  a  perfect  model  of  impertinent  logic. 

Page  17,  we  are  prefented  with  a  maxim  a  k 
Fayette  introduced  with  great  pomp  and  folem- 
nity — For  a  nation  to  love  liberty  ^  it  is  fufficient  thai 
Jhe  knows  it^  and  to  be  free^  it  is  fufficient  tbatjhi 
wills  it.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  aphorifras,  whether 
the  modern  Lycurgus  means  to  fpeak  of  a  prafti- 
cal  or  a  theoretical  acquaintance  with  civil  liberty ; 

whether 


whether  of  a  love  created  by  the  habitual  experience  Sir  Brook« 
of  its  excellence^  or  by  the  attraftion  of  its  abftraft  J^*^-"^^ 
beauty ;  of  American  or  French  liberty ;  we  are  left 
to  difcovcr.  If  he  had  faid  that  a  government  rett- 
ing on  laws,  by  which  perfonal  liberty  and  property 
are  equally  fecured  to  all,  and  which  no  man  has 
the  power  to  difpenfe  with  or  control,  is  the  beft 
foundation  for  national  happinefs,  he  would  have 
repeated  an  intelligible  truth,  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
perience and  confent  of  ages.  But  this  could  not 
have  been  reduced  to  the  quinteflcnce  of  a  philo- 
fophical  maxim,  nor  have  hitched  into  the  anti- 
thcfis  which  follows — and  to  be  frecy  it  is  fufficient 
thai  /be  wills  it.  '  Nothing  can  be  more  vague  thati 
the  fenfc  of  abftrad  terms  when  ufed  by  confufed 
minds.  Suppofing  the  adverfe  interefts  and  paf- 
fions  of  men  to  be  united  in  one  volition,  a  fuppo- 
fition  not  very  eafy  to  make,  civil  liberty  is  an  ex- 
tremely complicated  idea,  and  men  muft  differ 
from  each  other  widely  in  their  conception  of  it. 
National  freedom  depends  upon  the  aftion  and  re- 
aftion  of  a  thoufand  fprings.  It  is  not  only  the 
refult  of  great  wifdom,  but  of  great  good  fortune ; 
it  muft  be  the  work  of  time  and  experience,  and 
fnpported  by  a  combination  of  circumftances,  which, 
from  the  few  free  ftates  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
mankind,  we  muft  fuppofe  to  be  extremely  rare. 
The  Americo-gallic  commander  might  juft  as  well 
have  faid,  that  "  for  a  nation  to  be  wife,  it  is  fuf- 
**  ficient  that  (he  wills  it,"  as  that  the  mere  will  to 
be  free  will. give  a  free  government.     For  the  reft, 

S  2  Mr. 
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Sir  Brooke  Mr-  Painc    obfcrves  very   truly,   that   *'    theft 
^'^^y^^  f '  fcntences  do  not  finilh  like  Mr.  Burke's  periods, 
**  with  mufic  in  the  ear,  and  nothing  in  the  heart," 
for  they  are  as  unmufical  as  they  are  abfurd. 

Page  35,  he  ridicules  Mr.  B.  for  "  building  t 
**  tragic  fcene'*  upon  **  carrying  the  heads  upon 
**  fpikes  about  Paris,"  and  confiders  The  RefleStim 
as  **  a  greater  outrage"  than  the  aflaffinations ;  and 
then  juftifics  thefe  barbarities  by  the  example  of 
the  heads  upon  Temple- bar  !  Page  37  and  38,  he 
contends  that  "  this  difpofition  to  cruelty  is  owing 
*'  to  the  diftinftions  of  fociety." — "  A  vaft  mafs  ol 
**  mankind,"  he  fays,  **  are  degradedly  thrown 
into  the  back  ground  of  the  human  pidture,  to 
bring  forward  with  greater  glare  the  puppet-QioM 
**  of  (late  and  ariftocracy." — I  wifti  he  had  told  us 
how  thefe  diflindions  in  fociety  arife  :  in  fuch  an 
inveftigation,  he  muft  foon  have  been  reduced  ulti- 
mately to  refer  them  all  to  the  unequal  diftribution 
of  riches.  It  is  relative  foverty^  occafioned  bj 
luxury  and  commerce,  by  which  men  are  thrown 
into  the  (hade  of  the  pifture  ;  and  riches,  and  luxu- 
ries, and  arts,  that  glare  in  the  front. 

Pages  47,  48,  &c.  he  alks,  *^  Does  Mr.  Burke 
««  mean  to  deny  that  man  has  any  rights?  If  he 
"  does,  he  muft  mean  that  there  are  fto  fuch  things 
**  as  any  rights  any  where,  and  that  he  has  none 
"  himfclf;  for  what  is  there  in  the  world  but  man  ?*' 
The  fophiftry  of  this  queftion  and  the  reft  of  the 
paflTage  depends  upon  the  loofe  and  indefinite  ufagc 
of  the  words  man  and  rights.    In  a  pure  (late  of 

nature. 


nature,  fuppofed  previous  to  the  formation  of  sir  Brooke 
focicty,  the  rights  of  every  individual  muft  have  ^^°~^'^ 
been  co-equal  with  his  natural  powers^  and  capa- 
cities, and  wants ;  like  the  rights  of  the  carnivo- 
rous to  devour  the  frugivorous  animals,  and  theirs 
to  confume  the  vegetable  world ;  rights  proved  by 
their  teeth  and  claws,  and  the  conformation  of  their 
ftomachs ;  and  after  the  formation  of  focieties,  his 
rights  arc  determined  and  afcertained  by  the  laws 
and  inftitutions  of  the  fociety  in  which  he  is  born ; 
and  thefe  focial  rights,  being  all  relative  rights,  muft 
always  be  liable  to  vary  with  the  circumftances, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  reduced  to  any  pofitive 
or  immutable  principles.  As  to  the  author  of  The 
Reflcifionsj  he  might,  and  probably  would  anfwer 
for  bimfelf,  that  he  is  fatisBed  with  the  civil  rights 
which  are  fecured  to  him  by  the  laws  of  the  fociety 
to  wliich  he  belongs* ' 

This  great  political  luminary,  rifing  like  the  fun 
upon  the  darknefs  of  paft  ages,  has  not  only  dif- 
covered  and  laid  open  the  eternal  principles  of  le- 
giflation,  but  **  an  eternal  fource  of  authority  to 
"  which  we  may  refer**  ^tidi  this  is — Adam — We  are 
mnv  arrived  at  the  origin  of  man  and  the  origin  of 
his  rights. -^Oh  rare! — Here  our  enquiries  find  a 
refting-placey  and  our  reaf on  finds  a  i&^w^,— The  rca- 
fon  of  a  Plato,  or  a  Montefquieu,  or  a  Locke,  or 
a  Bayle,  would  have  felt  itfelf,  1  believe,  but  ill 
lodged. — T^he  unity  of  man  in  the  creation  is  the  di^ 
fine  origin  of  the  rights  of  man. — To  be  fure,  when 
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air  Brooke  there  was  but  one  man,  there  could  be  no  inecjua- 
^    '^  ^\  lity  of  perfons. — The  genealogy  of  Cbrift  is  traced  t9 
Adam  J  why  not  then  trace  the  rights  of  man  to  tht 
creation  of  man  ?    Now  what,  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon fenfe,  is  there  in  common  between  the  genea- 
logy of  Chrift  and  the  rights  of  man  ?    But  to  talk 
to  him  in  his  own  cant ;    how  does  he  reconcile 
the  preference  given  by  God  to  one  people  over 
all  others,  to  this  illuminating  divine  principle  of 
the  equal  rights  of  man  ? — What  does  he  fay  to  the 
promife  of  the  Lord  to  Rebecca,  "  that  two  na- 
**  tions  (hould  fpringfrom  her  womb,  one  of  which 
**  (hould  ferve  the  other  ?''  or  to  the  fale  of  the  right 
of  primogeniture  under  the  divine  fanftion  ?  or  to 
the  prophetic  bleffings  of  the  patriarchs :    **  Let 
*'  people  ferve  thee,  and  nations  bow  down  to 
**  thee ;    be  lord  over  thy  brethren,  and  let  thy 
**  mother's  fons  bow  down  to  thee** — or  to  the 
difference  made  between  the  defcendants  of  Ham, 
&c. — How  the  Lord  came  to  fuffer  the  world  to 
remain  fo  long  in  ignorance  of  this  unity  of  man  in 
the  creation^  which  he  had  deftined  from  the  begin- 
ning to  be  the  fource  of  their  natural  and  civil 
right,  as  well  as  of  their  moral  duties  ? — How  it 
has  happened,  that  (ince  the  exiftence  of  focicty 
this  principle  has  never  once,  that  we  know  of, 
been  applied  to  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was  or- 
dained ?    and  finally,  Why  the  Lord  has  hid  this 
greatejl  and  mofi  advantageous  truth  from  all  his 
patriarchs,  and  prophets,  and  infpired  writers  of  the 

old 
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old  world,  to  reveal  ic  in  this  latter  day  to  an  Ame-  sir  Brooke 
rican  ex-fccretary  ? — ^When  he  has  anfwered  thefe .  l  ^  ^\ 
queftions,  I  have  many  more  to  afk  *. 

"  If,"  he  fays,  *'  any  generation  of  men  ever 
'^poffeflcd  the  right  of  dictating  the  mode  by 
"  which  the  world  (hould  be  governed  for  ever,  it 
*'  was  the  firft  generation  that  exifted."  But  neither 
the  firft  generation  or  any  generation  fince,  that  we 
have  heard  of,  ever  alferted  any  fuch  fenfelefs 
claim*     Men  in  fociety  are  governed  by  moral  ne- 

*  Sir  Robert  Filmer  makes  ufe  of  the  very  fame  argument 
irom  fcripture,  which  Mr.  Paine  brings  to  prove  the  rights  of 
man  to  equality,  and  almoft  in  the  fame  words,  exactly  for  the 
contrary  purpofe  ;  the  unity  of  man  in  the  creation  is  the  ground 
be  takes  to  eflabliih  the  divine  rights  of  kings,  and  the  reft  of 
his  execrable  fyftem  of  civil  (lavery. — "  I  cannot  (he  lays)  but 
^  revercQce  that  form  of  government  which  was  allowed  and 
"  made  ufe  of  for  God's  own  people. — It  were  impiety  to 
*•  think  that  God  would  not  furnifli  them  with  the  bed  form  of 
"  government.  It  is  a  ihame  for  us  chridians  to  feek  the  origin 
•*  of  government  from  the  inventions  or  pidures  of  poets,  ora- 
^  tors,  philofophers,  end  heathen  hiftorians,  *ixjbo  all  lived  thou* 
**  fands  of  years  after  the  creation^  and  were  in  a  manner  ignorant 
"  of  it,  and  to  negle6t  the  fcriptures,  which  have  with  more 
•'  wthoriiy  moft  particularly  given  us  the  true  ground  ana 
**  principles  of  government." 

Preface  to  *'  The  Anarchy  of  a  Limited  or  Mixed  Monarcljy** 

"  Natural  freedom  (he  (ays)  cannot  be  fuppofed,  without  the 
"  denial  of  the  creation  of  Adam.  It  is  not  poHible  for  the  will 
"  of  man  to  fearch  out  the  firft  grounds  or  printiples  of  govern- 
•*  ment,  except  he  knew  that,  at  the  creation,  one  man  alone  wai 
^  made  to  whom  the  dominion  of  all  was  given.'* 

Ohfervat ions  touching  Forms  of  Government* 
So  do6tors  differ^  and  fo  are  the  people  dup^d ! 

S  4  ceflity. 
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Sir  Brooke  ce(Tity,  as  in  a  date  of  nature  they  are  governed  by 
■.  ^  ^^\  pbxfical  ncceffity.  Governments  arc  formed  or 
changed  according  to  circumftances  and  relations 
for  ever  fluduating.  Men  are  bound  under  the 
ftrifteft  moral  obligation  to  fubmic  to  the  govern- 
ment under  which  they  live,  as  long  as  they  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  it ;  or  as  long  as  it  retains  the  power 
of  enforcing  obedience.  No  two  governments  ever 
have  been  or  ever  can  be  exadlly  alike,  nor  can 
any  government  remain  long  exadlly  in  the  fame 
pofition.  Political  bodies  have  their  birth,  their 
infancy,  their  youth,  their  manhood,  their  old  age, 
and  their  diiTolution,  like  natural  bodies  ;  and  arc 
like  them  fubjeft  to  accident  and  difeafe.  They 
are  in  all  degrees  of  better  and  worfe,  and  very 
rarely  in  the  extreme  of  good  or  bad.  The  chang- 
ing of  any  mode  or  fyftem  of  regulation  under 
*  which  a  fociety  adually  cxift,  muft  (as  the  author 

of  Tbe  RefleSions  well  fays,  when  generally  applied) 
**  always  be  a  queftion  of  difpolitions,  and  of 
**  means  and  probable  confequences,  rather  than  of 
**  pofitive  rights." 

Dr/ Price  had  faid,  that  *^  under  the  conftitu- 
**  tion  declared  at  the  revolution  the  people  of 
"  England  acquired  a  right  to  frame  a  government 
^^  for  tbemfehes't^  for  the  two  other  pofitions, /# 
choofe  their  own  governors^  and  to  cajhier  them  for 
mifmiduSf^  are  included  in  this.  This  Mr.  Paine 
denies;  and  it  is  not  forme  to  reconcile  thefe  great 
authorities.  In  my  humble  opinion,  though  they 
differ  with  each  other,  they  arc  both  miftaken :  Mr, 
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Uoe^  10  fuppofing  that  ^*  the  parliament  of  1688  sir  Brooke 
'  fee  up  or  aflumed  any  rights  of  controlling  pofte-  .  ^^\ 
'rity  to  the  end  of  time/'  p.  10^  11 ;  and  the 
oftor»  m  not  perceiving  that  the  right  theymain* 
iocd  was  the  right  to  pre/erve,  and  not  the  right 
Jefirajf ;  the  right  to  withdraw  their  allegiance 
)m  the  king,  to  prevent  the  diflblution  of  the 
fiftitution ;  not  the  right  to  diflblve  the  confUtu- 
in  themfelves. 

Page  51,  Thomas  copiplains  of  *'  the  vaft  dif- 
tance  to  which  man,  conlidered  as  man,  is  thrown 
back  from  his  Maker  by  the  prefent  exifting  go- 
vemments  in  all  parts  of  Europe ;"  and  ridi- 
Ics,  with  his  wonted  happy  vein,  **  the  turnpike 
gates  fet  up  by  Mr.  Burke  between  man  and  his 
Maker."  Unluckily,  however,  thefe  turnpike 
ites  are  not  at  all  of  this  gentleman's  fetting  up^ 
It  were  all  ereded  long  ago  by  men  who,  as  we 
Lve  been  taught  to  believe,  were  immediately  in- 
ircd  by  God  himfelf. 

Mr.  Paine,  p.  51 — *'  I  will  quote  Mr.  Burke's 

catalogue  of  barriers  that  he  has  fet  up  between 

roan  and  bis  Maker.     Putting  himfelf  in  the 

charader  of  a  herald,  he  fays,  fFe  fear  God^^ 

we  look  with  awe  to  kings — witb  affeSim  to  par-- 

UamentS'^witb  duty  to  tnagiftrates — with  reverence 

'  U  priefts — and  with  reJpeSl  to  nobility — Mr.  Burke 

'  has  forgotten  to  put  in  chivalry — ^he  has  forgot- 

'  ten  to  put  in  Peter." 

S/.  Peter  fays — "  Submit  yourfelves  to  every  or- 

*  dinance  of  man,  for  the  LfOrd's  fake — whether  it 

"be 
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Sir  ftrookc  ^*  bc  to  the  king  as  fupreme,  or  unto  governon,  is 
v^^-,^  *«  unto  them  that  are  fent  by  him.— Honour  all 
**  men — love  the  brotherhood — fear  God— honour 
•^  the  king, — Servants,  be  fubjeft  to  your  mafters." 
St.  Paul  fays — "  Let  every  foul  be  fubjcd  to  the 
**  higher  powers.  They  that  refift  (hall  receive  to 
**  themfelvcs  damnation — render,  therefore,  to  ail 
**  their  dues — tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due— 
*^  cuftom  to  whom  cuftom— -honour  to  whom  bo- 
^*  nour." — It  feems  to  be  Thomas,  and  not  Mr. 
Burke,  that  has  **  forgotten  Peter.** 

*^  The  duty  of  man,"  he  adds,  "  is  not  a  wilder- 
nefs  of  turnpike  gates,  through  which  he  is  to 
pafs  by  tickets  from  one  to  another.**     How  du^ 
can  be  a  wildertiefs  of  gatesy  I  certainly  am  not 
prepared  to  (hew  5  but  if  the  author,  by  this'figuff, 
means  to  defcribe  the  moral  affections  and  obiiga* 
tlons  as  independent  of  and  unconneded  with  cacli 
other,  his  ethics  are  in  my  opinion  as  falfe  as  hi| 
politics.     The  moral  as  well  as  the  political  con- 
ftitution  is  held  together  by  gradations  and  de» 
pendencies,  formed  out  of  their  relative  and  reci- 
procal nature.     Thefe  are  the  foft  ties  of  human 
focicty.     Abftraft  duties  exift  in  the  hollow  brains 
of  philofophers,  but  not  in  the  practical  offices  of 
life.     Our  fubordinations  and  mutual  dependencies 
are  the  fources  of  a  thoufand  of  the  tendercft  and 
mod  endearing  virtues,  and  minifter  to  the  heart  in 
a  thoufand  lovely  forms.    If  the  perfe<9:  moral  and 
natural  equality  and  independency  of  man  could 
be  eftablilhed,  this  infulated  monk,  withont  the 
6  power 
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tr  and  confcquently  without  the  benevolence  sir  Brooke 
|lf  a  god,  and  without  the  natural  afFeftions  of  a  .  ^\  ^\ 

I,  would  be  the  moft  deteftable  as  well  as  the 
-mod  miferable  of  all  beings. 

Till  the  reader  is  warned  by  repeated  difappoint- 
Jicnts,-  his  expedlation  is  conftantly  excited  by 
Jbmc  pompous  unproduftive  prelude.  Page  56, 
Ic  fays,  **  To  poffefs  ourfelves  of  a  clear  idea  of 
•*what  government  is  or  ought  to  be,  we  muft 
**  trace  it  to  its  origin."  Should  not  one  fuppofe 
from  this  opening,  that  he  was  going  to  give  us  an 
analyfis  of  civil  fociety  in  its  fource  and  progrefs  ? 
Inftead  of  this,  he  contents  himfelf  with  aflcrting, 
fiopericulo,  *'  that  in  doing  this'*  (which  he  leaves 
OS  to  do  for  ourfelves)  "  we  (hall  eafily  difcover 
"  that  all  governments  muft  have  arifen  either  out 
"  of  the  people  or  over  the  people ;"  in  which  he 
docs  nothing  more  than  confound  a  mode  of  ex- 
iftence  common  to  all  poflible  governments,  good 
tod  bafe,  viz.  that  of  being  over  the  people,  with 
the  caufe  and  origin  of  governments ;  and  thi^  he 
calls  **  pofleffing  ourfelves  of  a  clear  idea  of  what 
**  government  is  and  ought  to  be/* 

With  the  fame  acutcnefs  and  precifion  he  pro- 
pofes  "  to  define  what  is  meaned  by  a  conftitu* 
"  tion ;"  and  then,  inftead  of  any  thing  like  a  de- 
finition, he  gives  a  vague  defcription  of  the  parti- 
cular kind  of  conftitution  which  he  dcfires  to  re- 
commend. But  this  paflage  deferves  to  be  ex- 
amined.    It  is  one  of  the  moft  curious  in  the  whole 

work. 

Page 
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Sir  Brooke  Page  56.  '*  A  conftiiution  is  not  a  thing  in 
c  ^  ^\  **  only^  but  infaSlJ' — 1  hat  is,  a  thing  is  a  thing- 
//  has  not  an  ideal  but  a  real  exiftence ;  and  wbeVi 
it  cannot  be  produced  in  a  visible  form,  there  Hi 
none  at  all.  What,  does  its  exiftence  depend  merdy  j 
upon  its  being  written  down  ? — A  ccnjiitution  is  &\ 
thing  antecedent  to  government ^  and  a  government  is 
only  the  creature  of  a  conjlitution. — Now  all  this,  fo 
far  from  amounting  to  a  definition  of  the  fubjeft,  I 
think  only  (hews  that  our  author  either  does  not  or 
will  not  underftand  the  etymology  or  Cgnification 
of  the  term  he  pretends  to  define.  A  couftitution, 
as  the  word  implies,  means  any  thing  conftitutcd 
of  parts,  making  a  whole;  as  we  fay  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  a  borough,  or  the  conftitution  of  a  horfe. 
When  applied  particularly  to  government,  it  means 
the  aggregate  of  the  laws  and  inftitutions  and  efta- 
blifhments,  whether  they  have  ever  been  colleftcd 
in  a  written  code  or  not,  by  which  the  country  or 
nation  referred  to  is  governed  ;  and  it  may  be  good 
or  bad  in  every  poflible  proportion  and  degree; 
and  as  the  conftituent  parts  muft  exift  before  the 
body  which  they  conftitute,  fuch  a  conftitution 
cannot  **  be  antecedent  to'*  the  conftitutions,  and 
laws,  and  regulations,  of  which  it  is  compofed. 

**  ^he  conftitution  of  a  country  is  not  the  a3  ofiis 
"  government,  but  of  the  people  conftituting  a  goveoh 
^*  ment'* — But  to  be  **  a  country'*  or  "  people'*  b^ 
fpeaks  fome  fort  of  conftitution,  good  or  bad,  al- 
ready exifting;  and  conftitutions  have  neither  been 
a  fingle  a£l  of  the  government  nor  of  the  people  confii* 
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Dtf&rgf  s  government  i  but  have  been»  like  all  other  sir  Brooke 
WDun  inftitutionSy  fubjedt  to  change  and  altera-  ^\ 

lioo  by  circumftances  and  ncceffities^  and  chance 
h  progreflive  time ; — becaufe,  as  this  fame  author 
vifely,  though  inconfiftcntly,  obfcryes  in  another 
place  (p.  16)9  ^<  the  circumftances  of  the  world 
*  are  continually  changing,  and  the  opinions  of 
^  men  change   alfo  ;     and   that  which  may  be 
^  thought  right  and  found  cpnvenient  in  one  age, 
^  may  be  thought  wrong  and  found  inconvenient 
•*  in  another/' — **  //  is  the  body  of  elements  to  which 
^^jou  may  refer ^  and  quote  article  by  article.^*     You 
may  call  the  laws  and  conditutions  of  any  fociety 
the  elemmts  of  their  conjiitution^  if  you  pleafe ;   and 
icy  may  and  will  be  referred  to  and  quoted  article  by 
erticle  as  often  as  is  neceffary— jni  which  contains 
the  principles  on  which  the  government  fball  be  efia-^ 
hlifiedy  ice. — in  fne,  every  thing  that  relates  to  the 
umplete  organization  of  a  civil  government ^  and  the 
frinciples  on  which  it  fball  a£l  and  by  which  it  fball 
ie  bound.     Here  this  writer  prefcribes  a  new  and 
untried  mode  of  conftiiuting  a  government  a  priori, 
by  firft  inventing  an  archetype  or  abftraft  ideal 
form,  and  then  bending  and  forcing  all  circum- 
ftances, lopping  the  long  and  ftretching  the  (horr, 
to  fit  this  perfedl  model  and  meafure  of  excellence ; 
and  then  infifts  on  appropriating  the  generic  term  of 
conftitution  exclufivcly  to  this  particular  Ipecies ; 
and  becaufe  our  conftitution  has  grown  out  of  our 
laws,  and  not  our  laws  out  of  our  conftitution,  he 
very  impudently  tells  us  that  we  have  no  conftitution 
6  at 


Sir  Brooke  ^t  all.    To  Confirm  felf-evident  truths  by  proo6^ 
^Boothby.^  ^^^  ^^y^  ^jj^y  ^^^  ^j^jy  ^^  ftrcngthcncd  by  t 

ference  to  fome  other  felf-cvident  truths  of 
force.     Defcartes  fays,  **  I  think,  therefore  I  «nJP1 
England  is  governed  by  known  and  eftabli(beft-:j 
law,  therefore  it  has  a  conflitution.     An  illudnb*  \ 
tion  is  not  an  argument ;  but  where  the  analogy  il  " 
ftrong,  it  is  almoft  as  forcible.     Would  any  tnaa  -- 
think  of  contending  that  we  have  no  language^  be.  : 
caufe  our  language  was  not  originally  framed  ac- 
cording to  certain  rules  of  abftradt  or  univerfal 
grammar;    or  ferioufly  advife  us  to  burn  all  our 
books,  and  begin  the  world  again  with  a  new  **  re- 
*«  generated"  language,  becaufe  the  £ngli(h  tongue 
contains  many  idioms  and  anomalies  not  reducible 
to  thefe  rules  ?    **  Grammar,'*  would  he  fay,  "  it 
**  a  thing  antecedent  to  language,  and  language  is 
"  only  the  creature  of  grammar  ?"  "  If  the  gram-  | 
*'  mar  upon  which  the  language  was  formed  can* 
*^  not  be  produced,  no  fuch  thing  as  a  language 
**  exifts,  or  ever  did  exift ;  we  have  yet  a  language 
**  to  form  ?"    Certainly  to  deny  the  exiftencc  of 
Weftminfter-abbey,  becaufe  it  is  not  conftitutcd 
according  to  any  of  the  five  orders  defcribed  by 
Vitruvius,  would  be  juft  as  reafonable.  , 

Rules  for  aftion  muft  be  drawn  from  prafticeand  . 
experiment,  and  not  from  the  dreams  of  metaphy* 
(icians.      As  well  might  an  excellent  drama  be 
formed  out  of  the  mere  unities  of  Ariftotle,  as  a 
good  government  out  of  the  mere  equal  rights  of 
man.    As  eafily  can  we  ceafe  to  have  our  feelings 

awakened^ 


ikeoedj  and  our  hearts  improved  by  the  works  sir  Brooke 
our  difine  Shakefpeare,  becaufe  he  was  ignorant  i  ^^'j 
im  carele(s  of  thefe  laws^  as  we  (hall  be  perfuaded 
10  £unifice  the  native  beauties  of  our  conftitution^ 
Vc4u(e  they  are  not  deducible  from  certain  ufelefs 
tod  impradicable  abdrad  rules.  As  foon  (hall 
wc  employ  Thomas  Paine  to  new  model  Othello 
lod  Macbeth  to  the  metaphylical  laws  of  the  French 
drama,  as  to  new  model  our  government  to  the 
ineta|diyfical  laws  of  the  French  conftitution.  Such 
kgiilation  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  philofophical 
taifor  of  Laputa,  who,  to  make  a  fuit  of  clothes, 
only  took  meafure  of  the  thumb. 

Page  57,  Mr.  Paine  fays  in  continuation,  **  Mr. 
"  Burke  will  noty  I  frejume^  deny  the  pofition  1  have 
^already  advanced^  namely ^  thai  governments  arife 

•  either  out  of  the  people  or  over  the  people.** — Mr. 
Burke  will  probably  neither  deny  or  affirm  this  po- 
fition, becaufe  he  will  perceive  that  it  is  nonfenfe  : 
for  government  muft  always  be  over  the  people 
governed,  whatever  be  its  mode  or  its  orign,  whe- 
ther it  arife  out  of  conqueft  or  out  of  common  con- 
fent.    And  he  concludes  with  preaching  to  us  in  a 
figure  borrowed  from  one  of  the  darkeft  myfteries 
of  our  faith,  the  faving  doftrine  of  the  new  birth 
as  neceflary  to  political  as  well  as  religious  falva- 
tion. — ^be  country  has  never  regenerated  it/elf^ 
ind  is  THEREFORE  wtthout  a  conftitution  *.    So  that 

the 

•  To  endeavour  to  prove  that  a  thing  docs  not  cxift,  becaufe 
bat  not  undergone  a  changei  which  implies  the  neceiiicy  of  pre- 

vioui 
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lir  Bfooke  the conftitution  which  Montefquieu  cites  asabcteall 
^^^^\  others  direahf  tending  toplitical  liberty^  and  eftaHifk- 
ing  liberty  by  its  lawSj  and  of  which  he  gives  an  ac- 
curate analyiis,  Thomas  Paine  aflures  us  natUr 
does  exift  or  ever  did  exiji,  and  is  ftiU  to  form.'^li  b 
true,  indeed^  that  Thomas  is  not  a  Montefquieu. 

Page  58,  *'  he  perceives''  that  "  Mr.  Burke 
*•  could  not  perceive  that  there  was  any  fuch  thing 
<<  as  a  conftitution/'  becaufe  "  he  has  not  «• 
*'  plained  what  it  is  in  the  work  he  then  publifhed/' 
To  argue  that  a  thing  does  not  exift^  or  that  a  maa 
does  not  believe  that  it  exiflsj  becaufe  he  has  not 
written  a  book  upon  it,  does  not  feem  perfcdijr 
fatisfadtory.  If  ever  this  eloquent  and  learned 
writer  (hould  publilh  a  diflfertation  on  the  Britifli 
conftitution,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  tindured 
with  fome  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  monarchical 
branch,  it  will  not  fail  to  contain  much  excellent 
elucidation  of  the  fubjed.  In  the  mean  time,  let 
thofe  who  are  ignorant  and  deHre  to  be  informed 
what  the  Engli(h  conftitution  is,  look  into  the  fixth 
chapter  of  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws'* 
•*  There  is  a  nation  in  the  world,"  fays  the  illut 
trious  author,  "  the  dired  objeft  of  whofe  con- 
**  ftitution  is  political  liberty.  Let  us  examine  the 
"  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded." — And 
after  giving  a  beautiful  analyfis  of  the  Englifh  con- 
ftitution, he  adds,  **  Whether  the  Englifh  aftually 
•*  enjoy  this  liberty  or  nor,  it  is  not  for  me  to  d^ 

Tious  exidence,  is  too  grofs  a  contradiction  to  have  dicaped  1 
mind  endowed  with  common  logical  powen. 

*^  terminci 
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^  terminc;    it  is  fufficicnt  for  me  to  fay,  that  it   Sir  Brooke 

"  IS    ESTABLISHED  BY     THEIR    LAWS,  and    I   fcclc     >   ° '\    ^'^ 

"  no  farther."     The  firft  and  great  feature  of  the 
Englilh   conftitiition  is,  that  it   is  a  government  by 
lav^y   by  which  all  men  are  equally  bound,  and 
which  no  perfon  vvhatfoever  has  any  right  or  power 
TD  aher,  or  fufpend,  or  difpenfe  with  ;  that  the  per- 
fon and  property  of  the  pooreft  peafant  are  as  fecure 
from  wrong  and  violence  in   his  humble  cottage, 
**  where  the  wind  and  rain  may  beat  in,  but  the 
**  king  himfelf  dares  not  enter,'*  as  the  prince  in 
his  palace ;  that  every  one  may  freely  do  whatever 
is  not  forbidden  exprefsly  by  the  law.     This  is  ibe 
ju/Uce  of  the  conftitution.     Its  wifdom  confifts  in 
having  made  it  the  intereft  of  thofc  oppofite  arid 
contending  principles,  neceflarily  arifingfrom  in- 
quality  of  poirelfions,  which  naturally  tend  and  are 
ufually  employed  to  difturb  and  overturn  govern- 
ment, to  unite  to  maintain  and  preferve  it.  Wherc- 
cver  the  poorer  fort  have  it  in  their  power  to  fell 
their  liberties,  they  will  be  liable  to  be  bought  by 
the  rich,  and  the  government  will  be  in  conftant 
danger  of  fallin^^  under  the  word  fort   of  arifto- 
cracy  ;  but  by  having  incorpcrated  ariftocracy  in  a 
houfc  of  lords,  with  fixed  and  limited  powers,  they 
have  given  them  an  intereft  to  maintain  the  mixed 
conftitution  fuch  as  it  is,  againfl  a  democracy  on 
the  one  hand  and  an  arbitrary  monarchy  on  the 
other;  and  the  people,  having  no  fliare  in  the  go- 
vernment except  by  a  limited  number  of  reprefcn- 
utivcs,  arc  reftrained  from  felling  the  fee  ftmple  of 
VOL.  II,  T  their 
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Brooke  their  liberties  as  the  Romans  did  to  Julius  or  Att« 
guflus ;  and  the  king,  having  conftituiional  rights 
and  powers  coequal  with  and  independent  of  both, 
is  a  check  upon  both. 

The  author  of  the  RefleSlions^  to  fignify  that  the 
crown  of  England  is  not  eledivc,  has  cxprcffcd 
himfelf  as  if  the  king  did  or  might  de/pi/e  the  opi* 
nion  of  the  people ;  and  this  invidious  expreflioo 
gives  occaiion  to  our  author  to  vomit  forth  a  moo« 
ilrous  colledion  of  indigcftcd  crudities.  Not  to  be 
outdone  in  contempt  for  the  opinions  of  the  people, 
he  begins  by  very  contemptuoufly  affuring  us,  that 
•'  as  to  who  is  king  in  England  or  elfewhcre,  or 
'<  whether  theire  is  any  king  at  all,  or  whether  the 
"  people  choofe  a  Cherokee  chief  or  a  Heffian  hul- 
*<  far  for  a  king,  is  not  a  matter  that  he  troubles 
**  himfelf  about*:*'  and  then  he  takes  fourteen 
pages  (from  129  to  142)  to  prove  this  Angle  po* 
fit  ion — iTsat  every  hereditary  ejiablijbment  muft  ht 
nnjuft^  becauje  laws  made  'by  one  generation  cak- 

KOT  BIND  ANY  FUTURE  GENERATION. 

To  have  (hewn  that  this  principle  is  abfolutcly 
fubverfive  of  all  laws  and  inftitutions  and  govern- 
ments in  the  world  is,  I  am  well  aware,  fo  far  from 
an  anfwer  to  this  ejiablijher  of  Jubverftony  it  is  exafily 
what  his  fyflem  of  deflrudion  feems  to  prove;  but 


*  This  fecms  to  be  imitated  from  a  piece  of  wit,  puUifhel 
fome  years  ago  in  Tht  Worlds  entitled  the  UnMUver^s  Creti^  it 
which  this  is  one  of  the  articles — <*  I  believe  that  matter  isGod» 
**  and  that  God  is  matter,  and  dut  it  It  no  matter  whechtf 
^  there  ii  any  God  or  not." 

fuTClf 
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fureljr  ill  pirfdns  of  competent  underftanding,  who  sir  Brooke 
trc  neither  wicked  rior  infane,  muft  perceive  the  ,^^.''^^^; 
extreme  fallacy  and  confuiion  of  this  deteftable 
ooafenfe^  They  muft  have  feen  that  every  law^ 
once  eftabliftied,  and  the  law  of  the  hereditary  fuc- 
ceiSon  to  the  crown  amongft  the  reft,  necelTaiily 
remains  in  force  till  repealed  by  the  legiflature,  or 
refifted  by  the  whole  nation  ;  and  even  the  author 
of  the  R^eSim  himfelf  has  not  difputed,  but  aU 
lowed  the  full  and  complete  right  and  power  of  thb 
legiflature  to  repeal,  or  the  natibn  to  refift.  The 
hereditary  fucceffion  to  the  crown  has  been  hitherto 
confidered  as  liable  to  fewer  objedlions  than  any 
other  mode^  and  does  and  will  remain  eftablifhed^ 
till  altered  by  the  power  of  the  legiflature  or  the 
force  of  the  nation^  eicadtly  in  the  fame  manner 
with  every  other  law  and  inftitution  whatever* 
The  logic  our  author  employs  on  this  occaiion  is 
Worthy  of  his  objed4  The  Reflexions  ftate,  that 
the  crown  not  being  eledive,  the  members  of  a 
certain  revolution  club  confequently  can  have  no 
vote  either  coUcftively  or  individually  in  the  elec- 
tion* But  fays  Thomas  (page  i?o)»  **  the  revo- 
'*  lution  fociety  is  compofed  of  citizens  oEall  deno« 
'*  mioationsi  and  of  members  of  both  houfes  of  par* 
'*  liament ;  and  confequently  if  there  is  not  a  right 
**  to  a  vote  (a  vote  where  and  how?  )  in  any  of  thefe 
"  ehara&ers,  there  can  be  no  right  to  any  either  in 
*'  the  nation  or  its  parliament."  Astf  their  Jiavingj 
410  vote  individually  and  out  of  parliaments  or  coU 
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Sir  Brooke  Ic^^^ively  ns  a  club,  in  a  cafe  where  it  is  eftablifhed 
BoDthby.^   jj^^j.  ^j^^j.^  jj^^ij  ^^  ^^  eleAion,  precluded  their  right 

in  their  legiflative  capacities  to  alter  that  very  cfta- 
blifhmenr,  or  any  other,  whenever  they  (hall  fee 
good  caiife  for  fo  doing !  "  And  this,"  adds 
Thomas,  ^*  ought  to  be  a  caution  to  every  coun- 
"  try  how  it  imports  foreign  families  to  be  kings/' 
which  implies,  if  it  implies  any  thing,  that  thcprc- 
fervation  of  the  hereditary  fucceffion  was  the  con- 
fequence,  and  not  the  caufe  of  the  legal  eftabiifh- 
.  nient  of  the  prefent  royal  family! 

To  prove  that  *^  a  whole  nation  may  change 
'*  its  government  when  it  pleafes,"  there  was  no 
neceflity  for  producing  the  high  authority  of  lord 
Shelburne ;  for  as  neither  the  ex-minifter  nor  the 
ex-fecretary  will  probably  contend  that  this  right 
is  to  be  made  ufe  of  without  expediency,  the  right 
or  power  (which  is  here  the  fame)  cannot  be  de- 
nied ;  and  it  only  remains  for  thefe  great  men  to 
prove  the  wifdom  and  expediency  of  prefently  ex- 
6rcifing  it. 

In  anfwer  to  an  obfervation  in  the  Refle£iionSy  that 
dn  hereditary  crown  preferves  our  hereditary  liber- 
fies,  "  wkoy^^  fays  Thomas,  "  is  to  take  them  awajV* 
Ambitious  chiefs  of  the  fenate,  or  leaders  of  the 
army,  or  furious  demagogues  at  the  head  of  a  licen- 
tious populace. — **  Whatjervice  does  the  crown fer^ 
**  form — -what  is  its  bufmejs — and  what  are  its 
"  merits  ?" — fts  fervices  are,  to  prefcrve  us  from 
being  devoured  by  thefe  beads  of  prey ;  its  buiioe6i 

to 
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to  exercife  defined  and  limited  powers  committed  sk  B^o-iV^ 
to  it  for  this  purpofe;  and  its  merits,  the  being  per-.      "^^^    ' 
fedly  well  adapted  to  the  end  of  its  inftitution. 

Hereditary  eftablifhments,  wherever  they  are  ad^ 
miffibley  have  the  ineflimable  advantage  of  heredi* 
tary  rcfpedl.  Authority  founded  on  opinion  is 
of  all  others  the  mod  light  and  gentle.  The  kind 
of  filial  regard  which  the  example  of  our  fathers 
and  our  own  early  impreflions  have  taught  us  to 
feel  for  our  hereditary  inftitutions,  conncfts  civil 
and  political  obedience  with  the  moral  and  focial 
duties ;  and  fociecy  comes  to  rcfcmble  an  affec- 
tionate and  well-regulated  family.  Great  indeed 
and  incurable  muft  the  evil  be  to  diffolvc  all  the 
moral  ties  by  which  fociety  is  held  together ;  to 
authorife  every  order  and  defcription  of  men  to 
renounce,  like  the  prodigal  fon,  the  paternal  pro- 
tcftion  of  the  flare,  and  to  (ay  to  it,  "  Father,  give 
"  me  the  portion  of  goods  that  fi^lls  to  m^/* 

The  author  evinces  fome  de:;terity  in  intro* 
ducing  his  nonfcnfe,  by  way  of  reply  to  fome  other 
fuppofed  nonfenfe  if  poffible  greater  than  his  o\tn, 
No  perfon  of  common  fenfe  has  certainly  ever 
maintained  that  men  could  bind  their  pofterity 
to  make  no  alteration  in  their  laws  and  inditutions; 
and  yet  the  whole  of  his  reafoning  depends  upon 
the  fuppofuion  that  this  is  the  received  opinion 
of  all  the  friends  to  the  hereditary  monarchy,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  abfbrd  and  untrue. 

Hereditary  monarchy  has  been  eftablifhed  ber 
caufe  it  has  been  found  good;  and  it  is  continuedt 
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Ice  not  merely  becaufe  it  h^  been  eftabli(hpd|  but  bet 
[j  caufe  we  ftjll  hold  the  (acne  opinion  of  its  utiiitj 
and.  excellence  with  our  fathers;  and  let  him  if 
he  pleafes  confider  our  conftitution  as  a  henutfi 
from  our  anceftors,  this  will  bOt  ad(l  a  fort  of  re* 
fpedful  veneration  to  our  approving  reafon.  If 
A  builds  a  houre>  and  bequeath^  it  to  Q ;  B^  who 
finds  it  good  and  convenient,  will  not  pull  it  down 
becaufe  he  did  not  build  it  himfclf,  but  will  be 
thankful  to  be  well  lodged  without  trouble  or 
ex  pence. 

One  of  his  moft  fpccious  objeftions  to  hereditary 
inftitutions   is,   that  wifdom  is   not   hereditary  •• 
With  this  matter  argument,  after  having  already 
prefenteJ  it  in  an  hundred   different  (hapes,  pur 
author  concludes  his  attack  :  "  As  the  exercife  of 
**  government  requires  talents  and  abilirieS|  and    I 
**  as  talents  ^nd  abilities  cannot  have  hereditary    j 
**  defcent,  it  is  evident  that  I^ereditary  fucceflion 
'*  requires  a  belief  f  qm  man  to  which  his  reafon 
*^  caiinot  fubfcribe/*     But  this  Qbjeftion  is  nci-     ! 
ther  confirtped  by  experience  nor  hy  the  confident-    \ 
fion  of  the  fubjed.     Without  agreeing  with  Hpl* 
vetius  that  every  man  J)orn  with  his  natural  or- 
gans con>j)lete  is  capable  of  receiving  and  com- 
bining an  equal  number  of  ifjeas ;  and  that  difier- 

*  When  yft  confider  by  whom  eUHl^ns  are  prqpolibd  to  he 
inade ;  how  little  the  mafs  of  the  people  are  in  a  condttioo  to 
appreciate  real  talens;  and  how  liable  to  be  deceived  eveobf 
fuch  pretenders  as  this  author ;  we  dial!  be  inclioed  to  thiok 
wiidoip  not  more  tU/iivjf  than  it  U  hereditary. 
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rnce  in  talents  and  abilities  is  therefore  wholly  tirBrmVe 
owing  to  education ;  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  to  «.  ^^  ^'^ 
fit  a  man  for  any  artificial  (imation,  the  particular 
knowledge  of  the  art  or  fcience  he  is  to  exercife, 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by  education,  is  pre* 
fiarable  to  any  uncultivated  power  of  mind  how* 
ever  great;  the  judgment  of  the  Cmplcft  artift 
in  his  oWn  art  is  better  than  the  unexercifed  opi« 
nion  of  genius  itfclf.  In  an  hereditary  body  con* 
filling  of  the  richer  and  better  fort,  the  optimates 
or  primores^  fuch  as  the  BritiQi  houfe  of  lords, 
the  beft  education  that  the  country  affords  is  fure 
to  be  given  to  the  rifing  expcftant  members,  and 
a  majority  of  them  will  be  nurtured  ia  principles 
of  honour,  if  not  of  virtue.  If  they  are  not  all  men 
of  genius,  they  are  at  lead  all  men  of  liberal  edu* 
cation ;  fo  that,  with  their  common  chance  for 
natural  endowments,  they  have  the  fuperior  ad- 
vantage of  an  education  preparatory  to  their  future 
dcftination  j  as  well  as  the  greateft  intereft  in  the 
prefervation  of  the  republic.  And  the  experience 
of  the  faft  is  conformable  to  this  view  of  the  ob- 
jcfl.  JJo  public  affcmbly  has  preferved  a  higher 
charafter  for  wifdom  and  integrity  than  the  houfe 
of  peers;  the  judgments  of  the  j^r^opagus,  to  which 
it  was  faid  the  gods  might  have  appealed,  were 
not  more  juft  and  pure  than  the  decifion  of  this 
high  court  of  dernier  reffort,  I  confcfs  I  Ihould 
at  this  moment  entertain  a  very  low  opinion  of 
the  difcernment  of  that  perfon,  who,  having  a  fair 
and  honourable  caufe^  would  rather  take  the  na* 
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Sir  Brooke  tional  aflembly  of  France  for  his  judges  thantlir 

Boot   y.^   Englifti  houfe  of  peers. 

How  far  the  titles  and  attributes  of  the  king 
of  England  are  applicable  to  the  theories  of  phi- 
lofophers,  we  will  leave  to  academicians  and  beaux 
efprits  to  determine.  Let  them  if  they  pleafc 
amuTe  themfelves,  and  us  too  if  they  can,  wiih 
fpeciilative  diftindions  between  the  king  and  the 
fovereign ;  let  them  make  the  nation  the  fove- 
reign,  and  the  king  an  officer.  While  his  powers 
and  prer-^g.i^ivesare  afccrtaincd  and  acknowledged, 
inrier  what  names  or  diQinelions  is  perfcvflly  in- 
diircrent.  The  nation  may  for  aught  I  kno.v  be 
'ejenfia.ly  the  fonrce  (or  fount ain  if  you  ivul)  of 
Jcvcuigrjy^  and  the  king  be  neverthelefs  the  foun- 
tain of  honour :  in  this  there  is  no  fort  of  contra- 
'diftion  ;  for  it  is  only  to  fuppofe  the  king  to  be  a 
refervoir  fupplied  by  the  great  fountain,  and  every 
thing  may  flow  on  again  in  its  due  courfe  to  the 
end  of  time. 

Labitur  &  labetur  in  omni  volubilis  sevo— 

For  the  reft,  the  Englifti  have  fecn,  what  the 
French  may  find  out  too  late,  that  the  more  thty 
take  from  the  real  force  of  their  executive  power, 
the  more  they  ou;^ht  to  clothe  him  with  all  the 
attributes  and  diftindions  of  perfonal  dignity 
that  can  crcitc  relpecl  and  veneration;  to  fup- 
ply  the  want  of  ci)ercive  powers  by  the  i^iflu- 
cnce  ot  opinion ;  and  they  who  have  in  their 
hands    the    real    power  ftiould    be    the    firft    to 

fet 
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let  the  example.     Mr.  Paine  does  not  fee  that  Sir  BRwke 

icfe  marks,  of   reverence   and  fubmiflTion   have   ^^^^y- 

)ccn  carefully  preferved  by  our  anceftors  as  ne- 

eflary  fubftitutes  for  the  real  prerogative  which 

»ejr  took  away ;  that  when  we  fay  we  do  moft 

Jmbly  and  fai:hfiilly  fubmit  ourfelves,  heirs,  and 

^(lerities,  for  ever,    this  is    the  voluntary  fub- 

ffion  of  freemen  to  an  inftituiion  which  they 

i^e  judged  neceffary  to  the  prefervation  of  a 

ional    permanent    freedom.     When    they    de* 

^ed  their  kings  of  the  power  to  do  them  harm, 

y  very   wifely  and  fafcly  entrufted  them  with 

^er  of  doing  good,  becauf;^  they  confiJered  the 

fervation  of.  the   monarchy  as  elfential  to  the 

^ervation  of  that  conflinition  which  from  reafon 

experience  they  bed  approved.  We  there- 
:  love  and  venerate  our  limited  monarch,  be- 
Te  wc  believe  that  he  preferves  us  from  a  fero- 
IS  venal  democracy,  from  a  cruel  haighcy  ari- 
racy,  and  from  the  unlimited  tyranny  of  a 
ler ;  becaufe  we  truft  that  he  is  at  this  moment 
efl'cd  of  powers  to  withhold  (if  it  were  necef- 
)  the  hand  of  the  conilicution  from  committing 
defperate  adl  of  fuicide  recommended  in  this 
Lights  of  Man  ;"  from  ficrificin^  Oiir  religion 

laws  and  morals  and  curtoms  and  manners 
►n  the  akar  of  I  know  not  what  deaf  and  dumb 
I;  from  loofening  ourfelves  from  ev^ery  tie  of 
y,  that  we  may  he  jiaincd  with  our  own  works ^ 
go  a  wbormg  vjith  our  own  inventions. 

How 
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Sir  Brcokc  How  far  the  mixture  of  ariftocracy  in  our  ptitk 
Boothby.^  jj^  fyftem  *'  has  tended  to  degenerate  the  human 
fpecies,"  (another  of  Thomas's  cynical  objedions) 
let  thofe  lovely  forms  that  grace  the  BritiOi  court 
declare,  in  whom  the  fplendour  of  royal  or  noble 
birth  is  eclipfed  in  the  fuperior  luftre  of  perfonal 
charms;  whofe  beauty  difdains  the  affiftance  of 
rank  to  captivate  the  behoUers. 

There  have  always  exifted  in  g'^eater  or  fmallcr 
degrees  two  defcriptions  of  perfons  alike  danger- 
ous    and    unfriendly   to   the   mixed   government 
of  England ;  thofe  who  defire  a  republican  fornii 
and  thofe  who  wi(h  to   give  the  king  a  controul 
over  the  laws ;  and  thefe  two  parties  have  at  all 
times  been  equally  oppofed  by  the  conftitutional 
whigs,  efteeming  the  conftitution   fuch  as   it  is 
fully  adequate  to  civil  liberty,  and  the  beft  adapted 
to  the  genius  of  the  nation  j  and  the  attachment 
of  thefc  men  to  the  monarchy  is  ftrong  and  uni- 
form, becaufe  founded  on  the  opinion  of  public 
advantage.     As  long  as  the  king  remains  within 
the  limits  of  the  confticution,  he  is  fure  of  the  re- 
fped  and  fupport  of  thefe  men ;  but  they  will  not 
go  a  ftep  farther;  for  their  attachment  is  adherence 
to  the  conftitutional  monarch,  and  not  perfonal 
devotion  to  the  man.     While  he  is  king  according 
to  the  law,  they  venerate  him  as  the  palladium  ol 
their  liberties :   if  he  endeavours  to  become  more 
they  will  not  only  withdraw  their  refpedt  and  ve- 
neration, but  their  allegiance  alfoi  they  will,  i 
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pecefihiy,  depofe  the  trionarch  to   preferve  the  sirBroofa 
monsrchy  ♦.  J^^^ 

«•  Governmcitt,*'  fays  Mr.  Burke^  **  is  a  contri- 
•*  vance  of  human  wifdom."     Would  any  body 
haf e  conceived  this  pofition  liable  to  controverfy  ? 
3ut   Thomas,   wjth    wonderful   mifapprehenfion, 
(onfounds  government  with  the  ferjons  exercifing  it 
—the  play  with  the  adtors — the    (hip  with   the 
pilotf— the  bellows-blower  with   the  organ — and 
then  triumphs  in  his  own  miftake  for  three  pages 
together.     ^*  Admitting,"  fays  he,  "  that  govern- 
"  ment  is  a  contrivance  of  human  wifdom,  here- 
"  ditary  fucceffion  can  make  no  part  of  it,  becaufe 
**  it  is  impoffible  for  wifdom  to  be  hereditary.*' — 
But  the  more  wifdom  there  is  in  the  contrivance 
of  government,  the  lefs  will  be  neceffary  for  carry- 
ing  it  on.     Extraordinary  art  and  knowledge  may 
be  requifite  to   conftruft  an   ingenious  machine 
which  may  be  worked  by  an  afs.     ♦*  If,"  he  adds, 
•*  government  be  a  contrivance  of  human  wifdom, 
^  was  wifdom  at  fo  low  an  ebb  in  England  that 
•*  it  was  become  neceffary  to  import  it  from  Hoi- 
^*  land  and  from  Hanover  ?" — With  a  man  that 
cannot  or  will  not  diftinguifti  between  the  govern- 

*  Thqugb  Thomas  extols  the  French  conftitution  for  the 
|mq)oi«  of  deftroying  ouri,  he  difapprovei  of  both.  In  the 
bft  fuininer  he  publilhed  in  the  papers  a  challenge  to  the  abbi 
Sicyet  (tic  member  who  drew  up  the  French  declaration  of 
righu)  written  in  the  mod  violent  ftyle,  engaging  to  prove  that 
the  monarchy  in  France  ought  to  be  entirely  abolifhed,  &c 
To  this  challenge  the  abb6  made  a  reply  in  the  fame  papers ;  to 
whkb  I  ba?e  not  heard  that  our  author  ever  rejoined, 

ment 
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SirBmokc  m«f/ and  \\\t  ferfoft  of  the  king  it  is  in 
c  '^^^  ^\  argue ;  fuffice  it  then  to  obfervc,  that  i 
and  not  2l  government  that  was  importec 
the  author  of  the  Reflexions  affuredly  ne^ 
to  call  either  William  or  George  a  cor 
human  wifdom. 

The  ignorance  and  confufion  with 

good  friend  endeavours  (p.  70)  to  adop 

lion  of  nobility  in  France  to  the  ufe  of 

fufpeft  to  be  in  part  affedled.    Though 

know  the  meaning  of  the  word  ariftocy\ 

every  didlionary  would  have  told  him  tl 

fies  fimply  (as  its  original  fenfe  imports) 

meyit  cf  the  better  fort;  a  word  never  ufc 

fenfe,  to  exprefs  any  tyrannical  exercife 

of  power,  before  Mr.  La  Fayette  and 

wives.     The  Gothic  feudal  government 

no  more  rcfemblcd  an  ariflocracy  than 

liament  of  Paris  did  the  Roman  fcnat< 

<<  French*',  cries  Thomas,  *'  fay  there  f 

"  titles  ;  and  of  confcquence  all  that  cla 

'*  vocal   generation  which   in    fome    c( 

*'  called  ariilocracy,  and  in  others  nobilit 

**  away,  and  the  peer  is  exalted  into  the 

I  have  faid  before,  and  I  again  repe: 

the  territorial  jurifdiftion  and  the  privi 

immunities  of  the  feudal  nobility  app< 

wholly  inconfiftent  with  that  equality  in  . 

the  law  without  which  there  can  be  no  ci^ 

or  free  conftitution.     But  what  then  ?  Ii 

therefore  follow,  that  in  great,  rich,  comm 
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ttnfive  empires  the  optimateSj  the  better  Jort^  are  to  srr  Brooke 
\k  excluded  from  a  fatr  determined  fhare  in  the   >  ^^   ^\ 
'^vernment,  fuch^as  their  weight  and  intereft  and 
'coofequence  entitle  them  to  expedl  and  dcma^nd*, 
tnd  which  their  influence  at  the  long  run  will  al- 
ways enable  them  to  acquire ;  or  that,  becaufe  a 
■  feudal  tyranny  is  to  be  deftroyed,  a  democratical 
.  republic  is  the  only  government  that  can  be  fubfti- 
niccd  in   its    place !    Our  anceftors  judged   more 
wifely;  they  abolilhed,   not  violently  and  at  once, 
but  by  degrees,  the  oppreffive  parts  of  the  feudal 
fyftcm,  and  retained  the  good,  for  fome  good  this 
fyftem  with  all  its  faults  certainly  had.     The  laws 
tibonour^y  of  fuch  univerfal  force,  binding  kings 
tod  difgracing  princes,  which  derive  their  exiftence 
from  this  fyftem,  are  a  great  and  valuable  acqui- 
faion  to  fociety  J.   To  ftate,  as  our  Thomas  does, 
that  the  aftual  nobility  of  England  at  all  refembles 
the  nobility  which  has  been  aboliflied  in  France,  is 

*  **  There  arc  always  in  the  (late  perfons  diftinguifhed  by  their 
*  Inrth,  or  riches,  or  honours ;  but  if  they  were  confounded  wkh 
■the  reft  of  the  people,  if  they  were  reduced  to  a  finglc  voice, 
**  the  commoo  hberty  would  be  their  flavery ;  and  they  would 
**  Aflcv  no  intcrrft  to  defend  it^  hecaufe  the  greateji  part  of  the 
^  lenerdl  refoiutions  'would  be  againfl  them  J*  Efp.  des.  Lois, 
Ct.  xi.chap.  vi. 

f  When  the  author  of  the  RrflcSHom  fpeaks  of  this  unhought 
poci  ofltfe^  the  cheap  defence  of  nations ;  the  nurfe  of  manly  fenti' 
«Ai/i,&c.  Thomas  Paine  alks  with  great  ndiveti^  <'  if  any  body 
**  can  tell  what  he  means  ?*'  This  is  pcrfedly  in  charadtcr. 

\  See  Efp.  des  Lois,  liv.  xi.cap.  viii.    See  alfo  what  is  faid  of 

feudal  goveniment  in  the  chapter  upon  the  Engliih  conftitution 

tttbeeod. 

Utterly 
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■    ■ 

sir  Brockc  Utterly  falfc  and  abfurd  :  they  differ  tofi  ceitf.  Wl 
^^^  have  an  ariftocratical  Icgiflativc  and  judicial  fenw 
or  aflembly,  but  no  feudal  body  of  nobility.  They 
had  feudal  nobles,  but  no  ariftocracy.  France  wu 
divided  into  two  diftlndt  claiTes,  feparated  liki 
Dives  and  Lazarus  by  an  impaiTabijle  gulf:  but 
the  laws  of  England  acknowledge  but  one  ilafscS 
men  ;  for  the  two  or  three  hundred  perfons  form* 
ing  the  houfe  of  peers  are  not  a/eparate  clajs  e/dtu 
zensy  but  a  legiflative  judicial  fenate,  accorded  and 
fubordinate  to  the  law  of  the  land ;  inftituted  for 
the  public  utility ;  to  which  all  ranks  arc  equally 
admiflible  ;  having  by  the  law  fomc  perfonal  pri- 
vileges, as  well  as  the  reprefentatives  in  the  hwf 
bou/e,  to  fecure  their  attendance  on  their  duty  ia 
parliament ;  but  no  territorial  jurifdidion  or  power 
in  the  individual  whatever. 

Except  in  the  determined  number  of  perfons 
forming  according  to  law  the  upper  houfe  of  par** 
liament,  all  titles  are  mere  matter  of  councfy,  un^ 
known  and  unacknowledged  by  the  law ;  fo  that 
when  we  fpeak  of  a  peer  of  the  realm,  or  a  lord  of 
parliament,  we  do  not,  as  this  man  fooli(hly  aflcrt^ 
"  fpeak  of  a  chimerical  non-defcript,"  (p.  71J 
"  but  we  do  aflbciate  with  it  the  idea  of  office  arid 
*'  charader,  juft  as  much  as  when  wc  fpeak  of  i 
<*  judge  or  a  general."  And  this  body  is  fupplicd 
not  exclufively  out  of  patrician  famUies,  as  the  Ra- 
man fcnate  was  at  firft,  but  indifferently  from  iff' 
orders ;   and  perfons   of  the  leaft  illuftrious  ci* 

tradion  are  frequently  raifed  to  the  peerage  fo< 
I  their 
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Aieir  knowledge  in  the  laws,  to  dire6t  the  judicial  sir  Brooke 

proceedings,  or  for  any  other  emincnc  public  merit  ..  ^^    ^\ 

or  fervice.     As  to  the  old  feudal  names  of  duke  or 

baron,  originally  military  among  the  Germans,  and 

•fterwards  territorial  under  the  Gothic  fyftem,  they 

were  as  good  as  any  others  to  be  applied  to  ^'  dif. 

•*  iinSims  founded  m  public  utility**  they  were  ready 

at  band,  and  had  befides  the  advantage  of  ancient 

cuftom  and  popular  opinion  in  their  favour.    And 

to  the  objeftion,  "  that  they  are  not  to  be  found 

•*  in  the  vocabulary   of  Adam,*'    I  anfwer,  that 

however  forcible  this  objedion  may  be,  this  author 

has  no  right  to  make  it,  becaufe  it  is  equally  (Irong 

^inft  the  titles  of  excijeman  and  fecretary^  with 

which  we  are  told  he  has  himfelf  been  decorated. 

And  the  manners  are  accordant  to  the  political  infti- 

tutions.     The  lower  fort  pay  very  willing  refpeft 

to  perfons  invefted  by  the  law  with  thefe  high  legif* 

lativc  and  judicial  trufts  ;  but  let  the  firft  peer  in 

the  land  infult  the  humbled  mechanic,  let  him  if 

he  dares  lift  up  his  hand  againft  him,  and  both  law 

and  cuftom  put  them  inftantly  upon  an  equality. 

The  peer  may  and  probably  will  be  chaftifed  by 

the  mechanic  firft,  and  afterwards  puniflied  by  the^    * 

hw  for  having  provoked  the  chaftifement  *. 

^  If  rank  and  office  have  their  dignityi  worth  and  talents  are 

no  led  refpe^d.     A  Cook  or  a  Howardf  a  Wedgwood  or  4k 

^sitiM^  a  Hunter  oraPrleftUy  ^,  will  command  more  confidera-  ^ 

tkn  and  attention  than  a  ftupid  or  profligate  lord  or  prir^  coun- 

fcUor. 

*  Tht  d^periACBtil  philolbphcri  not  cbc  poliiiciin* 

But 
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Sir  Bmokc       But  Mcflicurs  Paine,  La  Fayette,  and  Co.  fee 
t     ^      '   nothing  of   all    this. — '*   In  France     (they  fay) 
'*  ariftocracy  had  one  feature  lefs  in  its  countc- 
**  nance  than  what  it  has  in  fome  other  country— 
'^  It  was  not  a  corporation  of  ariftocracy^  for  fo  I 
•*  have  heard  M.  de  la  Fayette  defcribe  an  EngIKh 
"  houfe  of  peers." — Thefe  great  men  confider  the 
adi-nifTion  of  the  better  fort  to  a  determined  rcprc- 
feiuative  fliare  in  the  government,  as  a  greater  evil 
tiian  all  the  oppreflive  jurifdiftion  and  exemptions 
and  immunities  and  perfonal  tyrannies  of  the  feudal 
fyftem.     That  fuch  men  Ihould  think  fo,  or  fay  fo, 
is  perhaps  nothing  extraordinary  ;  but  it  would  be 
extraordinary  indeed  if  they  were  to  perfuade  one 
man  of  common  reafon  to  be  really  of  this  opinion. 
The  caufc  of  the  expulfion  of  the  nobles  tem- 
poral and  fpiritual  in  France  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  their  juftly  obnoxious  privileges  and   powers, 
and  their  (perhaps  confequent)  want  of  perfonal 
charafter;    and  not  in  any  natural  inclination  of 
the  people  to  abftrad:  philofophical  principles  of 
equalization,  which  they  are  with  difficulty  brought 
to  underftand.     To  abolifh  the  tyrannical  pow^ri 
and  Uftjujl  immunities  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  was 
an  effential  point,  a  Jine  qua  non  to  a  free  conftitu- 
tion  under  any   form ;    and  thcfe   patricians,  by 
making  their  choice  to  ftand  or  fall  with  their  ar- 
bitrary privileges,  and  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
crown,  neceflitated  their  own  deftrudlion.     How 
utterly  inadmiflible  they  were  into  a  free  country 
as  citizens,  their  fubfequent  conduft  as  noblemen  has 

full/ 
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nilly  evinced.    Had  they  fubmitted  to  equality  in  S!t  Srookd 
Ai  fight  of  the  law,  that  law  could  have  proteded 
them  in  the  fecure  enjoyment  of  all  the  natural  ad-» 
vantages  arifing  from  property  and  perfonal  weight : 
could  they  havt  been  made  friendly  to  the  liberties 
of  their  country,  it  would  moft  probably  have  beett 
deemed  wife  to  give  them  an  intercft  in  their  pre- 
fervation :  but  fuch  was*  their  attachment  to  the 
hateful  principles  of  arbitrary  government^  that 
they  preferred  becoming  the  penfioners  and  de* 
pendants  of  eledlors  and  fubordinate  defpots  to 
being  the  ftrft  citizens  of  one  of  the  firft  countries 
in  the  world*  The  warmeft  admirers  of  the  happy 
balance  of  the  BritiQi  conditution  mud  allow  that 
fuch  men  could  with  no  fafety  be  admitted  to  a 
fliare  in  a  government  to  every  principle  of  which 
they  were  the  declared  and  determined  enemies  i 
aod  their  pride  and  pufillanimity,  wanting  wifdom 
to  conform  and  courage  to  refift ;  their  dcfertion 
of  their  pod,  as  in  confident  with  the  honour  of 
brave  gentlemen  as  their  oppofition  to  a  free  con« 
ftitution  was  to  the  virtues  of  citizens^  has  done 
more  to  bring  the  name  and  character  of  a  noble* 
man  into  difcredit  than  all  that   ha3  been  faid 
igainft  them  by  all  the  Thomas  Paines  that  ever 
have  written.    To  compare  the  cdnftitutional  no- 
bility of  England  with  thefe  little  tyrantS|  to  con* 
iraft  their  conduft  in  the  revolutions  of  their  re- 
fpeftive  countries  in  1688  and  1788,  is  fufficicntly 
to  anfwer  thofe  who  ignorantly  or  wickedly  endea* 
tour  to  confound  them  under  any  common  fitld 

vqii.  »•  U  or 
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Sir  Brooke  or  defcription.  In  England  the  principal  men  of 
1  ^\  the  nation  were  the  projeftors  of  the  revolution, 
the  leaders  of  the  people,  the  aflertors  of  popular 
claicnS)  the  framers  and  maintainers  of  the  declara- 
tion of  rights.  In  France  they  denied  that  the 
people  had  any  rights.  In  England  the  nobles  and 
ofiimates  are  hofpitable  lords,  difpenfing  plenty 
and  content  over  their  ample  domains,  beloved 
and  followed  by  freemen  with  voluntary,  natural, 
hereditary  attachment.  In  France  they  were  op* 
prcffors,  curfed,  and  reluftantly  obeyed.  In  Eng- 
land their  powerful  influence  refts  upon  reciprocal 
benefits  and  mutual  good-will.  In  France  they  are 
detefled,  abjured,  and  expelled,  never  more  to  be 
reftored. 

In  the  fame  fpirit  of  dulnefs  he  goes  on  to  quote 
and  mifunderftand  the  following  paiTage  from  the 
Refusions:  **  The  rights  of  men  in  government  are 
**  their  advantages ;  and  thefe  are  often  in  balances 
**  between  differences  of  good ;  and  in  compro- 
*f  mifes  fometimes  between  good  and  evil,  and 
"  fometimes  between  evil  and  evil.  Political  reafon 
"  is  a  computing  principle ; — adding — fubtrading 
"  —multiplying — and  dividing,  morally,  and  not 
**  metaphyficallyor  mathematically,  true  moral  de- 
•*  monftrations.'* 

This  clear  paiTage,  which  I  (hould  have  thought 
it  an  infult  to  the  underftanding  of  my  readers  to 
attempt  to  explain,  obvioufly  means  no  more  than 
that  the  bed  government  is  that  which  offers  the 
moft  advantages  to  the  community ;  and  that,  in 
8  forming 
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fuch  a  government,  great  wifdom  is  Mcd^  ^  Brooke 
computej  and  balance,  and  combine  the  »  .  ^  ^"i 

m 

tid  evil  materials  which  the   legiflator  is 

to  employ.     But   this  plain  undeniable 

a   fenfe  is,  it  feems,  to  Thomas  Paine 

sd  jargon,"  which  however  he  undertakes 

pret,  becaufe  he  underftands  jargon ;  and 

I  the  meaning  of  it  to  be  that  government  is 

I  by  no  principle  whatever ;  that  it  can  make 

h  or  good  evily  juft  as  it  pleafes.    In  Jbort^ 

lernment  is  arbitrary  power. — If  this  is  not 

and  not  *^  learned"  but  ignorant  jargon, 

it  ?— -When  fuch  a  writer  fets  up  for  a  go- 

nt-maker,  he  certainly  does  well  to  contend 

vernment  (hall  not  be^  contrivance  of  human 

proceeds  to  exult  over  the  Englilh  govern* 
s  without  "  origin"  or  "  authority,"  and 
nantly'exclaims — **  A  thoufand  years  hence 
;  who  (hall  live  in  America  or  France 
look  back  with  contemplative  pride  on  the 
I  of  their  governments,  and  fay.  This  was 
vork  of  our  glorious  anceftors."  But  let 
ho  think  it  worth  while  afk  him  in  what 
gin  of  the  government  of  France  differs 
le  origin  of  the  government  of  England  ?— 
he  monarchical  part,  how  Pharamond  or 
are  better  than  William  of  Normandy  ?*^ 
he  popular  part,  how  the  deputies  of  the 
at  in  1789,  protefted  againft  by  the  deputies 
other  defcriptions  of  the  nation,  came  by 

U  2  a  higher 
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«ir  Brockc  z  higher  authority  to  form  the  French  declaritiort 
9^_^rZj  of  rights  than  was  poflefled  by  the  convention  of 
the  nation  in  1688,  with  the  aflent  of  all  orders, 
to  form  the  Englifh  declaration  of  rights  ?  What 
tvill  be  the  fentiments  of  the  French  or  Americans 
a  thoufand  years  hence  I  don't  know ;  but  I  know 
that  after  a  hundred  years  every  Engliihman  de- 
ferving  the  name  does  now  *'  look  back  with  con- 
templative pride"  on  the  re-eftablifhment  and  ra- 
tification of  the   conftitution   at   the  revolution, 
and  pays  from  his  heart  the  tribute  of  gratitude  to 
thofe  glorious  anceftors  by  whom  it  was  aflcrted 
and  maintained.     I  fay  nothing  of  America,  be- 
caufe  I  have  not  yet  heard  that  a  federative  re- 
public has  been  propofed  for  our  imitation. 

That  a  federative  republic  founded  on  commerce, 
if  it  is  not  at  prefent,  muft  foon  become  an  ari- 
ftocracy  like  that  of  Holland,  may  be  eafily  fore- 
told. By  the  royal  and  didatorial  ftrain  ufed  by 
Wafhington  at  the  opening  of  the  congrefs,  ex- 
aAly  formed  upon  the  model  of  correfpondcncc 
between  the  king  and  the  parliament  in  England, 
they  feem  to  be  already  in  poffcflion  of  a  ftadt- 
holder. 

**  Rights  of  marC*  profeflfes  to  be  a  commentary 
upon  the  French  declaration  of  rights ;  but  many 
of  the  extravagant  and  abfurd  dodrines  laid  down 
in  the  commentary  da  not  refult  from  the  text. 
The  declaration  is  to  be  taken  as  a  whole ;  deter- 
mining the  deduftions,  as  well  as  the  premifes; 
in  which  the  abftradt  poiitions  are  not  10  be  fe- 

z  parated 


parated  from  the  praAical  inferences.     Though  sir  Brooke 
by  taking  for  their  ground  the  abftraft  nature  and   ^^^^^^^\ 
origin  of  man,  of  which  we  can  know  but  little, 
inftead  of  his  paffions  and  affedlions,  and  feelings 
and  ncceflities  in  fociety,  of  which  we  may  know 
a  great  deal,  the  authors  of  this  declaration  may 
have  narrowed  and  weakened  their  foundations ; 
yet  it  muft  be  granted  that  the  practical  pofitions 
are  for  the  mod  part  found  and  true.     All  that 
is  real  may  be  fafely  admitted ;  all  that  is  theo- 
retical is  at  beft  doubtful  and  controvertible.  *  To 
explain  my  meaning,  I  will  firft  examine  the  ab- 
ilrad  notions,  and  then  the  pradical  inflitutions  of 
this  celebrated  declaration  of  rights :  and  in  this 
examination,  I  think,  it  will  appear,  that  all  the 
advantages   aflferted,   as    pretended   confequences 
deriving  from-  thcfe  abftraft  rights,  we  have  long 
been  in  full  poiTeflion  of,  under  the  Englifli  go- 
vernment. 

I.  Men  are  born^  and  always  continue^  free^  and 
equal  in  r0^£l  of  their  rights :  civil  diftin£fions  there- 
fore  can  be  founded  only  on  public  utility. 

Theorems,  which  are  to  ferve  for  fundamental 
principles,  (liould  be  undeniably  proved,  and  con- 
fift  of  terms  perfcftly  defined.  Inftead  of  this, 
we  arc  here  prefented  with  a  propofition,  confifting 
of  two  parts,  but  diftantly  connedted  with  each 
other :  the  firft  fo  general  as  to  be  almoft  unin- 
telligible, falfe  if  taken  in  fad,  and  problematical 
in  theory;  and  the  fecond,  narrowed  at  once  to  the 
i»pfidcration  of  a  particular  fubordinate  regulation, 

U  3  which 
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Sir  Brooke  which  happened  at  that  moment  to  ftand  in  the 
way  of  the  pretenfions  of  the  deputies  of  the  tiers 
Stat  to  aflume  the  whole  powers  of  government. 

Before  the  truth  of  the  firft  part  can  be  admitted 
or  deniedj  it  would  be  neceffary  to  affix  fome  pre- 
cife  idea  to  the  terms  of  which  it  is  compofed. 
When  it  is  ftated^  as  a  maximum,  that  ^^  men  are 
**  born,  and  always  continue,  free,^  we  (hould  at 
lead  have  been  informed  what  is  intended  by  the 
word  free.  "  There  is  no  term,**  fays  Montef- 
quieu,  '*  which  has  received  more  various  figni- 
^^  fications,  or  has  (buck  men's  minds  in  fo  many 
**  different  manners,  as  the  word  liiferty  ♦/* 

Political 

*  This  is  the  reft  of  the  paflkge : 

*'  Some  have  taken  it  for  the  facility  of  depofing  the  peribni 

**  to  whom  they  had  given  a  tyrannical  power ;  others,  for  the 

**  fiuniity  of  de6Hng  thofe  whom  they  are  to  obey ;  othen,  for 

**  the  right  to  be  armed,  and  the  power  of  exercifing  violence; 

**  fome,  for  the  privilege  of  being  governed  by  a  perfoo  of 

^*  their  own  nation,  or  by  their  own  laws.    A  certain  people, 

**  for  a  long  time,  took  liberty,  for  the  cuftom  of  wearing  a 

**  long  beard.    Some  have  attached  this  name  to  one  form  of 

^*  government,  and  have  excluded  from  it  all  others.    Tbofe 

-^  who'have  a  tafte  for  republican  government  have  placed  it  ia 

*<  that  government ;  thoie  who  have  enjoyed  a  monarchical  go« 

<<  vemment  have  given  it  to  a  monarchy.    In  fhort,  each  have 

<*  beftowed  the  appellation  of  liherty  on  the  government  moft 

**  conformable  to  their  cuftoms  and  their  inclinations ;   and  ai 

*'  in  a  republic  men  have  not  always  before  their  eyes,  and  in 

^*  fo  preffing  a  manner,  the  inilruments  of  the  evils  of  which 

**  they  complain,  as  the  laws  appear  to  fpeak  more,  and  the 

**  executors  of  the  law  appear  to  fpeak  lefs ;  it  is  common  to 

f  place  it  in  republics^  and  to  exclude  it  from  monarchies. 

••And 
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PeUtical  liberty  is  indeed  afterwards  defined  in  sir  Brooke 
this  declaration,  lo  confift  of  "  the  power  of  doing  ^^^^Jj^ij 
**  wbaiever  does  wt  injure  another  as  limited  by  the 
"  Aiw/'  But  this  fort  of  liberty  growing  out  of 
the  eftablifhed  law,  and  befpeaking  therefore  the 
pre-exiftence  of  legal  government^  cannot  be  the 
fame  with  the  natural  and  original  freedom  of  man, 
here  declared  to  be  one  of  his  ^^Jacred^  unalienable^ 
"  imprefcriptibk  rights**  previous  to  the  eftablifti- 
ment  of  all  government.  "  l^be  principle  which  is 
^^  to  direS  the  claims  of  the  citizen^'*  mud  be  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  the  refult  of  the  laws  formed  in 
confequence  of  thefe  claims.  When  liberty  is  de- 
clared in  one  place  to  be  "  a  natural^  imprefcrip* 
"  tible  right  of  man ;"  and  in  another  to  be  "  a 
"  power  limited  by  law  ;"  two  different  forts  of  li- 
berty muft  be  meaned;  and  the  diftindion  not 
being  marked,  there  is  a  confufion  of  natural  li- 
berty with  civil  liberty.  To  make  the  fame  thing 
the  origin  and  principle  of  law,  and  the  refult  and 
confequence  of  the  laws,  is  a  vicious  circle.  So 
that  when  it  is  afferted,  fpeaking  of  Frenchmen 
or  Europeans,  that  men  are  bom,  and  always  con- 
tinue^frecy  and  equal  in  reJpeEt  of  rights,  the  liberty 
fpoken  of  is  not  natural  liberty,  becaufe  under 
every  government  natural  liberty  muft  have  been 

••  And  at  in  democracies  the  people  appear  to  do  pretty  near 
"  what  ihcy  will,  liberty  has  been  confidered  as  belonging  pe- 
••  culiarly  to  that  fort  of  government,  becaufe  the  power  of  the 
^  people  hai  been  confounded  with  the  iihriy  of  the  people." 

£/]^rit  Jts  Lois,  1.  xi.  c.  x. 

U  4  already 
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Sir  Brook*  already  given  in  exchange  for  the  benefits  of  fot 
ciety ;  and  it  is  not  chU  liberty,  becaufe  civil  li- 
berty, depending,  upon  the  laws,  cannot  cxift  be- 
fore the  laws— rWhat  liberty  then  is  it } 

The  equality  of  the  rights  of  man  is  fubjeft  to 
the  fame  difficulties.  If  this  equality  is  aflerted  to 
be  a  natural  right,  previous  to  the  inftitution  offocietj^ 
the  contrary  aflertion  is  ftill  more  probable  5  for  in 
a  pure  ftate  of  nature,  right  and  power  fecm  to  be 
perfe&ly  equivalent  terms ;  producing  a  fyftem  of 
inequality,  rather  than  of  equality*;  and  in  Jociety 
(as  is  immediately  afterwards  dated  in  this  very 
propofition)  civil  diftindtions  tnuft  be  founded,  not 
on  natural  rights,  but  on  **  public  utility** 

The  fecond  part  of  this  grand  political  problem, 
this  corner.ftonc  of  the  immenfe  edifice  of  univer- 
fal  government,  is  nothing,  either  in  fubftance  or 
authority,  but  the  declaration  of  a  particular  body 
pf  men,  in  regard  to  a  partial  regulation,  upon 
'which  their  own  authority  happened  at  that  mo- 
ment to  depend.'  As  a  general  pofition,  the  term 
ihould  obvioufly  have  been  civil  injfitutions,  com- 
prehending every  kind  of  civil  eftablifliment  as  well 
as  th^t  of  perfonal  diftinSiions ;  but  then  it  could 
not  have  fervcd  the  particular  turn  for^  which  it 
ivas  fabricated.  Before  the  deputies  from  the  tiers 
etat  to  the  flates-general  could  pretend  to  any  right 

♦  Aniong  the  gregarious  or  domefticatcd  animals,  there  is  no 
equality— the  ftrongcft  ft^g  is  jnaftcr  of  the  rut,  and  ihe  ftoutcft 
p>ck  lord  of  the  dunghill,  ^ 
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declare  their  body  to  be  the  only  reprefentatives  Sir  Brook# 
the  nation,  it  was  neceflary  to  vote  away  the  t^*^^) 
fil  diftinSiotu  upon  which  the  claims  of  the  other 
anches  of  the  ftates  were  founded.  So  that  we 
ive  here  a  part  of  an  aflembly,  deputed  by  a  pare 
'  the  nation,  founding  its  authority  upon  its  own 
sclaration,  and  giving  itfelf  univerfal  dominion 
]r  its  own  vote.  It  firil  declares  that  all  civil  dif- 
ndions  can  only  be  founded  on  public  utility, 
Qd  then  aflumes  to  itfelf  (the  higheft  of  all  diftinc^ 
ms)  the  ezcluiive  right  of  declaring  in  what 
iiblic  utility  con  (ids;  and,  as  might  eafily  be  fore- 
ren,  refblying  that  it  confifts  in  placing  the  whole 
lowers  of  the  ftate  in  their  own  hands — and  this 
ledaration,  dictated  by  perfonal  intereft,  and  di- 
eted to  a  partial  purpofe,  is  propofed  to  us  as  a 
loiverial  principle  "  of  divine  origin ;"  of  more 
xdue  io  ibe  world  than  all  the  laws  and  fiatutt^  that 
Htveyst  been  promulgated.'* 

II.  The  end  of  all  political  aj/bfiafion^  is^  the  pre* 
trvation  of  the  natural  and  imprefcriptible  rights  of 
nan,  and  thefe  rights  are  liberty,  property,  fecurity, 
wi  rejijlance  of  oppreffion. 

This  theorem  is  as  obfcure  and  indefinite  and 
lifputable  as  the  lad.  It  is  at  lead  as  probable  to 
ay — "  That  the  end  of  all  political  aflbciation  is 
"the  happincfs  and  well-being  of  men  in  fociety  j 
**  and  that  liberty,  property,  &c.  are  to  be  pre- 
*'fcrvtd  as  far  as  they  contribute  to  the  gcne- 
^'  fal  happinefs.*'    Bcfides,  the  terms  liberty,  pro^ 

fertj^ 
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Kr  Brooke  ferty^  ficufUy^  arc  capable  of  a  variety  of  figi 

^"^  cations. 

Liberty  is  one  of  the  tneans  of  happincfs^  but 
happinefs  itfelf.  It  is  only  goodj  as  it  gives 
power  of  enjoying  the  good  which  we  pofl) 
where  there  is  nothing  to  enjoy,  it  is  ufelefs ;  wl 
it  can  only  be  employed  in  doing  evil  to  ourfd 
or  others,  it  is  pernicious.  A  man  caft  away  u] 
a  barren  rock  would  willingly  exchange  his  ]ib( 
for  confinement  in  the  king's  bench  prifon ;  an< 
ihot  up  an  idiot  or  a  madman,  is  an  a6t  of 
manity.  Civil  liberty,  therefore,  coi^fifts  as  m 
in  the  reftraint  as  in  the  exercife  of  natural  libe 
and  mud  be  confidered  as  fecondary  to  happin 
and  made  fubordinate  to  all  laws  and  inftituti 
for  the  good  of  the  whole;  left,  by  facrificing  e^ 
thing  clfe  to  its  prefervation,  it  (hould  become 
thing  but  the  permiflion  to  be  miferable.  ** 
"  bcrty,"  fays  Rouffeau,  **  muft  always  follow 
"  fate  of  the  laws;  it  muft  reign  or  perifti  with  the 
How  exclufive  property  derives  from  the  nat 
rights  of  man,  I  tliink  it  would  be  more  than  c 
cult  to  (hew. 

Security  is  alfo  here  a  very  vague  term.  Sea 
firom  external  enemies  depends  upon  the  rela 
ftrength  and  courage  of  the  nation  :  fecurity  i 
each  other,  upon  good  morals  and  ftrong 
powerfully  enforced.  <*  It  is  the  ftrength  of 
«•  ftate,"  fays  Rouffeau,  <«  which  makes  thef 
"  rity  of  its  members.*' 
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itid  to  call  refiftance  of  oppreffion  one  of  *^  the  sir  Bfwke 
ids  of  political  affociation/*  feems  little  Icfs  .^^^^'^ 
I  noofenfe.    In  civil  fociety  the  natural  right 
^lifting  particular  oppreffion  is  transferred  from 
individual  to  the  laws ;  and  for  the  government 
pre-fuppofe  in  itfclf  an  intention  to  opprefs  the 
*ple,  and  to  eftabliQi  a  right  and  power  to  refift 
3wn  decrees,  feems  quite  abfurd. 
II.  The  nation  is  ejfentially  the  fource  of  all  fo- 
f,  nor  can  any  individual  or  at^  body  of  men  be  en^ 
ed  to  any  authority  which  is  not  exprefsly  derived 
m  it. 

We  are  fomewhere  told,  that  Philip  the  fecond's 
1  faid  to  him,  "  If  all  your  fubjefts  were  to 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  fay  no  every  time  you 
ay  yes,  and  yes  every  time  you  fay  no— where 
xrould  be  then  Philip  ?''  If  this  fort  of  confent  is 
re  alluded  to,  certainly  no  law  or  power  or  fove- 
gnty  can  exift  any  where  without  it :  but  if  an 
rejed  aflent  is  intended,  the  aiTertion  is  fubjeft 
infinite  difficulty.  Is  it  aflerted  of  what  iV,  or 
what  ought  to  be  f  What  is  meaned  by  the  na- 
n?  Every  individual  colleftively,  or  a  majority 
them  only  ?  If  the  former,  how  is  the  opinion 
each  to  be  collefted,  fo  as  to  form  a  general  opi- 
ya  ?  If  the  latter,  how  is  the  majority  to  be  af* 
rtained  ?  Is  a  majority  of  one  voice,  for  inftance, 
give  half  the  nation  a  power  to  control  the 
her  half?  Thefe  are  not  mere  fubftitutes,  but 
fential  to  underfbinding  what  is  here  meaned  to 
:  eftablilhed*    And  this  pofition  after  aU,  under- 

(land 


Sir  Brooke  ftsLud  it  how  you  Will,  amounts  to  no  more  thao 
^Boothby.^  ^j^^^  ^  jg^f^f^cy  is  thc  onljT  legitimate  form  of  go- 
vernment ;  a  point  that  ever  has  been  and  ever, 
will  be  fubjedfc  to  eternal  difpute,  which  afluredly 
neither  the  French  abbe  nor  the  American  ez-fe- 
cretary  are  commifEoned  to  determine.  lo  the- 
mean  time,  individuals  and  bodies  of  men  will 
every  where  remain  entitled  to  all  the  authority 
given  to  them  iy  the  laws  for  the  public  utilitjy  as 
long  as  they  receive  the  obedience,  which  is  the 
tacit  confent  of  the  people,  whatever  is  the  form  or 
may  have  been  the  beginning  or  original  fource  of 
the  government.  ^ 

IV.  Political  liberty  confifts  in  the  power  of  dob^  i 
whatever  does  not  injure  another.     The  exercife  of  tk  . 
natural  rights  of  every  man  has  no  other  limit  tba 
tbofe  which  are  neceffary  to  fecure  to  every  man  ibe 
free  exercife  ofthefe  rights;  and  tbefe  limits  are  de- 
terminable only  iy  the  law. 

V.  The  law  ought  to  prohibit  only  anions  hurtful  i9 
fociety.     fFhat  is  not  prohibited  by  law  Jhould  not  he 

hindered^  nor  Jhould  ai/iy  one  be  compelled  to  that  wbub 
the  hw  does  not  require. 

Thefe  two  articles  taken  together  are  reduciUc 
to  a  fliort  form-r^"  That  good  government  confifb 
<^  in  juft  and  equitable  laws  ;  and  political  liberty 
'*  in  the  power  of  doing  whatever  is  not  prohibited 
^*  by  the  laws/'-^q^  e.  d. 

But  the  good  abbe,  by  introducing  natural  rights^ 
and  confounding  them  with  civil  liberty^^iht  prio* 
ciples  of  government  with  the  operations  of  the 

iaw-» 
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r — ^has  contrived  to  render  thefe  plain  truths  SirBrdoka 
rolved  and  obfcure.  \ 

VL  The  law  is  an  expreffion  of  the  will  of  the  com^ 
mity.  All  citizens  have  a  right  to  concur  either  per^ 
lally  or  iy  their  reprefentatives  on  its  formation.  It 
)Mld  be  the  fame  to  all,  whether  itproteSs  orpum/bes : 
\d  all,  being  equal  in  i^s  Jight,  are  equally  eligible  to 
I  honours,  places,  and  employments,  according  to  their 
ferent  abilities,  without  any  other  diJiinSion  than  that 
eated  by  their  virtues  and  talents. 

The  definition  of  the  law  contained  in  the  be* 
inning  of  this  article  is  at  bed  vague  and  incom- 
icte.  A  complete  definition  is  exclufively  appii* 
ible  to  the  thing  defined,  and  to  nothing  elfe ; 
lit  every  expreffion  of  the  will  of  the  community  is 
ntainly  not  a  law :  there  may  be  an  expreffion 
'the  will  of  the  community  for  war,  or  for  peace ; 
)T  the  removal  of  a  miniiler,  or  for  the  reform  of 
ly  particular  abufe ;  and  though  the  expreffion  of 
V  will  of  the  community,  when  Itrong  and  general , 
ill  and  ought  to  be  effedtual  for  thefe  purpofes, 
lis  expreffion  cf  the  will  of  the  community  does  not 
mflitute  and  cannot  be  called  a  law.  And  this 
^finition  fails,  not  only  in  the  want  of  general  ap^ 
ication,  but  in  the  want  of  general  truth:  for,  ex- 
:pt  in  a  fimple  democracy,  the  law  never  is  or 
m  be  the  expreffion  of  the  will  of  the  whole  com* 
mty,  but  the  expreflions  of  the  wills  of  that  part 
f  the  community  delegated  or  other  wife  appointed 
Mr  the  purpofe  of  framing  laws. 

A  law  may  perlups  be  defined  to  be  **  a  general, 

*^  promul- 
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Sir  Brooke  "  promulgated  regulation^  for  the  benefit  of  ibfii 
■^     ^  ^\  ^^  community ;  enforced  by  the  powers  of  the  laws;"  I 
^nd  she  law  to  be  ^'  the  aggregate  fenfe  of  all  thefe  1 
regulations  :''  and  the  aflent  of  the  people  to  the 
laws  is  proved  by  their  obedience  to  them. 

The  fame  confufion  of  the  right  of  making  laws 
with  the  power  of  executing  them,  and  with  the 
juftice  of  their  principle,  is  continued  through  thii 
^icle.    Let  us  endeavour  to  difentangle  them. 

The  eftabliflied  and  exifting  law,  whatever  maf 
have  been  its  origin,  is  only  an  exprejion  of  the  wiU 
ef  the  whole  community y  as  it  is  aifented  to  by  tadt 
acquiefcence  ;  otherwife  it  would  be  neceflary  for 
every  fucccffive  member  of  the  community  to  ex- 
prefs  his  formal  confent  to  each  of  them  refpec- 
lively. 

When  it  is  faid  that  "  alUiV/z^w  have  a  right  to 
concur  either  ferfonally  or  by  their  reprefentatius 
in  the  formation  of  every  law,'*  two  modes  of 
legiflation,  varying  moft  effentially  from  each  other, 
are  propofed  as  equivalent,  and  of  indifferent  choice. 
According  to  the  principle  here  laid  down,  the 
right  of  choofing  whether  he  will  legiflate  in  his 
own  perfon  or  by  deputy  muft  always  continue 
perfonally  to  refide  in  each  individual  citizen.  The 
will  of  each  and  every  one  muft  therefore  be  clearly 
and  exprefsly  announced  before,  in  this  view,  any 
body  of  delegates  can  be  confidered  as  a  complete 
reprefentation  of  all,  and  competent  to  difpofe  of 
the  general  volition.  Nay  more,  thefe  citizens 
may  refume  the  power  of  legiflating  perfonally 

whenever 
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merer  they  pleafe,  or  fcparate  themfelves  into  ^-^  Brookd 
sral  communities,  each  legiflating  in  its  own    Boothby,^ 
oner,  if  they  cannot  agree  upon  any  common 
de ;  fo  that,  according  to  this  principle,  no  fixed 
permanent  government  can  ever  be  eflablilhed*; 
1  the  word  ciHzen  is  employed  to  fignify  a  mem- 
r  of  the  community,  before  the  formation  of  its 
nftitution  or  form  of  government ;  whereas  the 
)fe  of  the  word  depends  upon  ib  relation  to  fome 
evious  eflablifhed  order  of  things  ;    and  has 
crefore  never  been  the  lame  in  any  two  govern- 
ents  that  have  exifled. 

That  ihe  law  Jhould  be  the  fame  to  all^  is  felf- 
'ident ;  for  a  rule  that  does  not  bind  the  whole 
unmunity  is  not  a  lawy  but  a  partial  regulation* 
he  arbitrary  decree  of  a  tyrant  is  a  conmiand- 
tent,  and  not  a  law« 

That  rewards  and  punijhments  ought  to  be  equally 
ifeufedy  is  alfo  obvious ;  becaufe  they  are  difpenfed 
]r  the  law.  But  though  all  men  are  equal  in  the 
ibt  of  the  law^  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that 
U  men  are  equally  eligible  to  all  honours y  places ^  and 
uployments ;  becaufe  thefe,  not  being  amongft  the 
atural  rights  retained  under  the  new  fandion  of 
Kiety,  no  man  has  any  claim  upon  them  in  right 
f  his  abilities y  or  virtues y  or  talents — becaufe  they 

•  Upon  the  22d  of  December,  1791,  on  the  king's  rqedioii 
r  the  decree  againft  the  non-juring  ecclefiafUcs,  a  member  of 
le  Ditionai  aflembly  adhially  moved  to  propofe  the'  decree  to 
c&nOiooed  by  the  eledors  of  the  eighty-three  departments ! 
ad  die  municipality  af  Mayenne  executed  the  decree,  notwith- 
bm&gtt  did  Dot pafs into  a  law! 

are 
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Bivioke  are  feldom  calculated  as  r^c&Wj— bceaufe  tbc 
^,-, -^  are  not  conferred  by  the  lawSy  but  by  the  pcrfon 
executing  the  government  under  the  laws;  anc 
becaufe,  according  to  the  very  principles  laid  down 
here,  diJiinSions  are  exceptions  from  the  natural 
equality  of  man,  to  which  no  man  can  claim  anj 
right,  and  which  can  therefore  be  only  founded  9i 
fublic  utility  j  and  being  created  by  fociety  for  lis 
Convenience  and  advantage  only,  are  to  be  given 
in  the  way  moft  likely  to  contribute  to  the  end 
for  which  they  were  inftituted,  without  regard  to 
any  other  confideration  ♦. 

VII.  No  manjhould  be  accufed^  arrefied^  or  held  in 
confinement^  except  in  cafes  determined  by  the  lawj  and 
according  to  the  form  which  it  has  prefcribed  (copied 
from  our  great  charter).  All  who  promote^  folicitj  or 
execute^  or  caufe  to  be  executed^  arbitrary  orders^  cugbt 
to  be  punijhedy  and  every  citizen  called  upon  or  apprt- 
bended  according  to  the  law  ought  immediately  to  obtfi 

*  D*AlemberC  gives  a  good  reafon  why  diftiadlioQs  muil  be 
given  to  birth  and  fortune,  rather  than  to  talents. 

**  Les  hommes  ne  pouvant  etre  cgaux,  il  eft  n&elTaire  poor 
**  que  la  difTerence  entre  les  uns  et  les  autres  foit  afliiree  k 
**  paifible,  qu'elle  foit  appuy^  fur  des  avantages  qui  ne  puiiTeiit 
**  £tre  ni  difputes  ni  ni6s :  or  c'eft  ce  qu'on  trouve  dans  U 
••  naiifancc  &  dans  la  fortune,"        JEjffai/ur  Us  Gens  dc  Lettrts* 

Id  another  place  he  adds,  *'  Quand  Tautcur  (Monteiquieuj 
^  parle  de  Tegalite  dans  les  democracies,  il  n*entend  pas  uoe 
♦*  egalit6  extreme,  abfolue,  et  par  confcquent  cbimeriquc ;  il 
«« entend  cct  heureux  equilibre  qui  rend  tons  les  ckoycns 
«*  egalement  foumis  aux  lois  et  6galement  intcreflcs  a  ks  ob- 
*•  fcrver/*  Anttlyfi  de  VEJ^it  des  Uli* 
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ini  renders  him/elf  culpable  hy  rejijiance.  That  is,  sir  Brooks 
tranflated  into  common-langiiage,  the  laws  ought  ^j^^^^ 
to  be  obeyed,  and  thofe  who  refift  the  laws  ought 

to  be  puniftied. — q^.  e.  d. 
f       VIII.  The  law  ought  to  impofe  no  other  penalties 

hitfucb  as  are  abfolutely  and  evidently  neceffary  ;  and 

no  one  ought  to  be  punijhed  but  in  virtue  of  a  law  pro-- 

mulgated  before  the  offence^  and  legally  applied. 
The  firft  part  of  this  ^rticldi  prefcribes  a  juft 

and  humane  regulation  of  penal  laws  i  the  fecond 

may  admit  of  a  doubt  *. 

IX.  Every  man  being  prefumed  innocent  till  he  has 
been  convi£ledy  whenever  his  detention  becomes  indif 
fenfabky  all  rigour  to  him  more  than  is  neceffary  to  fe^ 
imre  bis  perfon  ought  to  be  provided  againft  by  law. 

It  were  well  if  this  article  were  engraved  upon 
the  walls  of  every  Icgiflative  aflembly-room,  and 
every  court  of  criminal  judicature  in  the  world. 

X.  No  man  ought  to  be  tholejled  on  account  of  his 
9ptnionSj  not  even  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions^ 
provided  his  avowal  of  them  does  not  dijlurb  the  public 
trder  eftablifhed  by  law. 

Didtated  by  reafon  and  common  fenfe. 

XI.  T^he  unreftrained  communication  of  thoughts 
ttnd  opinions  being  one  of  the  moji  precious  rights  of 
num^  every  citizen  may  fpeak^  writCy  and  publifh  freely^ 

*  "  L'ufage  dc8  peuples  les  plus  libres  qui  aient  jamais  6tc 
•*  fur  la  terrc  rac  fait  croire  qu'il  y  a  des  cas  ou  il  faut  mcttrc 
'*  pour  un  moment  un  voile  fur  la  liberie  comme  Ton  cach« 
**  Ics  ftatues  des  dicux." 

Ejp.  dis  LoiSf  I.  xii,  c.  xii.  fitr  les  Bills  afptlUf  fJtteinJre. 

VOL.  II.    *  X  provided 
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Sir  Brooke  provided  be  is  refponfible  for  the  abufe  of  this  liberty 
J^^^^  in  cafes  determined  by  the  law. 

Equally  reafonable  and  true. 

XII.  A  public  force  being  neceffary  to  give  fecuritj 
to  the  rights  of  men  and  of  citizens^  that  force  is  infii- 
tut  ed  for  the  benefit  of  the  community^  and  not  for  the 
particular  benefit  of  the  per f on  with  whom  it  is  entrujlel 

A  truth. 

XIII.  A  common  contribution  being  neceffary  for  tit 
fupport  of  the  public  forcCy  and  for  defraying  the  other 
expcnces  of  government ^  it  ought  to  be  divided  equallf 
among  the  members  of  the  community  according  to  their 
abilities. 

Another  truth. 

XIV.  Every  citizen  has  a  rights  either  by  himfelfor 
bis  reprefentativCy  to  a  free  voice  in  determining  the 
necejftty  of  public  contributions ^  the  appropriation  of 
them^  and  their  amount ^  mode  of  affeff7nenty  and  duration. 

The  right  of  the  people,  by  thenifclvcs  or  iheir 
reprefentatives,  in  every  fiee  government,  to  pro- 
pofe  and  aflent  to  taxes,  or  in  oiher  words  to  tax 
themfelves,  feems  to  be  confcquent  upon  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  all  civil  fociety— 
Jecurity  of  property.  Society  having  originally 
guaranteed  to  every  man  this  property,  cannot 
afterwards  touch  it  without  his  confent ;  and  taxes 
being  nothing  more  than  a  general  contributioa 
for  the  public  advantage,  the  people  have  a  right 
to  judge  for  themfelves,  whether  the  benefit  pro- 
pofed  be  equal  to  the  tax  propofed,  and  to  make 
the  purchafc  or  not  as  they  fee  fit.     And  this  is 

a  right 
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« right  of  which  the  people  ought  to  be  above  all  Sir  Brooke 
others  tenacious ;  for  a  nation  that  fubmits  to  be  ^  ^  ^'i 
taxed  at  the  will  of  perfons  benefited  by  the  tax, 
and  not  paying  the  tax,  hold  their  liberty  •  on  a 
very  precarious  foundation. 

XV.  Every  community  has  a  right  to  demand  of 
(dl  Us  agents  an  account  of  their  conduii. 

This  pofition  is  too  vague  and  general  to  con- 
vey any  praftical  or  precife  idea.  What  is  meaned 
by  a  community  ?  the  whole  nation ;  or  any  par- 
ticular body  of  men  incorporated  under  the  law  ? 
Does  it  mean  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  call 
their  reprcfentatives  to  account ;  or  that  the  legif- 
laiive  power  poffcfles  this  right  over  the  executive 
power  ?  Or  does  it  mean  no  more  than  that  all 
public  officers  ought  to  be  amenable  to  the  laws 
for  mifconduft  ? 

XVI.  Every  community  in  which  a  feparatian  of 
powers  and  a  fecurity  of  rights  is  not  provided  for^ 
wants  a  conjlitution. 

As  every  conftitution  confills  in  the  dijiribution 
of  the  different  powers,  and  in  the  laws  giving  and 
ficuring  rights,  the  general  truth  of  this  pofition 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  this  feparation  of  powers 
ought  furely  to  have  been  farther  explained :  a 
popular  declaration  of  rights  ought  to  be  intelligible 
to  all,  and  very  few  1  believe  will  underftand  what 
is  meaned  by  z  reparation  of  powers.  ^«  All  is  loft," 
fays  Montefquieu,  **  if  the  fame  man,  or  the  fame 

♦  Nothing  has  ever  appeared  to  me  more  juft  than  the  cauft 
•f  rcfiftance  in  America. 

X  Z  ^^  body 
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«ir  Brooke  *'  body  of  the  principal  men  or  nobles,  or  of  thC 
^Boothby.^  ^^  people,  exercife  the  three  powers,  that  of  making 
*'  laws — that  of  executing  the  public  refolutions— 
**  and  that  of  judging  the  crimes  and  differences 
^*  of  particulars."  Were  the  framers  of  this  de- 
claration afraid  to  explain  themfelves  on  this  im^. 
portant  fubjed  ? 

If  a  Jefaraticn  of  powers  is  fo  effential  to  the  rv- 
ijicfice  of  a  conftitutioriy  why  was  not  the  principle 
of  this  reparation  laid  down  among  thefe  funda- 
mental pofitions  ?  Are  we  not  led  to  fufpeft  from 
this  fiknce,  that  the  national  aflembly  meaned  to 
come  to  this  feparation  as  late  and  as  little  as 
^  might  be  found  poflible  ?  Would  to  God  the  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  powers  daily  exercifed  by  the 
legiflativc  aflembly  did  not  give  too  much  force 
to  this  fufpicion  *  ! 

XVI I.  The  right  to  property  being  inviolabk  and 
/acred J  no  one  ought  to  he  deprived  of  it^  except  in  cafes 
of  evident  public  neceffity  legally  afcertainedy  and  on 
condition  of  a  previous  juji  indemnity. 

This  article,  fo  far  from  being  evidently  true 
as  a  general  pofition,  or  confequent  upon  what 
has  gone  before,  has,  I  think,  a  fufpicious  afpeft. 
Jf  the  right  to  property  is  inviolable  aiid  facredy  by 
what  fort  of  legality  is  that  public  neceflity  to  be 
afcertained  by  which  its  inviolability  and  facred 
cl^arader  at  once  ceafe  ?   or  to  whom  is  the  right 

*  In  December  1791,  oneLcTailleus  had  his  houfe  violated, 
and  his  perfon  and  papers  (eized,  by  an  order  from  a  commictct 
of  the  national  alTcinbly. 

4  to 
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to  be  cntrufted  to  fufpcnd  or  take  away  rights  that  sir  Bnwk* 
arc  dechired  inviolable  and  facrcd  ?  I  know  that  ^^"^^^^y- 
in    free    governments  the   legiflature  fometimcs 
obliges  individuals  to  fell  fome  fmall  parts  of  their 
property  to  procure  fome  great  public  convenience; 
but  1  confefs  I  have  always  confidered  the  exercifc 
of  this  power  rather  juftified  by  the  fmallncfs  of 
the  injury,  than  by  any  principle  of  juftice.     The 
principle  laid  down  in  this  article  is  befides  evi. 
dcntly  in  contradiftion  with  that  of  Article  XIV. 
I  think  I  have  (hewn,  that  in  this  declaration  of 
rights  the  abftraft  philofophical  principles  are  all 
at  beft  problematical  and  obfcurej  but  the  dan-, 
ger  of  their  uncertainty  is  for  the  moft  part  obvi- 
ated by  the  praftical  application   of  them — the 
real  claims.    And  there  is  not  one  of  thefe  real 
claims  which  every  Englifliman  will  not  inftantly 
recognize  as  his    conftitutional  right  *'  inherited 
"  from  his  fathers,  and  fettled  upon  his  children* 
"  That  all  men  (hould  be  equally  bound  by  the 
«  law — that  every  man   fliould  have   the  power 
"  of   doing    every   thing   which    the    law    does 
"  not  prohibit — that    no  man   fliould  be   impri- 
**  foned   or  otherwife  molcfted    but  as    the  law 
"  prefcribes — religious  toleration — liberty  of  the 
"  prefs — that  taxes  fliould  be  equally  laid,   and 
"  laid  by  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people — that 
•*  the  agents  or  minifters  of  the  government  fliould 
"  be  amenable  to  public  impeachment — the  in- 
"  violabiiityof  private  property" — are  all  thelong- 
cftabliflied  rights  of  Engliflimen* 

X3  The 
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Sir  Brooke  The  foundations  of  our  conftitution  are  deep 
and  {Irong :  they  are  laid  in  education  and  babit^ 
in  manners  and  religion,  in  cuftom  and  opinion; 
they  are  farther  ftrengthened  by  our  fentiments 
and  afFcftion,  by  refpeft  and  veneration,  by  filial 
piety  and  parental  regard,  by  patriot  pride,  and 
public  honour  and  national  glory.  The  Britifli 
conftitution,  like  her  native  oak,  the  fymbol  and 
the  inftrument  of  her  naval  pre-eminence,  ftrikes 
its  roots  as  deep  into  the  earth  as  it  extends  its 
branches  towards  heaven.  The  ftorms  of  faftion 
or  the  blafts  of  arbitrary  power  may  agitate  its 
head,  but  cannot  difturb  its  bafis.  After  contend- 
ing with  a  world  in  arms,  it  ftill  flourilhes  in  full 
vigour  and  beauty  ;  and  will  remain  to  give  fliel- 
ter  to  generations  yet  unborn. 

The  foundation  of  the  new  government  in 
France  is,  1  fear,  neither  fo  deeply  laid  nor  con- 
ftrudted  of  fuch  folid  and  durable  materials.  By 
fixing  their  conftitution  upon  difputable  abftraft 
notions,  fuch  as  the  natural  and  original  equality  or 
unity  of  many  they  feem  not  only  to  have  taken 
fandy  and  fluftuating  ground,  but  to  have  laid 
their  foundations  as  it  were  above  ground ;  open 
to  every  injury,  and  expofcd  to  every  attack.  In 
focicties,  fuch  as  they  are,  and  muft  ever  be, 
where  commerce  and  the  arts  and  the  confequent 
inequalities  of  fortunes  and  conditions  exift,  the 
pradtice  will  remain  at  perpetual  variance  with 
thcfe  principles;  which  cannot  therefore  by  any 
mcUownefs  of  time  be  brought  to  mix  or  affimilatc 

with 
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with  the  common  feelings  and  opinions  of  men.  sir  Brooke 
Inftead  of  uniting  the  exifting  forces  in  one  focus,  J^^^^^^y-^ 
they  are  placed  in  eternal  oppofition  and  conten- 
tion with  each  other.  It  is  made  the  permanent 
intereft  of  the  powerful  to  deftroy,  and  of  the  rich 
to  corrupt ;  and  confequently  of  the  people  to  re- 
main in  a  perpetual  (late  of  warfare  *. 

The 

*  The  following  melancholy  picture  of  the  actual  flate  of 
this  regenerated  nation  was  exhibited  at  the  Jacobin  club  on  the 
i8th  of  December^  1791,  by  Mr.  Rhccdercr,  one  of  the  principal 
maDagers  of  the  revolution,  and  a  leading  orator  in  the  confci^ 
tutivc  affcmbly— 

*•  We  have  not  peace;  and  yet  we  have  not  begun  the  war. 

"  We  are  at  war ;  for  the  rebels  without  are  in  arms,  are  or- 
ganifed  in  legions  ;  for  they  have  declared  chiefs;  for  theie 
chiefb  have  publifhed  manifeftoes. 

•*  We  are  at  war ;  for  Frenchmen  are  vexed  and  infulted  in 
all  the  neighbouring  nations. 

"  We  are  at  war ;  for  what  are  our  revolted  pricfls,  what  are 
our  anti-patriot  clubs,  but  difguifcd  fcClions  of  the  army  at 
Coblentz  ? 

"  We  are  at  war ;  not  indeed  at  open  war,  and  why?  becaufe 
wc  are  undermined,  hecaufe  we  are  infulted,  becaufc  we  are  out- 
raged, with  the  fame  impunity  as  if  we  were  already  conquered ; 
becaufe  to  treat  us  as  vanquilhed  it  u  unnecclTary  to  be  at  the  rifk 
or  trouble  to  vanquiQi  us. 

"  What  is  the  peculiar  chara^^eridic  of  this  war  ?  Is  it  fimply 
a  foreign  war  ?  a  war  of  king  ajjainfl  king,  or  even  of  people 
againft  people  ?  No  ;  it  is  a  war  of  man  agninft  man,  of  French- 
man againft  Frenchman,  of  bmthcr  againll  brother,  combined 
with  a  war  of  prince  agaiiilt  nation.  It  is  a  civil  war  couibincd 
with  a  foreign  war. 

*'  It  is  a  war  of  nobilitv  agninft  equality,  of  prv'Icgc  ng.iinfl 

the  common  condition,  cf  all  the  vices  againlt  public  and  private 

morals,  of  t\txy  fort  of  tyranny  againft  every  fon  of  liberty  and , 

lecunty. 

X  4  «  The 
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Sir  Brooke  Thc  Only  government  we  read  of,  which  took 
Boothby.^  ^j^^  natural  equality  of  man  for  its  bafis,  is  thc 
republic  of  Sparta  ;  and  there  the  equahty  was  not 
abftrad  and  nominal,  but  real  and  eflFeftual.  Ly- 
curgus  faw  that  the  equality  of  man  could  not  con- 
fift  with  inequality  of  pofleflions.  He  therefore 
vefted  all  property  in  the  community,  aboli(hing 
cxclufive  property  in  individuals  ;  and,  to  prevent 
all  poflibility  of  acquiring  perfonal  riches,  he  for- 
bade the  ufe  of  (ilver  and  gold,  and  thc  introduc- 
tion of  commerce  and  the  fine  arts.  All  men  re- 
ceived a  comn]on  education  at  the  public  expence, 
were  clothed  alike  at  the  public  charge,  and 
ferved  with  the  fame  food  at  public  tables ;  and 

*'  The  moft  dangerous  party  of  our  enemies  are  in  thc  very 
midil  of  us  ;  tbey  are  mafked  and  difguifed.  The  patriot  may 
ealily  diflinguiih  them  by  certain  figns  and  tokens  which  betray 
l!he  arillocratid  ;  but  the  law  confounds  them ;  and  the  confhtu- 
lion  of  which  they  are  the  enemies  affures  to  them  all  the  liber- 
ties eftablifhed  for  citizens ;  the  liberty  to  write,  to  fpeak,  to  go 
and  come ;  the  liberty  of  religious  worfhip ;  all  thc  libertiet 
vhich  thc  conilitution  guarantees  to  all  thofe  who  engage  under 
it,  are  (liared  by  thofe  who  abhor  the  conditution,  and  made  uie 
of  by  them  againfl  it ;  our  enemies  find  in  the  cooftitution  it- 
felf  tlieir  arms  againfl  the  conftitution.  The  conilitution  is  tht 
irfenal  of  the  counter-revolution. 

'*  This,  gentlemen,  you  perceive  is  an  abfurd  and  deftruftive 
order  of  things ;  but  as  long  as  what  is  called  peace  continuei, 
fo  long  muft  this  evil  endure  in  adivity." — 

When  a  mathematician,  after  working  his  diagram,  finds  the 
produce  to  be  an  abfurdity,  he  retdrns  back  from  whence  he  fet 
out,  certain  that  there  is  an  error  fomewhcre.  If  the  revolution 
has  generated  an  ah  fur  d  and  defiruHive  ordtr  of  things^  only  to  ht 
cured  hy  ivar,  does  not  Mr.  Rhocderer  begin  to  fufpcd  that  then 
has  been  want  of  wifdom  in  its  dire^ion  and  conduct  > 

the 
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impoitadon  of  philofophers  was  ftridly  pro-  Sir  Bmke 
bibitcd.  ^^'^•. 

To  keep  in  view  and  give  conftant  adlion  to 
diat  fentiment  which  was  wholly  to  convert  the 
man  into  the  citizen^  a  general  public  difcipline^ 
and  a  very  fevere  one  too,  was  inflituted;  and 
every  citizen  of  man*s  eftate  was  equally  charged 
yfith  the  care  of  the  legiflative  government,  which 
Le  was  not  allowed  to  delegate  the  ufe  of  to  ano- 
dier,  but  actually  executed  in  his  own  perfon ;  and 
Ik  was  not  only  eligible  to  all  public  offices  and  em- 
ployments, but  bound  to  execute  them.     Here  the 
principle  and  the  praftice  were  in  perfeft  unifon. 
And  what  was  the  immediate  and  neceifary  confe- 
qucnce  of  this  extreme  and  forced  equality  ?  The 
mod  horrible  and  abominable  of  all  inequalities 
among  men.     Thefe  free  and  equal  citizens  were 
not  alhamed  to  have  their  ordinary  wants  admi-* 
niftered  to  by  slaves.    The  belots,  nearly  twice  as 
numerous  as  the  citizens,  were  the  mod  abjeft  of 
ilaves  i   and  the  cruel  indignity  with  which  they 
were  treated  became  proverbial  over  all  Greece. 

If  civil  equality  could  not  be  eftabliflied  in  an 
order  of  things  where  every  thing  was  facrificed  to 
it,  without  defpoiling  another  race  of  people  of 
ihcir  humanity ;  if  to  prevent  the  diftindtions  of 
high  and  low  it  became  neceflary  to  inftitute  the 
diftin&ions  of  mafter  and  flave;  how  can  the 
equality  of  man  in  fociety  be  made  the  principle 
of  a  government,  admitting  the  moft  effential  and 
operative  of  all  inequalities,  the  inequality  of  for- 
tunes 
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Sir  Brooke  tunes  and  poffeffions  ?  In  fuch  a  government  the 
*  ^^^  ^'m  principle  and  the  praftice  muft  remain  a  perpetual 
exifting  contradiftion.     Wherever  there  is  a  right 
of  exclufive  property,  where  it  is  allowable  to  ac- 
cumulate the  eftablifhed  figns  of  traffic,  where  com- 

merce  and  the  imitative  and  ornamental  arts  arc 

« 

cultivated,  men  muft  be  divided  intofich  and  poorji 
the  original  and  inexhauftiblc  fources  from  whichj 
all  other  civil  diftinftions  fpontaneoufly  and  neccf- 
farily  flow. 

RoulTeau  has  very  truly  obferved,  that  to  eniich 
one  man  many  muft  be  impoverilhed  ;  fo  that  the 
number  of  the  relative  poor  will  always  much  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  rich.  Now  if  ever  the  principles 
laiddown  in  the  **  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Maa 
*'  and  of  Citizens''  (hould  come  to  be  underftood 
in  the  fenfe  and  to  the  extent  given  to  it  in  Tbo* 
mas  Paine's  pamphlet,  that  moment  will  this  na- 
tural majority  of  the  nation  be  authorifed  to  aflemble 
in  a  body,  and  to  addrefs  their  *'  national  confti- 
*«  tutive  afTembly,**  or  their  **  national  legiflative 
*'  aflembly,'*  or  any  other  afTembly  of  their  dele- 
gates,  in  the  following  language: — "  You  have 
told  us  that  *  all  men  are  born  equal,  and  always 

*  continue  equal  in  refpeft  of  their  rights — that 

*  the  equal  rights  of  man  are  imprefcriptible  and 

*  divine.'  But  when  you  tell  us  that  our  rights 
are  equal,  without  giving  us  the  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages naturally  refulting  from  equality  of  rights, 
you  are  either  ignorant  or  weak,  or  cowardly  or 
infmcere.     If  we  have  a  right  to  equality,  give  it 

us; 
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I ;  if  we  have  not,  do  not  mock  us  with  vain  sirBrookt 
bims  which  you  cannot  or  will  not  realife.  This  i  ^^^  ^'m 
I  adding  infult  to  injuftice.  Upon  your  own 
riodples^  what  right  have  any  among  you  to  arro- 
ite  to  yourfelvcs  an  unequal  (hare  of  the  good 
nngs  of  the  world  ?  Every  time  you  drive  to  this 
Eembly  in  a  warm  eafy  carriage,  while  the  man 
diind  is  drenched  with  the  rain  or  benumbed 
ith  the  cold,  you  are  guilty  of  a  grofs  and  pal- 
ible  violation  of  the  equal  rights  of  man ;  and 
hcncver  you  fit  down  to  a  luxurious  and  fuper- 
bundant  table,  while  a  neighbouring  family  are 
\  want  of  a  decent  and  fufEcient  meal,  your  con- 
dtution  fufFers  a  temporary  fufpenfion.  You  have 
bolifhed  perfonal  diftinftions,  which  were  nothing, 
ind  have  left  untouched  the  real  and  effeftual  dif- 
indions  of  poor  and  rich,  from  which  all  the  reft 
ffc  ultimately  derived  and  fupported.  How  dare 
fou,  under  the  pretence  of  the  equal  rights  of 
Mmiy  make  laws  and  ifliie  decrees  to  maintain 
kc  moft  flagrant  and  grievous  of  all  inequalities  ? 
If  men  are  born  equal,  and  derive  their  equal  rights 
mmcdiately  from  God,  by  what  fort  of  impious 
right  does  any  man  lay  claim  to  an  unequal  (hare 
i  the  common  benefits  given  by  the  common 
aiher  equally  to  all  his  children  ?  What  right  has 
my  man  to  plant  a  hedge  or  build  a  wall  to  ex- 
lude  another  from  the  general  gifts  of  nature  ? 
'ou  have  acknowledged  our  equal  rights,  and 
ive  left  us  with  all  the  wants  and  dillrc(res  and 
ird(hips  belonging  to  the  word  degree  of  inequa- 
lity. 
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Sir  Brooke  jity.  If  the  goods  of  the  world  were  before 
equally  diftnbutedj  at  lead  they  exifted  in 
country,  and  a  portion  of  them  might  be  O' 
by  induftryand  ingenuity :  but,  inllead  of  equali 
the  pofleflion,  you  have  only  kflened  the  quan 
you  have  impoverilhed  the  rich  without  any 
to  the  poor ;  inftead  of  bettering  our  general  o 
dition,  you  have  made  it  worfe ;  inftead  offeedi 
us  with  real  beef  and  porter,  you  would  fatisfy 
neceflities  with  a  mouthful  of  moon(hine.  By  wfa^j 
fort  of  confent  your  pretended  delegation  was  4 
firft  eftabliflied ;  by  what  authority  we  were  cv^ 
obliged  to  delegate  our  right  of  legiflating  for  ou0 
felves  to  any  man  or  number  of  men,  inftead  d 
cxercifing  it  in  our  own  perfon,  we  will  not  noi 
enquire.  You  will  not,  to  be  fure,  deny  the  rig|i 
we  have  to  fuperfede  our  delegation,  and  legiflatt 
for  ourfelves  whenever  we  pleafe*  ;  and  we  claia 
the  inftant  exercife  of  it :  return  to  your  familic 
and  occupations ;  we  difmifs  you  from  our  fcrvicc 
we  will  at  this  moment  legiflate  for  ourfelves.  i 
the  principle  of  our  new  conftitution  is  to  be  pro 

*  I  here  invite  Mr.  Paine  to  folve  a  qucdion  upon  which  d 
legality  of  the  prefent  conftitution  in  France  fundaxnentail 
depends. 

After  having  declared  (Declar.  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  artid 
▼i. )  "  That  the  law  is  the  exprcflion  of  the  general  wiJI,  and  tha 
**  all  citizens  have  a  right  to  concur  perfonaUy^  or  hy  their  rtfn 
*^fentativcsy  in  its  formation" — what  right  had  an  ailembl) 
delegated  according  to  ancient  and  abufive  forms,  to  decidci  i 
it  does  (Conftitut.  title  III,  art,  i.  )  **  That  the  nation,  fra 
««  whom  alone  emanate  all  the  powers,  cau  onlj  txcrcife  thmi 
'«  ddegation  ?'[ 

dudiv 
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ifthre  of  any  good,  it  is  high  time  that  we  (hould  sk  Brookf 

!gtn  to  enjoy  the  triiits  ot  it ;  it  our  riohts  are 

[ualy  fo  (ball  be  our  pofleflions.     We  will  make 

I  equal,  which  is  the  only  equitable^  diftribution 

f  all  things,  and  then  we  may  perhaps  delegate 

Rne  of  you  again  to  fuperintend  the  execution  of 

nr  decree ;  for  little  legiflation  will  be  neceflary 

rhen  all  things  are  in  common." 

^  Here  is  the  nation  in  its  original  cbaraSery  not 

j/kgatedy  but  met  t9  conftitute  for  itjelf;  guided  by 

k)  rule  but  the  illuminating  divine  principle  of  the 

fpal  rights  0f  man ;  and  claiming  by  jull  reafon  a 

bU  and  perfect  right  to  all  that  can  be  made  to 

lefult  from  this  great  and  prolific  principle.     If 

ftere  is  any  thing  in  the  world  clear,  it  is  that 

Acfe  men  would  argue  confequently,  and  wifely 

loo,,  upon  the  premifes  laid  down  in  Rights  of  Man. 

tf  the  principle  be  true,  let  its  natural  and  legiti- 

■lite  offspring  be  acknowledged  and  fupported. 

The  republican  landed  and  moneyed  gentry  of 
ik  north  of  Ireland  have,  it  is  faid,  circulated 
l0|0oo  Rights  of  Man  at  twopence  a- piece.  I 
recommend  to  their  attention  the  following  (hort 
addrefs,  which  they  may,  if  they  pleafe,  difpenfe  at 
i£uthing. 

"  To  all  Servants,  Labourers,  Handicrafts-men, 

**  and  Manufafturers. 

**  Now  or  never,  my  boys! 

**  You  muft  know,  my  honeft  friends,  that  your 
^  matters  and  landlords  have  found  out  that  the 

"  king. 
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Sir  Brooke  ^^  king,  and  the  lords,  and  bifhops,  and  parliamec 
Boothby.^  tt  ^^^^  ought  to  bc  all  put  down,  bccaufe,  as  n 

'*  are  told  in  the  holy  fcriptures,  God  has  made  z 
'*  men  alike  :  and  this  is  very  true  ;  for  is  not  oi 
**  man  made  of  juft  the  fame  flefli  and  blood  i 
"  another  ?  Are  not  your  mailers  and  landlords  i 
<^  good  men  as  lords  ?  and  are  not  you  as  goo 

men  as  either  of  them  ?  To  be  fure  you  are. 
I  hope  all  of  you  have  read  a  new  bool 
**  called  Rights  of  Man^  or  elfe  got  fomebody  t 
^'  read  it  to  you.  This  book  (hews  as  clear  as  th 
'^  fun  at  noon  day,  that  all  men  ought  to  be  eqis 
<'  now,  the  fame  as  God  made  them  at  iirft ;  an> 

that  kings  and  bifliops,  and  lords  and  gentlemei 

are  all  downright  inventions  of  the  devil.  Nov 
**  my  boys,  God  certainly  no  more  made  landlord 
<'  and  mailers  than  he  did  lords  and  gentlemen 
^*  and  for  my  part,  I  believe  the  devil  had  a  greate 
**  hand  in  thefe  than  in  the  others,  when  I  thin 
"  how  many  hard  landlords  and  bad  matters  thcr 
**  are  in  the  world.  When  God  had  made  th 
"  world,  he  gave  the  fruits  of  the  earth  alike  to  all 
"  but  the  land  to  nobody  ;  and  if  fo,  is  it  not 
"  very  hard  cafe,  when  any  of  you  has  planted  ai 
"  acre  of  potatoes  with  the  labour  of  his  hand 
**  and  the  fweat  of  his  brow,  that  he  dares  not  dij 
"  one  of  them  to  fave  himfelf  and  his  family  frofl 
**  ftarving  ?  To  be  fure  it  is,  and  a  very  wickcc 
*^  thing  too. 

"  This  book  alfo  (hews  as  plain  as  can  bc,  thai 
*«  you  have  no  need  to  mind  the  laws,  becaufe  thq 

"wcfl 
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•  were  made  by  men  who  are  dead  and  gone ;  Sir  Brooke 

•  and  you  know  very  well  that  the  dead  have  no  ^\ 
^  bufinefs  at  all  to  govern  the  living. 

t  "  And  then  it  proves  that  any  greater  number 
f*  of  people  may  make  any  laws  ihcy  pleafe  for  the 
Y  reft ;  and  you  are  to  be  fure  thirty  or  forty  to 
^  one  againft  the  gentlefolks ;  and  fo  may  make 
^  whatever  laws  you  like. 

^  '^  Now  when  God  has  made  one  man  juft  as 
i*  good  as  another,  are  not  you  afliamed  of  your- 
W  felves  to  be  fervants  to  your  equals  ?  to  (land 
P^  behind  a  man's  back  not  a  bit  better  than  your- 
jP^  felves,  while  he  refts  his  lazy  a —  in  an  eafy 
P^  chair  ?  If  you  are  not  alhamed  of  this,  I  am  fure 
fc^  you  ought  to  be  alhamed  of  it,  and  to  put  an 
*^cnd  to  it  too. 

t  "  And  you,  day-labourers,  are  not  you  damned 
'  **  fools  to  work  your  guts  out  for  poor  pitiful  eight- 
' "  pence  or  ten- pence  a  day,  hardly  enough  for  the 
;■"  tobacco  and  whifky,  all  the  while  that  the  farmer 
*'*(who  would  ftarve  you  all  if  he  could  get  a 
•'  peony  by  it)  makes  perhaps  two  fliillings  or  half 
•'  a  crown  clear  profit,  and  the  idle  rafcal  of  a 

•  **  landlord  may  be  five  or  fix  more,  all  out  of  your 
"  work  ?  To  be  fure  you  are. 

'  <«  Why  now  in  this  linen  trade,  there's  many  a 
^  matter  keeps  may-hap  forty  or  fifty  men  at  work 
*'  at  loufy  ten-pence  a-day,  while  he  is  getting  as 
•*  rich  as  a  Jew  by  your  labour ;  and  ten  to  one 
*'  the  fellow  does  not  know  how  to  fet  a  loom  or 
*•  handle  a  (buttle  fo  well  as  the  worft  workman 

**  amongft 
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Sir  Brooke  "  atnongft  you.    Is  not  this  a  great  (hmxtt  ? 

^~*^  «  be  fure  it  is. 

**  Now,  my  brave  boys,  what  you  have  to  do 
«'  quite  cafy.  You  muft  begin  by  helping  yoi 
'  ^C  matters  and  landlords  to  pull  down  king, 
'*  lords,  and  bifliops,  and  every  body  above  them, 
^'  and  then  you  muft  pull  them  down  too.  Fo^ 
'*  to  be  fure,  if  all  men  are  equal,  there  ought  tdi 
'^  be  no  fuch  things  as  landlords  or  maften  im 
*^  the  world ;  and  in  the  mean  time  you  are  no 
•*  better  than  affes  if  you  don't  bring  them  all  cdi 
**  an  account  every  Saturday  night,  and  make 
•*  them  divide  all  the  profits  fairly  and  equally 
**  amongft  you  alK 

'  "  If  you  (hould  be  fools  enough  to  help  your 
•*  matters  to  pull  down  thofe  above  them,  without 
'*  pulling  them  down  too,  let  me  tell  you,  you  will 
•*  be  a  great  deal  worfe  off  than  ever,  becaufe  your 
•*  matters  will  then  have  all  the  power  in  their  own 
•*  hands,  and  may  ufe  you  juft  as  they  pleafe;  and 
**  I  believe  you  know  pretty  well  how  that  would 
**  be.     The  beft  of  them  would  make  you  do  a 
«*  deal  of  work  for  a  little  pay ;  and  many  of  than 
**  would  ufe  you  as  bad  as  the  blacks  in  Amcria, 
**  if  they  durtt." 

Whether  from  timidity  or  prudence,  the  author 
of  ^*  Rights  of  Man"  has  not  carried  his  principles 
to  their  fair  extent.  He  has  left  untouched  a  thou- 
fand  rights  neceffarily  flowing  from  the  imprc- 
fcriptible  and  unalienable  equality  of  man  in  fo- 
ciety.     The  right  to  eat^  for  example,  is  at  lead  as 

natural 
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I   aatimd  and  imprcfcriptible  as  the  right  to  legiflate;  sir  Brooi 
it  is  (bmewhat  more  neccflary,  and  of  as  ancient  i     ^  ^ 
I    and  divine  original ;  and^  when  drefled  out  in  a 
;    philo(bphical  uniform,  makes,  in  my  opinion,  ju(t 
I    as  good  a  figure.    Man  is  an  organized  entity, 
^    whofe  vitality  confifts  in  the  acftion  and  re-adion 
of  folid  and  fluid  parts,  according  to  the  laws  of 
^    animal  motion,  which  require  to  be  frequently 
\    fupplied  and  renewed  by  the  adfcitition  of  ele- 
l    ments  taken  into  the  mouth,  mafticated  by  the 
;    teeth,  ingurgitated  by  the  gullet,  received  into  the 
t     ftomach ;  and  there  by  trituration,  fermentation, 
.     and  the  reft  of  the  chemico-mechanical  procefs  of 
digeftion,  prepared  and  aflimilated  for  the  purpofe 
of  continuing  animality ;  and  without  which,  by 
the  natural  and  imprefcriptible  laws  of  animation, 
life  muft  ceafe ;  the  right  therefore  to  eat  is  ^*  one 
**  of  thofe  natural  rights  which  appertain  to  man  in 
"  right  of  his  exiftence;"  "  one  of  thofe  which  he 
I     "  muft  retain  in  focicty,  becaufe  the  power  to  exe* 
'^  cute  is  as  perfect  in  the  individual  as  the  right 
"  itfelf.     It  is  alfo  as  ancient,  and  of  as  divine  ori- 
*'  ginal,  as  that  greateft  of  all  truths  the  unity  or 
"  equality  of  man,*'  and  certainly  as  **  advantageous 
"  to  cultivate"—*'  And  God  faid.  Behold  I  have 
"  given  you  every  herb  bearing  feed  which  is  upon 
**  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  every  tree  on  the 
"  which  there  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  feed  : 
"  to  you  it  (hall  be  for  meat.*' — *«  Here  we  are 
"  got  at  the  origin  of  man  and  the  origin  of  his 
*'  rights  :  how  the  world  has  been  governed  from 
VOL. ".  y  ^^  iha^ 
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Sir  Brooke  "  that  day  to  this  is  no  concern  of  ours ;  every 
^poot   7:    c<  ^j^jj  j.jgjj^  grows  out  of  a  natural  right,  and  can- 

"  ml  i'/jvadc  thofe  natural  rights  in  which  the  power 
'*  to  execute  is  as  perfedl  as  the  right  itfelf."  Hence 
it  follows,  that  the  man  who  appropriates  to  himfelf 
.  a  greater  quantity  of  the  food  given  by  God  equally 
to  all  than  is  neceflary  for  his  own  confumption,aft5 
indefianceof  the  natural  imprefcriptible  equal  rights 
of  man  ;  and  that  he  who  goes  into  the  kitchen  or 
larder  of  this  invader  of  his  natural  rights,  and 
feizes  upon  what  he  wants,  afts  in  ftrift  conformity 
to  thofe  rights  which  y&r/V/y  cannot  invade :  and  as 
to  the  laws  againft  theft  or  burglary,  they  are  not 
only  in  contradidion  with  the  unalienable  equal 
rights  of  man,  "  but  were  made  hy  men  who, 
**  having  ceafed  to  be,  have  no  longer  any  auiho- 
**  rity  in  direfting  how  the  government  of  the 
**  world  fhall  be  organized  or  adminiftered.— It 
**  is  the  living  and  not  the  dead  that  are  to  be  ac- 
*^  commodated ;  the  rights  of  the  living  cannot  be 
**  willed  away  by  the  manufcript  authority  of  the 
"  dead.'* 

That  the  French  "  Declaration  of  Rights"  is 
conceived  in  terms  too  abftrad  or  general,  the 
plaufible  fyftem  of  impradticable  inconfiftcncy 
erefted  upon  it  by  this  brouillmiy  is  an  undeniable 
proof.  The  abbe  Sieyes,  who  drew  it  up,  faw  the 
immediate  neceffity  to  ftimulate  the  people  into 
aAion  by  fotne  ftrong  application ;  and  ventured 
to  delude  them  with  terms  which  from  their  gene- 
rality and  indefinite  nature  feera  to  promife  every 

thing, 
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ihing,  and  bind  precifely  to  nothing.  But  per-  sirBKoke 
haps  he  did  not  forefce,  that  in  avoiding  one  evil  ^  ^  ^'^ 
another  was  incurred.  The  real  patriots  had  then 
to  contend  with  an  inveterate  defpotifm  ;  and  they 
have  left  their  fucccflbrs  in  the  government  to 
ftruggle  with  an  armed  and  difappointed  po- 
pulace,  let  loofe  at' once  from  ali  the  ties  of  opi- 
nion, of  religion,  of  morals  and  manners,  and  an* 
cienc  cuftoms*  If  indeed  it  could  be  proved  that 
they  had  no  other  alternative,  I  am  ready  to  allow 
that  this  (ituation  of  things,  bad  as  it  is  for  the 
prefent,  is  ftill  greatly  preferable  to  the  other.  An 
opportunity  to  overturn  fuch  a  defpotifm  as  that 
of  France  was  to  be  made  ufe  of  at  any  rifk ; 
for  anarchy  is  but  a  temporary  evil,  a  ftorm  which 
muft  fooner  or  later  fubfide  into  the  calm  of  or^ler; 
but  defpotifm  is  an  eftablifhed  vice,  a  difeafe  in 
the  very  marrow  and  vitals,  profbrating  the  na* 
tural  (Irength,  and  poifoning  every  fource  of  health 
and  vigour.  From  any  danger  of  a  relapfe  into  this 
abjeft  date,  I  hope  and  believe  the  French  nation  is 
free ;  but  when  (he  will  be  put  into  the  poffeflion 
and  full  enjoyment  of  the  noble  property  (he  has 
obtained,  or  whether  it  will  ever  be  made  the 
moft  of,  is  not  eafy  to  forefee. 

To  legiflate  according  to  the  principles  of  fomc 
pre-conceived  theory,  without  any  regard  to  cit- 
cumftances  or  confideration  of  practice,  is  no  diffi  ' 
cult  taik.  But  fuch  an  abftrad  government  will 
be  like  an  abftraft  coat,  or  an  abftraft  pair  of 
ihoes,  fuiting  no  (hape,  and  fitted  to  no  feet.     It 

y  »  is 
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Sir  Brooke  IS  of  another  fort  of  difficulty  to  inflitute  a  govern- 
Boothby.  ^^^^  fuited  to  the  climate  and  foil  and  fituation  of 
a  country ;  to  its  population  and  extent ;  its  Acui- 
ties and  difpofitions  and  inclinations ;  to  the  reli- 
gion and  manners  and  genius  of  the  people ; — to 
make  ufe  of  things  as  they  aftually  are,  with  the 
prophetic  view  to  render  them  all  that  they  are 
capable  of  becoming.  A  thoufand  legiflators  in 
the  former  mode  have  eafily  been  found ;  while 
legiflators  of  the  latter  defcription  have  but  rareljr 
appeared^  at  long  intervals  in  the  fucceflive  ages  of 
the  world. 

In  the  regeneration  of  France,  ardently  as  I  wi(h 
for  the  fuccefs  of  her  glorious  enterprife,  I  confeis 
I  can  perceive  no  marks  of  thofe  creative  powers 
deftined  to  give  a  lading  force  and  diftinguilhed 
charafter  to  their  inftitution.  To  invent  abftraft 
maxims  is  as  eafy  as  to  engrave  tables  of  ftooe; 
but  the  manners  and  habits  and  cuftoms  and  cha- 
rafteriftic  difpofition  of  the  nation,  the  only  per- 
manent ground  for  fixt  opinion  upon  which  all  go- 
vernment muft  ultimately  reft,  feems  never  to  hive 
been  brought  into  contemplation.  Roufleau  fays, 
**  Every  change  in  the  cuftoms  of  a  nation,  how- 
*^  ever  advantageous  in  other  refpeds,  is  always 
*'  prejudicial  to  morals.  Cuftoms  are  the  morals 
*'  of  the  people :  when  they  ceafe  to  refpcft  their 
**  ancient  cuftoms,  there  remains  no  reftraint  upon 
**  their  paffions,  except  the  laws,  which  may  reftrain 
**  vicious  aftions,  but  cannot  reform  vicious  men. 
'*  A  people  who  have  any  morals,  and  confequently 

♦^  refped 
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'^  refpeft  the  laws^  cannot  be  too  much  upon  their  sir  Brooke 

"  guard  againft  the  fpecious  and  dogmatical  max-  ^^^^'^^y-^ 

<<  ims  of  philofophersj  which^  by  leading  them  to 

^^  defpife  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  their  country ^  lead 

**  to  general  and  inevitable  corruption  of  man- 

"  ners." — "  The  mod  important  of  all  laws,  that 

*'  which  is  written  neither  on  marble  nor  on  brafs9 

*'  but  oa  the  hearts  of  the  people,  which  forms 

^  the  true  constitution  of  a  (late,  which  acquires 

"every  day  new  force,  which,  when  the  other 

''laws  become   ineffectual   or  obfolete,  reftores 

"  them  or  fupplies  their  place,  which  preferves  in 

''  a  nation  the  fpirit  of  its  conftitution,  and  infenii- 

''  bly  fubftitutes  the  force  of  habit  in  the  place  of 

<<  authority,  this  powerful  and  folid  law  is  the  man- 

''  ners,  the  cuftoms,  and  above  all  the  opinions  of 

"  the  people," 

The  real  patriots  in  France,  and  numerous  I  be- 
lieve they  are,  feem  to  be  animated  with  as  pure  a 
zeal  as  has  at  any  time  warmed  the  human  bread. 
But  let  them  remember,  that,  with  the  befl  inten- 
tions, their  honed  ardour  lays  them  condantly 
open  to  be  praftifed  upon  by  artful  hypocrites  or 
hot-brained  enthufiads.  Let  them  above  all  be- 
ware of  thofe  who  flatter  their  darling  paffion  with 
too  general  or  extravagant  panegyric.  Were  it 
my  place  to  offer  rhem  advice,  I  (hould  earneftly 
recommend  to  their  particular  attention  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  following  fage  obfervations  from  their 
own  immortal  Momefquieu  : 

Y  3  '•The 
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Sir  Brooke      "  Thc  dctnocratical  principle  is  corrupted,  not 
Boothby.^  J,  ^^jy  ^^j^^^  ^j^^  ^pj^j^  of  equality  is  loft,  but  wbcn 

**  a  fpirit  of  extreme  equality  is  introduced,  and 
♦  *'  every  man  will  be  equal  with  thofe  he  has  chofcn 
•*  to  command  him.  It  is  then  that  thc  people, 
"  not  being  able  to  endufe  the  power  they  have 
**  confided,  will  do  every  thing  themfelves,  deli- 
**  berate  for  the  fenate,  execute  for  the  magiftrates, 
*'  and  deprive  all  the  judges.  In  this  ftatc  of 
things  there  is  no  more  any  virtue  in  thc  re- 
public. The  people  will  perform  thc  funftions 
of  the  magiftrates,  who  are  no  longer  rcfpefted. 
«*  The  deliberations  of  the  fenate  have  no  longer 
any  weight ;  no  more  regard  is  therefore  (hewn 
to  the  fenator,  nor  confequently  to  elders. — 
"  Where  there  is  no  refpeft  for  age,  there  will  be 
•^  none  for  fathers ;  hufbands  will  merit  no  dc- 
•'  ference,  and  matters  no  fubmiflion.  A  general 
"  licentioufnefs  will  prevail ;  the  reftxaint  of  com- 
*^  manding  will  fatigue  like  that  of  obedience.— 
'^  Women,  children,  fervants,  will  be  under  no 
^'  fubordi nation.  There  will  be  neither  morak 
•*  nor  love  of  order,  nor  in  fine  any  vinue. 

«'  There  is  in  the  Banquet  of  Xenopbon  a  very 
*^  natural  and  fimple  pifture  of  a  republic  whcrt 
*^  equality  has  been  carried  toexcefs.  Each  gucft 
**  gives  in  his  turn  the  reafon  why  he  is  fatisfied 
*'  with  himfelf.  *  I  am  fatisfied  with  myfelf,'  fays 
«♦  Chamides,  *  on  account  of  my  poverty.  When 
**  I  was  rich,  I  was  obliged  to  pay  court  to  the 

<«cvit 
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**  eril-fpcakcrs,  well   knowing   that  they  might   sirBn»Ke 

"  hurt  me  more  than  I  could  hurt  them.     The  re-   ^^^^ 

<^  public  was  always  demanding  from  me  fome  new 

''  fum ;    I  could  not  abfent  myfelf.     Siiice  I  am 

'^  pooFj  I  have  acquired  authority;  nobody  threatens 

"  me,  and  I  threaten  otjiers  :    I  may  go  or  ftay. 

*' Already  the  rich  rife  from  their  feats  to  give 

"  place  to  me.     I  am  a  king — I  was  a  flave.    I 

''paid  a  tribute  to  the  republic;    now  it  keeps 

"  me.    I  no  longer  fear  to  lofe ;  I  hope  to  gain/ 

"  Democracy  has  then  two  excefles  to  be  avoid- 
"  ed ;  the  fpirit  of  inequality,  which  leads  to  arifto^ 
"  cracy,  or  to  the  government  of  one;  and  the  fpirit 
"  of  extreme  equality,  which  leads  to  the  defpotifnt 
"  of  one,  as  the  defpotifm  of  one  finifhes  by  con- 
*'  qucft. 

'*  As  far  diftant  as  it  is  from  heaven  to  earth,  fo 
"  far  is  the  true  fpirit  of  equality  ifrdm  the  fpirit  of 
"  extreme  equality.  The  former  does  not  confift 
^'  in  e(labli(hing  that  all  (hall  command,  and  none 
'^  be  commanded,  but  in  the  obedience  and  com- 
'^  mand  of  equals.  It  does  not  feek  to  have  no 
"  matters,  but  to  have  equals  for  matters. 

'*  In  the  ftate  of  nature  men  are  born  in  equality, 
"  but  they  cannot  remain  in  it.  Society  deprives 
"  them  of  it,  and  they  can  become  equal  over 
"  again  only  by  the  laws. 

*^  Such  is  the  difference  between  a  regulated  de- 
'^  mocracy  and  one  that  is  not,  that  in  the  firtt  men 
^  are  equal  only  as  citizens ;  and  in  the  latter  they 

Y  4  ''  arc 
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Sir  Brooke  ^'  are  alfo  equal  as  magiftrates^  as  fenaton,  ai 
^     ^  ^'^  '*  judges,  as  fathers,  as  hufbands,  as  mailers. 

"  The  natural  place  of  virtue  is  by  the 
**  sid£op  liberty,  but  sh2  will  no  more  be 
«'  found  with  extreme  liberty  than  with 
•*  servitude*/' 

God  forbid  that  this  ftrong  pifture,**  cette pemture 
**  hien  navve^  (hould  ever  become  the  portrait  of 
the  revolution  in  1 790 !  But  when  we  fee  an  armed 
populace  dictating  to  the  municipalities,  and  the 
municipalities  to  the  legiflature ;  clubs  afluming  a 
control  over  the  affembly  of  reprefentatives,  and 
the  executive  power  without  force  or  authority ; 
there  is  furely  but  too  much  reafon  to  be  alarmed 
for  the  event. 

I  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  in 
the  faces,  and  liftening  to  the  difcourfes,  of  the 
people  of  France;    and  under  the  exultation  of 
fuccefs,  ftrong  marks  of  difappointment  and  dif- 
content  may  be  plainly  difcerned.    Thofe  who  con- 
dudted  them  in  the  revolution  ventured  upon  the 
dangerous  expedient  of  raifing  expeftations  impof- 
fible  to  be  fulfilled.     At  the  fame  time  that  they 
refted  the  force  of  the  government  upon  public 
opinion  only,  they  excited  that  opinion  by  means 
that  muft  prefently  fail,  by  promifes  they  are  un- 
able to  perform.     They  have  placed  their  only 
treafure  in  a  fund  which  muft  neceflarily  fmk; 
and  as  it  is  the  nature  of  the  people  every  where, 

*  £fp«  dcs  Lois,  1.  viii.  chap,  ii,  iii. 

•  and 
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ind  piidcularly  of  the  people  in  queftion^  to  love  sir  Broote 
extremes,  the  Icaft  abafement  may  lead  to  bank-  ^^^^'^ 
lupccy.    The  opinion  of  the  people  is  a  neceflaiy 
fiippoit  to  all  government,  but  a  bad  exclufive 
foundatioQ  of  government,  becaufe  it  is  {op  ever 
liible  to   be  miftaken  or  mided ;   fo  that  fuch 
t  government  can  have  no  permanency,  confe* 
qoeotly  no  force ;   and  a  weak  government  mud 
llways  be  among  the  word  of  governments,  let  its 
£Hin  or  denomination  be  what  it  will.    Where  the 
hws  cannot  be  enforced,  inftead  of  protedion  they 
will  only  furnifli  additional  means  of  oppreffion ; 
they  will  be  executed  by  the  ftrong  againft  the 
weak,  whether  by  an  armed  populace  againft  the 
higher  orders,  or  by  the  higher  orders  againft  a  de- 
prefled  people,  or  by  fubdiviiions  or  perfons  againft 
other  fubdivifions  or  other  perfons,  and  the  ftate 
will  fufier  the  miferies  of  fervitude  without  the  ad- 
vantages of  fobordinadon. 

In  all  political  aflbciations,  where  the  right  to 
wxclufcoe  property  is  admitted  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, the  contradiftory  principle  of  the  equality  of 
mean  cannot  be  admitted  at  the  fame  time ;  and  as 
the  neceflary  confequenccs  of  a  principle  muft  be 
admitted  with  the  principle,  inequality  of  condi* 
tions,  neceflarily  refulting  from  inequality  of  pro- 
perty, muft  alfo  be  admitted.     Governments  ad- 
micting  the  inequality  of  poffeffions  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  forts.    In  one,  the  owner  of  more 
•land  than  he  can  occupy  himfelf  employs  others  to 
titivate  it  for  his  benefit,  upon  condition  of  al- 
lowing 
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Sir  Brooke  lowing  them  a  certain  portion  of  the  producej  idd' 
^Boothby.^  q^^^  ^^  ^j^g  ^^jyg  of  their  labour  eflimated  bytk^ 

means  of  their  fubiidence.  Here  the  uiequality  ht^ 
tween  the  perfon  who  gives  and  the  perfon  whA 
receives  is  in  a  great  meafure  balanced  by  the  nm- 
tuai  need  they  have  of  each  other :  as  long  as  this 
reciprocity  of  intereft  is  maintained^  the  inequality 
is  but  little  felt ;  the  choice  and  the  acceptance 
^re  both  voluntary,  and  no  immediate  perfooil 
dependence  is  e(labli(hed ;  and  if  the  (bare  thi 
labourer  or  manufaflurer  is  admitted  to  is  equil 
to  his  neceffitiesj  I  believe^  in  this  date  of  thiogPi 
the  happinefs  which  depends  upon  fociety  is  u 
equally  diftributed  as  the  nature  of  fociety  admits  of: 
for  equality  of  happinefs  ^thc  only  equality  worth  con^ 
tending  for,  does  not  confift  in  equality  of  condi^ 
tions,  becaufe  happinefs  does  not  proceed  from 
conditions ;  and  when  we  confider  that  all  animab 
feem  to  have  been  deftined  by  nature  to  obtaia 
their  food  by  labour,  and  that  the  ordinances  of 
nature  are  never  tranfgreflcd  with  impunity,  wc 
Ihall  be  apt  to  think  that  there  is  much  lefs  dif* 
ference  in  the  fum  of  happinefs,  between  thole 
who  labour  and  thofe  who  reft,  than  is  commonly 
fuppofcd. 

In  governments  where  the  inequalities  of  cod^ 
ditions  proceed  by  infenfible  gradations,  and  are 
united  to  each  other  by  reciprocal  benefits  j  what 
the  moral  dependencies  are  mutual,  and  coofe* 
quently  perfonal  dependence  is  null ;  where  the 
fpirit  of  inequality  of  pofleflions  is  correfted  by  tlie 

fpirit 
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)irit  of  equality  in  the  law ;   and  where  a  great  Sir  Brooke 
lajority  of  the  whole  have  a  real  (hare  in  the  be-   ,^°^^y'. 
cfits  of  the  world,  men  are  immenfe  gainers  by 
Kicty,  which,  by  increafing  their  numbers,  and 
lultiplying  their  means,  adds  infinitely  to  the 
ommon  exifting  fum  of  happinefs. 

There  is  another  order,  or  rather  dijorder  of 
hingSy  where  inftead  of  equal  law  men  are  go- 
itmed  by  the  arbitrary  wills  of  men,  and  the 
acred  name  of  law  is  impioufly  proftituted  to  par- 
ial  and  oppreffive  declarations  of  power ;  where 
Mie  man  commands  the  fervices  of  another,  with- 
out admitting  him  to  any  (hare  in  the  benefit  he  is 
employed  to  produce.  Every  government  which 
fupports  this  extreme  inequality  is  a  monftrous 
evil ;  and  where  this  abominable  principle  is  car-  - 
ricd  fo  far,  that  the  many  are  devoured  by  the  fewy 
a  fociety  fo  conftituted  is  the  greateft  curfe  with 
which  humanity  can  be  vifited.  To  fuch  a  na- 
tion, debafed  below  the  power  of  refiftance,  a 
plague  or  an  earthquake  is  a  defirable  cataftrophe. 

People  of  England  !  you  are  of  all  nations  the 
liappieft,  while  you  know  your  own  happinefs : 
you  enjoy  a  greater  (hare,  and  a  more  equal  pro- 
portion, of  the  comforts  and  conveniencies  of  life 
than  perhaps  any  people  have  ever  done  before. 
Your  property  is  fecure,  and  your  perfons  free : 
you  owe  fubmi(fion  to  the  law,  but  fubjcftion  to 
DO  man  :  you  may  freely  fpeak  and  freely  aft  all 
diat  a  wife  man  can  wi(h  to  (ay,  or  a  good  man  to 
do  :    you  are  bound  by  laws  equal  and  mild,  and 

honeflly 
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Sir  Breoke  honcftly  adminiftcred  :  your  government  is  dl 
^  ^  ^\  powerful  under  the  law,  and  without  fiarce  agiial 
the  law.  The  voice  of  the  nation  alone>  wha 
diftindly  heard^  is  always  of  fufficient  energy  to 
repeal  every  abufe,  and  to  conftrain  every  neoet 
f^  reform.  You  have  reputation  and  plenty  aai 
peace  !  Hail^  happy  land  !  fertile  in  the  gifts  of 
nature ;  fertile  in  men  worthy  to  enjoy  them ! 

SalTC,  magna  parens  frngCiin,  Satumia  tdlus. 
Magna  virftni«- 

So  long  as  you  remain  true  to  yourfelves,  neither 
firaud  nor  force  (hall  prevail  againft  you.  When 
you  fall^  it  mud  be  by  your  own  hand.  If  you  fufler 
the  corruption  of  venality  to  poifon  every  fource 
of  public  virtue^  remember  that  the  feller  is  dill 
more  defpicable  than  the  purchafer  in  this  infamous 
traffic.  If  you  allow  the  manly  lines  with  which  a 
hardy  climate  and  a  free  conftitution  have  marked 
your  national  charadter^  to  be  defaced  and  obli- 
terated by  I  know  not  what  apifh  effeminacy  of 
manners  under  the  name  of  falhion^  know  that 
laws  without  morals  are  empty  forms ;  that  liberty 
difdains  to  inhabit  a  nation  enervated  with  petty 
luxuries  and  frivolous  purfuits.  If  you  learn  from 
the  vain  babble  of  fophifts  to  defpife  the  plain  vir- 
tues of  your  fathers,  you  will  be  defpifed  in  your 
turn  by  your  fons,  a  ftill  more  profligate  genera- 
tion. When  a  greedy  ambitious  minifter  gulls  you 
into  foolifh  confidence^  or  an  impudent  juggler 

4mpofes  upon  your  fimple  credulity^  they  do  no 
y  ©ore 
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:haQ  follow  their  trade :  but  you^  when  you  sir  Bnwke 

:o  eat  the  bitter  fruit  of  your  folly,  will  ex-   .^^^^^'^ 

>rn,  but  no  commiferation  ;  for  though  am« 

may  have  fomething  of  eclat,  and  hypocrify 

ling  of  ingenuity,  the  ilupid  imbecility  of  a 

;  dupe  has  nothing  to  oppofe  to  the  con« 

ind  ridicule  of  mankind. 


Dx. 
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Dr.    PRIESTLEt 


Mr.  Burke. 


Lcttcri  to  ^CONSIDERING  how  much  has  been  writtCB 
V->(  on  the  fubjedt  of  government  fincc  the  revolu- 
tion in  this  country,  an  event  which  more  than  any 
thing  elfe  contributed  to  open  the  eyes  of  EngliOi- 
men,  with  refpedt  to  the  true  principles  of  it,  it  b 
not  a  little  extraordinary  that  any  man  of  reading 
and  refledion,  as  you  are,  (hould  depart  from  diem 
fo  much  as  you  have  done* 

To  vindicate  this  revolution,  lord  Somcrs,  bifliop 
Hoadley,  Mr.  Locke,  and  many  others,  have  laid 
it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  all  power  in  any  date  is 
derived  from  the  people,  and  that  the  great  objcft 
of  all  government  is  the  public  good*  As  a  con- 
fequence  from  thefe  fundamental  principles,  they 
maintain  that  all  m^iftrates,  being  originally  ap- 
pointed by  the  people,  are  anfwerable  to  them  for 
their  condudt  in  office,  and  removable  at  their 
pleafure.  The  right  of  refilling  an  oppreffive  go- 
vernment, that  is,  fuch  as  the  people  ftiall  deem  to 
be  oppreffive,  they  hold  moll  facred. 

You,  fir,  do  not  direftly,  and  in  fo  many  words, 
deny  thefe  great  principles  of  all  government,  or 
the  general  conclufion  drawn  from  them.  In  faft, 
you  admit  them  all,  when  you  allow  that  *'  civil 
"  fociety  is  made  for  the  advantage  of  man."  But 
ygu  advance  what  is  really  incopfiftent  with  thefe 

leading 
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leading  principles>  and  you  would  tie  up  our  pr.PridEi, 
lands  from  making  any  eflfeftual  ufe  of  them.  You  i_!l^ 
€bem  to  have  forgotten  what  you  mud  have  formerly 
learned  s  but  it  is  too  late  for  us  to  go  to  fchool 
again,  and  releam  the  firft  elements  of  political 
^ence.  What  our  predeceffors  took  great  pains 
to  prove,  we  now  receive  2ls  axioms,  and  without  he- 
fitation  aft  upon  them. 

To  make  the  public  good  the  ilandard  of  right  or 
wrong,  in  whatever  relates  to  fociety  and  govern* 
ment,  beiides  being  the  mofl  natural  and  rational 
of  all  rules^  has  the  farther  recommendation  of  be- 
ing the  eaiieft  of  application.     Either  what  God  has 
ordained,  or  what  antiquity  authorifes^  may  be  very 
difficult  to  afcertain  ^   but  what  regulation  is  mod 
conducive  to  the  public  good,  though  not  always 
without  its  difficulties,  yet  in  general  it  is  much 
more  eafy  to  determine.     But  fuppofe  a  nation 
Ihould  never  have  had  a  free  government,  or  could 
not  prove  that  they  ever  had  one,  are  they  for  that 
reafon  always  to  continue  Haves  ?  Would  it  be  un- 
lawful or  wrong  in  the  Turks  to  do  what  the  French 
nation  has  now  done  ? 

You  treat  with  ridicule  the  idea  of  the  rights  of 
men,  and  fuppofe  that  mankind,  when  once  they 
have  entered  into  a  ftate  of  fociety,  neceffarily 
abandon  all  their  proper  natural  rights j  and  thence- 
forth have  only  fuch  as  they  derive  from  fociety. 
"  As  to  the  (hare  of  power,''  you  fay,  "  authority 
*•  and  diredlion,  which  each  individual  ought  to 
**  haye  in  the  management  of  the  flate,  that  I  muft 

"  deny 
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j)r.  Pricft.  <*  deny  to  be  among  the  divcGt  original  ri^ 
**  man  in  civil  fpciety ;  for  I  have  in  my 
'^  plation  the  civile  focial  man,  and  no  other. 
**  is  a  thing  to  be  fettled  by  convention.** 

But  what  does  this  convention  refpeft,  befidc  the 
fecure  enjoyment  of  fuch  advantages^  or  rights^  as 
have  been.ufually  termed  natural y  as  life,  liberty, 
and  property,  which  men  had  from  nature^  without 
focieties  or  artificial  combinations  of  men  ?  Mea 
cannot,  furely,  be  faid  to  give  up  their  natural 
rights  by  entering  into  a  compafk  for  the  better 
fecuring  of  them.  And  if  they  make  a  wife  com- 
paft,  they  will  never  wholly  exclude  themfelves 
from  all  (hare  in  the  adminiflration  of  their  go- 
vernment, or  fome  control  over  it ;  for  without 
ibis  their  flipulated  rights  would  be  very  infecure. 

However,  (hould  any  people  be  fo  unwife  as  to 
leave  the  whole  adminiftration  of  their  govern* 
ment,  without  any  exprefs  right  of  control,  in  the 
hands  of  their  magiftrates,  if  thofe  magiftrates  do 
not  give  the  people  what  they  deem  to  be  an  equi- 
valent for  what  they  gave  up  for  the  accommoda- 
tion  of  others,  they  are  certainly  at  liberty  to  con- 
fider  the  original  compad  as  broken.  They  thca 
revert  to  a  ftate  of  nature,  and  may  enter  into  a 
new  ftate  of  fociety,  and  adopt  a  new  form  of  go- 
vernment, in  which  they  may  make  better  tcnns 
for  themfelves. 

It  is  one  of  the  moft  curious  paradoxes  in  this 
work  of  yours,  which  abounds  with  them,  that  the 
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figbisofmm  above  mentioned  (called  by  you,  ^^  the  Dr.Prieft- 
pretended  rights  of  the  French  theorifts),  are  all 
extremes  j  and  in  proportion  as  they  are  mcta- 
phyfically  true,  they  are  morally  and  politically 
'*  falfe."  Now  by  metciphyjically  true  can  only  be 
meant  ftriifly  and  properly  true  ;  and  how  this  can 
be  in  any  fenfe  fal/ey  is  to  me  incomprehenfiblc. 
If  the  abovementioned  rights  be  the  true,  that  is, 
thcjitfi  and  reafonable  rights  of  men,  ihey  ought  to 
be  provided  for  in  all  dates,  and  all  forms  of  go- 
vernment; and  if  they  be  not,  the  people  have  juft 
caufe  to  complain,  and  to  look  out  for  fome.  mode 
of  redrefs. 

You  ftrongly  reprobate  the  dodtrine  of  kings  he^ 
tug  the  choice  of  the  people ^  a  dodrine  advanced,  but 
not  firft  advanced,  by  Dr.  Price  in  his  revolution 
fcrmon.  "  This  doftrine,"  you  fay,  *^  as  applied 
**  to  the  prince  now  on  the  Britifli  throne,  is  either 
**  nonfenfe,  and  therefore  neither  true  nor  falfe,  or 
**  it  affirms  a  mod  unfounded,  dangerous,  illegal, 
^  and  unconftitutional  pofiiion.  According  to  this 
"  fpiritual  doftor  of  politics,  if  his  majefty  does 
"  not  owe  his  crown  to  the  choice  of  his  people,  he 
"  is  no  lawful  king,  &c." 

On  the  fame  principle  you  equally  reprobate  the 
doftrine  of  the  king  being  ihefervant  of  the  people, 
whereas  the  law,  as  you  fay,  calls  him  our  fove- 
rtign  lord  the  king*.     But  fince  you  allow,  that 

"  kings 

•  ThU  title  oi  fovereign  lord^  derived  from  the  feudal  fyJlero, 

|iTen  to  a  king  of  England,  is  by  no  means  agreeable  to  ths  oa- 
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Dr  Prieft-  '^  kings  arc  in  one  fcnfc  undoubtedly  the  fervawi 
**  of  the  people,  becaufe  their  power  has  no  other 
"  rational  end  than  that  of  the  general  advan- 
"  tage,"  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  only  Dr.  Price's 
ti'ords  that  you  quarrel  with.  Your  ideas  arc,  in 
fadt,  the  very  fame  with  his,  though  you  call  his 
dodrine,  not  only  unconjlitutionaly  hut/editidus;  add- 
ing, that  "  it  is  now  publicly  taught,  avowed, 
**  and  printed  ;"  whereas  it  was  taught,  avowed, 
and  even  printed,  before  either  you  or  Dr.  Price  j 
was  born,  I 

Has  not  the  chief  magiftrate  in  every  country, 
as  well  as  the  chief  officer  in  every  town,  a  certain 
duty  to  perform,  with  certain  emoluments  and /ri- 
vileges  allowed  him  in  confideration  of  the  proper 
difcharge  of  thsft  duty  ?  And  if  the  town  officer, 
though  having  chief  authority  in  his  diftrift,  yet 
in  confequence  of  being  appointed  and  paid  for  hii 
fcrvices  by  the  town,  is  never  confidered  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  the  fervant  of  the  town ;  ii 
not  the  chief  magidrate  in  any  country,  let  him  be 
called  Jovereignj  king^  or  what  you  pleafe  (for  that 
is  only  a  name),  the  fervant  of  the  people  ?  What  real 
difference  can  there  be  in  the  two  cafes  ?  They 
each  difcharge  a  certain  duty,  and  have  a  certain 
ftipulated  reward  for  it.  The  office  being  beredi- 
taryj  makes  no  real  difference.  In  our  laws,  and 
thofe  of  other  nations,  there  are  precedents  enow 

ture  and  fpirit  of  our  prefent  confiitution,  which  is  a  Umiudmf 
narehy^  and  not  unlimited,  as  that  title  iiDplies*  Our  only  pn>- 
per  fovtreigM.  is  the  parliament* 

of 
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>f  men's  whole  eftatcs  being  confifcated  for  crimes;  p^.  pncft- 
tnd  this  of  courfe  excludes  the  heir.  .    ^^^* 

If,  as  you  exprefsly  acknowledge,  the  only  ra- 
ional  end  of  the  power  of  a  king  is  the  general  ad* 
vanlage,  that  is,  the  good  of  the  peopk^  muft  not 
he  people  be  of  courfe  the  judges,  whether  they 
Icrive  advantage  from  him,  and  his  government, 
)r  not  ?  that  is,  whether  they  be  well  or  ill 
'erved  by  him?  Though  there  is  no  exprefs, 
:here  is,  you  muft  acknowledge,  a  virtual  com^ 
US  between  the  king  and  the  people.  This,  in- 
ieed^  is  particularly  mentioned  in  the  adt  which 
implies  the  abdication  of  king  James,  though  you 
fay  it  is  too  guarded  and  too  circumftantial ;  and 
what  can  this  compaft  be,  but  a  ftipulation  for  pro- 
teftion,  &c."on  the  part  of  the  king,  and  allegiance 
on  the  part  of  the  people  ?  If,  therefore,  inftead  of 
proteltionj  they  find  opprejfton^  certainly  allegiance 
is  no  longer  due.  Hence,  according  to  common 
fcnfe,  and  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  the 
right  of  a  fubjedt  to  refift  a  tyrant  and  dethrone 
him ;  and  what  is  this,  but  in  other  words,  (hock- 
ing as  they  may  found  to  your  ears,  difmiffing  or 
cajhiersng  a  bad/ervant,  as  a  perfon  who  had  abufed 

his  truft  ? 

So  fafcinating  is  the  fituation  in  which  our  kings 
are  placed,  that  it  ii  of  great  importance  to  remind 
them  of  the  true  relation  they  bear  to  the  people,  or, 
IS  they  are  fond  of  calling  them,  their  people.  They 
ire  too  apt  to  imagine  that  their  rights  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  will  of  the  people,  and  confe- 
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Dr.  Pried-  qncntly,  that  they  are  not  accountable  to  them  for 
_Y'    i   any  ufe  they  may  make  of  their  power  ;  and  their 
numerous  dependents,  and  efpecially  the  clergy, 
are  too  apt  to  adminifter  this  pleafing  intoxicaciog 
poifon.     This  was  the  ruin  of  the  Stuarts;  and  it 
is  a  danger  that  threatens  every  prince,  and  every 
country,   from  the   fame  quarter.      Your  whole 
book,  (ir,  is  little  elfe  than  a  vehicle  for  the  fame 
poifon,  inculcating,  but  inconfiftently  enough,  a 
Tifpell  for  princes  J  independent  of  their  being  ori- 
ginally the  choice  of  the  people — as  if  they  had 
fome  natural  and  indefeafible  right  to  reign  over 
us,  they  being  born  to  command,  and  we  to  obey; 
and  then,  whether  the  origin  of  this  power  be  di- 
vine,  or  have  any  other  fource  independent  of  the 
people,  it  makes  no  difference  to  us. 
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Mr.    CAPEL   LOFFT. 


PARTIAL  admiffibility  to  civil  truft — partial  Rcmarkt 
(hare  in  the  rights  of  rcprefentation — partial  t°r  of  M 
allowance  of  the  exercifc  of  religious  freedom,  ^^^ 
feem  all  with  Mr.  Burke  to  folvc  themfelves  into 
legitimate  and  eafy  refults  of  a  fuppofed  furrender 
of  the  rights  of  the  individual  to  the  difpofal  of 
focicty,  and  of  fociety  to  the  difpofal  of  the  govern- 
ment it  has  been  pleafed  to  conftitute. 

A  furrender  in  truft  of  the  whole  *,  even  of  fadli- 
tious  property,  to  preferve  a  part,  is  a  compaft  fo 
unequal  as  rarely  to  be  neceffary  ;  but  a  furrender 
of  primary  independent  rights,  to  preferve  fe- 
concjary  and  adventitious  rights,  the  whole  of  na- 
tural liberty  for  a  precarious  portion  of  civil,  is  an  * 
imaginary  compaft  fo  replete  with  more  than  pa- 
radox, fo  incompatible  with  every  idea  of  reafon 
and  juftice,  that  the  wildeft  imagination  tiever 
created  fuch  a  chimera.  If  it  were  a  novel  thought, 
its  ftrangenefs  might  be  fuppofed  a  facrifice  of  rea- 
fon to  the  fedudions  of  the  marvellous  ;  but  after 
the  arguments  repeatedly  adduced  to  prove  it  defti- 
tute  of  all  poffible  foundation,  I  quit  it  without  re- 
luftance,  for  the  plain  opinion  which  has  nothing 
in  it  to  furprife,  that  man,  by  uniting  himfelf  to 
civil  fociety,  refigns  no  rights,  but  fuch  as  arc  in- 

*  P.  88. 
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Mr.  Capoi  confident  with  the  end  of  fuch  fociety.  He  re- 
LofFt.  mains  judge  in  his  own  cagfe  in  allthofe  inftances, 
and  they  are  many  and  of  prime  importance^  in 
which  it  is  impoffible  fociety  (hould  judge  for 
him.  He  remains  with  his  full  right  of  felf-dc- 
fence;  fufpending  only  the  exercife  where  he  is 
more  effeftually  defended  by  fociety.  He  remains 
-  his  own  governor,  by  the  right  he  has  to  (hare  in 
the  formation  of  thofe  laws  which  are  to  govcra 
the  community,  of  which  he  is  a  part ;  he  retains 
his  right  of  determining  what  is  juft,  univcrfally  in 
opinion,  and  in  many  cafes  in  praftice,  where  the 
law  cannot  interfere ;  and  where  he  fubmits  to  dc- 
cifions  which  he  thinks  otherwife  than  juft,  it  is  in 
conformity  to  two  principles,  independent  of  any 
pofitive  fanftion,  that  it  is  juft  to  (ufFer  a  particular 
inconvenience,  rather  than  to  refer  every  thing  to 
private  interefted  opinion;  that  it  is  juft,  having, 
fubmitted  to  make  fociety  the  arbiter  of  differences 
(without  which  fubmiflion  fociety  could  not-exift)i 
to  acquiefce  in  the  decifions  which  fociety  (hall 
make. 

The  diftindion  does  not  reft  in  theory  :  for  if 
there  are  natural  rights  which  do  not  enter  into  the 
depofit,  as  being  out  of  the  competence  of  fociety, 
thefe  rights,  clearly  afcertainable  by  their  charac- 
teriftic  differences,  can  by  no  colour  of  claim  be 
brought  under  the  authority  of  municipal  law: 
and  indeed,  thofe  which  are  held  in  truft  (the  fuf- 
penfion  of  the  ordinary  exercife  of  them  by  the  in- 
dividual being  neceffary  for  the  peace  and  order  of 
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the  community)  may  be  rather  faid  to  be  held  by  Mr.  Ca^i 
the  government^  in  truft  for  the  fociety  and  the  v. 
individual,  than  diredly  by  the  fociety  at  large. 
If,  therefore,  any  part  of  the  government  tranf- 
grefles,  or  negledts  this  truft,  the  delinquency  mud 
be  examined  before  the  appropriated  judicial  au< 
tbority.  And  this  is  the  moft  diftind  idea  which 
occurs  to  my  apprehenfion,  of  the  nature  of  the 
implied  compad  between  the  individual  and  fo- 
ciety ;  of  the  tacit  refervation  of  rights  not  within 
the  cognizance,  or  not  wiihin  the  fcope  of  fociety ; 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  thofe  rights,  which 
are  depolited  in  truft,  may  be  confidered  to  be 
vefted,  fo  as  to  fecure  the  ncceflary  refponfibility, 
if  that  truft  be  violated ;— adding  only,  that  if  it 
be  violated  by  thofe  who  reprefent  the  power  and 
will  of  the  fociety  itfelf,  the  redrefs  can  only  be  by 
the  extraordinary  and  colledive  interpofition  of  the 
community  as  fuch. 

From  fuppofing  a  furrender  of  the  whole  rights 
of  the  individual  to  fociety,  Mr.  Burke  feems  to 
pafs  to  a  fuppofition  equally  ill  founded,  and  if 
poffible  a  more  harOi  idea,  affuredly  more  ob- 
noxious to  frequent  mifchief  in  the  praftice,  a  fur- 
render  of  the  whole  rights  of  fociety  to  certain  go- 
verning individuals.  The  firft  furrender  was  pre- 
fumed  neceflary,  to  prevent  the  paflions  of  the  in- 
dividual from  breaking  the  order  of  fociety  (though 
that  prevention,  fo  far  as  it  is  practicable,  is  beft 
fecured  by  fuppofing  him  to  have  furrendered  no 
rights,  but  thofe  which  he  cannot  exercife  without 
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Mr.  Capei  difturbancc  to  fociety).  The  fecood  is  prefumed 
neceflary  to  prevent  the  will  and  paflions  of  the 
fociety  from  ading  irregularly  and  detrimentally  ; 
and  this,  it  is  faid,  is  only  to  be  done  by  *^  a  power 
**  out  of  tbemfehes^  and  not,  in  the  exercife  of  its 
**  funftions,  fiibjeft  to  that  will  and  to  thofe  paf* 
**  fions  which  it  is  its  ofEce  to  bridle  and  fubduc." 
But  as  this  power,  extrinfic  to  the  mafs,  is  an  hu- 
man power,  artificially  and  conventionally  alone 
feparated  from  the  fociety  of  which  it  was  an  indif- 
tinguifhablc  part,  previous  to  its  appointment,  if 
it  has  ftrength  committed  to  it  to  bridle  and  fub- 
due  the  whole,  by  what  (hall  iifelf  be  fubjeftcd 
to  reftraint  ?  and  do  not  all  partial  interefts  and 
paflions,  incompatible  with  general  good,  aft  with 
greateft  and  moft  permanent  force  in  the  produc- 
tion of  evil,  when  fmall  and  infulated  mafles  arc 
expofcd  to  their  influence  ?  There  is  in  the  general 
aggregate  a  common  fympathy,  a  temperament 
of  partial  interefts  and  prejudices,  which  is  not  to 
be  expc(5led  from  detached  clafles,  aftuated  by 
the  ejprit  de  corpsy  and  furrounded  with  tem- 
porary and  local  objecls,  ofcea  more  relative  to 
their  particular  fituation  than  to  the  general  wel- 
fare. 

It  feems,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  by  fetting  as 
a  guardian  and  controller  over  the  public  will, 
the  will  of  a  detached  body,  that  the  tranquillity 
and  welfare  of  the  community  will  be  beft:  pro- 
moted ;  but  rather  by  miniftering  the  feweft  in- 
citements to  partial  interefts,  fuch  as  delegation  of 

power 
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jwet  not  fully  and  freely  flowing  from  the  ge-  Mr.  Cap«l 
rral  fource^  but  derived  from  a  partial  channel,  '  , 

'  the  qualities  of  which  it  will  partake;    fuch 
^n^  as  long  continuance  of  power  in  the  fame 
uids ;    political  privileges  to  particular  clafles, 
3t  eflentialiy  promotive  of  general  benefit ;  liabi- 
ty  to  decifions  on  fudden  and  occafional  induce- 
icnts  of  eloquence  or  cabal,  to  be  immediately 
xecuted,  without  deliberative   reftraint,  by  the 
iterpofal  of  a  diftinft  body,  not  likely  to  be  im- 
>refled  at  the  fame  time  by  the  fame  partial  in- 
luences  diredted  to  the  fame  point ;  exclufion  of 
my  part  of  the  community  from  the  common  in- 
crcfts,   and  from   admiflibility  to  the  common 
iinftions,  without  crime  ;    eftablithment  of  a  mi- 
litary body,  or  of  any  order,  which  by  wealth, 
or  direft  power,  or  influence  on  the  public  opi- 
nion, can  afFedt  the  general  operations  of  fociety, 
detached  and  contradiftinguifhed  from  the  general 
intcrefts ;    inftead  of  leaving  the  defence,  the  in- 
ftrudion,   and  the   honorary   diflinftions   of   the 
fUtc,  to  circulate  as  freely  as  circumftances  can 
admit,  according  to  the  natural  or  acquired  powers 
of  its  members.     But  as,  in  every  flouri(hing  and 
long  fubfifting  fociety,  continued  profperity  and 
eminent  defert,   in   certain   families,   will  always 
tend  to  fomething  of  ariftocratical  intereft  j  accu- 
mulation of  wealth,  by  commerce  or  manufac- 
ture, in  others,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  to  an 
oligarchy,   and    thefe  will   require  to   be   con- 
trolled by  the  equal  virtue  and  focial  fpirit  of  a 

democracy, 
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Mr.  Capel  democracy,  which  alfo  requires  to  have  its  toh 
t^  ,  dency  to  unadvifed  determination    balanced  by' 

the  gravity  and  prudence  of  the  other  defcrip- 
tions  ;  thefe  powers  and  principles  kept  in  tbor 
due  diftindlnefs,  and  the  preponderancy  prcfcnrd 
to  the  more  general  interefts^  without  hazarding 
the  fecurity  of  the  others,  give  the  elements  and 
form  of  a  conftitution,  which  unites  the  largeft 
portion  of  (lability,  efficiency,  private  fecurity,  and 
public  freedom.  It  is  manifefl,  it  will  partake 
more  largely  of  the  democratic  than  of  any  oibcf 
charader,  as  the  popular  interefts  are,  both  in 
extent  and  importance,  of  the  chief  coniideratioo; 
though  every  intereft  which  can  have  place  in  a 
free  ttate,  without  prejudice  to  its  freedom,  ought 
to  be  fufficiently  protedted.  This  is  the  only  no- 
tion 1  have  of  juftifiable,  or  fafe  and  permanently 
eftedual  means  to  bridle  and  fubdue  all  partial  in- 
terefts,  fo  as  to  prevent  any  irregular  will  from 
obtaining  an  afcendance  to  the  detriment  of  fo- 
ciety.  And  it  is  only  by  fuch  afcendance,  that 
the  will  of  .the  general  mafs,  difinterefted,  pure, 
generous,  and  tranquil,  of  itfelf,  becomes  intereft- 
ed,  corrupt,  felfifli,  turbulent,  deftruftive. 
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Mr.  G.  ROUS. 

T  muflrbc  confefled,  that  Mr.  Burke  takes  the  the  Right 

fingle  ground  which  his  prefent  fyftem  admits,  ^^'a^' 

He  reprobates   **  the  vifionary  theories  of  the  |^^«- 

■'  rights  of  man/'    He  treats  them  with  derifion 

■nd  contempt;  ^^  the  blurred  and  blotted  pieces 

"  of  paper  about  the  rights  of  man."    Mr.  Burke 

does  not,  indeed,  deny  the  exiftence  of  natural 

rights ;  that  is,  the  claims  of  judice,  deduced  by 

leafon  from  the  relations  in  which  God  has  placed 

iis-:  but  thefe,  according  to  Mr.  Burke's  fyftem, 

lefer  wholly  to  a  period  antecedent  to  all  "civil 

government.     After  all  the  difcuffion  the  fubjedb 

has  undergone,  this  fentiment  Mr.  Burke  gives  us 

as  his  final  judgment.    **  To  clofe  all — the  pretended 

•*  rights  of  man,  which  have  made  this  havoc, 

"  carnioi  be  the  rights  of  the  people :  for  to  be  a 

*^  people y  and  to  have  tbeje  rights ^  are  things  i/w- 

^^poJfibU:  the  one  fuppofes  ihtprefencey  the  other 

**  the  ah/ence  of  a  ftate  of  civil  fociety.'* 

It  feems  to  follow  as  a  neceflary  confequence 
from  this  wild  pofition,  that  all  the  admirable  works 
which  have  inftruded  mankind  in  the  principles 
of  natural  juftice,  in  the  philofophy  of  law  and 
government,  were  the  labours  of  vifionaries,  in  any 
Itate  perfeSfly  ufelejs: — for  fince  thefe  rights  cannot 
J>offibly  exift  but  in  the  abfence  of  chilfoeietyy  and 
Dian  in  that  condition  (if,  indeed,  fuch  a  condi- 
tion as  the  total  abfence  of  civil fociety  ever  did  exift) 

muft 
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Mr.  Roui.  muft  have  been  a  rude  unlettered  animal,  whdiy  ' 
incapable  of  comprehending  thefe  vifionary  tk- 
ories,  it  fccms  to  follow  tliat  thefe  fpeculatioos 
can  have  no  other  tendency  but  to  mifiead man  frm 
bis/octal  duty.  Mr.  Burke  has  moft  expliciily  d^ 
clared,  that  the  rights  of  man  in  fociety  **  cannot 
**  be  fettled  on  any  abJiraSl  rule ;  and  nothing  is 
**  {ofoolijh  as  to  difcujs  them  upon  that  principle'' 

Though  I  am  fully  entitled  to  urge  the  abfuritj 
of  a  neceflary  conclufion  as  an  argument  againft 
the  truth  of  bis  principle,  yet  I  am  willing  to  date 
his  reafoning  with  the  arbitrary  limitatictts  he  him- 
felf  will  impofe.     He,  perhaps,  will  tell  us,  that 
fuch  works  may  be  extremely  ufeful  to  inftruA 
the  initiated  in  the  arts  of  government,  princes^ 
courtiers,   and   members   of  parliament,  in  their 
duties ;  the  performance  of  which  the  people  have 
no  right  to  exad.     Poffibly,  if  difpofed  to  con- 
cede, he  may  add,  that  he  quarrels  only  with  our 
application  of  thefe  principles,  as  the  ftandard  of 
civil  rights,  as  the  meafiire  of  civil  duties ;  that 
this    mifapplication  is  the  audacious  novelty  whidi 
he  reprobates  as  imported  from  France ,  and  with 
which  we  **  are  now  endeavouring  to  work  the 
«^  deftnidion  of  the  crown  of  this  kingdom,  and 
<«  the  whole  of  its  conllitiirion." — A  fimple  ftaic- 
ment  of  a  finglc  fad  will  refute  this  calumny.    A 
philolbpher  of  no  mean  name,  in  the  clofe  of  a 
moral  treatife,  the  firft,  perhaps,  in   merit  which 
any  age  or  nation  has  produced,  dates,  as  the 
refult  of  his  reafoning,  precifely  the  idea  whidi 

the 
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Ac  French  have  attempted  to  execute.  After  Mr.  Rouf. 
obferving  the  inequalities  which  *^  the  intereft  of 
5'  the  government*' — "  the  interefis  of  particular 
^  wders  of  men  who  tyrannife  the  government" — 
*'  the  rudenefs  or  barbarifm  of  the  people,"  or 
•*  the  unfortunate  conftitution  of  their  courts  of 
**  judicature,"  have  pfoduced  in  the  laws  of  all 
macions — he  propofes  as  the  remedy  "  a  fyftcm 
of  what  might  properly  be  called  natural  jurif- 
prudence,  or  a  theory  of  the  general  'principles 
which  ought  to  run  through^  and  be  the  foundation 
of  the  laws  of  all  nations.'^  The  whole  paflagc 
is  curious,  and  worth  tranfcribing  ;  and,  whether 
the  reafoning  be  admitted  or  rejedled,  equally  dif- 
proves  the  charge  of  importing,  as  an  audacious 
novelty  from  Paris,  the  opinion,  that  natural  rights 
ought  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  laws  and  of  all 
government. 

"  Every  fyftem  of  pofitive  law,"  fays  doftor 
Adam  Smith,  *^  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  more 
^or  lefs  imperfed  attempt  towards  a  fyftem  of 
'  natural  juri/prudence^  or  towards  an  enumeration  of 
^  the  particular  rules  of  jujiice.  As  the  violation 
'  of  juftice  is  what  men  will  never  fubmit  to  from 
'one  another,  the  public  magiflxate  is  under  4 
'  neceflity  of  employing  the  power  of  the  com- 

*  monweakh  to  enforce  the  pradlicc  of  this  virtue. 

*  Without  this  precaution  civil  fociety  would  be- 
'  come  a  (bene  of  bloodftied  and  diforder,  every 
'  man  revenging  himfelf  at  his  own  hand  whenever 
'  he  fancied  he  was  injured.  To  prevent  the  con- 

"  fufion 
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Mr.  Rout.  ^^  fufion  which  would  attend  upon  every  marfs 
**  doing  juftice  to  himfelf,  the  magiftrate,  in  all 
**  governments  that  have  acquired  any  confider- 
•^  able  authority,  undertakes  to  do  juftice  to  all| 
**  and  promifes  to  hear  and  to  redrefs  every  com- 
•*  plaint  of  injury.     In  all  well-governed  dates 
"  too,  not  only  judges  are  appointed  for  dctcr- 
*'  mining  the  c^ntroverfies    of  individuals,  but 
rules  are  prefcribed  for  regulating  the  decifions 
of  thofe  judges ;   and  tbefe  rules  are  in  generd 
**  intended  to  coincide  with  tbqfe  of  natural  jujiict, 
*'  It  does  not,  indeed,  always  happen  that  they  do 
**  To  in  every  inftance.     Sometimes,  what  is  called 
*^  the  conjlitution  of  the  flate^  that  is,  the  interef 
*^  of  the  government  i  fometimes  the  inter  eft  of  par- 
*'  ticular  orders  of  men,  who  tyrannife  the  govern- 
**  ment,  warp  the  pofitive  laws   of  the  country 
^^  from  what  natural  juftice   would  prefcribe.    In 
**  fome  countries,  the  rudenefs  and  barbarifm  of 
**  the  people  hinder  the  natural fentiments  of  jufiice 
'*  from  arriving  at    that  accuracy  and    prccifion 
**  which,  in  more  civilifcd  nations,  they  naturally 
"  attain  to.     Their  laws  are  like  their  manners, 
**  grofs,  rude,   and    undiftinguifhing.     In  other 
*'  countries,  the  unfortunate  conftitution  of  their 
^*  courts  of  judicature  hinders  any  regular  fyftcctt 
*^  of  jurifprudence  from  ever   eftabliftiing  itfelf 
**  among  them,  though  the  improved  manners  of 
•^  the  people  may  be  fuch  as  would  admit  of  the 
^*  moft  accurate.    In  no  country  do  the  decifions 
**  of  pofitive  law  coincide  exaftly,  in  every  cafcj 
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^wiA  the  rules  which  the  natural  Jenfe  of  jujiice  Mr.  Roui. 
••  would  diHate.    Syjims  ofpofitive  law^  therefore,         • 
« though  they  deferve  the  greateft  authority  as  the 
*^  records  of  the  fentiments  of  mankind  in  difFer- 
*'  cnt  ages  and  nations,  yet  can  never  be  regarded 
^as  2iCCMT2XtfyJiems  of  the  rules  of  natural  jujiice. 

**  It  might  have  been  expedted  that  the  reafon^ 

*  ^It  of  lawyers  upon  the  different  imperfeftions 

^  and  improvements  of  the  laws  of  different  coun- 

*^  tries,  fhould  have  given  occajion  to  an  enquiry  into 

*^  what  were  the  natural  rules  of  juJUce^  independent 

"  (f  all  pojitive  injiitution.     It   might  have  been 

**expc6ted  that  thefe  reajonings  fhould   have  led 

"  them  to  aim  at  eftablijhing  afyjiem  of  what  might 

"  properly  be  called  natural  juri/prudence^  or  a  theory 

"  of  the  general  principles  which  ought  to  run  through^ 

"  and  be  the  foundation  ofy  the  laws,  of  all  nations. 

^*  But  though  the  reafonings  of  lawyers  did  produce 

^^Jomething  of  this  kind,  and  though  no  man  has 

"  treated  fyftematically  of  the  laws  of  any  parti- 

"  cular  country,  without  intermixing  in  his  work 

"  many  obfervations  of  this  Jert,  it  was  very  late  in 

"  the  world  before  any  fuch  general fy ft  em  was  thought 

"  ofy  or  before  the  philofophy  of  law  was  treated 

"  of  by  itfelf,  and  without  regard  to  the  particular 

"  inftitutions  of  an)  one  nation.     In  none  of  the 

"  ancient  moralifls  do  we  find  an  attempt  towards 

"  a  particular  enumeration  of  the  rules  of  juflice. 

"  Cicero  in  his  Offices,  and  Ariflotle  in  his  Ethics, 

"  treat  of  juflice  in  the  fame  general  manner  in 

**  which  they  treat  of  all  the  other  virtues.    In 

4  "  the 
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Mr.  Rons.  '^  the  laws  of  Cicero  and  Plato,  where  we 

naturally  have  expedted  fome  attempts  towi 
*^  an  enumeration  of  tbo/e  rules  of  natural 
*'  which  ought  to  be  enforced  by  the  pofi five  laws  if] 
«'  every  country,  there  is,  however,  nothing  of  lliiii 
*^  kind.  Their  laws  are  laws  of  police,  not  of' 
**  juftice.  Grotius  feems  to  have  been  the  fiiil 
**  who  attempted  to  give  the  world  any  thing  like 
*^  ^  fyJ^^^  ^f  ^^?/^  principles  which  ought  to  rm 
"  through,  and  be  the  foundation  of,  the  laws  of  ell 
*^  nations-,  and  his  treat ife  of  the  Laws  of  War  and 
*^  Peace,  with  all  its  imperfeclions,  is,  perhaps, 
^^  at  this  day,  the  moft  complete  work  that  has 
**  yet  been  given  upon  this  fubjeft.  I  (hall  in  an- 
^^  other  difcourfe  endeavour  to  give  an  account 
*^  of  the  general  principles  of  law  and  government, 
*^  and  of  the  different  revolutions  they  have  un* 
"  dergone  in  the  different  ages  and  periods  of  fo- 
*^  ciety,  not  only  in  what  concerns  juftice,  but  in 
•*  what  concerns  police,  revenue,  and  arms,  and 
"  whatever  elfe  is  the  objeft  of  law,  I  (hall  not, 
**  therefore,  at  prefent  enter  into  any  farther  dc- 
*^  tail  concerning  the  hifl:ory  of  jurifprudencc/* 


DECLARATION  OF  THE  RIGHTS  OF  MAN  AND  OF 

CITIZENS, 

BY  THE  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  FRANCE. 

*^  THE  reprefentatives  of  the  people  of  France^ 
"  formed  into  a  national  affembly,  confidcring 
"  that  ignorance,  negleS^or  contempt  of  human  rigbiSf 
**  are  the  fole  cauje  of  public  misfortunes  and  r#r- 

<«  ruptim 
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ions  6f  government,  have  rcfolved  to  fct  forth,  Mr.Rouf. 
folemn  declaration,  tbe/e  natural,  impre/crip- 
f  and  unalienable  rights :  that  this  declaration 
g  conftantly  prefcnt  to  the  minds  of  the 
ibers  of  the  body  focial,  they  may  be  ever 
:  attentive  to  their  rights  and  their  duties : 

the  afts  of  the  legiflative  and  executive 
ers  of  government!  being  capable  of  being 
•y  moment  compared  with  the  end  of  political 
'utions,  may  be  more  refpedted :  and  alfo^  that 
future  claims  of  the  citizens^  being  direfted 
imple  and  inconteftable  principles,  may  al- 
s  tend  to  the  maintenance  of  the  conftitution, 
the  general  happinefs. 

or  thefe  reafons  the  national  afTembly  doth 

)gnize  and  declare,  in  the  prcfence  of  the 

►reme  Being,  and  with  the  hope  of  his  blefling 

favour,  the  following  facred  rights  of  men 

of  citizens : 
.  Men  are  born,  and  always  continue,  free, 

equal  in  re/pell  of  their  rights*  Civil  dif- 
lions,  therefore,  can  be  founded  only  on 
)lic  utility. 

I.  The  end  of  all  political  ajfociations  is  the 
ervation  of  the  natural  and  imprefcriptible  rights 
nen;  and  thefe  rights  are  liberty,  property, 
jrity,  and  refiftance  of  opprefiion. 
III.  The  nation  is  ejfentially  the  Jource  of  all 
freignty  -,  nor  can  any  individual,  or  any 
iy  of  men,  be  entitled  to  any  authority  which 
not  exprefsly  derived  froni  it. 
)i.  II.  A  a  « IV,  Poli. 


Mr.  Rous.  «'  IV,  Political  liberty  confifts  in  the  power 
of  doing  whatever  does  not  injure  another. 
The  exercife  sf  the  natural  rights  of  every  man  has 
no   other  limits  than  thofe  which  are  necejfary  to 

m 

fecure  to  every  other  man  the  free  exercife  of  tht 
fame  rights  \  and  thefe  limits  are  determnabU  oiHj 
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•'  ly  the  law. 


"  V.  The  law  ought  to  prohibit  only  aftions 
*^  hurtful  to  fociety.  What  is  not  prohii3ited  by 
•*  the  law  (hould  not  be  hindered ;  nor  (hould 
**  any  one  be  compelled  to  that  which  the  law 
"  does  not  require, 

**  VI.  The  law  is  an  expreffion  of  the  will 
•^  of  the  community.  All  citizens  have  a  right 
**  to  concur,  either  perfonally  or  by  their  repre- 
"  fentatives,  in  its  formation.  It  fiould  he  the 
^^  fame  to  all^  whether  it  proteSs  orpunijhes ;  and  ell 
**  being  equal  in  its  fight ^  are  equally  eligible  to  all  bo- 
*'  nours^  places^  and  employments^  according  to  their 
*'  different  abilities^  without  arry  other  SftinSticn  than 
'*  that  created  by  their  virtues  and  talents. 

"  VII.  No  man  (hould  be  accufed,  arretted,  or 
**  held  in  confinement,  except  in  cafes  determined 
<*  by  the  law,  and  according  to  the  forms  which 
«*  it  has  prefcribed.  All  who  promote,  folicit, 
"  execute,  or  caufe  to  be  e:cccuied,  arbitrary  or- 
"  ders,  ought  to  be  puniQied  ;  and  every  citizcft 
"  called  upon  or  apprehended  by  virtue  of  ibc 
•*  law,  ought  immediately  to  obey,  and  renders 
"  himfelf  culpable  by  refiltance. 

"  VIII.   The  law  ought  to   impofe  no  other 

"  pcnaliics 
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ties  but  fuch  as  are  abfblutely  and  en-  Mr.  i 
y  neceiTary ;  and  no  one  ought  to  be  pu> 
j,  but  io  virtue  of  a  law  promulgued  before 
fence,  and  legally  applied. 
.  Every  man  being  prcfumcd  innocent  till 
5  been  convifted,  whenever  his  dctcntioa 
nes  indifpenfable,  all  rigour  to  him,  more 
is  neceflary  to  fecute  his  perfon,  ought  ' 
provided  againft  by  the  law. 
No  man  ought  to  be  mohfted  on  account  of 
'imons,  not  even  on  account  of  his  religious 
>ns,  provided  his  avowal  of  them  does  not 
-b  the  public  order  eftabliftied  by  the  law. 
'.  ^be  unreftrained  communication  of  thoughts 
pinions  being  one  of  the  mofi  precious  rights  of 
every  citizen  may  fpeak,  write,  and  pub- 
freely,  provided  he  is  refponfible  for  the 
:  of  this  liberty  in  cafes  determined  by  the 

I.  A  public  force  being  necejfary  to' p-oe  Je- 
to  the  rights  of  men  and  of  citizens,  that 
is  inftituted/or  the  hen^t  of  the  community, 

lot  for  the  particular  ben^t  of  the  perfons 

whom  it  is  entruftcd. 

III.  A  common  contribution  being  nccef- 
for  the  fupport  of  the  public  force,  and  for 
ying  the  other  expences  of  government, 
ght  to  be  divided  equally  among  the  mem- 
of  the  community  according  to  their  abi- 

IV.  Every  citizen  has  a  right,  eithei"  by 

A  a  2  "  hitnf^lf 
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Sir.  Rous.  *'  himfelf  or  his  reprcfentativ/,  to  a  free  voice  in 
**  determining  the  neceffity  of  public  contribu- 
*'  tions,  the  appropriation  of  them,  and  their 
**  amount,  mode  of  affeflhient,  and  duration. 

"  XV,  Every  community  has  a  right  to  dc- 
'^  mand,  of  ail  its  agents^  an  account  of  their  coa- 
«*  duft. 

**  XVI.  Every  community,  in  which  a  fepara- 
*^  tion  of  powers  and  a  fecurity  of  rights  are  not 
*^  provided  for,  wants  a  conftitution. 

"  XVII.  The  right  to  property  being  invio* 
"  late  and  facred,  no  one  ought  to  be  deprived 
**  of  it,  except  in  cafes  of  evident  public  neceffity, 
"  legally  afcertained,  and  on  condition  of  a  pre- 
**  vious  juft  indemnity/' 

I  have  fubjoined  the  French  declaration  of 
the  rights  of  man  and  of  citizens  to  the  liberal 
fentiments  of  our  Englifli  philofopher,  priblifhed 
nearly  thirty  years  before,  to  prove  that  the 
generous  and  beneficent  attempt  to  realife  the 
natural  rights  of  man  is  merely  an  execution  of 
what  he  had  conceived.  This  declaration,  like 
our  bill  of  rights,  in  many  of  its  articles,  con- 
demns the  abufes  of  their  former  government. 
They,  however,  had  the  wifdom  to  go  farther,  to 
lay  their  foundations  in  acknowledged  truths, 
which,  thus  folemnly  recorded,  might  afford  go- 
vernors and  people  an  eternal  monument  of  their 
duties. 

Were  I    difpofed  to    multiply   quotations,  i^ 

would  not  be  difficult  to  produce  authorities  fro^ 

the 
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ers  on  our  laws^  in  vindication  of  almoft  Mr.  Rous, 
rriclc  in  this  declaration,  refpefting  the 
rights  of  individual  citizens.  The  better 
ill  be,  to  feledt  for  difcuffion  the  contro- 
»arts.  Among  the  articles,  which  refpedt 
Its  of  individuals,  certainly  the  moft  im- 
deviation  from  our  eftablifhed  laws,  is 
Lxim  derived  from  eternal  principles  of 
ihat  **  all  being  equal  in  itsjight^  are  equalfy 
f  to  all  honours  J  places^  and  employments  y  ac-^ 
I  to  their  different  abilities,  without  am  otter 
ion  than  that  created  by  their  virtues  and 


.  » 
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ANONTMOUS. 

Lstterfrom  -  fTT^H AT  Grcat  Britain  now  enjoys  a  frei  con- 
tratetoMr.  JL  ftitution  (though  Mr.  Paine  amufes  himfdf 
^l^r&L  ^i^h  ^  comical  conceit  that  there  is  no  conftitutioii 
at  all),  its  inhabitants  are  proud  to  own ;  and  in 
.this  country  they  will  not  lightly  be  induced  to 
exchange  the  fubftaotial  broad-cloth  of  durable 
and  well-wrought  liberty^  and  to  cad  away  the 
warm  home-fpun  garment  of  found  laws,  as  a  load 
and  incumbrance  to  them  in  the  purfuit  of  the 
gaudy  tiflue  and  cobweb  texture  of  French  philo* 
fophy. 

The  nature,  the  dodlrine,  and  the  objeft  of  this 
French  philofophy,  as  applied  to  the  deftruftion 
and  the  formation  of  governments,  is  avowed  by 
Mr.  Paine  without  difguife.  He  has  re-publiftied 
the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  by  the  na- 
tional  affembly,  in  feventeen  anicles,  all  of  which, 
he  fays,  are  comprehended  in  the  three  firft.  But 
the  firft  alone  is  that  whereon  the  whole  is 
built,  namely,  that  *^  men  are  born  and  always 
**  continue  free,  and  equal  in  refpeft  of  their 
**  rights.  Civil  diftinftions,  therefore,  can  be 
**  founded  only  on  public  utility." 

When  a  maxim  is  laid  down  as  the  foundation 
of  all  human  government,  it  is  fit  that  there  (hould 
be  no  ambiguity  in  it,  that  it  (hould  not  be  ca- 
pable of  various  interpretations,  and  that  the  terms 
in  which  it  is  conveyed  (hould  be  fuch  as  no  plain 
6  man 
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man  can  mifunderftand.  Take  then  this  part  of  AnoDymovt. 
the  propofition,  "  Men  are  born  and  continue 
"  equal  in  refped  of  their  rights.'*  Let  me  now 
fuppofe  (and  in  the  fecond  article  it  is  fo  ftated), 
that  property  is  one  of  thofe  rights.  Are  men 
born^  and  muft  they  continue  equal  in  refpedt  of 
their  property  ?  This  will  not  be  avowed  as  yet : 
the  world  is  not  yet  fo  mad  as  to  endure  the  af- 
fertion  of  fuch  an  abfurdity.  Property  is  in  its 
nature  changeable,  and  mud  vary  according  to 
the  induftry  or  idlenefs  of  individuals,  the  parfi 
mony  or  extravagance  of  its  owners.  And  as 
the  propofition  concerns  the  rights  to  which  men 
are  bcrn^  they  muft  either  be  born  to  ir»equal 
rights  of  property  (as  their  anceftors  will  either 
have  amafled  or  diffipated  their  wealth),  or  elfe 
all  fucceffion  to  property  muft  be  aboliQied,  and 
none  be  entitled  by  birth  to  any  property  at  all. 
Grofs  and  ridiculous  as  this  maxim  is,  when  ap- 
plied to  property,  I  afk,  whether  the  words  do 
not  import  it  ?  and  whether  ordinary  perfons  may 
not  fo  underftand  its  meaning  ?  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  that  all  who  would  be  gainers  by  an 
equal  diftribution  of  property,  would  be  inclined 
to  fuch  a  conftruftion  of  the  phrafe — Dolus  verfatur 
in  generalibus.  The  latitude  of  the  exprefCon  ren- 
ders its  meaning  equivocal;  and  if  it  is  interpreted 
in  that  fenfe,  all  property  is  unhinged,  the  ftrongeft 
bond  of  fociety  is  loofened,  and  confufion  muft 
enfue. 
But  it  will  be  faid,  that  nothing  more  is  in« 

A  a  4  tended 
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Anonymous,  tended  by  this  declaration,  than  that  men  are  km 
equal  in  reJpeSl  to  the  rights  which  they  are  Jeveralif 
entitled  to ;  that  is,  fuppoiing  them  to  have  certain 
rights  by  birth,   each   man  is  equally  to  hoM, 
maintain,  and  enjoy  fecurely  his  rights.     In  dm 
fcnfe  the  propofition  is  perfeftly  true :  and  it  is 
the  fole  bufinefs  and  purpofe  of  laws  to  proted 
fuch  rights,  and  render  them  equal  in  refpedt  to  their 
fecurity.     All  who  are  fubjeft  to  the  laws  of  any 
community,  mud  be  fo  without  refpeA  to  perfons; 
and  all  are  bound  to  obey  thofe  laws  fo  long  as 
they  fubfift,  without  prefuming  to  fet  up  their 
judgment,  as  to  the  analogy  of  thofe  laws,  to  any 
favourite  principle  of  their  own,  for  fuch  principles 
are  but  their  own  opinions ;  and  if  each  man  was 
to  meafure  his  obedience  to  each  law,  by  his  con- 
ceptions of  the  confiftency  of  that  law  with  forae 
principle  in  his    mind,  each  man  would   be  his 
own  legiflator;  or,  in  other  words,  there  would 
be  no  fuch  thing  as  law,  and  tyranny  muft  take 
place,  which  is  the  immediate  confequence  of  the 
want  of  equal  law. 

The  equality  of  mankind  in  refpeSl  to  their  rights 
is  effefted,  brought  into  praftice,  and  prefervcd 
by  civil  focicty,  which  requires  that  there  fliould 
be  equal  laws.  Civil  fociery  cannot  exift  but  by 
the  previous  refignation  of  natural  rights,  which 
are  fuppofed  to  be  brought  by  the  whole  com- 
munity into  one  common  ftock,  and  again  diftri- 
.  buted  out  under  certain  regulations  for  the  better 
fecurity  of  thofe  which  are  fo  eflabliflied.    That 

focicty 
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ety  is  founded  on  the  fuppofition  of  pre- 
!lent  rights,  no  one  can  deny :  but  many  are 
opinion,  that  no  natural  rights  are  retained  after 
?ring  into  fociety  ;  that  they  are  all,  in  the  firft 
ance,  conceded,  in  order  to  accomplidi  a  more 
al  repartition  of  them  by  the  difpenfation  of 
laws ;  and  that,  if  any  natural  rights  (hould 
lain  independent  of  and  unnoriced  by  the  in« 
itions  of  civil  fociety,  dill  that  none  can  exift 
contradidtion  and  oppofition  to  the  pofitive 
nftions  of  that  community  which  is  founded 
:he  focial  compaft. 

tut  admitting,  for  the  fake  of  argument,  that 
"e  can  be  a  cafe  where  an  individual  (hall,  by 
je  of  what  he  calls  his  natural  rights,  be  en- 
d  to  aft  in  defiance  of  civil  authority,  which  is 
coUeftive  voice  of  fociety;    admitting  the 
ts  of  men  in  the  extent  which  they  are  con- 
Icd  for  by  Mr.  Paine ;  let  us  examine  whether 
'  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  which  he  aims  at,  or 
1  contribute  to  forward  the  objeft  and  defign 
lis  publication.     His  pamphlet   is  avowedly 
ten  to  tell  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  that 
have  a  bad  conftitution  (or,  as  he  fometimes 
,  no  conftitution,  becaufe  it  is  not  to  be  found 
m  up  on  a  quarter  of  a  (heet  of  paper,  like 
declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,  by  the  na* 
al  aflembly  of  France) ;  and  that,  from  the  de» 
I  of  its  origin  and  theory,  it  deferves  to  be 
lly  deftroyed.     He  profeffes  to  mark  with  pre- 
>Q  the  different  qualities  of  natural  and  civil 

rights. 
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rights^  and  fays,  that  ^  the  natural  rights  wtiA 
'^  he  retains  are  all  thofe  in  which  the  power  to 
'^  execute  is  as  perfect  in  the  individual  as  the 
'<  right  itfelf.  Among  this  clafs,  as  is  before 
'^  mentioned,  are  all  the  intelledtual  rigtus,  or 
^'  rights  of  the  mind :  confequently  religion  is  one 
*'  of  thofe  rights.  The  natural  rights  which  aic 
*^  not  retained',  are  all  thofe  in  which,  though  (lie 
*^  right  is  perfed  in  the  individual,  the  power  la 
**  execute  them  is  defedive/' 

Now,  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Paine,  whether,  accord-; 
ingtohisown  definition  of  thefe  rights,  he  cao! 
maintain  that  the  right  of  new-modelling  a  govcra- 
ment,  on  account  of  its  want  of  theoretic  perfedioi 
in  its  origin,  is  a  natural  right  retained  by  focial 
man  ?  Is  it  one  ^'  in  which  the  power  to  execute 
•*  is  as  perfed  in  the  individual  as  the  right  itfelf?" 
Is  it  not  diftindly  and  emphatically  that  rigbl^ 
which,  above  all  others,  he  has  relinquifhed  ? 
Has  he  not,  by  entering  into  the  focial  bonds  of 
the  community,  tied  up  his  hands  from  attempting 
to  diflblve  that  union  to  which  he  is  a  pany,  until 
the  terms  of  that  union  are  broken,  until  the  coo- 
trad  is  violated,  until  the  fociety  which  he  agreed 
to  is  converted,  by  fome  extraneous  caufe,  from 
a  fupport  and  protedion  to  an  oppreflion  and  a 
grievance  ?  Mr.  Paine  is  very  kind  to  his  anti- 
gonifts,  by  condefcending  to  ufe  the  word  fociety, 
and  fpeak  of  men  entering  into  it,  and  to  allow 
that  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  civil  fociety;  for 
his  arguments  are  firequently  adverie  to  any  fudi 

fuppofitioo, 
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juon,  and  the  main  fcope  and  objed  of  theoi 
■U  is  to  prove,  that  focia!  man  may  and  (houM 
break  through  his  compaft,  whenever,  on  reflec- 
iktD,  he  (ball  ihink.  Uiat  the  dirpenfadon  undi 
which  he  lives  is  defective  in  theory,  or  vicious  in 
io  origin.  The  conftitution  of  England  he  wifbea 
to  ftibvert,  bccaufe  ic  is  derived,  not  from  a  na- 
tural  right,  but  from  a  natural  Ton,  from  Williaca 
ifac  conqueror,  and  bccaufe  he  thinks  the  repre- 
frotaiion  of  the  people  inadequate.  I  (hall  not 
ifccre  difcufs  either  of  thefc  topics  further  than  by 
obfcrving,  that  neither  this  theory  of  reprefenta- 
tion,  fuppofing  it  to  be  faulty,  nor  this  hiftorical 
origin,  granting  it  to  have  commenced  in  powi 
•ow  the  people,  have  occafioned,  or  are  coi 
■lended  to  have  occafioned,  fuch  evils  to  the  cornJ 
muniiy,  as  to  juflify  the  demolition  of  i[s  wbolo 
■bbric. 

Judge  of  the  tree  by  its  fruits,  and  not  by  its 
loot.     What  more  uncouth,  more  offenfive  to  the' 
fight,  or  touch,  than  the  livid,  prickly  Rem  of  the 
pine-apple  ?     Yet  is  the  fruit  delicious.      What 
more  liberal,  humane,  free,  generous,  and  ju(t^' 
tiun  ihe  government  of  this  ifland,  though  fpruoj 
from  the  feudal  fyftcm  ?  Without  much  knowledg 
of  the  nature  of  feudal  tenures,  a  very  fuperficia 
writer  cnay  venture  to  call  the  feudal  fyftem  a 
«(Ubli(hmcnt  of  tyranny.     He  may  be  hiftoriatt 
enough  to  know  that  William  the  conqueror  w* 
I  baftird,  and  lawyer  enough  to  know  that  lands 
„  »erc  held  by  miliury  fervices,  and  that  charter! 
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Anonymoofc  wcrc  granted  by  the  kings.  But  he  muft,  m 
be  a  very  ignorant  author,  who  docs  not  know 
in  the  government  of  dates,  in  the  framing  of 
in  the  diftribution  of  property,  and  in  the  n 
tion  of  manners,  many  of  the  fined  inditution 
Diced  fydems,  the  mod  jud  counterpoifes, 
civilized  improvements,  owe  their  exidence 
mod  homely  and  unphilofophic  origin.  £r 
is  an  illudrious  example  of  a  country  enjoying 
dom  and  wealth,  flourifhing  in  commero 
agnculture,  excelling  in  arts  as  well  as  arm 
deriving  its  laws  and  conditution  firom  a  ( 
ancedry.  The  coarfed  raw  materials  are  v 
up  into  the  mod  exquifite  manufadures ;  a 
old  hackney  comparifon  of  our  conditutioi 
pair  of  worded  dockings  repeatedly  darnet 
filki  till  they  became  a  pair  of  filk  doc 
motley  indeed,  but  drong  and  durable,  is 
means  inapplicable,  or  a  fimile  unfuited  to  t( 
of  thofe  who  feek  praife  by  vulgar  allufior 
torted  proverbs,  unintelligent  clamour,  and  < 
metaphyfics  as  incorreft  as  coarfe. 

It  is  a  common  art  with  authors  who  lab 
pervert  the  minds  of  thofe  who  are  not  mucl 
ii(cd  in  abdract  enquiries,  to  affume  the  ch 
of  plain-fpoken,  matter-of-faft,  praftical  polit 
and  to  profefs  to  deal  merely  in  downright  t 
Jenjc\  while  they  are,  at  that  very  moment,  b 
ing  feme  new-fangled,  undigedcd,  vifionar 
trine,  fome  fpeculative  wild  theory,  which 
culated  to  overturn  every  edablifliment  upor 
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AnoeyiBOM.  Paris.  But  let  them  not  return  to  pdfo 
whole(bme  air  of  their  native  foil  with  the 
drugs  of  falfe  philofophy.  Let  them  not  fli 
doors  of  our  houfes  of  parliament^  and,  c 
themfelves  a  national  aflembly,  adjourn  t 
tennis-courts.  Let  them  not  fubftitute  the  1 
iron  in  the  place  of  our  commiffions  of  oyc 
terminer  and  gaol-delivery.  And  let  then 
imprifon  our  king,  and  allow  him  to  hunt 
with  the  captain  of  the  guard  in  St.  James's 
On  the  truth  and  applicability  of  the  i 
homely  proverb  I  am  content  to  reft  my 
ment.  To  all  {peculative  theorifts,  who 
that  governments  (hould  be  overturned  b< 
they  were  originally  ill  conftrufted,  I  anfwei 
the  happinefs  of  a  community  is  the  firft  am 
objefi:  of  its  union  as  fueh.  In  Great  Britain 
objefb,  as  far  as  the  frame  of  its  conftitution  ; 
it,  is  attained  as  nearly  as  can  beexpefted,  m; 
proper  nilowanccs  for  the  imperfeftion  of  h 
inftitutions.  I  would  here  be  undcrftood  to  ; 
of  the  ftate  of  this  country  in  general  for  tl: 
century;  for  I  cannot  agree  widi  fir  Wi 
Blackftone,  that  "  in  1679,  by  law,  as  it 
**  flood,  the  people  had  as  large  a  portion  o 
'*  liberty  as  is  confiftent  with  a  ftate  of  foci 
Neither  does  he  agree  with  himfelf ;  for  he  ( 
that,  fince  that  time,  "  dangerous  branches  0 
*'  prerogative  have  been  lopped  off,  and  th 
**  more  clearly  defined/*  Within  this  cei 
there  have  certainly  been  many  wars,  which  ar 
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:ft  curfe  that  can  fall  on  man ;  but  they  have  Anonymoiit. 
owing  principally  to  the  ambition  of  France^ 
lould  not  be  atcrlbOted  to  the  nature  of  our 
tution.  If  thefe  levellers  of  all  the  kingdoms 
:  earth  coul4  perfuade  roe,  that,  by  the  adop- 
if  their  plans,  there  (bould  be  no  more  wars, 
that  property,  juflice,  and  order  could  be 
Dd  by  a  democracy,  and  that  fuch  a  fpecies  of 
nment  could  be  permanent,  and  not  fall  into 
ands  of  a  few  artful  leaders,  a  vile  oligarchy, 
:hat  again  into  an  abfolute  tyranny,  I  would 
:nt  to  their  fyftem  of  regeneration.  Bur,  as  I 
onvinced  of  the  contrary,  I  can  only  confider 
,  as  defperate  empirics. 
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JNONTMOVS. 

^ti^oT  TV^^-  PAINE,  however,  is  not  fatisficd  witj 
lim^l^t*  *  -A.^  A  attempting  to  convince  the  world  of  Mi;^ 
^^  Burke's  incapacity  as  a  politician,  and  a  difputaoC|tj 

but  he  (Iretches  out  his  profane  hand  upon  thet 
conflitution  of  England;  he  would  perfuade  ustbiC^ 
we  are  neither  happy  nor  free ;  indeed  he  affinur' 
that  we  have  no  conflitution  at  all,  and  that  we  do^' 
not  comprehend,  or  do  not  enjoy,  the  common  rigbli 
of  men. 

A  conflitution  is  either  the  radical  charaSer  of 
a  people,  derived  from  nature,  or  it  is  the  leg4 
fpirit  of  their  political  (late.     An  Englifliman  is 
naturally  ingenuous,  brave,  generous,  and  inde- 
pendent ;  the  government,  therefore,  of  England, 
correfponding  with  the  genius  of  its  inhabitants,  is  i 
of  the  mod  enlarged  and  liberal  form ;  and  its  laws, 
except  in  a  very  few  inftances  (for  we  boaft  not  | 
of  abfolute  perfeftion),  have  even  cautioufly  pro-  j 
vided  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  fubjeA,  : 
natural  as  well  as  civiL     Let  any  man  look  it 
magna  chart  a,  the  habeas  corpus  ad,  and  the  bill 
of  rights,  and  deny  this  if  he  can. 

This  government,  then,  hath  arifen  out  of  the 
people,  and  not  cv^r  it.  I  fpeak  not  of  things  as 
they  were,  but  as  they  are.  If  a  grievance  exifts, 
it  mud  be  referred  to  the  prefent,  not  former  ages  j 
of  our  hiftory ;  and  if,  as  Mr.  Paine  admits,  modi- 

ficauoDS 
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AaoDjnoui.  vidual,  but  to  the  enjpycnenc  of  which  his  iodifl 
dual  power  is  not  in  all  caics  competent.  Of  the 
kind  are  ail  thofe  which  relate  to  fecurity  aoc 
protedion.  ^^  The  natural  rights  which  are  bo 
<<  retained  in  fociet}',  are  all  thofe  which,  thoi^ 
*'  the  right  is  perfect  in  the  individual,  the  powc 
**  to  execute  them  is  defedlive.  A  man,  by  natun 
**  right,  has  a  right  to  judge  in  his  own  caufc 
**  But  what  availeth  him  to  judge,  if  he  has  no 
"  the  power  to  redrcfs  ?  He  therefore  depqfits  thi 
**  right  in  the  common  flock  of  fociety,  and  take 
**  the  arm  of  fociety,  of  which  he  is  a  part,  in  ptt 
'^  ference  to,  and  in  addition  to  his  own.  Societ] 
*'  grants  him  nothing.  Every  man  is  a  propricto 
<*  in  (bciety,  and  draws  on  the  capital  as  a  matta 
«' of  right." 

It  is  admitted  then,  that  in  fociety  man  ceafes  ttl 
retain  thofe  natural  rights,  the  exercife  of  whidii 
in  fociety,  would  be  impra&icable  or  inconveoieDti 
What  a  man  does  not  retam,  he  undoubtedly  ^vci 
up :  what  he  places  in  the  difpofal  of  another,  be 
has  no  longer  the  direftion  of  himfelf.  The  cx« 
ercife  of  force  and  power,  founded  on  peHboil 
flrength,  is  a  natural  right  in  the  wild  date  of  miBj 
but  as  in  that  flate  every  individual  mud  neceflaril] 
have  the  fame  fecurity,  there  would  be  none  & 
the  weak,  and  to  the  powerful  it  would  at  heft  h 
precarious.  Every  fingle  man  would  judge  in  bii 
own  caufe,  and  would  ad  from  his  own  willl 
and  would  (land  upon  r  his  own  ability,  fepatifl 

from 
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jimiTmeuf.  fociety,  which  returns  them  igain  to  every  cidzen,' 
under  fuch  control  and  re(lri6tion  as  to  its  wifdom 
feems  bed  for  the  whole.  But  money  in  a  bank 
is  depofitedj  and  remains  exaAly  as  it  was  originally^ 
unchanged  and  unqualified,  at  the  will  of  the  pro^ 
prietor.  The  analogy,  therefore,  between  the  two 
cafes  is  imperfeft.  Howeyer,  if  he  infifts  upon  it, 
I  would  recommend  it  to  him  to  draw  out  bis  cafi' 
taly  for  I  am  fore  he  is  unBtted  by  principk  for  \ 
any  company. 

From  fuch  premifes,  fo  laid  down,  it  was  but 
juft  to  expedl  correfpondent  conclufions :  accord^ 
ingly,  we  find  him  claiming  certain  natural  rightSi 
which  are  retained  againfl  the  inmajim  of  the  civil 
power,  as  he  is  pleafed  to  term  it ;  and  in  which 
the  power  to  execute  is  as  perfedb  as  the  right  itfel£ 
I  do  not  underftand  his  meaning,  except  it  be,  tbaf 
a  citizen  may  lawfully  fhake  off  his  allegiance,  and 
rebel  againfl  the  civil  power,  whenever  he  is  out 
of  humour  with  it :  indeed,  fuch  fentiments  belong 
truly  to  the  American  author  of  Common  Senfc 
And  I  am  the  more  difpofed  to  imagine  that  the 
fole  drift  of  his  pamphlet  is  to  foment  and  legalifc 
rebellion,  becaufe  he  again  and  again  returns  to 
the  charge  of  our  having  no  conflitution,  and  with 
much  precifion  and  gravity  informs  us,  **  that  go- 
**  vernment  is  the  creature  of  a  conftitution,  thati 
•*  conflitution  is  a  real  exiftence,  and  where  it  can- 
**  not  be  produced  in  a  vifible  form,  there  is  none. 
**  — If  Mr.  Burke  then,''  adds  he,  "  cannot  pro- 

"ducc 
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Anenymoui.  '*  thc  duration  of  parliaments,  or  by  what  otber 
<^  name  fuch  bodies  may  be  called — the  powers 
<^  which  the  executive  part  of  the  government  (hall 
«  have,  &c/' 

I  will  not  affront  the  underftanding  of  the  meaneft 

of  my  countrymen,  by  fuppofing  him  ignorant  of 

the  adual  exigence  of  all  thefe  articles,  clearly  fo 

forth,  and  well  known  among  us ;  and  if  Mr.  Paioe 

wi(hes  *^o  be  referred  to  a  body  of  elements,  be 

may  find  them  in  our  common  law,  our  ftatinc 

law,  our  law  of  parliament,  and  our  local  law.  Foi 

in  England,  however  new  thc  aflerdon  may  ap> 

pear  to  him,  the  law  is  for  all,  and  over  all,  ndthcr 

is  there  any  thing  without  it.    He  will  reply,  dutt 

he  has  given  an  inflance  of  the  law  of  parliament 

having  been  altered  by  its  own  authority ;  whidi 

ftiews  that  there  is  no  conftitution.     "  The  aft  by 

which  the  Englifh  parliament  empowered  itfetf 

to  fit  for  feven  years,*'  having  been  eleded  ooly 

for  three  (he  fhould  thank  me  for  thefe  words,  as 

they  make  his  ftatemcnt  intelligible),  **  (hews  there 

*'  is  no  conftitution  in  England.'' 

It  is  a  woeful  proof  of  weaknefs  in  argumeoCi 
when  but  one  fingle  cafe  can  be  cited  tofupporti 
general  aflfertion  :  and  if  that  cafe,  when  examiiwl 
to  the  bottom,  in  its  caufes  and  confequencfli 
proves  the  direft  contrary  to  the  pofition  it  wn  ^ 
adduced  to  enforce,  it  is  felo  de  fe^  it  is  a  pofidvc  \ 
refutation  of  it.  The  aft  in  queflion  was  an  act  of 
political  prudence,  compelled   by  neceffity.   k 
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^d  not  originate  in  an  arbitrary  cxcefs  of  power.  Anonymomw 
A  rebellion  againft  the  prince  on  the  throne,  and 
an  tnvafion  by  a  foreign  power  to  fupport  that 
rebellion^  were  apprehended  :  the  parliament  then 
fitting,  but  which  was  about  to  expire,  confidered 
die  mifchiefs  which  might  arife  from  the  want  of 
:   a  national  council  at  fo  critical  a  feafon>  and  for 
^  diat  rcafon  only  took  the  extraordinary  meafurc 
I  referred  to.    This  ad  fecured  public  credit,  pre- 
I  ierved  the  union  of  the  powers  of  government, 
^  and  faved  the  nation.    Place,  in  an  oppofite  point 
c   of  view,  the  national  affembly  of  France  fitting 
I   ind  voting  upon  fubjeds  not  warranted  by  the 
[    cabUrs  of  their  conftituents,  and  exprefsly  contrary 
[    to  the  tenour  of  many  of  them — and  then,  applaud 
the  one  and  condemn  the  other,   if  you  can! 
Literally  fpeaking,  the  aft  of  the  Englifti  parlia- 
ment was  unconftitutional,   but   virtually  it  was 
*■    not  (b :  the  deed  was  done  by  the  reprefentatives, 
J    but  it  was  approved  and  fandtioned  by  the  voice 
r  of  the  whole  kingdom.     Their  eleftors,  had  they 
f    conceived  the  conftitution  infringed  by  that  pro- 
1     ceeding,  had  the  /aireft  opportunity  of  declaring 
that  opinion  with  effeft,  when  all  was  agitation 
and  trembling  for  the  iffue  of   the  impending 
event  of  rebellion  and  invafion,  when  they  could 
as  irrefiftibly  have  diffented  from  the  vote  of  their 
delegates,  as  they  did  thankfully  and  unanimoufly 
ratify  it.     I  do  not,  therefore,  admit  this  fingle 
innovation,  fo  circumftanced,  as  a  fufEcicnt  proof 
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AnMijmmu;  that  we  bi^vc  no  conftitution ;  but  I  wonder  that 
-^    '        a  man  of  Mr.  Painc's  principles  (hould  not  rather 
have  introduced  the  inftance  of  the  long  parlia- 
ment ;  it  was  a  ftronger  exertion  of  power,  and 
would  hftve  made  full  as  well  for  his  purpofe. 
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AAoarmoui.  thought  it  ncceffary  to  affert  or  to  claim  the  reftora- 
tion  of  their  rights^  they  confbintly  reforted  to 
firft  principles^  as  originally  conncded  with  the  go* 
vemment  of  this  country ;  which  furnUhes  a  ftrong 
argument^  that  if  the  ruling  powers  fiiall  at  aay 
time  invade,  or  negled  to  prcferve,  the  juft  rights 
of  the  people,  it  is  pcrfeftly  conftitutional  to  apply 
to  goTernment  to  have  them  reftored.    Our  avu 
thor  appears  to  me  to  have  fome  latent  views  in 
his  pretended   attachment  to  ^'  ancient    uiage^ 
which  he  does  not  like  to  bring  forward :  pro- 
bably he  forefees,  that  if  the  i^eal  and  felf-evident 
rights  of  men  be  admitted  or  acceded  to,  it  will 
bear   hard  on  certain  uncoaftitutional  privileges 
that  arc  now  enjoyed  by  a  particular  dafs  of  per- 
fons,  and  that  mud  not,  in  his  opinion,  be  given 
up,  as  they  are  ncceflary  to  fupport  the  prcfeat 
political  fyflem — and  that  it  is  particularly  ex- 
pedient at  the  prefent  junfture  to  inculcate  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  a  prediledion  to  **  ancieji 
rights,"  and  a  ftrid:  adherence  to  the  praftice  of 
our  forefathers,  who,  when  they  aflerted  their  li- 
berties, always  grounded  their  claim  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  inheritance;  as  this  ai^ument  will,  if  ad- 
mitted,  fecure  the  prefent  date  of  the  reprefeota- 
tion,  on  which  fo  much  of  our  author's  political 
importance  depends. 

He  remarks  on  the  fubje6t  of  the  reai  rights  (f 
men  J  that  **  they  ought  to  have  a  fair  ponion  of  all 
**  which  fociety,  with  all  its  combination,  fkilland 
^^  force,  can  do  in  their  favour.   In  this  partnerihip 
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^^  all  have  equal  rights ;  but,  as  to  the  (hare  of 
^^  power,  audiority,  and  dtredion,  which  each  in* 
'^  dividual  ought  to  have  in  the  management  of 
^  the  ftate^  that  I  mud  deny  to  be  among  the 
<'  direft  original  rigbis  of  men ;  it  is  a  thing  to  be 
•*  fettled  by  convention :  if  civil  fociety  be  the 
'^  offspring  of  convention,  that  convration  muft 
^  be  its  law,  that  convention  muft  limit  and  modify 
'^all  the  defcriptions  of  oonftitution  which  are 
'*  formed  under  it/' 

Thb  pofition  of  our  author  is  admiflible  ib  &r 
as  fuch  convention  is  governed  by  juft  and  equi- 
tible  principles,  and  no  fanher,  otherwife  it  would 
^ve  a  fandion  to  every  fpecies  of  oppreffion :  to 
fopport  the  truth  of  this  remark,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  ftate  a  cafe.  Suppofe  fuch  a  conven- 
tion, or  that  thofe  perfons  who  pofiefs  the  fupreme 
authority  in  a  ftate,  (hould  think  it  neceflary  to 
frame  a  law,  that  certain  perfons,  fay  thofe  who 
admit  and  fubfcribe,  tx  animo^  that  the  conven- 
tion has  a  divine  right  to  eftablifii  in  the  ftate  a 
fet  of  religious  opinions,  whether  proteftant,  popi(h, 
mabometan,  jewilh,  or  pagan,  ftiall  exclufively  en- 
joy the  emoluments  ariiing  from  the  coUedion  and 
receipt  of  the  public  revenue;  and  fuppofe  the  pro-' 
fits  arifing  from  diis  employment  to  amount  to  a 
ihilling  in  the  pound  of  every  man's  expenditure, 
or  two  millions  fterling  in  a  year,  in  a  country  of 
no  greater  extent  than  ours,  would  not  fuch  a  law 
be  juftly  confidered  in  a  free  ftate  as  arbitrary  and 
opprcifive,  and  an  infraftion  of  the  rights  of  men 
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ABfliiTBout.  in  civil  focicty,  as  it  would  be  depriving  a  great 
part  of  the  community  of  thofe  emolumentSj  which, 
as  fubjeds  of  the  ftate^  and  contributors  to  the  taxes, 
they  are  entitled  to  ?njoy  ?  Would  not  this  be 
rewarding  one  defcription  of  perfons  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  another^  on  an  unjuft  principle  ?  Does 
a  convention  poflefs  the  power,  confident  with 
the  rights  of  men^  to  frame  fuch  a  law  ?  Perhaps 
it  may  be  objeded,  that  the  principle  of  it  is  fo 
abfurd  that  no  fuch  cafe  is  ever  likely  to  occur.  If 
the  right  be  admitted,  which  our  author  lays  down 
as  a  maxim  in  civil  fociety,  a  cafe  may  occur 
equally  abfurd  and  impolitic ;  and  one  that  bean 
a  flrikir^  refemblance  to  the  leading  features  of  it 
now  adtually  exifts  in  Europci  and  in  what  b  called 
a  free  country. 

In  voluntary  focieties,  and  thofe  that  exift  only 
for  a  limited  time>  men  poflefs  a  right  to'  inftitute 
what  laws  they  pleafej  but  in  civil  fociety  there  arc 
original  rights^  which  may  with  the  ftrideft  pro- 
priety be  deemed  the  rights  of  men ;  thefe  ought 
to  be  facred,  and  are  what  no  power  on  earth,  cani 
confident  with  the  truft  repofed  in  them,  deftroy. 
Let  us  put  a  cafe  of  a  fomewhat  different  naturCj 
and  as  our  author  appears  to  be  particularly  paitial 
to  the  prefent  flate  of  the  reprefentation,  it  (hall  be 
on  that  fubjeft#  It  has  been  afferted  by  thofe  who 
are  well  informed,  and  have  made  the  calculation, 
that  lefs  than  ten  thoufand  eleftors,  and  many  of 
them  of  the  lowed  clafs,  choofe  the  majority  of 
.the  Englift)  houfe  of  commons,  which  reprcfcnt 
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Tin  millions  of  people.  Suppofe  the  greater  part  AnonyitoML 
Pthcfe,  fay  fix  ihoufand  (for  that  number  being  ' 
ic  majority  will  ferve  our  purpofe),  (hould  be  in- 
iienced  or  corrupted,  which  is  no  unufual  thing 
nong  voters^  to  inflrudt  their  reprefentatives  in 
irliament  (who  generally  think  it  their  duty  to 
How  the  inftru&ions  of  their  conftituents)  to 
ipport  a  bill,  to  veft  the  power  of  raifing  money 
cclufively  in  the  king  and  lords  (formerly  the 
ings  of  England  alone  exercifed  this  power);  and  as  * 
any  of  the  commons  owe  their  feats  to  the  lords^ 
is  not  impoffible,  if  our  author's  political  prin« 
pies  (hould  become  general^  but  that  fuch  a  law 
ight  at  fome  future  period  take  place.  If  fuch  a 
w  (hould  take  place,  it  would  be  allowed  on  all 
indsy  among  the  friends  of  liberty,  to  be  an  in* 
ingement  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  an 
>u(e  of  power;  but  according  to  our  author's 
)inion,  as  it  originated  in  a  pr^er,  adequate^  and 
id  convention  of  the  (late,  who  poflefs  the  power 
>  limit  and  modify  the  conftitution,  fuch  a  law 
ould  be  obligatory  on  the  whole  community  :  of 
rnrfe  oppofition  againft  it  would  be  rebellion,  and 
1  attempt  to  overthrow  the  con(litution«  It  is 
ify  to  perceive  how  far  fuch  dangerous  and  un- 
)D(titutional  pofitions  will  lead  men;  they  will 
iftify  all  the  tyranny,  perfecution  and  opprefllon 
lat  have  deluged  the  whole  habitable  globe. 
Our  author  labours  to  remove  the  deep  impref- 
on  which  the  difcuQion  of  ihi  rights  of  men  has 
lade  on  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
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by  making  a  curious  diftin6tion  between  thdf 
fuUural  and  real  rights.  As  men  univerfallyj  in  the 
civilized  part  of  the  worlds  ftand  in  connexion  with 
fociety^  their  natural  rights  are  thofe  which  attach 
to  them  as  men,  and  which  they  are  entitled  to 
pofiefs  as  members  of  fociety,  and  their  retU  rifjifh 
are  precifely  the  fame,  unlefs  they  are  reftrided  to 
thofe  rights  only,  which  the  governments  of  the 
earth  allow  men  to  enjoy ;  which  would  be  juftify* 
ing,  as  above,  every  fpecies  of  oppreffion.  Wc 
may  eafily  perceive  the  confequences  of  taking  awajr 
the  only  proper  foundation  of  liberty,  the  natural 
rights  of  men ;  it  is  no  lels  than  laying  the  axe  to 
the  root  of  the  tree.  It  nfufl:  be  admitted,  that 
men  necefiarily  abridge  themfelves  of  a  part  of  their 
natural  rights,  thofe  of  an  inferior  nature,  that  art 
not  effential  to  their  happinefs,  in  order  to  obtam 
the  advantages  refuking  from  fociety,  which  are  of 
fuperior  value ;  but  this  will  extend  no  further  io 
a  good  government  than  is  compatible  with  Arid 
juftice  to  individuals.  A  mutual  facrifice  f<x  the 
public  good,  in  which  all  are  concerned,  fo  bx 
from  being  a  grievance,  is,  on  the  principle  above 
ftated,  a  benefit  to  every  individual.  It  (hould 
alfo  be  confidered,  on  a  fubjeft  of  this  nature,  that 
there  is  a  great  and  nccelTary  diflinftion  between 
voluntary  focieties,  and  that  of  which  a  flate  is 
compofed :  in  refpeft  to  the  former,  men  have 
their  option ;  in  the  latter,  the  cafe  is  very  different: 
perhaps  it  may  be  fuggefted,  that  thofe  who  dif- 
like  the  laws  of  one  Hate,  may,  if  they  choofe  it; 
V  remove 
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xctnoye  to  another,     l^t  infuperable  difficulties 
ariic  here,  as  the  lofs  of  the  means  of  fubiiftence, 
defertion  of  property,  friends,  and  a  thoufand  other 
coofidenuions :  if  it  were  otherwife,  the  majority 
in  a  ftatc  might  with  propriety  frame  fuch  laws  as 
they  imagined  would  be  moft  conducive  to  their 
bcerefL    Befides,  removals  from  a  date  would  be 
bjunous  to  its  profperity,  and  might  prove  the 
aiin  of  it ;  migration  to  foreign  countries,  there- 
fere,  on  this  principle  is  prohibited  by  law  to  all 
artificers  and  manufadturers,  which  comprehend  a 
great  part  of  the  community  j  and  as  men  become 
fubjedls  of  the  ftate,  independent  of  their  own 
choice^  it  follows  by  necefTary  confequence,  that 
thofc  to  whom  the  power  is  delegated  to  frame  the 
laws,  are  bound  by  every  principle  of  juftice,  as 
well  as  religion,  to  fee  that  they  do  not  opprefs  in- 
dividuals, and  alfo  that  they  are  founded  on  prin- 
ciples of  equality,  proportioned  to  cafes  and  cir- 
cumftances.    This  obfervation,-  although  it  may 
prefs  hard  on  certain  laws  in  this  country  that 
.  afTeft  a  particular  clafs  of  fubjedts  (the  corporation 
and  teft  afts),  is  neverthelefs  true,  and  is  a  po- 
fition  that  no  man  who  is  a  friend  to  the  rights 
of  men  will  controvert.    As  confcience  is  faid  to 
be  God's  vicegerent  in  the  minds  of  men,  for  the 
regulation  of  their  condud,  fo  public  juftice  ought 
to  be  in  a  date  ;  on  this  unalterable  principle  the 
laws  of  every  ftate  ought  to  be  founded ;  and  if 
they  will  not    bear  this  teft,  they  ought  to  be 
aboUfhed. 
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Do  any  of  the  laws  of  the  national  aflembly  o^ 
France  violate  this  principle  ?  I  believe  not ;  the 
extindion  of  the  order  of  nobility  excepted.  In- 
deed it  mud  be  confefled,  that  they  have  (from 
motives  bed  known  to  themfelves)  unwarrantably 
abridged  the  power  of  the  monarch  :  but  this  it  is 
fuppofed  was  done  through  the  effeds  of  fear;  and 
was  the  king  iincerely  attached  to  the  national  af" 
fembly^  and  hearty  in  the  reform  of  the  govern- 
ment,  they  would  now  in  all  probability  make  him 
one  of  the  greateft  monarchs  upon  eartlu 
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ANONTMOUS. 

'*  f  I  ^HE  French  declaration  of  rights  is  of  more   Rights  on 

X     **  value  to  the  world,  and  will  do  more  .  ^'^^^' 
*'  good,  than  all  the  laws  and  ftatutes  that  have 
"  yet  been  promulgated." 

Rights  of  Many  hy  Thomas  Paine,  &c.  &c. 

THIS  memorable  declaration  takes  its  departure 
from  one  broad  axiom,  as  the  bafe  upon  which 
the  articles  are  framed,  viz.  **  That  ignorance, 
"  negledt,  or  contempt  of  human  rights,  are  the 
"yi/^  caufes  of  public  misfortunes,  and  corruptions 
"  of  government.*' — I  conclude,  then,  it  would 
be  an  efFeftual  cure,  if  not  preventive  of  the  gout, 
were  mankind  once  informed,  that  they  were  bora 
by  nature  to  have  the  free  ufe  of  their  limbs. 

"  Men  are  torn,  and  always  continue^  free  and  equal 
"  in  refpe£l  of  their  rights ;"  and  thefe  rights  are  i 
explained  to  be  "  liberty,  property ^fecurity^  and  re- 
^^fijiance  to  oppreffton^     , 

With  regard  to  the  three  firft,  Gpd  forbid  any 
man  (hould  be  abfurd  enough  to  deny  that  they 
are  the  profejfed  ends  of  all  civil  inftitutions,  even 
the  moft  defpotic  !  confequently,  that  the  govern- 
ment is  the  beft  adapted  to  i^s  end,  which  the 
moft  effeftually  gives  fecurity  to  liberty  and  pro- 
perty. It  is  in  order  to  obtain  fecurity  to  the  in- 
dividual, however,  that  liberty  is  limited,  and  pro- 
peny  fubjedlcd  to  contribution  in  civil  government; 
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Aflimjnoas.  but  then  that  fecurity  is  incompatible  with  his  right 
of  refencing  his  own  wrongs,  which  he  furrendered 
upon  entering  into  a  ftate  of  fociety, — Thus  ftands 
the  cafe: — Man  is  a  creature  made  up  of  reafon 
and  inftind,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  of  reafon  and  paffioo. 
He  feeks  by  nature  the  gratification  of  his  appe- 
tites, but  frequently  can  obtain  it  only  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  others. 

He  is  neither  born  free^  equals  or  independent  ia 
any  poilible  fituation.     He  is  not  only  dependent 
upon  his   parents  through  a  very  long  infancy, 
during  which  time  he  is  fubjed,  of  neceffity,  and 
for  his  own  good,  to  ahjolute  power;  but  when  he 
is  in  pofleffion  of  his  faculties^  he  is  of  all  animals 
in  nature  the  leaft  equal  to  others  of  his  own  fpe- 
cies.     Different  modifications  of  mind  and  body, 
even  in  a  ftate  of  the  mod  primitive  nature  wc 
can  imagine,  render  one  man  more  unlike  and 
difproportioned  to  another,   than  any  of  the  dif- 
tinftions  of  fociety  can  poffibly  devifc  in  our  cfta- 
blifhments :  the  one  excels  in  boldnefs,  the  other 
in   cunning;   the   one  in  ftrength,  the  other  in 
agility ;  Ajax  and  Ulyflcs,  ^fop  and  Mile,  arc 
as  unequal  in  the  gifts  of  nature,  as  the  prince 
and  the  peafant  are  in  thofe  of  fortune.     This  in- 
equality, therefore,  in  a  ftate  of  nature  (even  if 
one  man  only  were  oppofed  to  another  man), 
would  make  it  impofTible  for  him  to  enjoy  fecurity 
to  bis  rights ;   and  having  no  fecurity  to  his  life, 
liberty,  or  the  little  property  he  could  acquire,  his 
rights  in  them  would  be  of  no  ufe  to  him.    But 
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when  a  combination  of  more  than  one  can  over-  aoo 
power  in  this  ftate  the  force  of  the  ftrongeft  indi-  ^^ 
vidual,  the  neceflity  appean  ten  times  more  cogent 
to  have  recourfe  to  fome  expedient  that  (hall 
protect  the  precarious  right  of  the  individual  againft 
oppreffion.  Hence  arifes  the  compad  of  that 
inftitution  we  call  government;  .which  fuppofes 
a  combination  of  the  whole  ftrength  of  fociety  in 
oppoficion  to  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  for 
the  purpofe  of  general  defence,  that  he  may  not 
opprcfs  any  of  the  reft  of  the  community.  In  the 
one  cafe,  man  has  no  bounds  to  bis  rights,  but  no 
fecurity  in  the  exercife  of  them ;  in  the  other,  his 
rights  are  limited  by  compaft,  that  is,  by  the  re- 
ftraints  the  law  of  the  government  impofes  upon 
him ;  but  he  enjoys,  or  ought  to  enjoy,  perfeft 
fecurity  within  thofe  limits.  From  this  reafoning 
one  conclufion  is  incontcftable — that  as  the  obvious 
end  of  fociety  is,  by  the  union  of  individuals  fuf- 
fering  under  unequal  ftrife,  to  give  to  each  of 
them  fecurity  in  an  equal  degree,  the  fame  pro- 
tedion,  the  fame  fubmiffion  is  to  be  afforded  and 
exa£ted  without  diftindion  in  regard  to  every 
member  of  the  community. 

Here  ends  this  equality  which  human  inftitution 
has  created  to  correft  the  oppofite  principle  in  the 
inftitutes  of  nature.  From  this  point,  inequality 
by  laws  ftronger  than  thofe  of  men,  rcfumcs  its 
univerfal  empire.  The  whole  fyftcm  of  creation 
is  conneded  together,  like  one  vaft  machine,  by 
the  difference  of  its  component  parts ;  inequality, 

C  c  2  gradation. 
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Aadoymmit.  gradatiOD,  dependence,  influence,  and  fubjedion, 
hold  together  the  moral  world,  as  the  laws  of  gra- 
vitation and  repulfion  ad  upon  the  material. 

<<  The  heaveQs  thcmfelve«,  the  planets,  and  this  ceDtre^ 

«<  Obferve  degree,  priority,  and  place, 

**  Infifture,  courfe,  proponion,  feaibn,  form, 

'*  Office,  and  cufiom,  in  all  line  of  order/' 

That  "  civil  diJlinSions  are  founded  only  on  puh- 
**  lie  utility ^^  is  no  more  than  to  fay,  that  all  go- 
vernment in  fociety,  and  all  the  arrangements  na- 
turally proceeding  out  of  it,  whether  diredtly  or 
indiredly,  refer  to  the  public  utility,  inafmuch  as 
government  itfelf  has  no  other  objeft  5   but  docs 
by  no  means  imply,  that  "  all  being  equal  in  its 
^^Jigbt,  are  equally  eligible  to  all  honours ,  places ,  and 
"  employments  J  according  to  their  different  abilities y 
**  without  any  other  diJlinSion  than  that  created  by 
*'  their  virtues  and  talents.*^     Populous  and   ex- 
tenfive  countries  that  fubfilled  in  a  ftate  of  civiliza- 
tion whilft  Europe  were  ftill  favages,  have  adopted 
a  contrary  principle  in  the  oppofue  extreme ;  and, 
however  erroneous  it  may  be  thus  exaggerated, 
do  not  want  plaufible  arguments  at  leaft  in  favour 
of  their  inftitutions  :  but  furely  it  will  not  be  de- 
nied, that  education  and  habits  tranfmitted  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  ftill  more  the  culture 
and  application  to  particular  walks  of  life,  con- 
tribute moft  eflcntially  to  qualify  men  for  fituations 
they  are  taught  to  afpire  to.     The  moft  brilliant 
takjits  that  ever  diftinguiftied  the   robe,  accom- 
panied 
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panied  with  every  moral  virtue  that  can  infpire  Anoo 
confidence,  may  be  thrown  away  at  the  head  of 
an  army ;  and  the  abled  Tea  commander  make 
a  wretched  figure  as  ambaffador  plenipotentiary. 
But  this  is  not  all :  however  fome  individuals 
may  think  themfelves  divefted  of  prejudice,  we 
know  and  feel  that  men  in  general,  both  the  great 
and  the  little  vulgar,  are  creatures  governed  by 
opinion,  and  that  their  opinion  is  oftener  formed 
(and  muft  neceffarily  be  fo)  upon  prejudice  than 
upon  reafon.  A  chancellor  would  certainly  be 
able  to  decide  in  his  tribunal  as  learnedly  in  boots, 
a  high  collar,  and  leathern  breeches,  as  in  a  gown 
and  full-bottom  periwig ;  but  whatever  the  phi- 
lofopher  may  think  of  it,  there  is  fomething  which 
experience  tells  us  would  very  differently  affeft 
the  feelings  of  the  court  and  the  by-ftanders. 
Honours  and  external  decorations,  diftindl  clafTes 
in  fociety  who  claim  pre-eminence  from  their  birth 
and  flations,  may  excite  the  fneer  of  the  cynic  in 
his  tub,  who  facrificcs  to  his  own  pride  the  vanity 
of  others;  but  if  they  contribute,  nay,  if  they  have 
been  in  all  ages  and  countries  found  eiTential  to 
the  maintaining  that  order  and  conneftion,  without 
which  civil  fociety  itfelf  would  be  a  rope  of  fand 
and  fall  to  pieces,  a  wife  man  will  be  inclined 
to  aflSft  the  deception  (if  it  be  a  deception)  which 
is  a  necefTary  ingredient  in  that  fyftem  that  pro- 
duces every  folid  advantage.  In  the  prefence  of 
the  great  Author  of  life,  the  fervant  and  his 
raafter,  the  general  and  private  foldier,  the  king 

C  c  3  and 
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AntnjmMu  and  his  fubjed,  arc,  like  the  a^ors  when  they 
quit  the  theatre,  di(lingui(hed  by  their  merits  only 
in  the  parts  that  were  affigned  them :  but  whilft 
they  remain  upon  the  ftage,  thofe  parts  muft  not 
be  confounded ;  and  none  but  a  fanatic  can  wifli 
to  annihilate,  or  even  to  weaken,  the  diftindions 
that  keep  them  at  a  diilance  from  each  other. 

"  ^bai  none  ought  to  be  punijbed  but  by  a  law 
"  promulgated  before  the  offence^  and  legally  applied j' 
is  an  undeniable  pofition.  No  man  can  break  a 
law  that  does  not  exift ;  and  till  he  breaks  the  law 
of  his  country,  he  is  entitled  to  the  protection,  not 
the  chaflifement,  of  the  government  he  lives  under. 
**  A  public  force  being  neceflary  to  give  fecurity 
**  to  the  rights  of  men  and  citizens,  that  force  is 
**  inftituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  community." 
Allow  it,  then,  as  a  corollary,  that  all  mi- 
litary force  that  is  fo  conftituted  as  not  to  be 
brought  by  the  executive  power  to  bear  to  the 
purpofe  for  which  it  is  ordained,  viz.  the  pro- 
tedion  of  every  peaceable  individual,  is  a  danger- 
ous force,  tending  to  fubvert  the  ends  of  civil  fo- 
ciety,  not  to  fupport  them. 

That  the  contributions  in  a  ftate  ought  to  be 
as  equally  divided  as  poffible  in  proportion  to  the 
abilities  of  the  contributors,  is  a  felf-evident  pro- 
pofition — therefore  the  nobility  of  France  were  in^ 
ducedy  before  the  meeting  of  the  Jlates^  to  make  a  to- 
lufUary  Jurrender  of  all  their  pecuniary  privileges. 
As  to  the  confent  of  every  individual  to  impofc 
taxes  upon  himfelf,  the  encouragement  of  contra- 
band 
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band  is  a  fufficient  illuftration  of  that  readinefs  Aaon^aois. 
that  individuals  are  imprefied  with  to  contribute 
generoufly,  wiib  their  own  confimt^  to  the  public 
exigencies. 

The  right  to  property  being  inviolable  and 

Jacredy  no  one  ought  to  be  deprived  of  ity  except  in 

cafe  of  evident  public  necejjity  legally  afcertained^ 
"  and  on  a  condition  of  a  previous  juft  indemnity  !  !  V* 
What  a  principle,  when  applied  to  the  confifca- 
tions  of  property  that  have  taken  place  to  the 
amount  of  fo  many  millions,  as  the  baiis  of  a  re« 
volution  which  has  no  profefled  objedl  but  fecurity 
to  perfonal  liberty,  and  rendering  property  "  in- 
"  violable  and  facred  !" 

Here,  reader,  you  have  the  boaftcd  declaration 
of  rights,  that  has  done  more  good  than  all  the  laws 
andfiatutes  that  were  ever  promulgatedl — ^Behold  the 
good  it  has  already  done  in  the  country  that  exuhs 
in  its  publication  ! 

How  many  millions  of  property,  vefted  by  the 
laws  of  the  country  in  the  proprietors  and  their 
predeceflbrs  from  time  immemorial,  have  been 
confifcated  without  any  previous  offence  pretended 
againft  the  laws  promulgated,  and  without  any 
idea  of  compenfation ;  how  many  refidences  of 
peaceable  inhabitants,  that  formerly  difpenfcd  the 
bleffmgs  of  hofpitality  through  their  diftrifts,  have 
been  burnt  or  pillaged ;  bow  many  unoffending 
individuals  have  been  abandoned  to  their  inhuman 
butchers;  how  many  thouland  lives  have  been 
facrificed  without  protedion,  through  the  extent 
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Awmymma.  of  the  provinccs  of  that  great  kingdom; — it  is 
not  for  me  to  afcertain  :   but  thefe  arc  the  only 
fruits  I  know  of  the  fecurity  and  freedom  that  has 
been  eftabliftied  by  the  declaration  of  the  *'  rights 
"  of  man/*     Look  for  fecurity  to  your  perfon  or 
property  in  a  country  where  not   one  tribunal  is 
yet  opened,  but  a  court  of  inquifition  to  condemn 
to  an  ignominious  death  without  proof,  upon  the 
menace  of  impending  danger — Afk  the  illuftrious 
fugitives,  t^e  venerable  prelates,  that  find  their 
afylum  in  every  court  of  Europe  to  fecure  their 
lives  from  the  fame  wreck  that  has  fwallowed  up 
their  fortunes,  what  are  thofe  rights  of  man  in  their 
devoted  land,  which  they  can  plead  not  againft 
the  banditti,  not  againft  the  deluded    infurgents 
only,  but  againft  the  legillature  itfelf — the  fovc- 
reignty  of  their  country  ? 

Aik  the  authors  of  their  ruin  the  fame  queftion; 
they  will  tell  you  calmly,  that  thefe  calamities  arc 
neceflary  to  procure  future  benefits,  and  that  the 
means  are  juftified  by  the  ends.  They  will  fay, 
with  Monfieur  de  la  Fayette,  *'  that  in  matters  of 
"  revolution,  fedition  is  a /acred  duty  ;^* — with  Mr. 
Necker,  **  that  thefe  violences  are  des  exces  degaiti;* 
—with  Paine,  "  that  thefe  outrages  were  not  the 
**  effedt  of  the  principle  of  the  revolution,  but  of 
*•  the  degraded  mind  that  exifted  before  the  re- 
**  volution,  and  which  the  revolution  is  calculated 
*^  to  reform.  Place  them  there  to  their  proper 
*^  caufe,  and  take  the  reproach  of  them  to  your- 
*^  felf/* — He  will  fee  no  difference  between  the 
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oling  upon  Temple-Bar  the  heads  oF  convidled  Anonymout. 
:ors  in  time  of  aftual  rebellion,  and  the  bearing 
at  upon  pikes,  in  mockery  and  infult,  to  the 
es  of  public  entertainment,  the  heads  of  inno- 
:  viftims,  the  minifters  of  eftabliftied  govern- 
it  torn  to  pieces  by  popular  affaffiiis.  He 
juftify  from  a  bloody,  not  a  cruel  fentence  in 
hands  of  the  executioner  of  juftice,  calculated 
-haps  not  wifely)  in  terrorem  to  imprefs  awe 
t  the  bebolderSi  not  to  inflame  their  pajfions  j  he 
juftify,  I  fay,  an  excefs  of  wanton  barbarity 
:  cannibals  would  blulh  at ;  the  pledging  from 
to  lip  the  cup  in  which  the  bleeding  heart  of 
mrdered  minifter  had  been  drenched  with  wine, 
:he  bearing  the  mangled  face  of  a  father  to  the 
jth  of  a  fon,  fortunately  already  infenfible  to 
outrage  by  the  treatment  he  had  undergone, 
.  who  was  foon  after  delivered  from  infult  by 
unfated  rage  of  his  aflaflins.  He  will  look 
r  thefe  fcenes  of  difgufting  horror  with  com- 
cency,  and  calmly  alfure  you,  "  that  when  the 
French  revolution  is  compaied  with  that  of 
)ther  countries,  the  aftonifliment  will  be,  that 
t  is  marked  mihfo  few  Jacrifices  /*  but  he  will 
get  to  tell  you,  that  if  they  were  infinitely 
^cr  than  they  with  to  appear  under  his  repre- 
itations,  torrents  of  blood  (hed  bravely  in  battle 
:ween  contending  fad  ions,  do  not  dilhonour  a 
don  like  the  refinements  of  cruelty,  and  the 
iflacres  in  cold  blood  of  much  fmaller  numbers 
fcncelcfs  and  unrcfifting.  He  will  exult  in  vic- 
tory 
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^aoaymodf.  tory  whcrc  there  has  been  no  conteftj  and  m 
glorious  conqueft  of  the  Baftille,  that  was  betra 
to  an  unarmed  rabble  ^  he  will  triumph  in 
deflrudion  of  old  walls  and  towers^  as  if  the/r« 
of  a  prifon  was  its  crime;  whilft  all  the  other  prif( 
as  loathfome  perhaps^  though  not  fo  fecure  as 
Baftilie,  are  crowded  at  this  moment  with  ( 
numbers  as  threaten  peftilence  by  their  contag 
He  will  talk  of  liberty,  whilft  tyranny,  the  ca 
cious  tyrapny  of  the  m.'^ny,  is  ravaging  at  large 
of  the  faireft  empires  in  the  world ;  and  whilft 
feelings  of  the  oppreffed  are  infulted  with 
found  of  freedom,  as  the  inquifitors  (harpened 
torments  they  inflided  by  chanting  in  the  ean 
their  viftims,  hymns  to  the  God  of  mercy. 
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T  is  pcrfcftly  falfe,  tbaf  every  man  bos  naturally  Principle* 
.  and  ijfentially  a  right  to  govern  him/elf^  or  to  be  mcnt,  &c. 
9imed  by  bis  own  conjent ;    and  the  afiertion  that 

has,  is  either  the  boaft  of  ignorant  pride,  or  the 
dfice  of  wickednefs  to  efcape  controul>  and  to 
ader  folly  mifchievous.  No  man  can  have  a 
rhc  to  do  an  ad  for  which  he  is  altogether  unfit. 
'^ifdom  and  goodnefs  alone  have,  in  reafon,  any 
jht  to  govern,  fince  they  alone  are  fit  for  it.  The 
olifh  and  the  wicked,  therefore,  in  proportion  to 
e  extent  of  thofe  imperfpAions,  are  difqualified 
Ml  government  by  nature,  or  by  themfelves,  and 
ighc  to  be  controuled.  But  the  foolifh  and  the 
icked  compofe  no  fmall  part  of  mankind,  who 
crcfore  Ihould  be  ruled  ;  and  if  refradlory,  with- 
it  their  confent,  and  even  aoainft  their  will.  To 
ich  imperfections,  indeed,  all  men  are  fo  far  liable, 
at  there  is  no  complete  fccurity  againft  their 
revalence  in  any  individual.  Hence,  as  we  have 
en,  arifes  the  neceflity  for  government ;  which 
ring  fo  conftituted  as  to  be  wi/e  and  good^  may 
cercife  a  due  controul  over  the  imperfections  of 
II. 

Large  bodies  of  men  have  no  eflential  right  of 

;Overning  themfelves ;    for  what  no  individuals 

lave,  the  aggregate  of  individuals  cannot  have.   In 

3ift,  experience  proves  their  great  unfitnefs  for  it ; 
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the  afts  ^of  very  numerous  bodies^  operatbg 
leftively,   being    for  the  moft   part   fbolilhi 
wicked,  or  both  :   and  that  for  a  moft  clear 
iimple  reafon,  fuggefted  by  the  very  nature  of 
ihzx  paffion  is  morejirong  than  reafon. 

Still  lefs  has  a  majority  any  natural  or  effei 
right  to  coniroul  a  fmaller  number.     Occafi( 
indeed,  and  for  the  fake  of  peace,  it  may  be  t< 
prudent  to  agree  that  queftions  (hall  be  fo 
cidcd.     Parties  nearly  balanced   will   produce^ 
ftrong,  and  perhaps  a  very  pernicious  content 
which  (hould  be,  if  poffible,  avoided :  and  if  cit 
party  be  by  agreement  to  prevail,  it  feems 
prudent  to  allow  that  preference  to  the  gr( 
number,  which,  if  recourfe  was  had  to  violence, 
would  moft  probably  be  able  to  obtain :   in 
other  light,  the  claim  of  a  majority  is  nothing. 
20,  100,  1000,  or  any  number  of  men,  bedcfiic 
to  aft  foolilhly  or  wickedly,  the  will  of  any  fii 
man,  who  wiQies  to  aft  virtuoufly  and  wifely,  ouj 
in  reafon  and  eflential  juftice,  to  prevail 
them  all. 

Power  is  ufually  miftaken  for  right ;    and 
that  error  is  deduced  the  falfe  principle  cont 
difted  in  the  opening  of  this  chapter;   whic 
though  it  has  of  late  been  circulated  as  true, 
even  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  is  not  the  lefs  crro^j 
neous.     Great  majorities  have  certainly  the 
power  oi  governing.     In  the  coUeftive  body  of  ij 
people  the  whole  political  ftrcngth  effentially  ^^ 
fides;  nor  would  it  be  poflible  for  any'meafureto 

be 
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effededy  however  neceflary,  were  the  general  Rev-  Mr, 
iments  of  a  people  flrongly  turned  againft  it. 
n  external  military  force,  if  they  were  nearly 
nimousy  and  firmly  fixed  in  enthufiaftic  refolu- 
,  might  extirpate  them,  but  could  not  govern. . 
re  a  whole  people  refolved  to  live  without  all 
ernment,  as  far  as  it  is  poffible  to  live  in  fuch 
Eufion,  they  cenainly  might  do  fo ;  but  it  does 
^follow  that,  becaufe  they  have  this  natural 
rer,  they  alfo  have  a  right  to  exercife  it.  Thofe 
1  have  been  in  all  times  and  all  countries  the 
I  pernicious  members  of  fociety,  who  have 
D  diligent  to  make  the  people  know  and  feel 
ir  natural  powers,  concealing  from  them,  at  the 
le  time,  or  not  fufficiently  explaining  and  en- 
ang,  their  natural  duties.  Whatever  is  prohi- 
xl  to*  man  as  wrong,  mufl  be  within  the  reach 
latural  power,  otherwife  the  prohibition  would 
foolifh.  Power  and  right  are  therefore  clearly 
irable,  and  it  is  abfurd  to  think  that  one  in- 
des  the  other,  or  to  confound  things  that  are  na- 
rily  fo  diftinft. 

Men  taken  without  choice  in  very  numerous 
jorities  of  fociety,  neither  have  the  wifdom  nor 
I  virtue  to  conduft  and  govern  themfelves; 
y  cannot,  therefore,  have  a  natural  right  to  do 
By  the  neceilary  operation  of  man's  inherent 
perfections,  a  country  governed  by  the  multitude 
ift  become  the  feat  of  total  confufion,  and  of 
cr  wretchcdncfs ;  the  hot- bed  of  every  evil  and 

deftruftive 
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Rer.  Mr.   deftrudirc  paffion ;  or,  to  ufe  the  energetic  m 
^^7''  ^  guagcofthcpoct. 

It  muft  become  a  wildemeft  again. 

Peopled  with  wolves,  its  old  inhabitants : 

For,  in  truth,  where  all  govern,  nobody  is  govenei 

In  this  pernicious  dace,  if  it  were  the  g< 
and  unalterable  will  of  the  multitude  to  live, 
will  could  not  be  over-ruled ;  but  then  in  all 
number  every  individual   would   be   highly 
atrocioufly  guilty  in  the  (ight  of  God  and 
for  indulging  a  propenfity  fo  deftrudive  and 
contrary  to  right.     Now  the  operation  of 
a  will  is  always  more  or  lefs  to  be  appreh< 
and  from  that  very  circumftance  arifes  the  d 
difficulty  of  political  contrivance ;  it  being 
of  the  mod  inherent  evil  propenfities  of  maaj 
refift  controul   and    government,   and   genci ' 
with  a  repugnance  the  moft  violent  and  pcrlii 
cious  when  controul  is  the  moft  neceffary;  namt 
when  his  will  is  bad  and  dangerous. 

As  men  have  not  in  reafon  any  right  to  gOT( 
themfelvcs,  or  to  be  governed  by  their  own 
fent,  fo  neither  do  there  appear  in  the  eftablil 
order  of  nature,  any  traces  of  a  plan  by  which 
may  enjoy  that  privilege. 

As  foon  as  man  is  born,  he  is  fubjeft,  by 
ordinance  of  nature  and  of  providence,  to  the 
vernment  of  others  wifer  than  himfelf :  he 
obedience  to  his  parents,  or  to  thofe  by  whom 
infant  weaknefs  may  chance  to  be  proteftcd. 

indcpcndc 
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lendcDt  rights  of  fclf-govcrnmcnt  were  natural  rct.  Mr. 
nhereht^  they  would  belong  to  infants  no  Icfs  ^*^' 
Co  adults ;  the  rights  of  children  would  deferve 
ich  refpeft  as  the  boafted  rights  of  man  ;  and 
qucntly  no  child  could  juftly  be  governed 
by  his  own  confent ;  no  parent  could  have 
ight  to  command  the  children  he  produced 
[)ouri(hed.  To  aflert  which,  would  be  no  lefs 
itrage  to  reafon  than  to  religion.  So  far  is 
Tom  being  true,  that  to  controul  their  children 
c  only  a  right  of  parents,  but  a  duty  indif* 
aibly  incumbent  on  them  ;  fince  otherwife,  we 
n  the  growing  mind  would  foon  become  de- 
ed. 

Ian  is  thus  born  fubjed  to  a  natural  govern- 
t.  As  he  grows  to  riper  age,  he  muft  of 
rfc  be  fubjedl  to  that  government  to  which  his 
rncs  or  fupporters  owe  allegiance,  and  under 
ch  they  found  that  fafety  and  protection  they 
c  thus  enabled  to  extend  to  him.  To  that 
ch  thofe  obey  who  govern  him,  he  muft  by 
dication  owe  obedience:   and  if  at  years  of 

difcretion  he  refolve  to  fix  his  lot  in  the  fame 
ntry,  he  tacitly  confents  to  live  there  on  the 
ns  on  which  he  was  at  firft  fupported,  and  to 
linue  that  implied  allegiance.     Thus,  if  there 

any  government  in  the  country  where  he  is 
duced,  he  is  born  under  an  implied,  and  he 
»  under  an  adtual  obligation  to  obey  it,  and  if 
difobey,  is  juftly  hable  to  puniftiment.    If  there 

no  government  already  eftabh(hed,  he,  and 

every 
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Rev.  Mr.    every  other  individual,  is  bound  in  moral  oblip 
tion  to  form,  as  foon  as  poffible,  and  with 
utmoft  wifdom   and   goodncfs,    that  which  is 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  welfare  of  human  fc 
cicty.     In  doing  this,  he  will  confer  the  gri 
benefit  he  can  upon  the  whole  community. 

Are  there  then  no  rights  of  man?  There 
undoubtedly,  and  thofe  of  the  mod  clear  andw 
tain  nature.     In  general  terms,  whatever  man 
reafonably  expeft  from  wifdom  and  from  goodn 
the  univerfal  fources  of  government,  is  his  im* 
doubted  right.    The  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God 
have  given  him  life,  and  evidently  mean  to  gitc 
a  life    well  worth  acceptance ;    confequendy  he 
has  a  right  to  expedt  of  human  wifdom  and  good* 
nefs  that  they  will  imitate  the  divine,  and  en- 
deavour to  fecure  to  him  his  life  and    all  that 
innocently  conduces  trf  its  comfort.     More  par- 
ticularly may  he  expeft  this,  as    it  is    the  pro- 
fefled  defign  of  government  to  promote  the  ge- 
neral welfare  of  fociety,  which  can  only  be  cffcdcd 
by  prefer ving,  as  far  as  may  be  poflible,  whatever 
is  effential  to  the  being  and  well-being  of  every 
individual.     Now   thefe   eflentials  are    life,  and 
whatever  belongs  to  the  natural  perfcdlion  of  man; 
as  health,  and  the  integrity  of  his  limbs ;  liberty 
of  aftion,  fo  far  as  may  be  not  injurious  to  others; 
perfonal   liberty,  property,  replitation,  and  that 
rank  and  ficuation  among  men  which  he  has  fairly 
and  juftly   obtained.     The   fecurity   of   thefe  is 
nccelflu-y  to  the  happincfs  of  every  nian :  to  have 

thetn^ 
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tkoij  therefore,  proteded>  is  the  natural  right  of  Rev.  Mr. 
every  man ;  and,  by  every  good  and  well-formed     ^^^"' 
government,  they  are  accordingly  defended* 

Thefe  are  the  rights  of  man  which  wifdom 
ud  goodnefs  will  of  courfe  endeavour  to  pre-* 
fcrte,  and  which  the  law  of  Great  Britain  recog- 
Difes  in  their  very  fulled  extent.  Beiides  thefe 
there  are  no  natural  rights.  In  general,  if  a  man 
be  defirous  to  aft  wifely  and  virtuouHy,  he  has  a 
right  to  expeft  fupporr  and  protection :  if  he  be 
defirous  to  ad  fooliOily  or  wickedly,  he  (hould  in 
reafon  exped  that  wifdom  and  goodnefs  will  exert 
chemfclves  to  counterad  and  puniQi  him;  nor 
has  he  even  the  fmalleft  (hadow  of  a  right  to  look 
for  other  treatment. 

In  every  inftance  wherein  the  rights  of  man 
above  enumerated  are  not  fufficiently  proteded, 
I  government  is  doubtlefs  faulty,  and  ought  to  be 
unended.  The  beft  government  will  contain 
within  itfelf  the  means  of  making  fuch  amend* 
ments,  whenever  they  (hall  appear  neceffary,  with- 
out convulfion,  and  without  danger :  and  when- 
ever there  are,  in  the  regular  conftitution  of  a 
date,  fuch  provifions  for  amendment,  the  guilt  of 
feeking  to  produce  it  by  means  more  violent,  and 
of  great  hazard,  will  be  very  much  enhanced. 

To  the  above  fpecified  natural  rights  of  man 
the  claim  of  all  men  is  equal ;  for  it  arifes  to  all 
from  the  fame  confideration,  that  of  the  wifdom 
and  goodnefs  of  the  Creator  and  common  Father 
of  mankind.     The  moral  equality  that  leads  us 
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to  refpeft  them,  is  denominated  juftice :  it  is  the 
foundation  of  all  law^  and  conliders  men  as  fudi, 
without  refpeft  to  accidental  diftindions.  The 
difregard  of  thefe  rights  is  called  injuftice;  and 
the  aft  of  infringing  them  by  the  violence  of  fa- 
perior  ftrength,  is  named  oppreffion..  Wbcrcva 
there  is  not  a  fufficient  defence  provided  for  then 
in  the  conftitution  of  a  date,  there  is  an  openiog 
for  oppreflion;  which  it  is  certainly  importaoK 
CO  fill  up  by  wife  and  juft  provifions. 


I 


A  Review  of  the  French  Declaration  of  the  Rights 

of  Men  and  Citizens. 

[The  preamble  is  omitted,  as  containing  nothing  that  reqnitti 
to  be  controverted,  except  the  general  notion  that  the  good 
propofed  can  be  effetf^ed  by  the  declaration  fubjctncd,  tbe 
falfehood  of  which  will  be  evident  from  the  remarks  annexed.] 


DECLARATION. 
I. 

MEN  are  born  and 
always  continue  free  and 
equal  as  to  their  rights. 
Social  diftinftions  can 
be  founded  only  upon 
general  utility. 

II. 

The  end  of  every  po- 
litical 


REMARKS. 

I. 

THERE  is  nothing 
in  this  article  that  is 
objedionable,  or  not  rc- 
cognifed  fully  by  tbc 
conftitution  of  Greai* 
Britain. 

n. 

This  alfo  is  ackno^* 

ledffdf 


\ 
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:laration. 

.flbciation  is  the 
ition  of  the  na- 
nd  imprcfcriptU 
tsofman.  Thefc 
ire,  liberty^  fro- 
icurityy  and  re- 
'if  oppreffton. 


REMARKS. 

ledged ;  and  is  aflerted 
fully  in  this  treatife^  at 

p.  21. 


Rev. 

Nan 


III. 

nation  is  eflenti- 
fource  of  all  fo- 
ty.  No  body  of 
)r  any  individual, 
ercife  any  au- 
which  is  not  de- 

om  it* 


III. 

The  nation  has,  in* 
deed,  eflentially  the  pow* 
er  by  which  all  govern- 
ment mud  be  fupported. 
But    government  is  its 
moft     eflenciai     want  : 
could  a  nation  govern 
itfelf,  there  woufd  be  no 
occafion  to  appoint  a  go« 
nt.     The  principle  is  alfo  practically  dan- 
:  who  will  obey,  when  he  is  told  that  it  is 
t  to  govern  ?  They  who  can  controul  their 
>rs,  are  not  governed.     That  all  authority 
i6k,  derived  from  the  colledive  ftrength  of 
ly,  is  a  truth ;  but  is  a  truth  from  which  no 
on  to  obey  the  many  can  be  properly  de- 
The  many  muft  obey,  for  their  o^n  fakes^ 
they  know  not  how  to  govern.     If  they 
id,  it  is  bccaufe  they  can,  not  becaufe  they 
becaufe  they  are  ftrong  and  wilful,  not 
they  are  either  wife  or  virtuous.    If  a  ma* 

D  d  2  jority. 
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Rev.  Mr. 

Nares. 


REMARKS. 


jority,  however  great^  aflutnc,  by  force,  the  ; 
of  governing,  becaufe  they  have  the  power, 
injure  the  minority  ;  for  every  man  has  a  na 
right  to  be  governed  by  reafon  and  juftice,  nc 
brute  force. 


PECLARATIOK. 

IV. 

Liberty  confifts  in  the 
power  of  doing  whatever 
does  not  injure  another. 
Thus  the  exercife  of 
the  natural  rights  of 
every  man,  has  no  other 
limits  than  thofe  which 
cnfurc  to  every  other 
member  of  the  fame  fo- 
ciety,  the  enjoyment  of 
the  fame  rights.  Thefe 
limits  can  be  determined 
only  by  the  law. 

V. 

The  law  has  no  right 
to  forbid  any  adtions 
except  thofe  which  may 
be  hurtful  to  fociety. 
What  is  not  forbidden 
by  the  law  (hould  not 
be  hindered;  nor  can 
any  man  be  forced  to  do 

what 


REMARKS. 
IV. 

This  is  true, 
feems  to  need  no 
ticular  remark. 


V. 

This  too  is  very  v 
if  it  be  remembc 
that  the  law  alone  is 
determine  what  is  hi 
ful. 


VI.  T 
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LARATION.  *  REMARKS. 


e  law  does  not 


Rev.  Mr« 
Nares. 


VI. 

law   is  the  cx- 

of  the  general 
Jl  citizens  have 

to  concur  per- 
or  by  their  re- 
tives,  inks  form- 
It  (hould  be  the 

all,  whether  it 
or  puniflies.  All 

being  equal  in 
,  are  equally  ad- 
to  all  dignities, 
ind  public  em- 
its, according  to 
lalifications,  and 

any  diftinftion, 
that  created  by 
tue  or  their  ta- 


VI. 

The   law  is  the  ex- 
preflTion  of  the  wifdom 
and   the  juftice  of  the 
men  who  formed  it,  and 
is,  if  they  were  well  fe- 
lefted,  the  beft  wifdom 
of  the   nation:    to  this 
the  various  wills  of  the 
community  (hould  pro- 
perly  be  fubjedt.   There 
is  no  fuch    thing  as  a 
general  will  in  large  fo- 
cieties,  for  there  never 
can      be      unanimity  ; 
and  the  will  of  a  ma- 
jority   may   be    unjuft, 
when  that  of  a  minority 
isjull.     If  citizens  had 
all   a  perfonal  right  to 
concur  in  forming  laws, 
the  fending  reprefenta- 
tives  would  not  be  an 
*nt.     But  the  forming  of  laws  is  matter 
lence,   not  of  right ;   and  reprefentatives 
fen  to  fecure  the  people  from  opprcflion, 
utter  their  intentions,  or  to  take  up  their 

D  d  3  opinions 
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REMARKS. 

opinions  right  or  wrong.     That  laws  (hould  be 
equal,  is  true.     As  to  the  eligibility  of  men  to 
places,  as  places  do  not  rank  among  the  rights  of 
men,  the  caution  fcems  unneceflary.    Much,  how- 
ever, will  depend  upon  the  latitude  of  the  inter- 
pretation.    If  it  be  meant  that  a  prieft  may  be  ctc- 
ated  a  judge,  or  a  lawyer  a  bifhop,  upon  proof  or 
fuppofition  of  their  being  qualified,  the  mcafurc 
would  produce  fome  difcontent,  and  on  the  whole, 
perhaps,  more  harm  than  good.     If  it  be  intended 
only  to  prevent  exclufive  claims  of  clafles  more 
arbitrary,  fuch  as  nobles  or  plebeians,  to  certain 
employments,  the  provifion  is  juft  enough ;  but 
{hould  be  made  in  anotl^er  way,  by  the  denial  of 
exclufive  arbitrary  privileges. 


DECLARATION. 

VIL. 

No  man  can  be  ac- 
cufed,  arrefted,  or  held 
in  confinement,  except 
in  cafes  determined  by 
the  law,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  there- 
by prefer  ibed.  They 
who  folicit,  promote,, 
execute,  or  caufe  to  be 
executed,  any  arbitrary 
or-crs,  oijght  to  be  pu- 
niihed :  but  every  citi^ 

zeQ 


R£MARKS. 
VII. 

Very  right ;  and  per- 
feaiy  eftablilhed  here 
in  England :  except  that 
there  is  a  latitude  i^  the 
terms  of  the  declaratioB 
in  this  place,  whidi 
might  admit  of  mudi 
ridiculous  interpretation. 


vnL 
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DECLARATION. 

zen  cited  or  appre- 
hended by  virtue  of  the 
law,  ought  to  obey  in- 
ftancly,  and  by  refiftance 
becomes  culpable. 

VIII. 

The  law  (hould  not 
eftablifli  any  puniQi- 
ments  but  fuch  as  are 
ftridlyand  evidently  ne- 
ceflary :  and  no  man 
(hould  be  punifhed  but 
by  virtue  of  a  law  efta- 
bliOied  and  promulgated 
before  the  offence^  and 
legally  applied. 

IX. 

As  every  man  is  pre- 
fumed  innocent  till  his 
guilt  is  [legally]  de- 
dared,  whenever  the 
detention  of  any  one  is 
judged  indifpenfable,  all 
rigour  beyond  what  is 
neceflary  to  fecure  his 
pcrfon,  (hould  be  fe 
vcrcly  prohibited  by  law. 

X. 

No  man   (hould    be 

molefted 


REMARKS. 


VIIL 

Right :  except  that 
it  is  hardly  poflSble  for 
human  wifdom  to  de- 
termine what  punifh- 
ments  are  ftridly  and 
evidently  neceflary  in 
fome  cafes.  The  latter 
claufe  is  perfectly  right. 


IX. 


Right. 


X. 

Very  Jilft ;  and  per- 
D  d  4  feftly 
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Rev.  Mr. 

Narcs. 


DECLARATION. 

molefted  on  account  of 
his  opinions,  not  even 
his  religious  opinions, 
provided  his  avowal  of 
them  does  not  interrupt 
the  public  order  which 
by  law  has  been  eila- 
bliOied. 

XL 

The  free  communica- 
tion of  thoughts  and 
opinions  is  one  of  the 
moft  precious  rights  of 
man  :  every  man  may, 
therefore,  fpeak,  write, 
'or  print  freely,  except 
that  he  muft  anfwer  for 
the  abufe  of  this  liberty 
in  cafes  determined  by 

m 

the  law. 


REMARKS. 

fe6tly  confident  with  ibc 
principles  laid  down 
above,  in  chapter  the 
thirteenth* 


XL 

This  being  only  the 
fourth  article  applied  to 
a  particular  cafe  is  nu- 
gatory and  fuperfluous. 
It  means  only  that  a 
man  may  do  in  this  re- 
fpecl,  as  well  as  others, 
whatever  the  law  docs 
not  forbid.  As  to  the 
free  communication  of 
thoughts  being  one  of 
the  moft  precious  rights 
of  man,  it  is  true  enoughi 
it  is  a  part  of  perfooai 
liberty,  and  conduces 
both  to  the  comfort  and 
to  the  improvement  of 
life. 


XII.  A 


XII.  T|ii$ 
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DECLARATION. 

REMARKS.                  Rcr,  Mr, 

Narcs. 

XII. 

Xll                 '     "^    ^ 

A  public  force  being 

This  no  Englilhman 

of  ncccffity  required  to 

will  deny. 

guarantee  the  rights  of 

men  and  citizens^  that 

force  is  inftituted  for  the 

benefit  of  all,  and  not 

for  the   private  advan- 

t^e  of  thofe  to  whom  it 

is  cDtrufted. 

XIII. 

XIII. 

For  the  fupport  of  the 

Very    true  :     adding 

public  force»  and  for  the 

only,  if  poffible* 

expcnces  of  government, 
a  public  contribution  is 
of  indifpenfable  necef&t  y* 
This,  therefore,  Ihould 
beequallydividedamong 
all  the  citizens  accord- 
ing to  their  property. 

XIV. 

Every  citizen  has  a 
right,  by  himfelf  or  his 
reprefentative,  to  deter- 
mine the ,  neceflity  of 
public  contribution,  to 
give  a  free  confent  to 
it,  to  examine  the  em- 
ployment 


XIV. 

They  who  give  their 
money  have  certainly  a 
right  to  be  well  fatisfied 
that  it  is  legally  de- 
manded, andjuftlyufed; 
but  as  mod  of  thefc 
points  are  totally  beyond 

the 
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DECLARATION. 

ployment  of  it,  and  to 
regulate  Ithe  amount, 
affeffment,  enforcement, 
and  duration. 


XV. 

The  fociety  has  a  right 
to  demand  of  every 
public  agent,  an  account 
of  his  adminiftration. 


XVI. 

Every  fociety  in  which 
there  is  no  full  fecurity 
of  rights  eftablifhed,  nor 
feparation  of  powers  de* 
termined,  is  without  a 
conllitution. 


XVII.  The 


REMARKS. 

the  knowledge  of  the 
generality,  and  as  the 
people  always  will  in- 
cline againft  an  impoft,' 
the  general  management 
of  all  thefe  points  muft 
be  entrufled  to  the  go- 
vernment, or  rather  to 
the  legiflature,  under  due 
reftridions. 

XV. 

Every  public  agent 
who  betrays  his  truft 
(hould  be  puniflied  hj 
the  law.  The  fovereign, 
however,  is  not  pro- 
perly a  public  agent, 
nor  can  confidently  be 
made  refponfible.  See 
p.  85. 

XVI. 

It  (hould  rather  be 
faid,  that  every  fuch  fo- 
ciety has  a  bad  confti- 
tution  ;  though  what  is 
faid  about  the  feparation 
of  powers  is  not  very  in- 
telligible. 

XVII.  The 
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RATION* 
VII. 

It  to  property 
lable  and  fa- 
me ought  to 
lof  it,  except 
en  public  ne- 
illy  afcertain- 
evidently  de- 
nd  on  condi- 
uft  and  pre- 
nnity. 


REMARKS. 

XVII. 

The  plea  of  public 
neceffity  was  evidently 
intended  to  cover  the 
bold  rapines  of  the  na* 
tional  affembly  ♦.  But 
public  neceffity  can  at- 
tack no  particular  pro- 
perty in  preference  to 
others  :  as  the  law  is 
equal  to  all^  fo  alfo  the 
neceffity  which  fuper- 
fedes  the  law  mud  prefs 
on  all  alike,  and  con* 
fifcate  all  property  or 
none.  What  indemnity 
have  the  French  clergy 
received  ? 

the  celebrated  Declaration  of  Rights, 
rts  no  claim  that  is  not  granted  freely  to 
imen,  except  fuch  as  are  founded  on 
iples. 

pake  the  fiendy  and  with  neceffity, 
tyrant* sflea^  excui'd  his  dcTilifli  deedi. 

Farad.  L^^  it.  393* 


Rer.  Mr. 

Naret. 


MART 
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MART    JVOLLSTONECRAFr. 


Vindication   TT    I  BERT Y,   in   this  fimple,  unfophiftiatcd 
ofMen,ina   .1  J  fenfe,  I  acknowledge  is  a  fair  idea  that  has 

Lettertothe  •        i         r  -        i 

Right  Hon.  never  yet  received  a  form  m  the  various  govern- 
Burke.  ments  that  have  been  eftabhOied  on  our  beauteous 
globe ;  the  demon  of  property  has  ever  been  at 
hand  to  encroach  on  the  sacred  rights  of  mait, 
and  to  fence  round  with  awful  pomp  laws  that 
war  with  juftice.  But  that  it  refults  from  the  eter- 
nal foundation  of  right — from  immutable  truth— 
who  will  prefume  to  deny,  that  pretends  to  ration- 
ality— if  reafon  has  led  them  to  build  their  morality 
and  religion  on  an  everlafting  foundation — the 
attributes  of  God  ? 

The  civilization  which  has  taken  place  in  Eu- 
rope has  been  very  partial,  and,  like  every  cuftom 
that  an  arbitrary  point  of  honour  has  eftablilhed, 
refines  the  manners  at  the  expcnce  of  morals,  by 
making  fentiments  and  opinions  current  in  con- 
verfation,  that  have  no  root  in  the  heart,  or  weight 
in  the  cooler  refolves  of  the  mind. — And  what  has 
lloppedits  progrefs  r — Hereditary  property — here- 
ditary honours.     The  man  has  been  changed  into 
an  artificial  monfter,  by  the  ftation   in  which  be 
was  born,  and  the  confequent  homage  that  be- 
numbed his  faculties  like  the  torpedo's  touch;— 
or  a  being,  with  a  capacity  of  reafoning,  would 
pot  have  failed  to  difcover,  as  his  faculties  un- 
folded, 
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fi>Ided,  that  true  bappinefs  arofe  from  the  friend-  MarjrWoU- 
Iliip  and  intimacy  which  can  only  be  enjoyed  by   ^         _^ 
^uals ;  and  that  charity  is  not  a  condefcending 
diftribution  of  alms,  but  an  intercourfe  of  good 
€)ffices  and  mutual  benefits,  founded  on  refpedt  for 
juftice  and  humanity* 

Governed  by  thefe  principles,  the  poor  wretch, 
^hofe  inelegant  diftrefs  extorted  from  a  mixed  feel- 
ing of  difguft  and  animal  fympathy  prefent  relief, 
i¥Ould  have  been  confidered  as  a  man  whofe  mifery 
demanded  a  part  of,  his  birthright,  fuppoHng  him 
Co  be  induftrious :  but  (hould  his  vices  have  re- 
duced him  to  poverty,  he  could  only  have  ad- 
drefled  his  fellow-men  as  weak  beings,  fubjedt  to 
like  paf&ons,  who  ought  to  forgive,  becaufe  they 
expedt  to  be  forgiven,  for  fuffering  the  impulfe  of 
the  moment  to  filence  the  fuggeilions  of  confcience, 
or  reafon,  which  you  will ;  for,  in  my  view  of  things, 
they  are  fynonymous  terms. 

Will  Mr.  Burke  be  at  the  trouble  to  inform  us, 
bow  for  we  are  to  go  back  to  difcover  the  rights  of 
men,  fince  the  light  of  reafon  is  fuch  a  fallacious 
guide  that  none  but  fools  truft  to  its  cold  invefli- 
gation? 

In  the  infancy  of  fociety,  confining  our  view  to 
our  own  country,  cuftoms  were  eftabliflied  by  the 
lawlefs  power  of  an  ambitious  individual :  or  a 
weak  prince  was  obliged  to  comply  with  every 
demand  of  the  licentious  barbarous  infurgents, 
who  difputed  his  authority  with  irrefragable  argu- 
ments at  the  point  of  their  fwords ;  or  the  more 

fpecious 
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MtiyWoU-  fpecious  requefts  of  the  parliament,  who  onlyal* 
lowed  him  conditional  fupplies. 

Are  thefe  die  venerable  pillars  of  our  conftito- 
tion  ?  And  is  magna  charta  to  reft  for  its  chief  fup- 
port  on  a  former  grant,  which  reverts  to  another, 
till  chaos  becomes  the  bafe  of  the  mighty  ftrudure 
—or  we  cannot  tell  what  ? — for  coherence,  wiihoflt 
fome  pervading  principle  of  order,  is  a  folecifm. 

Speaking  of  Edward  111.  Hume  obfcrvcs, 
that  **  he  was  a  prince  of  great  capacity,  not  go- 
^*  verned  by  favourites,  not  led  aft  ray  by  any  un- 
•^  ruly  paffion,  fenfible  that  nothing  could  be  more 
•*  efienrial  to  his  interefts  than  to  keep  on  good 
**  terms  with  his  people  :  yet  on  the  whole  it  ap- 
^*  pears,  that  the  government  at  beft  was  only  t 
**  barbarous  monarchy,  not  regulated  by  any  fixed 
**  maxims,  or  bounded  by  any  certain  or  undif- 
*^  puted  rights,  which  in  praftice  were  regularly 
*'  obferved.  The  king  condufted  himfclf  by  one 
**  fet  of  principles ;  the  barons  by  another ;  the 
^'  commons  by  a  third  ;  the  clergy  by  a  fourth. 
^VAll  thefe  fyften's  of  government  were  oppofitc 
**  and  incompatible  :  each  of  them  prevailed  in 
**  its  turn,  as  incidents  were  favourable  to  it :  a 

great  prince  rendered   the  monarchical  power 

predominant :  the  weakncfs  of  a  king  gave  reins 
**  to  the  ariftocracy  :  a  fuperftitious  age  few  the 
**  clergy  triumphant :  the  people,  for  whom  chiefly 
^*  government  was  inftituted,  and  who  chiefly  de- 
^*  ferve  confideration,  were  the  weakeft  of  the 
« whole/'  / 

^nd 
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And  juft  before  that  moft  anfpicious  «ra,  the  MaryWoiu 
fourteenth  century,  during  the  reign  of  Richard  1 1.  ^  "^^^'^  '^ 
whofe  total  incapacity  to  manage  the  reins  of 
power,  and  keep  in  fubjeftion  his  haughty  ba- 
rons, rendered  him  a  mere  cypher ;  the  houfe  of 
commons,  to  whom  he  was  obliged  frequently  to 
tpply,  not  only  for  fubfidies,  but  affiftance  to  quell 
the  infurreftions  that  the  contempt  in  which  he 
was  held  naturally  produced,  gradually  rofe  into 
power ;  for  whenever  they  granted  fupplies  to  the 
king,  they  demanded  in  return,  though  it  bore  thie 
name  of  petition,  a  confirmation,  or  the  renewal  of 
former  charters,  which  had  been  infringed,  and 
even  utterly  difregarded  by  the  king  and  his  fc^ 
ditious  barons,  who  principally  held  their  inde- 
pendence of  the  crown  by  force  of  arms,  and  the 
encouragement  which  they  gave  to  robbers  and 
villains,  who  infcfled  the  country,  and  lived  by 
rapine  and  violence. 

To  what  dreadful  extremities  were  the  poorer 
fort  reduced  !  their  property,  the  fruit  of  their  in- 
duftry,  being  entirely  at  the  difpofal  of  their  lords, 
who  were  fo  many  petty  tyrants. 

In  return  for  the  fupplies  and  affiftance  which 
the  king  received  from  the  commons,  they  de- 
manded privileges,  which  Edward,  in  his  diftrefs 
for  money  to  profecute  the  numerous  wars  in  which 
he  was  engaged  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
reign,  was  conftrained  to  grant  them ;  fo  that  by 
degrees  tliey  rofe  to  power,  and  became  a  check 
on  both  king  and  nobles.  Thus  was  the  foun- 
dation 
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Mtry  Wott.  dation  of  our  liberty  eftabliflied^  chidiy  througfl 
***°*^"^'  the  prefling  neceflities  of  the  king,  who  was  more 
intent  on  being  fupplied  for  the  moment,  in  order 
to  Garry  on  his  wars  and  ambitious  projefts,  than 
aware  of  the  blow  he  gave  to  kingly  power,  by 
thus  making  a  body  of  men  feel  their  imponance^ 
who  afterwards  might  (Irenuoufly  oppofe  tynumy 
and  oppreffion,  and  effedually  guard  the  fubjcft's 
property  from  feizure  and  confifcatioii.  Richard^ 
weaknefs  completed  what  Edward's  ambidoo 
began. 

At  this  period,  it  is  true,  Wickliffe  opened  a 
vifta  for  reafon,  by  attacking  fome  of  the  moft 
pernicious  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  ftill  the 
profpeft  was  fufficiently  mifty  to  authorife  the 
queftion — Where  was  the  dignity  of  thinking  of 
the  fourteenth  century  ? 

A  Roman  catholic,  it  is  true,  enlightened  by  the 
reformation,  might,  with  Angular  propriety,  cele- 
brate the  epoch  that  preceded  it,  to  turn  our 
thoughts  from  former  atrocious  enormities;  but  a 
proteflant  mud  acknowledge  that  this  faint  dawn 
of  liberty  only  made  the  fubfiding  darknefs  more 
vifible ;  and  that  the  boafted  virtues  of  that  cen- 
tury all  bear  the  (lamp  of  ftupid  pride  and  head- 
ftrong  barbarifm.  Civility  was  then  called  conde- 
fccnfion,  and  oflentatious  almfgiving  humanity: 
and  men  were  content  to  borrow  their  virtues,  or, 
to  fpeak  with  more  propriety,  their  confequcDCC, 
from  poller ity,  rather  than  undertake  the  arduous 
taik  of  acquiring  it  for  themfelves. 

4  The 
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The  imperfedion  of  all  modern  governments  VtryWoiu 
mud,  without  waiting  to  repeat  the  trite  remark,  ^  »^"^^^ 
that  all  human  inflitutions  are  unavoidably  imper-  • ' 

fedty  in  a  great  meafure  have  arifen  from  this  fimple 
circumftance,  that  the  conilitution^  if  fuch  an  hete- 
rogeneous mafs  deferve  that  name,  was  fettled  in 
the  dark  days  of  ignorance,  when  the  minds  of 
men  were  (hackled  by  the  groflbfl:  prejudices  and 
mod  immoral  fuperftition.  And  do  you,  fir,  a 
fagacious  philofopher,  recommend  night  as  the 
fitted  time  to  analyfe  a  ray  of  light  ? 

Are  we  to  feek  for  the  rights  of  men  in  the  ages 
when  a  few  marks  were  the  only  penalty  impofed 
for  the  life  of  a  man,  and  death  for  death  when  the 
property  of  the  rich  was  touched  ?  when — I  blufti 
to  difcover  the  depravity  of  our  nature — when  a 
deer  was  killed  !  Are  thefe  the  laws  that  it  is  na- 
tural  to  love,  and  facrilegious  to  invade  ? — Were 
the  rights  of  men  underdood  when  the  law  authorifed 
or  tolerated  murder  ? — or  is  power  and  right  the 
fiune  in  your  creed  ? 

It  is  neccffary  emphatically  to- repeat,  that  there 
arc  rights  which  men  inherit  at  their  birth,  as 
rational  creatures,  who  were  raifed  above  the  brute 
creation  by  their  improvable  faculties ;  and  that 
in  receiving  thefe,  not  from  iheir  forefathers,  but 
from  God,  prefcription  can  never  undermine  na- 
tural rights. 

A  father  may  diffipate  his  property  without  his 
:hild  having  any  right  to  complain ;  but  (hould 
be  attempt  to  fell  him  for  a  Have,  or  fetter  him 

VOL.  II.  £  e  with 
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ifary  Won-  With  kws  coHtrary  to  rcafon.  Nature,  in  cnaUing 
ftonecra  t. ^  j^.^  ^^  difccm  good  frotn  evil,  teaches  him  to  break 

the  ignoble  chain,  and  not  to  beUeve  that  bread 
becomes  fie(h,  and  wine  blood,  becaufe  his  pareocs 
fwallowed  the  eucbarift  with  this  blind  perfuafioo* 

There  is  no  end  to  this  implicit  fubmiffion  to 
authority — foniewhere  it  muft  ftop,  or  we  return 
to  barbarifm  ;  and  the  capacity  of  improvemenCi 
which  gives  us  a  natural  fceptre  on  earth,  is  a  cheat} 
an  ignis  fatuus,  that  leads  us  from  inviting  mea- 
dows into  bogs  and  dunghills.  And  if  it  be 
allowed  that  many  of  the  precautions  with  which 
any  alteration  was  made  in  our  government  were 
prudent,  it  rather  proves  its  weaknefs,  than  fub- 
ftantiates  an  opinion  of  the  foundnefs  of  the  (la- 
mina, or  the  excellence  of  the  conftitution. 

The  declaration  of  the  national  affembly,  when 
they  recognifcd  the  rights  of  men,  was  calculated 
to  touch  the  humane  heart — the  downfall  of  the 
clergy,  to  agitate  the  pupil  of  impulfe.  On  the 
watch  to  find  fault,  faults  met  your  prying  eye; 
a  different  prepofTefEon  might  have  produced  a 
,  different  convidiori. 

When  we  read  a  book  that  fupports  our  favourite 
opinions,  how  eagerly  do  we  fuck  in  the  doftrines, 
and  fufFer  our  minds  placidly  to  rcfleft  the  images 
that  illuftrate  the  tenets  we  have  previoufly  em- 
braced !  We  indolently  acquiefce  in  the  conclo- 
lion,  and  our  fpirit  animates  and  correfts  the  va- 
rious fubjeds.  But  when,  on  the  contrary,  we 
perufe  a  fkilful  writer,  with  whom  we  do  not  coin- 
cide 
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tide  in  bpiniony  how  attentive  is  the  mind  to  de-  Mary  Woiu 
left  fallacy!  And  this  fufpicious  coolnefs  often  *°^'^'' 
prevents  our  being  carried  away  by  a  ftream  of 
taatural  eloquence^  which  the  prejudiced  mind 
terms  declamation — a  pomp  of  words !  We  never 
allow  ourfelves  to  be  warmed;  and.  after  con- 
tending  with  the  writer,  are  more  confirmed  in  our 
opinion,  as  much  perhaps  from  a  fpirit  of  con- 
tradidion  as  from  reafon.  A  lively  imagination 
b  ever  in  danger  of  being  betrayed  into  error  by 
&vourite  opinions,  which  it  almofl  perfonifies,  the 
more  effedtually  to  intoxicate  the  underftanding. 
Always  tending  to  extremes,  truth  is  left  behind 
in  the  heat  of  the  chafe,  and  things  are  viewed  as 
poiitively  good  or  bad,  though  they  wear  an  equi- 
tocal  face. 

Some  celebrated  writers  have  fuppofed  that  wit 
and  judgment  were  incompatible ;  oppofite  qua* 
Hties,  that,  in  a  kind  of  elementary  ftrife,  dcftroyed 
each  other:  and  many  men  of  wit  have  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  they  were  miftaken.  Much 
may  be  adduced  by  wits  and  metaphyficians  on 
both  fides  of  the  queftion.  But,  from  experience, 
1  am  apt  to  believe  that  they  do  weaken  each  other, 
tnd  that  great  quicknefs  of  comprehenfion,  and 
fiKitle  aflbciation  of  ideas,  naturally  preclude  pro- 
fundity of  refearch.  Wit  is  often  a  lucky  hit : 
the  rcfult  of  a  momentary  infpiraiion.  We  know 
not  whence  it  comes,  and  it  blows  where  it  lifts. 
The  operations  of  judgment,  on  the  contrary,  are 
X)ol  and  circumfpeft ;  and  coolnefs  and  delibera- 
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IfaiyWoti.  tion  are  great  enemies  to  enthufiafm.  If  wit  is  of 
fo  fine  a  fpirit  that  it  almoll  evaporates  when 
tranflated  into  another  language,  why  may  not  the 
temperature  have  an  influence  over  it  ?  This  re- 
mark may  be  thought  derogatory  to  the  inferior 
qualities  of  the  mind  :  but  it  is  not  a  hafty  one; 
and  I  mention  it  as  a  prelude  to  a  conclufion  I 
have  frequently  drawn,  that  the  cultivation  of 
reafon  damps  fancy.  The  bleflings  of  Heaven  lie 
on  each  fide  ;  we  muft  choofe,  if  we  wifli  to  at- 
tain any  degree  of  fuperiority,  and  not  lofe  our 
lives  in  laborious  idlenefs.  If  we  mean  to  build 
our  knowledge  or  happinefs  on  a  rational  bafisi 
we  muft  learn  to  diftinguifli  the  foffible^  and  not 
fight  againft  the  ftream.  And  if  we  are  carefol 
to  guard  ourfelves  from  imaginary  forrows  and 
vain  fears,  we  muft  alfo  refign  many  enchanting 
illnfions  :  for  (hallow  muft  be  the  difcernmeot 
which  fails  to  difcover  that  raptures  and  ecftafiei 
arife  from  error. — Whether  it  will  always  be  fo,  is 
not  now  to  be  difcuflfed  ;  fuffice  it  to  obfenre,  that 
truth  is  feldom  arrayed  by  the  graces ;  and  if  (he 
charms,  it  is  only  by  infpiring  a  fober  fatis&ftion, 
which  takes  its  rife  from  a  calm  contemplation  of 
proportion  and  fimplicity.  But,  though  it  is  al- 
lowed that  one  man  has  by  nature  more  fancy 
than  another,  in  each  individual  there  is  a  fpring- 
tide,  when  fancy  (hould  govern  and  amalgamate 
materials  for  the  underftanding ;  and  a  graver 
period,  when  thofe  materials  (hould  be  employed 
by  the  judgment.     For  example,  I  am  inclined  to 

have 
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^ye  a  better  opinion  of  the  heart  of  an  old  man^  MirrWdi^ 
^ho  fpeaks  of  Sterne  as  his  favourite  author,      ^ 
ihan  of  his  underftanding.     There  are  times  and 
feafons  for  all  things :  and  moralifts  appear  to  me 
to  err,  when  they  would  confound  the  gaiety  of 
youth  with  the  ferioufnefs  of  age  \  for  the  virtues. 
<Ji  age  look  not  only  more  impoflng,  but  more 
jatural,  when  they  appear  rather  rigid.     He  who 
lus  not  ezercifed  his  judgment  to  curb  his  ima* 
gination  during  the  meridian  of  life,  becomes,  in  its 
decline,  too  often  the  prey  of  childifh  feelings. 
Age  demands  refpeft ;  youth  love :  if  this  order 
ii  difturbed,   the  emotions  are  not  pure;   and 
vhen  love  for  a  man  in  his  grand  climaderic  takes 
jplace  of  refpeft,  it,  generally  fpeaking,  borders  on 
contempt*    Judgment  is  fublime,  wit  beautiful ; 
and,  according  to  your  own  theory,  they  cannot 
jcxift   together  without    impairing    each    other's 
power.     The  predominancy  of  the  latter,  in  your 
endlefs  Refleftions,  fliould  lead  hafty  readers  to 
fufped  that  it  may,  in  a  great  degree,  exclude  the 
xonner. 

But  among  all  your  plaufible  ai^uments,  and 
witty,  illuftrations,  your  contempt  for  the  poor 
always  appears  confpicuous,  and  roufes  my  indig« 
nation.  The  following  paragraph  in  particular 
ftruck  me  as  breathing  the  moft  tyrannic  fpirit, 
and  difplaying  the  moft  fadlitious  feelings.  *^  Good 
•*  order  is  the  foundation  of  all  good  things.  To 
"be  enabled  to  acquire,  the  people,  without 
"  being  fervile,  muft  be  tradable  and  obedient. 
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MtryWoii-  ^*  The  magiftrate  muft  have  his  reverence,  4( 
"*^  '  **  laws  their  authority.  The  body  of  the  people 
*•  muft  not  find  the  principles  of  natural  fubor- 
**  dination  by  art  rooted  out  of  their  minds.  They 
**  muft  refped  that  property  of  which  they  camut 
**  partake.  72»^  muft  labour  to  obtain  what  hj 
*^  labour  can  be  obtained  \  and  when  they  findj  ds 
•*  tbey  commonly  do,  the  fuccejs  di/proportioned  /#  thi 
^^  endeavour,  tbey  muft  be  taught  their  confolatisn  k 
**  the  final  proportions  of  eternal  jufttce.  Of  this  con- 
**  folation  whoever  deprives  them,  deadens  their 
^*  induftry,  and  ftrikes  at  the  root  of  all  acquifitidn 
•*  as  of  all  confervation.  He  that  does  this  is 
*•  the  cruel  oppreflbr,  the  mercilefs  enemy  of  the 
*•  poor  and  wretched ;  at  the  fame  time  that,  by 
**  his  wicked  fpeculations,  he  expofes  the  fruits  d 
*'  fuccefsful  induftry,  and  the  accumulations  d 
**  fortune,"  (ah  !  there's  the  rub)  "  to  the  plundci 
**  of  the  negligent,  the  difappointed,  and  the  un- 
*'  profperous." 

This  is  contemptible  hard-hearted  fophiftry, 
in  the  fpecious  form  of  humility,  and  fubmiffion 
to  the  will  of  Heaven. — It  is,  fir,  pojjible  to  render 
the  poor  happier  in  this  world,  without  depriving 
them  of  the  confolation  which  you  gratuitouilj 
grant  them  in  the  next.  They  have  a  right  tc 
more  comfort  than  they  at  prefent  enjoy;  anci 
more  comfort  might  be  afforded  them,  withoul 
encroaching  on  the  pleafures  of  the  rich :  noi 
now  waiting  to  enquire  whether  the  rich  have  an] 
right.to  exclufive  pleafures.  What  do  I  fay?- 
I  *  encroaching 
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encroaching!   No;  if  an  intercourfe  were  efta-   MaryWoii 

ftoDecrair. 

Uiihed  between  them,  it  would  impart  the  only 
tnie  pleafure  that  can  be  fnatched  in  this  land  of 
fliadows,  this  hard  fchool  of  moral  difcipline, 

I  know,  indeed,  that  there  is  often  fomething 
difguiling  in  the  diftrefles  of  poverty,  at  which 
the  imagination  revolts,  and  darts  back  to  exercife 
itielf  in  the  more  attractive  Arcadia  of  fidion. 
The  rich  man  builds  a  houfe;  art  and  tafte  give  it 
the  highefl  finifli.  His  gardens  are  planted,  and 
the  trees  grow  to  recreate  the  fancy  of  the  planter; 
though  the  temperature  of  the  climate  may  rather 
force  him  to  avoid  the  dangerous  damps  they  ex- 
hale, than  feek  the  umbrageous  retreat.  Every 
thing  on  the  eftate  is  cheriihed  but  man; — yet, 
to  contribute  to  the  happinefs  of  man,  is  the  mod 
fublime  of  all  enjoyments.  But  if,  inftead  of 
fwecping  pleafure-grounds,  obelilks,  temples,  and 
elegant  cottages,  as  ohjeUs  for  the  eye,  the  heart 
was  allowed  to  beat  true  to  nature,  decent  farms 
would  be  fcattered  over  the  eftate,  and  plenty  fmilc 
around.  Inftead  of  the  poor  being  fubjed  to  the 
griping  hand  of  an  avaricious  fteward,  they  would 
be  watched  over  with  fatherly  folicitude,  by  the 
man  whofe  duty  and  pleafure  it  was  to  guard  their 
happinefs,  and  (hicld  from  rapacity  the  beings 
who,  by  the  fweat  of  their  brow,  exalted  him  above 
his  fellows. 

I  could  almoft  imagine  I  fee  a  man  thus  gather- 
ing bleflings  as  he  mounted  the  hill  of  life ;  or 
confolation,  in  thofe  days  when  the  fpirits  lagj  and 
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MaryWoU.  the  tifcd  heatt  finds  no  pleafure  in  them.    It  is 
ftonecraft.    ^^^  ^^  fquandcring  alms  that  the  poor  can  be  re 

lieved  or  improved — it  is  the  foftcring  fun  of 
kindnefs,  the  wifdom  that  finds  them  employments 
calculated  to  give  them  habits  of  virtue,  that 
meliorates  their  condition.  Love  is  only  the  fruit 
of  love;  condefcenfion  and  authority  may  pro- 
duce the  obedience  you  applaud ;  but  he  has  loil 
his  heart  of  flefti  who  can  fee  a  fellow-creature 
humbled  before  him,  and  trembling  at  the  frown 
of  a  being,  whofe  heart  is  fupplied  by  the  fame 
vital  current,  and  whofe  pride  ought  to  be  checked 
by  a  confcioufnefs  of  having  the  fame  infirmities. 

Your  real  or  artificial. affeftion  for  the  Englifli 
conftitution  feems  to  me  to  refemble  the  brutal 
affeftion  of  fome  weak  characters.  They  think  it 
a  duty  to  love  their  relations  with  a  blind,  indolent 
tendernefs,  that  will  not  fee  the  faults  it  might 
affift  to  corred,  if  their  affedion  had  been  built 
on  rational  grounds.  They  love  they  know  not 
why,  and  they  will  Ipve  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Is  it  abfolute  blafphemy  to  doubt  of  the  omni- 
potence of  the  law,  or  to  fuppofe  that  religion 
might  be  more  pure  if  there  were  fewer  baits  for 
hypocrites  in  the  church  ?  But  our  manners,  you 
tell  us,  are  drawn  from  the  French,  though  you 
had  before  celebrated  our  native  plainnefs  *.    If 

they 

*  Page  1 1 8.  "It  is  not  clear  whether  in  England  we 
«*  learned  thofe  grand  and  decorous  principle?,  and  nianncn,  of 
•*  which  confiderable  traces  yet  remain,  from  you,  or  whether 

«*yoa 
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were^  it  is  time  we  broke  loofc  from  depen-  Mary  WoD. 
:e — time  that  Engli(hmen  drew  water  from 
'  own  fprings ;  for^  if  manners  are  not  a  painted 
itute  for  morals,  we  have  only  to  cultivate 
reafon,  and  we  (hall  not  feel  the  want  of  an 
:rary  model.  Nature  will  fufEce;  but  I  for- 
myfelf: — Nature  and  reafon,  according  to 

fyflem,  are  all  to  give  place  to  authority; 
the  gods,  as  Shakefpeare  makes  a  frantic  wretch 
aim,  feem  to  kill  us  for  their  fport,  as  men  do 

jfore  I  conclude  my  curfory  remarks,  it  is  but 

to  acknowledge  that  I  coincide  with  you  in 

opinion  refpefting  the  ftncerity  of  many  mo- 

philofophers.     Your  confiftency  in  avowing 

aeration  for  rank  and  riches  deferves  praifc ; 

1  muft  own  that  I  have  often  indignantly  ob- 

^  that  fome  of  the  enlightened  philofophers, 

talk  moll  vehemently  of  the  native  rights  of 

,  borrow    many  noble  feniiments  to   adorn 

•  converfation,  which  have  no  influence  on 

•  conduft.  They  bow  down  to  rank,  and  arc 
fill  to   fecure  property;   for  virtue,  without 

adventitious  drapery,  is  feldom  very  refpedt- 
in  their  eyes — nor  are  they  very  quick-fighted 

I  took  them  from  us.  But  to  you,  I  think,  we  trace  them 
«    You  feem  to  me  to  be  gent'u Incunabula  ntflrte.    France 

always  more  or  lefs  influenced  manners  in  England ;  and 
:n  your  fountain  is  choked  up  and  polluted,  the  dream 
I  not  run  long,  or  not  run  clear  with  us,  or  perhaps  with 

nation.    This  gives  all  Europe,  in  my  opinion,  but  too 

t  and  conne£led  a  concern  in  what  is  done  in  France." 

to 
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Utrr  Won.  to  difcern  real  dignity  of  charaAcTj  when  no  found* 

*^         ''  ing  name  exalts  the  man  above  his  fellows.-<-But 

neither  open  enmity,  nor  hollow  homage,  deftroys 

the  intrin(ic  value  of  thofe  principles  which  reftoo 

'  an  eternal  foundation,  and  revert  for  a  ftaodardtQ 

(he  immutable  attributes  of  God« 


I 
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MISCELLANEOUS   MATTER. 


Mr.    BU  R  K  E. 

THE  fadtions  now  fo  bufy  amongft  us  in  ^^J^^f 
order  to  diveft  men  of  all  love  for  their  NcwWhigi, 
country,  and  to  remove  from  their  minds  all  duty 
with  regard  to  the  ftate,  endeavour  to  propagate 
an  opinion,  that  the  people,  in  forming  their  com- 
monwealth, have  by  no  means  parted  with  their 
power  over  it.  This  is  an  impregnable  citadel,  to 
vrhich  thefe  gentlemen  retreat  whenever  they  are 
puflied  by  the  battery  of  laws,  and  ufages,  and 
pofitive  conventions.  Indeed  it  is  fuch,  and  of  fo 
great  force,  that  all  they  have  done  in  defending 
their  outworks  is  fo  much  time  and  labour  thrown 
away.  Difcufs  any  of  their  fchemes — their  anfwer 
is— It  is  the  adi:  of  the  people,  and  that  is  fufficient. 
Are  we  to  deny  to  a  majority  of  the  people  the  right 
of  altering  even  the  whole  frame  of  their  fociety, 
if  fuch  (hould  be  their  pleafure  ?  They  may  change 
it,  lay  they,  from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic  to-day, 
and  to-morrow  back  again  from  a  republic  to  a 
monarchy ;  and  fo  backward  and  forward  as  often 
as  they  like.  They  are  mailers  of  the  common- 
wealth ^ 


{ 
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Mr.Burice.  Wealth ;  bccaufc  in  fubftance  they  are  thetnfelya 
'  the  commonwealth.  The  French  revolution,  fiy 
they,  was  the  a6t  of  the  majority  of  the  people  j  and 
if  the  majority  of  any  other  people,  the  people  of 
England  for  inftance,wi(h  to  make  the  fame  change, 
they  have  the  fame  right. 

Ju(l  the  fame  undoubtedly.  That  is,  none  at  all. 
Neither  the  few  nor  the  many  have  a  right  to  aft 
merely  by  their  will,  in  any  matter  conneded  with 
duty,'  truft,  engagement,  or  obligation.  The  con- 
llitution  of  a  country  being  once  fettled  upon  ibnie 
compaA  tacit  or  exprefled,  there  is  no  power 
cxifting  of  force  to  alter  it,  without  the  breach  of 
the  covenant,  or  the  confent  of  all  the  parties. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  a  contrad.  And  the  votes 
of  a  majority  of  the  people,  whatever  their  in« 
famous  flatterers  may  teach  in  order  to  corrupt 
their  minds,  cannot  alter  the  moral  any  more  than 
they  can  alter  the  phyfical  eflence  of  things.  The 
people  are  not  to  be  taught  to  think  lightly  of 
their  engagements  to  their  governors,  elfe  they 
teach  governors  to  think  lightly  of  their  engage- 
ments towards  them.  In  that  kind  of  game,  in  the 
end,  the  people  are  fure  to  be  Iqfers.  To  flatter 
them  into  a  contempt  of  faith,  truth,  and  juftice,  is 
to  ruin  them;  for  in  thefe  virtues  confifts  their 
whole  fafety.  To  flatter  any  man,  or  any  part  of 
mankind,  in  any  defcription,  by  aflerting,  that  in 
engagements  he  or  they  are  free  whilft  any  other 
human  creature  is  bound,  is  ultimately  to  veft  the 
rule  of  morality  in  the  pleafure  of  thofc  who  ought 

to 
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:o  be  rigidly  fubmitted  to  it ;  to  fubjeft  the  fovc-  Mr.Burke. 
reign  reafon  of  the  world  to  the  caprices  of  weak        ' 
uid  giddy  men. 

But^  as  no  one  of  us  men  can  difpenfe  with  pub- 
lic or  private  faith^  or  with  any  other  tie  of  moral 
obligation,  fo  neither  can  any  number  of  us.  The 
number  engaged  in  crimes,  inftead  of  turning  them 
into  laudable  ads,  only  augments  the  quantity  and 
the  inteniity  of  the  guilt.  I  am  well  aware,  that 
men  love  to  hear  of  their  power,  but  have  an  ex- 
treme difreliQi  to  be  told  of  their  duty.  This  is  of 
courfe  ;  becaufe  every  duly  is  a  limitation  of  fomc 
power.  Indeed  arbitrary  power  is  fo  much  to  the 
depraved  tafte  of  the  vulgar,  of  the  vulgar  of  every 
defcription,  that  almoft  all  the  diflenfions  which 
lacerate  the  commonwealth,  are  not  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  exercifed,  but  concern- 
ing the  hands  in  which  it  is  to  be  placed.  Some- 
where they  are  refolved  to  have  it.  Whether  they 
delire  it  to  be  veiled  in  the  many  or  the  few,  de- 
pends with  moft  men  upon  the  chance  which  they 
imagine  they  themfelves  may  have  of  partaking  in 
the  exercife  of  that  arbitrary  fway,  in  the  one  mode 
or  in  the  other. 

It  is  not  neceflary  to  teach  men  to  third  after 
power.  But  it  is  very  expedient  that  by  moral 
inftrudUon  they  Ihould  be  taught,  and  by  their  civil 
conftitutions  they  fliouldbe  compelled,  to  put  many 
rcftridions  upon  the  immoderate  exercife  of  it,  and 
the  inordinate  deiire.  The  belt  method  of  obtaining 
5  thcfc 


Mr.Burke.  tfacfe  two  great  points  forms  cbc  importaht^  but  al 
the  fame  time  the  difficult  problem  to  the  true 
ftatefman.  He  thinks  of  the  place  in  which  pditi* 
cal  power  is  to  be  lodged^  with  no  other  attention 
than  as  it  may  render  the  more  or  the  lefs  pradi- 
cable  its  falutary  reftraint^  and  its  prudent  direo» 
tion.  For  this  reafbn  no  legiilatorj  at  any  period 
of  the  world,  has  willingly  placed  the  feat  of  adive 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  multitude ;  becaufe  there 
it  admits  of  no  controul,  no  regulation,  no  fieady 
direction  whatfoever.  The  people  are  the  natural 
controul  on  authority ;  but  to  exercife  and  to  coo^ 
troul  together,  is  contradictory  and  impoffible. 

As  the  exorbitant  exercife  of  power  cannot,  un- 
der popular  fway,  be  efTedually  reftraitied,  die  odier 
great  objeft  of  political  arrangement,  the  means  of 
abating  an  exceffive  defire  of  it,  is  in  fuch  a  fiatt 
ftill  worfe  provided  for.  The  democratic  common- 
wealth is  the  foodful  nurfe  of  ambition.  Under 
the  other  forms  it  meets  with  many  reftraints. 
Whenever,  in  ftates  which  have  had  a  democratic 
balls,  the  legiflators  have  endeavoured  to  put  ^^ 
ftraints  upon  ambition,  their  methods  were  as  vio- 
lent as  in  the  end  they  were  ineffeftual,  as  violent 
indeed  as  any  the  moft  jealous  defpotifm  could  in- 
vent. The  oftracifm  could  not  very  long  fave 
itfelf,  and  much  lefs  the  ftatc  which  it  was  meant 
to  guard,  from  the  attempts  of  ambition,  one  of  the 
natural,  inbred,  incurable  diftempers  of  a  powerful 
democracy* 

But; 
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But,  to  return  from  this  (hort  digrdfion,  which  Mr.Burke. 
liowever  is  not  wholly  foreign  to  the  queftion  of  the        " 
effcd  of  the  will  of  the  majority  upon  the  form  or 
the  exiftence  of  their  fociety — I  cannot  too  often 
recommend  it  to  the  ferious  confideration  of  all 
men  who  think  civil  fociety  to  be  within  the  pro- 
tince  of  moral  jurifdi6tioh,  that  if  we  owe  to  it  any 
duty,  it  is  not  fiibjeft  to  our  will.     Duties  are  not         ^ 
voluntary.     Duty  and  will  arc  even  contradictory 
terms.   Now,  though  civil  fociety  might  be  at  firft  a 
Voluntary  aA  (which  in  many  cafes  it  undoubtedly 
Was),  its  continuance  is  under  a  permanent  {landing 
covenant,  co-exifting  with  the  fociety ;  and  it  at- 
taches upon  every  individual  of  that  fociety,  with- 
out any  formal  adt  of  his  own.    This  is  warranted 
by  the  general  pradice,  ariiing  out  of  the  general 
fenfe  of  mankind.     Men  without  their  choice  de- 
live  benefits  from  that  alTociation ;  without  their 
choice  they  are  fubje<5led  to  duties  in  confequence 
of  thefe  benefits;  and  without  their  choice  they 
«nter  into  a  virtual  obligation  as  binding  as  any 
that  is  a£hial.     Look  through  the  whole  of  life 
and  the  whole  fyftem  of  duties.   Much  the  (Ironged 
moral  obligations  are  fuch  as  were  never  the  refults 
of  our  option.    1  allow,  that  if  no  fupreme  ruler 
czifts,  wife  to  form,  and  potent  to  enforce,  the 
moral  law,  there  is  no  fandion  to  any  contraft, 
Vutual  oi^even  aftual,  againfl:  the  will  of  prevalent 
power.    On  that  hypothefis,  let  any  fet  of  men  be 
ftrong  enough  to  fet  their  duties  at  defiance,  and 

they 
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Mr.Burke.  thcy  ccafe  to  bc  duties  any  longer.    We  have  bot 
this  one  appeal  againft  irreiiftible  power- 
Si  genus  huBianum  et  mortalia  t^mnitis  armay 
At  fperate  Dcos  memores  fiandi  atque  nefiandL 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  I  do  not  write  to  tbe 

difciples  of  tbe  Parifian  philofophy,  I  may  aflume, 

that  the  awful  Author  of  our  being  is  the  author  cf 

our  place  in  the  order  of  exiftence;  and  that  having 

difpofed  and  marfhalled  us  by  a  divine  tadic,  not 

according  to  our  will,  but  according  to  his,  he  has, 

in  and  by  that  difpofition,  virtually  fubjeded  us  to 

a6t  the  part  which  belongs  to  the  place  afligned  us. 

We  have  obligations  to  mankind  at  large,  wbid 

are  not  in  confequence  of  any  fpecial  voluntary 

pad.     They  arife  from  the  relation  of  man  to  masi 

and  the  relation  of  man  to  God ;  which  relatioos 

are  not  matters  of  choice.     On  the  contrary,  tbe 

force  of  all  the  pads  which  we  enter  into  with  any 

particular  perfon  or  number  of  perfons  amoogft 

mankind,  depends  upon  thofe  prior  obligations. 

In  fome  cafes  the  fubordinate  relations  are  volun- 

tary,  in  others  they  are  neceffary — but  the  duties 

are  all  compulfive.     When  we  marry,  the  choice 

is  voluntary ;   but   the  duties  are  not  matter  of 

choice — they  are  diftated  by  the  nature  of  the 

fituation.     Dark  and  infcrutablc  arc  the  ways  by 

which  we  come  into  the  world.  The  inftinds  which 

give  rife  to  this  myfterious  procefs  of  nature  arc 

not  of  our  making.     But  out  of  phyfical  caufcs, 

unknown  to  us,  perhaps  unknowable,  arife  moral 

duties. 
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<!uties,  which,  as  we  are  able  perfeftly  to  compre-  Mr^Burke.- 
hend^  we   arc  bound  indifpenfably   to   perform. 
Parents  may  not  be  confcnting  to  their  moral  re- 
lation; but,  confentlng  or  not,  they  are  bound  to  a 
long   train  of  buithenfome  duties  towards  thofe 
with  whom  they  have  never  made  a  convention  of 
any  fort.     Children  are  not  confenting  to   their 
relation ;  but  their  relation,  without  their  aftual 
confent,  binds  them  to  its  duties ;  or  rather  it  im- 
plies their  confent,  becaufe  the  prefumed  confent 
of  every  rational  creature  is  in  unifon  with  the  pre- 
difpofed  order  of  things.     Men  come  in  that  man-, 
ncr  into  a  community  with  the  focial  ftate  of  their 
parents,  endowed  with  all  the  benefits,  loaded  with 
all  the  duties  of  their  fituation.  If  the  focial  ties  and 
ligaments,  fpun  out  of  thofe  phyfical  relations  which 
are  the  elements  of  the  commonwealth,  in  moil  cafes, 
begin,  and  always  continue,  independently  of  our 
will;  fo,  without  any  (lipulation  on  our  part,  are  we 
bound  by  that  relation  called  our  country,  which 
comprehends  (as  it  has  been  well  faid)  "  *  all  the 
charities  of  all."    Nor  are  we  left  without  powerful 
inftindts  to  make  this  duty  as  dear  and  grateful  to" 
us,  as  it  is  awful  and  coercive.    Our  country  is  not 
m  thing  of  mere  phyfical  locality.     It  confifts,  in  a 
great  meafure,  in  the  ancient  order  into  which  wc 
arc  born.     We  may  have  the  fame  geographical 
iituation,  but  another  country ;  as  we  may  have 
the  fame  country  in  another  foil.     The  place  that 

*  Omnes  omnium  charitates  patria  una  compIe£titur.     Cic« 

VOL.  II.  F  f  deter- 
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iMr.Burke.  determines  our  duty  to  our  country,  is  a  focial,  cinl 
relation. 

Thefe  are  the  opinions  of  the  author  wbofe  caufe 
I  defend.  I  lay  them  down  not  to  enforce  them 
upon  others  by  difputation,  but  as  an  account  of 
his  proceedings.  On  them  he  afts;  and  from 
them  he  is  convinced,  that  neither  he,  nor  any  man 
or  number  of  men,  have  a  right  (except  what  ne- 
ceffity,  which  is  out  of  and  above  all  rule,  rather 
impofes  than  beftows)  to  free  themfelvea  from 
that  primary  engagement  into  which  every  man 
born  into  a  community  as  much  contraAs  by  bis 
being  born  into  it,  as  he  C(xitra&s  an  obligation 
to  certain  parents  by  his  having  been  derived  from 
their  bodies.  The  place  of  every  man  determines 
his  duty.  If  you  aik,  ^uem  te  Deus  ije  jufii  f 
you  will  be  anfwered  when  you  refolve  this  other 
queftion,  Hunuina  qua  parti  locatus  is  in  n  ^  ? 

I  admit,  indeed,  that  in  morals,  as  in  all  things 
elfe,. difficulties  will  fomedmes  occur.  Duties  will 
fometimes  crofs  one  another.  Then  queftions  will 
arife,  which  of  them  is  to  be  placed  in  fubordioft- 
tioii  ?  which  of  them  may  be  entirely  fuperfeded  ? 

*  A  few  lines  in  Perfius  contain  a  good  fummaiy  of  all  the 
objeds  of  moral  inreftigation,  and  hint  the  refult  of  our  enqnirj: 
there  human  will  has  no  place- 

Q^xAftmus  f  et  qutdoam  'viUmri  gigmmur  f  ordo 
Qgis  datui  f  ct  meta  quis  mollis  flezus  et  unde  ? 
Quis  modus  argento  ?  Qtiidy^  optart  f  Qiiid  aipcr 
Utile  nummus  habet  ?  Patriot  cbarifque  fr^pinfim 
Quantum  elargiri  J^^M^f— Qiiem  te  Deus  eile 
Jujpt  f ---ct  humana  qua  parte  locaius  cj  in  re  ? 

Thefe 


\ 
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Thefc  doubts  give  rife  to  that  fort  of  moral  fci-  Mr.Buri 
cncc  called  cafuiftry;  which,  though  neceffary  to  be 
well  (ludied  by  thofe  who  would  become  expert  in 
that  learning,  who  aim  at  becoming  what  I  think 
Cicero  fomewhcre  calls  artifices  offidorum;  it  re- 
quires a  very  folid  and  difcriminating  judgment, 
great  modefly  and  caution,  and  much  fobriety  of 
mind  in  the  handling ;  elfe  there  is  a  danger  that 
it  may  totally  fubvert  thofe  offices  which  it  is  its 
objed  only  to  methodife  and  reconcile.  Duties,  at 
their  extreme  bounds,  are  drawn  very  fine,  fo  as 
to  become  almoft  evanefcent.  In  that  date,  fome 
(hade  of  doubt  will  always  reft  on  thefe  queftions^ 
when  they  are  purfued  with  great  fubtilty.  But  the 
very  habit  of  dating  thefe  extreme  cafes  is  not  verj 
laudable  or  fafe :  becaufe,  in  general,  it  is  not  right 
to  turn  our  duties  into  doubts.  They  are  impofed 
to  govern  our  conduft,  not  to  exercifeour  ingenuity  t 
and  therefore  our  opinions  about  them  ought  not 
to  be  in  a  (late  of  fluftuation,  but  fteady,  fure,  and 
refolved. 

Amongd  thefe  nice,  and  therefore  dangerous, 
points  of  cafuidry,  may  be  reckoned  the  quedion  (b 
much  agitated  in  the  prefent  hour-— Whether,  aftei^ 
the  people  have  difcharged  themfelves  of  their 
original  power  by  an  habitual  delegation,  no  occa« 
fion  can  poffibly  occur  which  may  judify  their  re^ 
fumption  of  it  ?  This  quedion,  in  this  latitude, 
is  very  hard  to  affirm  or  deny :  but  I  am  fatisfied 
that  no  occafion  can  judify  fuch  a  refumption, 
which  would  not  equally  authorife  a  difpenfation 

F  fa  with 
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Mr.Burke.  with  any  other  moral  duty^  perhaps  with  all  of 
them  together.  However,  if  in  general  it  be 
not  eafy  to  determine  concerning  the  lawfalnefs 
of  fuch  devious  proceedings,  which  mufl:  be  ever 
on  the  edge  of  crimes,  it  is  far  from  difEcult  to 
forefee  the  perilous  confequences  of  the  refirfcita^ 
tion  of  fuch  a  power  in  the  people.  The  praftical 
confequences  of  any  political  tenet  go  a  great  way 
in  deciding  upon  its  value.  Political  problems  do 
not  primarily  concern  truth  or  wifehood  :  they 
relate  to  good  or  evil.  What  in  the  refult  is  likely 
to  produce  evil,  is  politically  falfe  :  that  which  is 
produftive  of  good,  politically  is  true* 

Believing  it  therefore  a  queflion  at  lead  arduous 
in  the  theory,  and  in  the  pnuftice  very  critical,  it 
would  become  us  to  afcertain>  as  well  as  we  can, 
what  form  it  is  that  our  incantations  are  about  to 
call  up  from  darknefs  and  the  ileep  of  ages.  When 
the  fupreme  authority  of  the  people  is  in  queftioo, 
before  we  attempt  to  extend  or  confine  it,  we 
ought  to  fix  in  our  minds,  with  fome  degree  of  dif- 
tindnefs,  an  idea  of  what  it  is  we  mean  when  we 
fay  the  PEOPLE. 

In  a  ftate  ofruJe  nature,  there  is  no  fuch  thing 

as  a  people.    A  number  of  men  in  themfelvcs 

have  no  coUedive  capacity.    The  idea  of  a  people 

is  the  idea  of  a  corporation.    It  is  wholly  artificial; 

and  made,  like  all  other  legal  fidions,  by  common 

agreement.    What  the  particular  nature  of  that 

agreement  was,  is  coUeded  from  the  form  into 

which  the  particulcy:  fociety  has  been  ca(L    Any 

odier 
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other  is  not  their  covenant.  When  men,  there-  Mr.Burkc. 
fore,  break  up  the  original  compad  or  agreement 
which  gives  its  corporate  form  and  capacity  to  a 
ftate,  they  are  no  longer  a  people ;  they  have  no 
longer  a  corporate  exiftence ;  they  have  no  longer 
a  legal  coaftive  force  to  bind  within,  nor  a  claim 
to  be  recognifed  abroad.  They  are  a  number  of 
vague  loofe  individuals,  and  nothing  more.  With 
them  all  is  to  begin  again.  Alas!  they  little  know 
how  many  a  weary  ftep  is  to  be  taken  before  they 
can  form  themfelves  into  a  mafs,  which  has  a  true 
politic  perfonality. 

We  hear  much  from  men  who  have  not  ac- 
quired their  hardinefs  of  aflertion  from  the  profun- 
dity of  their  thinking,  about  the  omnipotence  of  a 
majority^  infuch  a  diflblution  of  an  ancient  fociety 
as  bath  taken  place  in  France.  But  amongft  men  fo 
difbaiided,  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  a  majority 
or  minority,  or  power  in  any  one  perfon  to  bind 
another.  The  power  of  afting  by  a  majority, 
which  the  gentlemen  theorifts  feem  to  alTume 
fo  readily,  after  they  have  violated  the  contract 
out  of  which  it  has  arifen  (if  at  all  it  cxifted), 
muft  be  grounded  on  two  affumptions ;  firft, 
that  of  an  incorporation  produced  by  unanimity ; 
and  fecondly,  an  unanimous  agreement,  that  the 
aft  of  a  mere  majority  (fay  of  one)  fhall  pafs  with 
them  and  with  others  as  the  aft  of  the  whole. 

Wc  arc  fo  little  affefted  by  things  which  arc  habi- 
tual, that  we  confider  this  idea  of  the  decifion  of  a 
wngopiy  as  if  it  were  a  law  of  our  original  nature : 

Ff3  but 
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Mr.Borke.  but  fuch  conllrudive  whole»  refiding  in  a  part  only, 
is  one  of  the  mod  violent  fiftions  of  pofitive  law 
that  ever  lias  been  or  can  be  made  on  the  princi- 
ples of  arcificial  incorporation.  Out  of  civil  fo- 
ciety,  nature  knows  nothing  of  it »  nor  are  maii 
even  when  arranged  according  to  civil  order» 
otherwife  than  by  very  long  training,  brought  at  all 
to  fubmit  to  it.  The  mind  is  brought  hr  more 
eafily  to  acquiefce  in  the  proceedings  of  one  man, 
or  a  few,  who  aft  under  a  general  procuration  for 
the  flate^  than  in  the  vote  of  a  vi£korious  majority 
in  councils  in  which  every  man  h^s  his  (hare  ia 
the  deliberation.  For  there  the  beaten  party  are 
exafperated  and  foured  by  the  previous  contention, 
^nd  mortified  by  the  conclufive  defeat.  This 
mode  of  deciflon,  where  wills  may  be  fo  nearly 
equal;  where,  according  to  circum{lances»  the 
fmaller  number  may  be  the  flronger  force ;  aD4 
where  apparent  rcafon  may  be  all  upon  one  fidCi 
and  on  the  other  little  elfe  than  impetuous  appe- 
tite ;  all  this  muft  be  the  refult  of  a  very  parti-? 
cular  and  fpecial  convention,  confirmed  afterwards 
by  long  habits  of  obedience,  by  a  fort  of  difcipline 
in  fociety,  and  by  a  ftrong  hand,  vetted  with  fta.- 
tionary  permanent  power,  to  enforce  this  fort  of 
conftruftive  gei^er^l  wjll.  What  organ  it  is  tha{ 
(hall  declare  the  corporate  mbd,  is  fo  much  a  matter 
of  pofitive  arrangement^  that  feveral  ftates^  for  the 
validity  of  feveral  of  their  afts,  have  required  a 
proportion  of  voices  much  greater  than  that  of  a 
piere  majority.    Thefe  proportions  are  fo  entirely 

governed 
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governed  by  convention^  that  m  fome  cafes  the  Mr.Barke. 
minority  decides.  The  laws  in  many  countries  to 
condemn^  require  more  than  a  mere  majority ;  lefs 
than  an  equal  number  to  acquit.  In  our  judicial 
trials  we  require  unanimity  either  to  condemn  or 
to  abfolve.  In  fome  incorporations  one  man  fpeaks 
for  the  whole ;  in  others,  a  few.  Until  tlie  other 
day^  in  the  conftitution  of  Poland,  unanimity  was 
required  to  give  validity  to  any  aft  of  their  great 
national  council  or  diet.  This  approaches  much 
more  nearly  to  rude  nature  than  the  inftitutions  of 
any  other  country.  Such,  indeed,  every  com* 
monwealth  muft  be,  without  a  pofitive  law  to  re* 
cognife  in  a  certain  number  the  will  of  the  entire 
body. 

If  men  difTolve  their  ancient  incorporation,  in 
order  to  regenerate  their  community9  in  that  ftate  of 
things  each  man  has  a  right,  if  he  pleafes,  to  re- 
main an  individual.  Any  number  of  individuals, 
who  can  agree  upon  it,  have  an  undoubted  right  to 
form  themfelves  into  a  ftate  apart  and  wholly  inde- 
pendent. If  any  of  thefe  is  forced  into  the  fellow-. 
Ihip  of  another,  this  is  conqueft,  and  hot  compaft* 
On  every  principle  which  fuppofes  fociety  to  be  in 
virtue  of  a  free  covenant,  this  compulfive  incor- 
poration muft  be  null  and  void. 

As  a  people  can  have  no  right  to  a  corporate 
capacity  without  univerfal  confent,  fo  neither  have 
they  a  right  to  hold  exclufively  any  lands  in  the 
name  and  title  of  a  corporation.  On  the  fcheme 
of  the  prefent  rulers  in  our  neighbouring  country, 

F  f  4  r^ne- 
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Mr.Burke.  regenerated  as  they  arc,  they  have  no  more  right 
'^  -  to  the  territory  called  France  than  I  have.  I  have 
a  right  to  pitch  my  tent  in  any  unoccupied  place 
I  can  find  for  it ;  and  I  may  apply  to  my  own 
maintenance  any  part  of  rheir  unoccupied  foil.  I 
may  purchafe  the  houfe  or  vineyard  of  any  indi- 
vidual proprietor  who  refiifes  his  confent  (and 
moft  proprietors  have,  as  far  as  they  dared,  refufcd 
it)  to  the  new  incorporation.  I  (land  in  his  in- 
dependent place.  Who  are  thefe  infolent  men 
calling  themfelves  the  French  nation,  that  would 
monopolife  this  fair  domain  of  nature  ?  Is  it  bCf 
caufe  they  fpeak  a  certain  jargon?  Is  it  their 
mode  of  chattering,  to  me  unintelligible,  that  forms 
their  title  to  my  land  ?  Who  are  they  who  claim 
by  prefcription  and  defcent  from  certain  gangs  of 
banditti  called  Franks,  and  Burgundians,  and 
Vifigoths,  of  whom  I  may  have  never  lieard,  and 
ninety-nine  out  of  an  hundred  pf  themfelves  cer- 
tainly never  have  heard  j  whilft  at  the  very  time 
they  tell  me,  that  prefcription  and  long  poffeffion 
form  no  title  to  property  ?  Who  are  they  that  pre- 
fume  to  afTert  tjiat  the  land  which  I  purchafed  of 
the  individual,  a  natural  perfon,  and  not  a  fi6tioji 
pf  (late,  belongs  to  them, .who  in  the  very  capacity 
in  which  they  make  their  claim  can  exid  only  as 
^n  imaginary  being,  and  in  virtue  of  the  very 
prefcription  wWich  they  rejed  and  difown  ?  This 
mode  of  arguing  might  be  pu(hed  into  all  the 
detail,  fo  as  to  leave  no  fort  of  doubt,  that  on  dieir 
principles,  and  on  the  fort  of  footing  on  which 

they 
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lave  thought  proper  to  place  themfelves,  the  Mr.Buike 
I  of  men  on  the  other  fide  of  the  channel, 
have  the  impudence  to  call  themfelves  a 
ej  can  never  be  the  lawful  exclufive  pofleflbrs 
^  foil.  By  what  they  call  reafoning  without 
lice,  they  leave  not  one  ftone  upon  another 
:  fabric  of  human  fociety.  They  fubvert  all 
jthoricy  which  they  hold,  as  well  as  all  that 
I  they  have  deftroyed. 

in  the  abftraft,  it  is  perfeftly  clear,  that,  out 
tate  of  civil  fociety,  majority  and  minority  arc 
)ns  which  can  have  no  exiftence ;  and  that,  in 
fociety,  its  own  fpecific  conventions  in  each 
poration  determine  what  it  is  that  conftitutes 
eople  fo  as  to  make  their  aft  the  fignification 
e  general  will :  to  come  to  particulars,  it  is 
ly  clear,  that  neither  in  France  or  in  England 
le  original,  or  any  fubfequent  compa&  of  the 

expreflfed  or  implied,  conftituted  a  majority 
»,  told  by  the  beady  to  be  the  afting  people  of 

feveral  communities.  And  I  fee  as  little  of 
y  or  utility,  as  there  is  of  right,  in  laying 
1  a  principle,  that  a  majority  of  men  told  by 
lead  are  to  be  confidered  as  the  people,  and 
as  fuch  their  will  is  to  be  law.  What  policy 
tlicre  be  found  in  arrangements  made  in  de- 
e   of  every  political   principle?   To  enable 

to  adt  with  the  weight  and  character  of  a 
>lc,  and  to  anfwer  the  ends  for  which  they  are 
rporatcd  into  that  capacity,  we  muft  fuppofe 
1  (by  ipeans  immediate  or  confequential)  to 

be 
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MnBurice.  bc  ill  that  fUte  of  habitual  focial  difcipline,  in 
which  the  wifer,  the  more  expert,  and  the  more 
opulent,  condudt,  and  by  conducting  enlightCD 
and  protect  the  weaker,  the  lefs  knowing,  and  the 
lefs  provided  with  the  goods  of  fortune.  When 
the  multitude  are  not  under  this  difcipline,  xhcj 
can  fcarcely  be  faid  to  be  in  civil  focietjr.  Give 
once  a  certain  conftitution  of  things,  which  pro- 
duces a  variety  of  conditions  and  circumftances 
in  a  (late,  and  there  is  in  nature  and  reafon  a  prin- 
ciple which,  for  their  own  benefit,  poftpones  not 
the  intereft  but  the  judgment  of  thofe  who  are 
numero  plures,  to  thofe  who  are  viriuie  et  bi^m 
majores.  Numbers  in  a  (late  (fuppofing,  whid 
is  not  the  cafe  in  France,  that  a  (Ute  does 
exift)  are  always  of  conlideration-^buc  they  art 
not  the  whole  confideratiom  It  is  in  things  more 
ferious  than  a  play,  that  it  may  be  truly  fkid, 
Satis  eft  equitem  mhi  flaudere. 

A  true  natural  ariilocracy  is  not  a  feparate  in- 
tereft  in  the  date,  or  feparable  from  it.  It  is  an 
eflential  integrant  part  of  any  large  people  rightly 
conftituted.  It  is  formed  out  of  a  clafs  of  legiti- 
mate prefumptionsy  which,  taken  as  generalities, 
mud  be  admitted  for  aftual  truths.  To  be  bred 
in  a  place  of  eftimatioti  $  to  fee  nothing  low  and 
fordid  from  one's  infancy  5  to  be  taught  to  refpeft 
one's  felf ;  to  be  habituated  to  the  cenforial  infpcc- 
tion  of  the  public  e}^ ;  to  look  early  to  public 
opinion ;  to  (land  upon  fuch  elevated  ground  as 
to  be  enabled  to  take  a  large  view  of  the  wide- 

fpread 
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fpread  and  infinitely  diverfified  combinations  of  M^Binkt^ 

men  and  affairs  in  a  large  fociety ;  to  have  lei- 

fure  to  ready  to  refleft^  to  converfe ;  to  be  enabled 

to  draw  the  court  and  attention  of  the  wife  and 

learned  wherever  they  are  to  be  found ; — to  be 

Jiabituated  in  armies  to  command  and  to  obey; 

to  be  taught  to  defpife  danger  in  the  purfuit  of 

honour  and  duty ;  to  be  formed  to  the  greateft 

degree  of  vigilance^  forefight^  and  circumfpeftion, 

in  a  date  of  things  in  which  no  fault  is  committed 

with  impunity^  and  the  flighted  miftakes  draw  on 

the  moft  ruinous  confequences ; — to  be  led  to  a 

guarded  and  regulated  conduft^  from  a  fenfe  that 

you  are  confidered  as  an  inftrudlor  of  your  fellow*- 

citizens  in  their  higheft  concerns^  and  that  you 

aft  as  a  reconciler  between  God  and  man;  to 

be  employed  as  an  adminiftrator  of  law  and  juftice, 

and  to  be  thereby  amongft  the  firfl  benefaftors  to 

niankind  ;  to  be  a  profeflbr  of  high  fcience^  or  of 

liberal  and  ingenuous  art;  to  be  amongft  rich 

traders^  who^  from  their  fuccefs^  are  prefumed  to 

have  (harp  and  vigorous  underftandings^  and  to 

poflefs  the  virtues  of  diligence,  order,  conftancy, 

and  regularity,  and  to  have  cultivated  an  habitual 

regard  to  commutative  juftice — thcfe  are  the  cir- 

cumftances  of  men,  that  form  what  Ifliould  call 

a  natural  ariftocracy,  without  which  there  is  no 

nation  • 

The  ftate  of  civil  fociety,  which  neceflarily  ge- 
nerates this  ariftocracy,  is  a  ftate  of  nature ;  and 
much  more  truly  fo  than  a  favage  and  incoherent 

mode 
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Mr.Burke.  ttiodc  of  life.  For  man  is  by  nature  rcafonablc; 
and  he  is  never  perfedtly  in  his  natural  (late,  but 
when  he  is  placed  where  reafon  may  be  bcft  cul- 
tivated, and  moft  predominates.  Art  is  man's 
nature.  We  are  as  much,  at  leaft,  in  a  ftaic  of 
nature  in  formed  manhood,  as  in  immature  and 
helplefs  infancy.  Men  qualified  in  the  manner 
I  have  juft  defcribed,  form  in  nature,  as  (he  operates 
in  the  common  modification  of  fociety,  the  leading, 
guiding,  and  governing  part.  It  is  the  foul  to 
the  body,  without  which  the  man  does  not  exift. 
To  give  therefore  no  more  importance,  in  die 
focial  order,  to  fuch  defcriptions  of  men,  than 
that  of  fo  many  units,  is  an  horrible  ufurpation. 

When  great  multitudes  aft  together  under  that 
difcipline  of  nature,  I  recognife  the  PEOPLE. 
I  acknowledge  fomething  that  perhaps  equals,  and 
ought  always  to  guide  the  fovereignty  of  con- 
vention.    In  all  things  the  voice  of  this  grand 
chorus  of  national  harmony  ought  to  have  a  mighty 
and  decifive  influence.     But  when   you  difturb 
this  harmony ;  when  you  break  up  this  beautiful 
order,  this  array  of  truth  and  nature,  as  well  as  erf 
habit  and  prejudice ;  when  you  feparate  the  com- 
mon fort  of  men  from  their  proper  chieftains,  fo 
as  to  form  them  into  an  adverfe  army ;  I  no  longer 
know  that  venerable  objeft  called  the  people,  in 
fuch  a  di(banded  race  of  deferters  and  vagabonds. 
For  a  while  they  may  be  terrible  indeed  ;  but  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  wild  beads  are  terrible.    The 
mind  owes  to  them  no  fort  of  fubmiffion.    They 

are^ 
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y  as  they  have  always  been  reputed,  rebels.  Mr.Borkc 
ley  may  lawfully  be  fought  with^  and  brought 
ier,  whenever  an  advantage  offers.  Thofe  who 
:mpt  by  outrage  and  violence  to  deprive  men 
any  advantage  which  they  hold  under  the  lawsj 
1  to  deftroy  the  natural  order  of  life,  proclaim 
ragainft  them. 

We  have  read  in  hiftory  of  that  furious  infur- 
lion  of  the  common  people  in  France  called 
\  Jacquerie ;  for  this  is  not  the  firft  time  that 
t  people  have  been  enlightened  into  treafon, 
urder,  and  rapine.  Its  objeA  was  to  extirpate 
;  gentry.  The  Captal  de  Bucbe^  a  famous  foldier 
thofe  days,  difhonoured  the  name  of  a  gentleman 
i  of  a  man>  by  taking,  for  their  cruelties,  a  cruel 
igeance  on  thefe  deluded  wretches:  it  was, 
vever,  his  right  and  his  duty  to  make  war  upon 
m,  and  afterwards,  in  moderation,  to  bring 
m  to  punifhment  for  their  rebellions  though 
Lhe  fenfe  of  the  French  revolution,  and  of  fome 
Dur  clubs,  they  were  the  people ;  and  were  truly 
if  you  will  call  by  that  appellation  any  majority 
nen  told  iy  the  bead. 

A.t  a  time  not  very  remote  from  the  fame  period 
r  thefe  humours  never  have  afTefted  one  of  the 
ions  without  fome  influence  on  the  other)  hap- 
led  feveral  rifings  of  the  lower  commons  in 
gland.  Thefe  infurgents  were  certainly  the  ma- 
ity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties  in  which 
y  refided  \  and  Cade,  Kct,  and  Straw,  at  the 
id  of  their  national  guards,  and  fomented  by 

certain 
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MnBurke.  cert^n  tnutors  of  high  rank,  did  no  more  than  ezeit, 
according  to  die  doctrines  of  ours  and  the  Parifian 
focieties,  the  fovereign  power  inherent  in  the  nu* 
jority. 

We  call  the  time  of  diofe  events  a  dark  age. 
Indeed  we  are  too  indulgent  to  our  own  profi- 
ciencyi  The  abb6  John  Ball  underftood  the  ri^ 
of  man  as  well  as  the  abbe  Gregoire.  That  reYercnd 
patriarch  of  fedition,  and  prototype  of  our  modem 
preachers^  was  of  opinion  with  the  national  aflem- 
bly,  that  all  the  evils  which  have  fallen  upon  men 
had  been  caufed  by  an  ignorance  of  their  *'  having 
been  born  and  continued  equal  as  to  their  rights.** 
Had  the  populace  been  able  to  repeat  that  profound 
maxim,  all  would  have  gone  perfefUy  well  with 
them.  No  tyranny,  no  vexation,  no  oppreffioo,  no 
care,  no  forrow  could  have  exifted  in  the  world. 
This  would  have  cured  them  like  a  charm  for  the 
toothach.  But  the  lowed  wretches,  in  their  moft 
ignorant  date,  were  able  at  all  times  to  talk  fuch 
ftufT;  and  yet  at  all  times  have  they  fuffered  manj 
evils  and  many  oppreflions,  both  before  and  fioce 
the  republication  by  the  nadonal  aflembly  of  this 
fpcU  of  healing  potency  and  virtue.  The  en- 
lightened Dr.  Ball^  when  he  wifhed  to  rekindle 
the  lights  and  fires  of  his  audience  on  this  poinff 
chofe  for  a  text  the  following  couplet : 

When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  fptn. 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  i 

Of  this  fapient  maxim^  however,  I  do  not  give  him 
7  for 
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or  the  inventor.  It  feems  to  have  been  handed  Mr.Butite. 
lown  by  tradition,  and  had  certainly  become  pro« 
rerbial ;  but  whether  then  compofed,  or  only  ap- 
plied, thus  much  mud  be  admitted,  that  in  learning, 
fenfe,  energy,  and  comprehenfivenefs,  it  is  fully 
equal  to  all  the  modern  diflertations  on  the  equality 
of  mankind;  and  it  has  one  advantage  over  them, 
•«4hat  it  is  in  rhyme. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  great  teacher 
of  the  rights  of  man  decorated  his  difcourfe  on 
dus  valuable  text  with  lemmas,  theorems,  fcholia^ 
corollaries,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  fcience,  which 
were  fumifbed  in  as  great  plenty  and  perfeAion  out 
of  the  dogmatic  and  polemic  magazines,  the  old 
horfe-armoury  of  the  fchoolmen  among  whom  the 
rev.  dodor  Ball  was  bred,  as  they  can  be  fupplied 
Rrom  the  new  arfenal  at  Hackney.  It  was,  no 
loubt,  difpofed  with  all  the  adjutancy  of  definition 
ind  divifion,  in  which  (I  fpeak  it  with  fubmif- 
Son)  the  old  marfhals  were  as  able  as  the  modern 
martinets.  Neither  can  we  deny  that  the  philo- 
fophtc  auditory,  when  they  had  once  obtained  this 
knowledge,  could  never  return  to  their  former  ig- 
norance, or,  after  fo  inftruftive  a  Icfture,  be  in  the 
bme  date  of  mind  as  if  they  had  never  heard  it« 
But  thefe  poor  people,  who  were  not  to  be  envied 
for  their  knowledge,  but  pitied  for  their  delufion, 
were  not  reafoned  (that  was  impoffible)  but  beaten 
out  of  their  lights.  With  their  teacher  they  were 
delivered  over  to  the  lawyers,  who  wrote  in  their 

blood  the  ftatutes  of  the  land,  as  harfhly,  and  in  the 

fame 
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Bir.Bitrke.  &me  fort  of  ink,  as  they  and  their  teachers  hid 
written  the  rights  of  man. 

Our  do&ors  of  the  day  are  not  fo  fond  of  qoodog 
the  opinions  of  this  ancient  fage  as  they  are  of 
imitating  his  condu(ft ;  firft,  becaufe  it  might  ap- 
pear, that  they  are  not  as  great  invertors  as  thqr 

• 

would  be  thought;  and  next,  becaufe^  unfor* 
tunately  for  his  fame,  he  was  not  fuccefsfuL  It  is 
a  remark^  liable  to  as  few  exceptions  as  any  g^e- 
rality  can  be^  that  they  who  applaud  profperous 
foUy^  and  adore  triumphant  guilty  have  never  been 
known  to  fuccour^  or  even  to  pity,  human  weakneis 
or  offence  when  they  become  fubjed  to  buoian 
viciffitudCy  and  meet  with  puni(hment  inftead  of 
obtaining  power.  Abating  for  their  want  of  fco- 
Ability  to  the  fufTerings  of  their  aflbciates,  they  are 
not  fo  much  in  the  wrong;  for  madnefs  and  wicked* 
nefs  are  things  foul  and  deformed  in  themfelves, 
and  {land  in  need  of  all  the  coverings  and  trap- 
pings of  fortune  to  recommend  them  to  the  mul- 
titude. Nothing  can  be  more  loathfome  in  their 
naked  nature.  # 

Aberrations  like  thefe,  whether  ancient  or  mo- 
dern; unfuccefsful  or  profperous,  are  things  of  paf- 
fage.  They  furnifti  no  argument  for  fuppofing  i 
multitude  told  by  the  bead  to  be  the  people.  Such 
a  multitude  can  have  no  fort  of  title  to  alter  the 
feat  of  power  in  the  fociety,  in  which  it  ever  ought 
to  be  the  obedient,  and  not  the  ruling  or  prcfid- 
ing  part.  What  power  may  belong  to  the  whok 
mafs,  in  which  mafs  the  natural    arijiocraty,  or 

what 
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what  by  convention  is  appointed  to  reprefent  and  Mr.Burke. 
flrengthen  it,  ads  in  its  proper  place,  with  its  proper 
weight,  and  without  being  fubjeded  to  violence,  is 
a  deeper  queftion.  But  in  that  cafe,  and  with  that 
concurrence,  I  (hould  have  much  doubt  whether 
any  rafli  or  defperate  changes  in  the  (late,  fuch  as 
wc  have  feen  in  France,  could  ever  be  effedted. 

I  have  faid,  that  in  all  political  queflions  the 
confequences  of  any  afllimed  rights  are  of  great 
moment  in  deciding  upon  their  validity.  In  this 
point  of  view,  let  us  a  li:tle  fcrutinife  the  effeds  of 
a  right  in  the  mere  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
any  country  of  fuperfeding  and  altering  their  go« 
vernment  at  pUafure. 

The  fum  total  of  every  people  is  compofed  of 
its  units.  Every  individual  muft  have  a  right  to  ori- 
ginate what  afterwards  is  to  become  the  ad  of  the 
majority.  Whatever  he  may  lawfully  originate,  he 
may  lawfully  endeavour  to  accomphOi.  He  has  a 
right  therefore  in  his  own  particular  to  break  the  ties 
and  engagement  which  bind  him  to  the  country 
in  which  he  lives  \  and  he  has  a  right  to  make  as 
many  converts  to  his  opinions,  and  to  obtain  as 
many  aflbciates  in  his  defigns,  as  he  can  procure : 
for  hovv  can  you  know  the  difpofitions  of  the  ma- 
jority to  dcftroy  their  government,  but  by  tam- 
pering with  fome  part  of  the  body  ?  You  mud 
begin  by  a  fecret  confpiracy,  that  you  may  end 
with  a  national  confederation.  The  mere  pleafure 
of  the  beginner  muft  be  the  fole  guides  fince..thc 
mere  pleafure  of  others  muft  be  the  fole  ultimate 
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Mr.Burkc.  fsnAion,  as  well  as  the  fole  aftimting  principle  ift 
^^  ^  '  every  part  pf  the  progrefs.  Thus  arbitrary  will 
(the  laft  corruption  of  ruling  power),  ftcp  by  ftep, 
poifons  the  heart  of  every  citizen.  If  the  under- 
taker fails,  he  has  the  misfortune  of  a  rebel,  but 
not  the  guilt.  By  fuch  doftrines,  all  love  to  our 
country,  all  pious  veneration  and  attachtnent  to 
its  laws  and  cuftoms,  are  obliterated  from  our 
minds ;  and  nothing  can  refult  from  this  opinion, 
when  grown  into  a  principle,  and  animated  by  dif- 
content,  ambition,  or  enthufiafm,  but  aferies  of 
confpiracies  and  feditions,  fometimes  ruinous  to 
their  authors,  always  noxious  to  the  date.  No 
fenfe  of  duty  can  prevent  any  man  from  being  a 
leader  or  a  follower  in  fuch  enterprifes.  Nothing 
reftrains  the  tempter;  nothing  guards  the  tempted. 
Nor  is  the  new  ftate,  fabricated  by  fuch  arts,  fafer 
than  the  old.  What  can  prevent  the  mere  will  of 
any  perfon,  who  hopes  to  unite  the  wills  of  others 
to  his  own,  from  an  attempt  wholly  to  overturn  it? 
It  wants  nothing  but  a  difpofition  to  trouble  the 
eflablifhed  order,  to  give  a  title  to  the  enterprifc. 
When  you  combine  this  principle  of  the  right  to 
change  a  fixed  and  tolerable  conftitution  of  things 
at  pleafure,  with  the  theory  and  pradtice  of  the 
French  aflembly,  the  political,  civil,  and  moral 
irregularity  are  if  poffible  aggravated.  The  aifem* 
bly  have  found  another  road,  and  a  far  more  com- 
modious, to  the  deftrudion  of  an  old  government, 
and  ihe  legitimate  formation  of  a  new  one,  than 
throggh  the  previous  will  of  the  majority  of  what 

they 
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they  call  the  people.     Get,  fay  they,  the  pofleffion  Mr.Rurkc. 

of  po^ver  by  any  means  you  can  into  your  hands; 

and  then  a  fubfequent  confent  (what  they  call  an 

{iddrejs  of  adhefion)  makes  your  authority  as  nluch 

the  aft  of  the  people  as  if  they  had  conferred  upon 

you  originally  that  kind  and  degree  of  power,  which, 

without    their   permifhon,   you  had  feized  upon. 

This  is  to  give  a  dircd  fanftion  to  fraud,  hypo- 

crify,  perjury,  and  the  breach  of  the  mod  facred 

trufts  that  can  exift  between  man  and  man.     What 

can  found  with  fuch  horrid  difcordance  in  the  mo* 

ral  ear,  as  this  pofition,  That  a  delegate  with  limited 

powers  may  break  his  fworn  engagements  to  his 

conftituent,  alTume  an  authority  never  committed 

to   him,  to  alter  all  things  at  his  pleafure ;   and 

then,  if  he.  can  perfuade  a  large  number  of  men 

to  flatter  him  in  the  power  he  has  ufurped,  that 

he  is  abfolvcd  in  his  own  confcience,  and  ought  to 

[land  acquitted  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  ?  On  this 

tlieme,  the  maker  of  the  experiment  muft  begin 

k\ith  a  determined  perjury.     That  point  is  certain. 

He  muft  take  his  chance  for   the  expiatory  ad- 

Irefles.     This  is  to  make   the  fuccefs  of  villany 

he  ftandard  of  innocence. 

Without  drawing  on,  therefore,  very  (hocking 
ronfequences,  neither  by  previous  confent,  nor  by 
uhfequent  ratification  of  a  mere  reckoned  majority^ 
an  any  fet  of  men  attempt  to  diflblve  the  ftate  at 
heir  pleafure.  To  apply  this  to  our  prefent  fub- 
edl.     When  the  feveral  orders,  in  their  fevcral 
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Mr  Burke,  bailliages,  had  met  in  the  year  1789^  fuch  of  them, 
I  mean,  as  had  met  peaceably  and  conftitutionallyi 
to  choofe  and  to  inftrud  their  reprefentativesi  fo 
organized,  and  fo  ading  (becaufc  they  were  or- 
ganized and  were  adting  according  to  the  conven- 
tions which  made  them  a  people),  they  were  die 
people  of  France.  They  had  a  legal  and  a  natural 
capacity  to  be  confidered  as  tS.at  people.  But  ob- 
ferve,  whilft  they  were  in  this  date,  that  is,  whilil 
they  were  a  people,  in  no  one  of  their  inftrudions 
did  they  charge  or  even  hint  at  any  of  thofe  things, 
which  have  drawn  upon  the  ufurping  aflembly,  and 
their  adherents^  the  deteftation  of  the  rational  and 
thinking  part  of  mankind.  I  will  venture  to  affirm, 
without  the  lead  apprehenfion  of  being  contra- 
difted  by  any  perfon  who  knows  the  then  ftate  of 
France,  that  if  any  one  of  the  changes  were  pro- 
pofed,  which  form  the  fundamental  parts  of  their 
revolution,  and  compofe  its  moft  di(lingui(hing 
afts,  k  would  not  have  had  one  vote  in  twenty 
thoufand  in  any  order.  Their  inftruftions  pur- 
ported the  direft  contrary  to  all  thofe  famous  pro- 
ceedings which  are  defended  as  the  ads  of  the 
people.  Had  fuch  proceedings  been  cxpeAed, 
the  great  probability  is,  that  the  people  would 
then  have  rifen,  as  to  a  man,  to  prevent  them. 
The  whole  organization  of  the  aflembly  was  al- 
tered, the  whole  frame  of  the  kingdom  was 
changed^  before  thefe  things  could  be  done.  It  is 
long  to  tell,  by  what  evil  arts  of  the  confpirators, 
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and  by  what  extreme  weaknefs  and  want  of  (leadi-  Mr.Burice, 
nefs  in  the  lawful  government^  this  equal  ufurpation 
on  the  rights  of  the  prince  and  people,  having  firft 
cheated,  and  then  offered  violence  to  both,  has 
been  able  to  triumph,  and  to  employ  with  fuc- 
cefs  the  forged  iignature  of  an  imprifoned  fove- 
reign,  and  the  fpurious  voice  of  dictated  ad« 
drefles,  to  a  fubfequent  ratification  of  things  that 
had  never  received  any  previous  fanftion,  general 
or  particular,  exprefTed  or  implied,  from  the  nation 
(in  whatever  fenfe  that  word  is  taken),  or  from 
any  part  of  it. 

After  the  weighty  and  refpeftable  part  of  the  peo- 
ple had  been  murdered,  or  driven  by  the  menaces 
of  murder  from  their  houfes,  or  were  difperfed  in 
exile  into  every  country  in  Europe ;  after  the  fol- 
diery  had  been  debauched  from  their  officers;  after 
property  had  loft  its  weight  and  confideration,  along 
with  its  fccurity ;  after  voluntary  clubs  and  aiTocia- 
tions  of  fadtious  and  unprincipled  men  werefubfti- 
tilted  in  the  place  of  all  the  legal  corporations  of  the 
kingdom  arbitrarily  dilTolved ;  after  freedom  had 
been  baniftied  from  thofe  popular  meetings,  whofe 
fole   recommendation  is  freedom ; — after  it  had 
come  to  that  pafs,  that  no  dilTent  dared  to  appear 
in  any  of  them,  but  at  the  certain  price  of  life  j 
after  even  diflfent  had  been  anticipated,  and  aflTaffina- 
tion  became  as  quick  as  fufpicion;  fuch  pretended 
ratification  by  addrefTes  could  be  no  aft  of  what  any 
lover  of  the  people  would  choofe  to  call  by  their 
name.    It  is  that  voice  which  every  fuccefsful  ufur- 
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Mr.Burkc.  paiion,  as  well  as  this  before  us,  may  eafily  pro- 
cure, even  without  making  (as  thefe  tyrants  have 
made)  donatives  from  the  fpoil  of  one  part  of  the 
citizens  to  corrupt  the  other. 

The  pretended  rigbfs  of  man,  which  have  made 
this  havoc,  cannot  be  the  rights  of  the  people: 
for  to  be  a  people,  and  to  have  thefe  rights,  are 
things  incompatible.  The  one  fuppofes  the  pre- 
fence,  the  other  the  abfence  of  a  (late  of  civil  fo- 
ciety.  The  very  foundation  of  the  French  com- 
monwealth is  falfe  and  felf-deltru6live ;  nor  can  its 
principles  be  adopted  in  any  country,  without  the 
certainty  of  bringing  it  to  the  very  fame  condition 
in  which  France  is  found.  Attempts  arc  made  to 
introduce  them  into  every  nation  in  Europe.  This 
nation,  as  pofTcfling  the  greateft  influence,  they  wifti 
mod  to  corrupt,  as  by  that  means  they  are  afTured 
the  contagion  muft  become  general.  1  hope,  there- 
fore, I  (hall  be  excufed,  if  I  endeavour  to  (hew, 
as  (hortly  as  the  matter  will  admit,  the  danger  of 
giving  to  them,  either  avowedly  or  tacitly,  the 
fmalleft  countenance. 

There  are  times  and  circumflances,  in  which 
not  to  fpeak  out  is  at  Icaft  to  connive.  Many 
think  it  enough  for  them,  that  the  principles 
propagated  by  thefe  clubs  and  fociciies,  enemies 
to  their  country  and  its  conllitution,  are  not  owned 
by  the  modern  ijuhigs  in  parliament^  who  are  lo 
warm  in  condemnation  of  Mr.  Burke  and  his  book, 
and  of  courfc  of  all  the  principles  of  the  ancient 

conftitutional  whigs  of  this  kingdom.     Certainly 

they 
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they  arc  not  owned.  But  are  they  condemned  with  Mr.Burke, 
the  fanip  zeal  as  Mr.  Burke  and  his  book  are  con- 
demncd  ?  Are  they  condemned  at  all  ?  Are  they 
rejefted  or  difcountenanced  in  any  way  whatfoever  ? 
Is  any  man  who  would  fairly  examine  into  the  de* 
meanour  and  principles  of  thofe  focieties,  and  that 
too  very  moderately,  and  in  the  way  rather  of  ad* 
monition  than  of  punilhment,  is  fuch  a  man  even 
decently  treated  ?  Is  he  not  reproached,  as  if,  in 
condemning  fuch  principles,  he  had  belied  the  con* 
duft  of  his  whole  life,  fuggefting  that  his  life  had 
been  governed  by  principles  fimilarto  thofe  which 
he  now  reprobates  ?  The  French  fyftem  is  in  the 
mean  time,  by  many  aftive  agents  out  of  doors, 
rapturouily    praifed ;    the  Britifli   conftitution    is 
coldly  tolerated.     But  thefe  conftitutions  are  dif- 
ferent, both  in  the  foundation  and  in  the  whole 
fuperftrufture ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  you  cannot 
build  up  the  one  but  on  the  ruins  of  the  other. 
After  all,  if  the  French  be  a  fuperior  fyftem  of 
liberty,  why  (hould  we  not  adopt  it  ?  To  what 
end  are  our  praifes  ?  Is  excellence  held  out  to  us  ^ 
only  that  we  (hould  not  copy  after  it  ?  And  what 
is  there  in  the  manners  of  the  people,  or  in  the 
climate  of  France,  which  renders  that  fpecics  of 
republic  fitted  for  them,    and  unfuitable  to  us  ? 
A  ftrong  and  marked  difference  between  the  two 
nations  ought  to  be  (hewn,  before  we  can  admit  a 
conftant   affefted  panegyric,   a   ftanding   annual 
commemoration,  to  be  without  ^y  tendency  to 
an  example. 
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Mr.Burkc.       But  the  leaders  of  party  will  not  go  the  length  of 
the  doftrines  taught  by  the  feditious  club^.    I  am 
fure  they  do  not  mean  to  do  fo.  God  forbid !  Per- 
haps even  thofe  who  are  direftly  carrying  on  the 
work  of  this  pernicious  foreign  fadion,  do  not  all 
of  them  intend  to  produce  all  the  mifchiefs  which 
muft  inevitably  follow  from  their  having  any  fuc- 
cefs  in  their  proceedings.     As  to  leaders  in  parties, 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fee  them  blindly 
led.      The  world  is  governed  by   go-betweens. 
Thefe  go-betweens   influence  th?    perfons   with 
whom  they  carry  on  the  intercourfe,   by  dating 
their  own  fenfe  to  each  of  them  as  the  fenfe  of  the 
other ;  and  thus  they  reciprocally  matter  both  fides. 
It  is  firft  buzzed  about  the  ears  of  leaders,  "  that 
**  their  friends  without  doors  are  very  eager  for 
**  fome  meafure,  or  very  warm  about  fome  opi- 
**  nion — that  you  muft  not  be  too  rigid  with  theou 
**  They   are   ufeful   perfons,  and  zealous  in  the 
*'  caufe.     They  may  be  a  little  wrong  j  but  the 
^*  fpirit  of  liberty  muft  not  be  damped ;  and  by 
**  the  influence  you  obtain  from  fome  degree  of 
**  concurrence  with  them  at  prefent,  you  may  be 
*^  enabled  to  fet  them  right  hereafter." 

Thus  the  leaders  are  at  firft  drawn  to  a  conni- 
vance with  fentiments  and  proceedings,  often  to- 
tally different  from  their  ferious  and  deliberate 
notions.  But  their  acquiefcence  anfwers  every 
purpofe. 

With  no  better  than  fuch  powers,  the  go-be- 
tweens aflfume   a    new  reprefentative   cbaraftcr. 
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u  at  bell  was  but  an  acquiefcence.  Is  magni-  Mr.BarK^ 
into  an  authority,  and  thence  into  a  deflre  on 
part  of  the  leaders ;  and  it  is  carried  down  as 
to  the  fubordinate  members  of  parties.  By 
artifice  they  in  their  turn  are  led  into  meafures 
:h  at  firft,  perhaps,  few  of  them  wifhed  at  all, 
t  leaft  did  not  defire  vehemently  or  fyftemati- 

r. 

here  is  in  all  parties,  between  the  principal 
ers  in  parliament,  and  the  lowed  followers  out 
3ors,  a  middle  fort  of  men  ;  a  fort  of  equeftrian 
T,  who,  by  the  fpirit  of  that  middle  fituation, 
iie  fitted  for  preventing  things  from  running 
cceis.  But  indecifion,  though  a  vice  of  a  totally 
trent  charafter,  is  the  natural  accomplice  of  vio- 
e.  The  irrefolution  and  timidity  of  thofe  who 
pofe  this  middle  order,  often  prevent  the  efFeft 
leir  controuling  fituation.  The  fear  of  difTering 
the  authority  of  leaders  on  the  one  hand,  and 
^ntradiding  the  dcfires  of  the  multitude  on  the 
Ty  induces  them  to  give  a  carelefs  and  paflive 
It  to  meafures  in  which  they  never  were  con- 
rd  :  and  thus  things  proceed,  by  a  fort  of  adi- 
of  inertnefs,  until  whole  bodies,  leaders,  middle 
I,  and  followers,  are  all  hurried,  with  every  ap- 
ance,  and  with  many  of  the  effefts,  of  unani* 
r,  into  fchemes  of  politics,  in  the  fubdance  of 
:h  no  two  of  them  were  ever  fully  agreed,  and 
origin  and  authors  of  which,  in  this  circular 
le  of  communication,  none  of  them  find  it 
iblc  to  trace.    In  my  experience  I  have  feen 

much 
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.  much  of  this  in  affairs,  which,  tl 
comparifon  to  the  prefent,  were 
portance  to  parties;  and  I  havcli 
by  it.  The  fober  part  give  their 
through  inattention  and  levity  } 
it  through  neceffity.  A  violent 
which  the  preiiding  minds,  after 
impradlicable  lo  ftop  at  their  plea 
to  regulate,  or  even  to  direift. 

This  Ihews,  in  my  optnion,Nho' 
awakehed  all  men  ought  to  be,  w 
to  by  the  public,  and  who  dcferv< 
to  prevent  a  furprife  on  their  opii 
mas  are  fpread,  and  projefts  purfu 
foundations  of  fociety  may  be 
they  liften  even  to  moderate  altc 
vernment  of  their  country,  they  c 
that  principles  arc  not  propagated 
which  are  too  big  for  their  objeft 
ed  in  their  prefent  application,  a 
general  principles,  are  never  mea 
to  what  they  at  firft  pretend.  If 
prognoftic  of  the  eifeifl:  of  the  prel 
on  tlie  people,  from  their  fcnfe 
thty  fi:ficr  under  ihis  conftitution 
be  at  er.fe.  But  there  is  a  wide  d 
the  multitude,  when  they  act  aga 
mcnl  from  a  fcnfe  of  grievance, 
fome opinions.  Vv'hcn  men  are  tho 
wiih  that  zeal,  it  is  difHcult  to  cal 
is  certain,  that  its  power  is  by  n 


roportion  to  its  reafonablenefs.  It  muft  always  have  Mr.Burkc, 
n  difcoverable  by  perfons  of  refledlion,  but  it  is 
"W  obvious  to  the  world,  that  2^  theory  concern- 
g  government  may  become  as  much  a  caufe  of 
ticifm   as  a  dogma  in  religion.      There  is  a 
undary  to  men's  paffions  when  they  adl  from 
ling ;  none  when  they  are  under  the  influence 
imagination.     Remove  a  grievance,  and,  when 
n  aft  from  feeling,  you  go  a  great  way  towards 
ijieting  a  commotion.    But  the  good  or  bad  con- 
uft  of  a  government,  the  proteftion  men  have  en- 
ycd,  or  the  opprcflion  they  have  fuffered  under  it, 
of  no  fort  of  moment,  when  a  faftion  proceeding 
B|Bpon  fpeculative  grounds    is    thoroughly  heated 
S^gainft  its  form.     When  a  man  is,  from  fyftem, 
s^Ciirious  againft  monarchy  or  epifcopacy,  die  good 
e^E^nduft  of  the  monarch  or  the  bifliop  has  no  other 
r^sffeft  than  further  to  irritate  the  adverfary.     He 
is  provoked  at  it,  as  furnifliing  a  plea  for  preferving 
^e  thing  which  he  wifhes  to  deftroy.     His  mind 
^Trill  be  heated  as  much  by  the  fight  of  a  fceptre,  a 
inace,  or  a  verge,  as  if  he  had  been  daily  bruifed 
-  and  wounded  by  thefe  fymbols  of  authority.  Mere 
;;    fpeftacles,  mere  names,  will  become  fufficienc  caufes 
i^  Jo  (limulate  the  people  to  war  and  tumult. 

Some  gentlemen  are  not  terrified  by  the  facility 
with  which  government  has  been  overturned  in 
France.  The  people  of  France,  they  fay,  had  no- 
thing to  lofe  in  the  deftruftion  of  a  bad  conllitu- 
tion ;  but  though  not  the  beft  poffible,  we  have 
ftill  a  good  flake  in  ours,  which  will  hinder  us  from 

defpcratc 
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Mr.Burke.  dcfpcrate  nfks.     Is  this  any  fecurity  at  all 

thofe  who  feem  to  perfuade  themfelves,  and  wl 
labour  to  perfuade  others,  that  our  conftitutionfl 
an  ufurpation  in  its  origin^  unwife  in  its  contrivance 
mifchievous  in  its  effeds,  contrary  to  the  rights  of  | 
man^  and  in  all  its  parts  a  pei*fe<^  nuifance?  Wblj 
motive  has  any  rational  man,  who  thinks  in  thg' 
manner,  to  fpill  his  blood,  or  even  to  riik  a  (hilling] 
of  his  fortune,  or  to  wafte  a  moment  of  his  Icifiw^ 
to  preferve  it  ?  If  he  has  any  duty  relative  to  it,  bil 
duty  is  to  deftroy  it.  A  conftitution  on  fufferance 
is  a  conftitution  condemned.  Sentence  is  already 
pafled  upon  it.  The  execution  is  only  delayed. 
On  the  principles  of  thefe  g^ni^lemen,  it  neither  has 
nor  ought  to  have  any  fecurity.  So  far  as  regards 
them,  it  is  left  naked,  without  friends,  partifans, 
afleitors  or  protedors. 

Let  us  examine  into  the  value  of  this  fecurity 
upon  the  principles  of  thofe  who  are  more  fobcr; 
of  thofe  who  think,  indeed,  the  French  conftitution 
better,  or  at  leaft  as  good  as  the  Britifh,  without 
^oing  to  all  the  lengths  of  the  warmer  politicians 
in  reprobating  their  own.  Their  fecurity  amounts 
in  reality  to  nothing  more  than  this — that  the  dif- 
ference between  their  republican  fyftem  and  the 
Britifti  limited  monarchy  is  not  worth  a  civil  war. 
This  opinion,  I  admit,  will  prevent  people  not 
very  enterprifing  in  their  nature,  from  an  aftivc 
undertaking  againft  the  Britith  conftitution.  But 
it  is  the  pooreft  defenfive  principle  that  ever  was 
infufed  into  the  mind  of  man  againfl  the  attempts 

of 
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of  tbofc  who  will  enterprife.     It  will  tend  totally  Mr.Burkn 
to  remove  from  their  minds  that  very  terror  of  a 
civil  war^  which  is  held  out  as  our  fole  fecurity. 
They  who  think  fo  well  of  the  French  conftitution, 
certainly  will  not  be  the  perfons  to  carry  on  a  war 
to  prevent  their  obtaining  a  great  benefit,  or  at 
worft  a  fair  exchange.     They  will  not  go  to  battle 
in  favour  of  a  caufe  in  which  their  defeat  might  be 
more  advantageous  to  the  public  than  their  viftory. 
They  mud  at  lead  tacitly  abet  thofe  who  endeavour 
to  make  converts  to  a  found  opinion;  they  mud 
difcountenance  thofe  who  would  oppofe  its  propa- 
gation. In  proportion  as  by  thefe  means  the  enter- 
prifing  party  is  (Irengthened,  the  dread  of  a  ftruggle 
is  leflened.     See  what  an  encouragement  this  is  to 
the  enemies  of  the  conftitutioil !  A  few  afTaflinations^ 
and  a  very  great  deftruftion  of  property,  we  know 
they  conHder  as  no  real  obftacles  in  the  way  of  a 
grand  political  change.     And  they  will  hope,  that 
bere,  if  anti  monarchical  opinions  gain  ground,  as 
they  have  done  in  France,  they  may,  as  in  France, 
accompli(h  a  revolution  without  a  war. 

They  who  think  fo  well  of  the  French  conftitu- 
tion,  cannot  be  ferioully  alarmed  by  any  progrefs 
made  by  its  partifans.  Provifions  for  fecurity  arc 
not  to  be  received  from  thofe  who  think  that  there 
is  no  danger. — No  ;  there  is  no  plan  of  fecurity  to 
be  liftened  to  but  from  thofe  who  entertain  the  fame, 
fears  with  ourfelves  j  from  thofe  who  think  that  the 
thing  to  be  fecured  is  a  great  blefling ;  and  the 
thing  againfl  which  we  would  fecure  it  a  great 

mifchief. 
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Mr.Burke.  mifchicf.   Evcry  perfon  of  a  different  opinion  mufi 
be  carclefs  about  fecurity; 

*^'  But  the  leaders  of  the  faftious  focictics,**  it  is 
faid,  '^  are  too  wild  to  fucceed  in  this  their  undcr- 
*•  taking/'     I  hope  fo.     But  fuppofing  them  wild 
and  abfurd,  is  there  no  danger  but  from  wife  and 
reflefting  men  ?    Perhaps  the    greateft  mifchicft 
that  have  happened  in  the  worldj  have  happened 
from  perfoni  as  wild  as  thofe  we  think  the  wildcd 
in  truth,  thdy  are  the  fitteft  beginners  of  all  great 
changes.     Why  encourage  men  in  a  mifchievou! 
proceeding,  becaufe  their  abfurdity  may  difappoint 
their  malice  ?  **  But  noticing  them  itiay  give  them 
**  confequence/'  Certainly.  But  they  are  noticed; 
and  they  are  noticed,  not  with  reproof,  but  with 
that  kind  of  countenance  Mrhich  is  given  by  an 
apparent  concurrence  (not  a  real  one,  I  am  con- 
vinced) of  a  great  party,  in  the  praifes  of  the  ob- 
ject which  they  hold  out  to  imitation. 

But  I  hear  a  language  ftill  more  extraordinarfi 
and  indeed  of  fuch  a  nature  as  muft  ruppofe,of 
leave,  us  at  their  mercy.  It  is  this — "  You  know 
**  their  promptitude  in  writing,  and  their  diligence 
*'  in  caballing;  to  write,  fpeak,  or  aft  ag^inft 
•^  them,  will  only  ftimulate  them  to  new  efforts."— 
This  way  of  confidering  the  principle  of  their  con- 
dudl  pays  but  a  poor  compliment  to  thefe  gentle- 
men. They  pretend  that  their  dodlrines  are  in- 
finitely beneficial  to  mankind ;  but  it  feems  they 
would  keep  them  to  themfelves,  if  they  were  not 
greatly  provoked.  They  are  benevolent  from  fpite. 

Their 
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fcicir  oracles  arc  like  thofe  oi  Proteus  (whom  fome  Mr.BuAe* 
«plc  think  they  rcfemble  in  many  particulars), 
^o  never  would  give  his  refponfes  unlefs  you 
bd  him  as  ill  as  poffible.     Thefe  cats,  it  feems, 
!*uld  not  give  out  their  eleftrical  light  without 
Liring  their  backs  well  rubbed.  But  this  is  not  to  do 
mn  perfedt  juftice.  They  are  fufficienrly  communi- 
ksive.  Had  they  been  quiet,  the  propriety  of  any 
ptation  of  topics  on  the  origin  and  primary  rights 
r  government,  in  oppofition  to  their  private  fenti- 
nents,  might  pofTibly  be  doubted.     But,  as  it  is 
Dtorious,  that  they  were  proceeding  as  fad,  and 
t  far,  as  time  and  circumftances  would  admit, 
ocb  in  their  difcuflions  and  cabals — as  it  is  not  to 
le  denied,  that  they  had  opened  a  correfpondence 
Pith  a  foreign  fadion,  the  mod  wicked  the  world 
%cr  faw,  and  eftabliftied  anniverfaries  to  com- 
Qiemorate  the  moft  monftrous,  cruel,  and  perfi- 
kious  of  all  the  proceedings  of  that  fiiftion — the 
llieftion  is,  whether  their  conduf):  was  to  be  re- 
puxled  in  (ilence,  left  our  interference  (hould  ren- 
ler  them  outrageous  ?    Then  let  them  deal  as  they 
^eafc  with  the  conftitution.     Let  the  lady  be  paf- 
Iw,  left  the  raviflier  fliould  be  driven  to  force. 
Reiiftance  will  only  increafe  his  delires.  Yes,  truly, 
if  the  rcfiftance  be  feigned  and  feeble.     But  they 
vrbo  are  wedded  to  the  conftitution  will  not  adl  the 
part  of  witcols.  They  will  drive  fuch  feducers  from 
the  houfe  on  the  firft  appearance  of  their  love- 
kctersy  and  offered  aOignations.     But  if  the  author 
of  the  Refledtions,  though  a  vig^ant,  was  not  a 

I  difcreec 
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Mr.lSurke.  difcrect  guardian  of  the  conftitution,  let  them  ivho 
have  the  fame  regard  to  it«  (hew  themfelves  as  vigi- 
lant and  more  fkilful  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  fe- 
dudion  or  violence.  Their  freedom  from  jealoufy 
is  equivocal,  and  may  arife  as  well  from  indifiercocc 
to  the  objed,  as  from  confidence  in  her  virtue. 

On  their  principle,  itistherefi(lance,andnotthe 
aflTault,  which  produces  the  danger.  I  admit,  indeed, 
that,  if  we  eflimated  the  danger  by  the  value  of  the 
writings,  it  would  be  little  worthy  of  our  attention: 
contemptible  thcfe  writings  are  in  every  fenfe.  But 
they  are  not  the  caufe ;  they  are  the  difgufting  fy mp- 
toms  of  a  frighiful  diftemper.  They  arc  not  other- 
wife  of  ccnfequence  than  as  they  flie^y  the  evil  habit 
of  the  bodies  from  whence  they  come.  In  that  light 
the  meanell  of  them  is  a  ferious  thing.  If  however 
I  Ihould  undcr-rate  them ;  and  if  the  truth  is,  that 
they  are  not  the  refult,  but  the  caufe  of  the  diforders 
I  fpeak  of,  furely  thofe  who  circulate  operative  poi- 
fons,  and  give,  to  whatever  force  they  have  by  their 
nature,  the  further  operation  of  their  authority  and 
adoption,  are  to  be  cenfured,  watched,  and,  if  pof- 
fible,  reprefled. 

At  what  diftance  the  direft  danger  from  fuch 
faftions  may  be,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fix*  An  adapta- 
tion of  circumftances  to  defigns  and  principles  i$ 
neceffary.  But  thefe  cannot  be  wanting  for  any  long 
time,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  fublunary  affairs* 
Great  difcontents  frequently  arife  in  the  l^ft  confti* 
tutcd  governments,  from  caufes  which  no  human 
wifdom  can  forcfee,  and  no  human  power  can  pre- 
vent. 
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ireht.    They  occur  at  uncertain  periods,  but  at  Mr. Burke, 
periods  which  are  not  commonly  hr  afunder.    Go- 
vernments of  all  kinds  arc  adminiftereJ  only  by 
men ;  and  great  miftakes^  tending  to  inflame  thefe 
difcontents,  may  concur.     The  indecifion  of  thofe 
who  happen  to  rule  at  the  critical  time,  their  fupine 
negledt^  or  their  precipitate  and  ill-judged  attention, 
may  aggravate  the  public  misfortunes.    In  fuch  a 
fiate  of  things,  the  principles,  now  only  Town,  will 
(hoot  out  and  vegetate  in  full  luxuriance.     In  fuch 
drcumfiances  the  minds  of  the  people  become  fore 
and  ulcerated.    They  are  put  out  of  humour  with 
all'  public  men,  and  all  public  parties ;  they  are 
£itigued  with  their  diflen(ions ;  they  are  irritated 
at  their  coalitions ;  they  are  made  eafily  to  believe 
(what  much  pains  are  taken  to  make  them  believe) 
that  all  oppofitions  are  faftidus,  and  all  courtiers 
bafe  and  fervile.    From  their  difguft  at  men,  they 
are  foon  led  to  quarrel  with  their  frame  of  govern- 
ment, which  they  prefume  gives  nouriQiment  to 
the  vices,  real  or  fuppofed,  of  thofe  who  adminifter 
in  it.     Miflaking  malignity  for  fagacity,  they  are 
foon  led  to  cail  off  all  hope  from  a  good  admini- 
ftration  of  affairs,  and  come  to  think  that  all  reforma- 
tion  depends,  not  on  a  change  of  adkors,  but  upon 
an  alteration  in  the  machinery.     Then  will  be  felt 
the  full  effeft  of  encouraging  do6krines  which  tend 
to  make  the  citizens   defpife  their  conftitution. 
Then  will  be  felt  the  plenitude  of  the  mifchief  of 
teaching  the  people  to  believe,  that  all  ancient  in- 
ftitutions  are  the  refuk  of  ignorance ;  and  that  all 
VOL,  XI.  H  h  prefcrip- 
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Mr.Burkc.  prcfcriptivc  govcmm^nt  is  in  its  nature  ufurpa- 
^^  *^  '  tion.  Then  will  be  felt,  in  all  its  energy,  the 
danger  of  encouragihg  a  fpirit  of  litigation  in  pcr- 
fons  of  that  immature  and  imperfe<5t  date  of  know- 
ledge which  ferves  to  render  them  fufccptible  of 
doubts,  but  incapable  of  their  folution.  Then 
will  be  felt,  in  all  its  aggravation,  the  pernicious 
confequence  of  deftroying  all  docility  in  the  minds 
of  thofe  who  are  not  formed  for  finding  their  own 
way  in  the  labyrinths  of  political  theory,  and  arc 
made  to  rcje<5t  the  clue,  and  to  difdain  the  guide. 
Then  will  be  felt,  and  too  late  will  be  acknow- 
ledged, the  ruin  which  follows  the  disjoining  of 
religion  from  the  ftate ;  the  feparation  of  morality 
from  policy ;  and  the  giving  confcience  no  con- 
cern and  no  coaftive  or  coercive  force  in  the  mod 
material  of  all  the  focial  ties,  the  principle  of  our 
obligations  to  government, 

I  know  too,  that  befides  this  vain,  contradiftor)', 
and  felf-deftruftive  fecurity,  which  fome  men  de- 
rive from  the  habitual  attachment  of  the  people  to 
this  conftitution,  whilft  they  fufFer  it  with  a  fort  of 
fportive  acquiefcence  to  be  brought  into  contempt 
before  their  faces,  they  have  other  grounds  for  re- 
moving all  apprehenfion  from  their  minds.  They 
are  of  opinion,  that  there  are  too  many  men  of 
great  hereditary  eftates  and  influence  in  the  king- 
dom, to  fuffer  the  eftablifliment  of  the  levelling 
fyftem  which  has  taken  place  in  France.  This  is 
very  true,  if,  in  order  to  guide  the  power  which 
now  attends  their  property,  thefe  men  poflcfs  the 
6  wifdom 
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wifdom  which  is  involved  in  early  fear.  But  if>  Mr.Burk* 
through  a  fupine  fccurity,  to  which  fuch  fortunes 
arc  peculiarly  liable,  they  negleft  the  ufe  of  their 
mfluence  in  the  feafon  of  their  power,  on  the  firft 
derangement  of  fociety,  the  nerves  of  their  ftrength 
will  be  cut.  Their  eftates,  inftead  of  being  the 
means  of  their  fecurity,  will  become  the  very 
caufes  of  their  danger.  Inftead  of  beftowing  in- 
fluence,  they  will  excite  rapacity.  They  will  be 
looked  to  as  a  prey. 

Such  will  be  the  impotent  condition  of  thofe  men 
of  great  hereditary  eftates,  who  indeed  diilike  the 
defigns  that  are  carried  on,  but  whofe  diilike  is 
rather  that  of  fpe&ators,  than  of  parties  that  may 
be  concerned  in  the  cataftropbe  of  the  piece.  But 
riches  do  not  in  all  cafes  fecure  even  an  inert  and 
paffive  refiftance.  There  are  always,  in  that  de- 
fcription,  men  whofe  fortunes,  when  their  minds 
are  once  vitiated  by  paffion  or  by  evil  principle, 
are  by  no  means  a  fecurity  from  dieir  adlually 
taking  their  part  againft  the  public  tranquillity. 
We  fee  to  what  low  and  delpicable  paffions  of  all 
kinds  many  men  in  that  clafs  are  ready  to  facrifice 
the  patrimonial  eftates,  which  might  be  perpetuated 
in  their  families  with  fplendour,  and  with  the  fame 
of  hereditary  benefadors  to  mankind  from  gene- 
radon  to  generation.  Do  we  not  fee  how  lightly 
people  treat  their  fortunes  when  under  the  influence 
of  the  paflion  of  gaming  ?  The  game  of  ambicion 
or  rcfentment  will  be  played  by  many  of  the  rich 
and  great,  as  defperately,  and  with  as  much  blind- 

H  h  2  nefs 
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Mr.Burke.  Hcfs  to  the  confcqucnccs,  as  any  other  g&me.  Wis 
he  a  man  of  no  rank  or  fortune,  who  firft  fet  on  fooc 
the  difturbances  which  hjtve  ruined  France  ?  Paf- 
iion  blinded  him  to  the  confeqtiences,  fo  far  as  they 
concerned  himfelf ;  and  as  to  the  confequences  with 
regard  to  others,  they  were  no  part  of  his  confidera- 
tion  i  nor  ever  will  be  with  thofe  who  bear  any  rc- 
femblance  to  that  virtuous  patriot  and  lover  of  tbe 
rights  of  man . 

There  is  alfo  a  time  of  infecurity,  when  intercfts 
of  all  forts  become  objefts  of  fpeculation.  Then 
it  is,  that  their  very  attachment  to  wealth  and  im- 
portance will  induce  feveral  perfons  of  opidence  to 
lift  themfelves,  and  even  to  take  a  lead  with  tbe 
party  which  they  think  moft  likely  to  prevail,  in 
'Order  to  obtain  to  themfelves  confideration  in  feme 
new  order  or  diforder  of  things.  They  may  be 
led  to  aft  in  this  manner,  that  they  may  fccure  feme 
portion  of  their  own  property ;  and  perhaps  to  be- 
come partakers  of  the  fpoil  of  their  own  order. 
Thofe  who  fpeculate  on  change,  always  make  a 
great  number  among  people  of  rank  and  fortune, 
as  well  as  amongft  the  low  and  the  indigent. 
.  What  fecurity  againft  all  this  ? — All  human  fc- 
curities  are  liable  to  uncertainty.  But  if  any  thing 
bids  fair  for  the  prevention  of  (b  great  a  calamity, 
it  muft  confift  in  the  ufe  of  the  ordinary  means  of 
juft  influence  in  fociety,  whilft  tho{e  means  con- 
tinue unimpaired.  The  public  judgment  ought  to 
receive  a  proper  direftion.  All  weighty  men  may 
have  their  (hare  in  fo  good  a  work*    As  yet,  not- 

withftaoding 
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withllanding  the  ftrutting  and  lying  independence  Mr.Buric^. 
of  a  braggart  philofophy,  nature  maintains  her  ' 
rights,  and  great  names  have  great  prevalence. 
Two  fuch  men  as  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox,  adding 
to  their  authority  in  a  point  in  which  they  concur, 
even  by  their  difunion  in  every  thing  elfe,  might 
frown  thefe  wicked  opinions  out  of  the  kingdom. 
But  if  the  influence  of  either  of  them,  or  the  influ- 
ence of  men  Uke  them,  fliould,  againfl:  their  ferious 
intentions,  be  otherwife  perverted,  diey  may  coun- 
tenance opinions  which  (as  I  have  faid  before,  and 
could  wifli  over  and  over  again  to  prefs)  they  may 
in  vain  attempt  to  controul.  In  their  theory,  thefe 
do&rines  admit  no  limit,  no  qualification  whatfo- 
ever.  No  man  can  fay  how  far  he  will  go,  who 
joins  with  thofe  who  are  avowedly  going  to  the 
utmoft  extremities.  What  fecurity  is  there  for  {top- 
ping (hort  at  all  in  thefe  wild  conceits  ?  Why, 
neither  more  nor  lefs  than  this — that  the  moral 
fentiments  of  fome  few  amongfl:  them  do  put  fome 
check  on  their  favage  theories.  But  let  us  take 
care.  The  moral  fentiments,  fo  nearly  connected 
with  early  prejudice  as  to  be  almoft  one  and  the 
iame  thing,  will  aflfuredly  not  live  long  under  a 
difcipline,  which  has  for  its  bafis  the  deflxudion  of 
all  prejudices,  and  the  making  the  mind  proof 
againft  all  dread  of  confequences  flowing  from 
the  pretended  truths  that  are  taught  by  their  phi- 
lofophy. 

In  this  fchool  the  moral  fentiments  muft  grow 
weaker  and  weaker  every  day.  The  morexautious 

Hh3  of 
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Mr.Burkc.  of  thcfc  tcachcrs,  in  laying  down  their  maxims, draw 
as  much  of  die  concluiion  as  fuits,  not  with  their 
preinifes,  but  with  their  policy.    They  truft  the 
reft  to  the  fagaciry  of  their  pupils.     Others,  and 
thefe  are  the  moft  vaunted  for  their  fpirit,  not  only 
lay  down  the  fame  premifes,  but  boldly  draw  the 
conclufions  to  the  deftrudion  of  our  whole  conftitu- 
tion  in  church  and  date.     But  are  thefc  conclu- 
fions truly  drawn?    Yes,  moft  certainly.    Their 
principles  are  wild  and  wicked.     But  let  jufticc 
be  done   even  to  phrenfy  and  villany.      Thefc 
teachers  are  perfedly  fyftematic.     No  man  who 
aflumes  their  grounds  can  tolerate  the  Britifh  con- 
ftitution  in  church  or  ftate.  Thefe  teachers  profcfs 
to  fcorn  all  mediocrity ;  to  engage  for  perfedlion ; 
to  proceed  by  the  fimpleft  and  fliorteft  courfe. 
They  build  their  politics,  not  on  convenience  but 
on  truth ;  and  they  profefs  to  conduft  men  to  cer- 
tain happinefs  by  the  aflertion  of  their  undoubted 
rights.     With  them  there  is  no  compromife.     All 
other  governments  are  ufurpations,  which  juftify  and 
even  demand  refiftance. 

The  whole  fcheme  of  our  mixed  conftitution  is 
to  prevent  any  one  of  its  principles  from  being  car- 
ried as  far  as,  taken  by  itfelf,  and  theoretically,  it 
would  go.  Allow  that  to  be  the  true  policy  of  the 
Briti(h  fyftem,  then  moft  of  the  feults  with  which 
that  fyftem  ftands  charged  will  appear  to  be,  not 
imperfedions  into  which  it  has  inadvertently  fallen, 
but  excellencies  which  it  has  ftudioufly  fought.  To 
avoid  the  perfedions  of  extreme,  all  its  feveral 

parts 
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parts  arc  f<>  conftituted,  as  not  alone  to  anfwer  their  Mr.Burke, 
own  feveral  ends^  but  alfo  each  to  limit  and  con* 
troul  the  others ;  infomuch  that,  take  which  of  the 
principles  you  pleafe,  you  will  find  its  operatioil 
checked  and  flopped  at  a  certain  point.  The 
whole  movement  flands  flill,  rather  than  that  any 
part  fhould  proceed  beyond  its  boundary.  From 
thence  it  refults,  that  in  the  Britifli  conflitution 
there  is  a  perpetual  treaty  and  compromife  going 
on^  fometimes  openly,  fometimes  with  lefs  obfer- 
vation.  To  him  who  contemplates  the  Britifh 
con(litution>  as  to  him  who  contemplates  the  fub- 
ordinate  material  world,  it  will  always  be  a  matter 
of  his  mod  curious  invefligation,  to  difcover  the  ^ 

fecret  of  this  mutual  limitation — 


Fttiita  potellas  denlque  cutque 


Quanam  fit  ratione,  atque  alte  terminus  hxrens  ? 

They  who  have  afted,  as  in  France  they  have 
done,  u]^3  i  a  fcheme  wholly  different,  and  who  aim 
at  the  abflraft  and  unlimited  pcrfcdion  of  power 
in  the  popular  part,  can  be  of  no  fervice  to  us  in 
any  of  our  political  arrangements.  They  who  in 
their  headlong  career  have  overpaffcd  the  goal, 
can  furnifh  no  example  to  thofe  who  aim  to  go  no 
further.  The  temerity  of  fuch  fpeculators  is  no 
more  an  example  than  the  timidity  of  others.  The 
one  fort  fcorns  the  right ;  the  other  fears  it ;  both 
mifs  it.  But  thofe  who  by  violence  go  beyond  the 
barrier,  are  without  queflion  the  mofl  mifchievous; 
becaufe  to  go  beyond  it  they  overturn  and  deRroy 
it.     To  fay  they  have  fpirit,  is  to  fay  nothing  in 

H  h  4  their 
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Mr.Burke.  their  praife.    The  untempered  fpirit  of  madne&i 
y  -        blindnefsy  immorality,  and  impiety,  deferves  no 
commendation.    He  that  fets  his  houfe  on  fire 
becaufe  his  fingers  are  firoft-bitten,  can  never  be  a 
fit  inflruftor  in  the  method  of  providing  our  habi- 
tations with  a  cheerful  and  falutary  warmth.    We 
want  no  foreign  examples  to  rekindle  in  us  tbe 
flame  of  liberty.    The  example  of  our  own  ancef- 
tors  is  abundantly  fufficient  to  maintain  the  f](^t 
of  freedom  in  its  full  vigour,  and  to  qualify  it  in 
all  its  exertions.    The  example  of  a  wife,  moral, 
well-natured,  and  well- tempered  fpirit  of  freedom 
is  that  alone  which  can  be  ufeful  to  us,  or  in  tbe 
lead  degree  reputable  or  fafe.    Our .  fabric  is  fo 
conftituted ;  one  part  of  it  bears  fo  much  on  the 
other,  the  parts  are  fo  made  for  one  another,  and 
for  nothing  elfe,  that  to  introduce  ^y  foreign  ipat-^ 
ter  into  it,  is  to  deftroy  it. 

What  has  been  faid  of  the  Roman  empire,  is  at 
leaft  as  true  of  the  Britifli  conftitution — "  OStingen- 
"  torum  amor um  for  tuna  y  difdplinaque^  compages  bac 
*^  coaluit  'y  qUif  eonvelli  fine  corrvellentium  exitio  wm 
^^  fotejl.^' — This  Britifli  conftitution  has  not  been 
ftruck  out  at  an  heat  by  a  fet  of  prefumptuous 
men,  like  the  affembly  of  pettifoggers  run  mad  ip 
Paris — 


f  *  'Tis  not  the  hafty  produdk  of  a  day, 
•*  But  the  well-ripcn*d  fruit  of  wife  delay. 


»> 


It  is  the  refult  of  the  thoughts  of  many  minds,  in 
many  ages.  It  is  no  fimple,  no  fuperficial  thing, 
np}:  to  \>c  eftimated  by  fuperficial  underftandings. 

An 


ignorant  tnzn,  who  is  not  fool  enough  to  meddle  Mr.Barke. 

his  clocks  is  however  fufficiently  confident 
think  he  t:an  faficly  take  to  pieces,  and  put 
T  at  his  pleafure^  a  moral  machine  of  another 
||Buir<^  importance  and  complexity,  compofed  of  far 
Mther  wheels,  and  fprings,  and  balances^  and  coun- 
fe^snding  and  co-operating  powers.  Men  little 
how  immorally  they  aA  in  raOily  meddling 
what  they  do  not  underftand.  Their  delufive 
llB^  intention  is  no  fort  of  excufe  for  their  pre* 
pvmpcion.  They  who  truly  mean  well  mud  be  fear- 
pEttl  of  acting  ill.  The  Briti(h  conflitution  may  have 
advantages  pointed  out  to  wife  and  reflecting 
linds ;  but  it  is  of  too  high  an  order  of  excellence 
be  adapted  to  thofe  which  are  common.  It  takes 
too  many  views,  it  makes  too  many  combina- 
\,  to  be  fo  much  as  comprehended  by  (hallow 
fuperficial  underftandings.  Profound  thinkers 
"^rill  know  it  in  its  reafon  and  fpirit.  The  lefs  en- 
quiring will  recognize  it  in  their  feelings  and  their 
experience.  They  will  thank  God  diey  have  a 
'flindard,  which,  in  the  mod  eflential  point  of  this 
^ftu  concern,  will  put  them  on  a  par  with  the 
moft  wife  and  knowing. 

If  we  do  not  take  to  our  aid  the  foregone  (ludies 
of  men  reputed  intelligent  and  learned,  we  (hall  be 
always  beginners.  But  men  muft  learn  fomewhere ; 
and  the  new  teachers  mean  no  more  than  what  they 
eSed,  as  far  as  they  fucceed,  that  is,  to  deprive  men 
of  the  benefit  of  the  coUefted  wifdom  of  mankind, 
juid  to  make  them  blind  difciples  of  their  own  par« 
^  ticular 
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Mr.Burke.  tkular  prerumption.  Talk  to  thefe  deluded  cn 
tures  (all  the  difciples  and  moft  of  the  maften) « 
are  taught  to  think  themfelves  fo  newly  fitted 
and  fumifhed^  and  you  will  find  nothing  \n  tli 
houfes  but  the  refufe  of  Knaves  Acre ;  nothing  I 
the  rotten  fluff,  worn  out  in  the  fervice  of  dduf 
and  fedidon  in  all  ages^  and  which  being  oei 
fiirbifhed  up,  patched,  and  varni(hed>  fenres  i 
enough  for  thofe  who,  being  unacqusunted  with 
conflift  which  has  always  been  maint^ned  betw 
the  fenfe  and  the  nonfenfe  of  niankind,  know 
thing  of  the  former  exiftence,  and  the  ancient  li 
tation  of  the  fame  follies.  It  is  near  two  tboui 
years  fince  it  has  been  obferved,  that  thefe  dcv 
of  ambition,  avarice,  and  turbulence,  were  s 
quated.  They  are,  indeed,  the  mod  ancient  o 
common  places;  common  places,  fometime 
good  and  neceflary  caufes ;  more  frequently  o 
worft,  but  which  decide  upon  neither. — Eadm 
fer  caufuy  libido j  et  avariiia,  et  mutandarum  r 
amor. — Ceterum  liber tas  etjpecio/a  nominapretexm 
nee  quifquamalienumjervitiumy  et  dominationemjibt 
cupivifj  ut  non  eadem  ijia  vocabula  ufurparet. 

Rational  and  experienced  men  tolerably 
know,  and  have  always  known,  how  to  diftin^ 
between  true  and  falfe  liberty ;  and  between 
genuine  adherence  andthe  falfe  pretence  town 
true.  But  none,  except  thofe  who  are  profou 
ftudied,  can  comprehend  the  elaborate  contriv 
of  a  fabric  fitted  to  unite  private  and  public 
beriy  with  public  force,  with  order,  with  pc 


^^prtth  juftice,  and,  abote  all,  with  the  inflitutions  Mr.fiurice. 
for  beftowing  permanence  and   ftability 
ujgh  ages  upon  this  invaluable  whole. 
Place,  for  inftance,  before  your  eyes  fuch  a  man 
Montefquieu.    Think  of  a  genius  not  born  in 
country,  or  every  time  ;  a  man  gifted  by  na- 
with  a  penetrating  aquiline  eye;  with  a  judg« 
Qt  prepared  with  the  mod  extenfive  erudition ; 
an  herculean  robuftnefs  of  mind,  and  nerves 
to  be  broken  with  labour;  a  man  who  could 
d  twenty  years  in  one  purfuit.  Think  of  a  man, 
the  univerfal  patriarch  in  Milton  (who  had 
iwn  up  before  him,  in  his  prophetic  vifion,  the 
hole  feries  of  the  generations  which  were  to  iflue 
his  loins),  a  man  capable  of  placing  in  review, 
having  brought  together,  from  the  eaft,  the 
,  the  north,,  and  the  fouth,  from  the  coarfenefs 
the  rudeft  barbarifm  to  the  mod  refined  and 
|:  ^in4le  civilization,  all  the  fchemes  of  government 
T^Hiichhad  ever  prevailed  amongft  mankind,  weigh- 
f'^i^,  meafuring,  collaring,  and  comparing  them  all, 
^^oining  faft  with  theor}^  and  calling  into  council, 
I  upon  all  this  infinite  affemblage  of  things,  all  the 
^  ^peculations  which  have  fatigued  the  underflandings 
|:    of  profound  reafoners  in  all  times! — Let  us  then 
f^  confider,  that  all  thefe  were  but  fo  many  prepara- 
f    lory  fleps  to  qualify  a  man,  and  fuch  a  man  tinc- 
tured with  no  national  prejudice,  with  no  domeftic 
affcftion,  to  admire,  and  to  hold  out  to  the  admi- 
ntion  of  mankind  the  conftitution  of  England  I 
And  (hall  we  Englifhmen  revoke  to  fuch  a  fuit  ? 

ShaU 
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Mr.Buike.  Shall  we,  Mfhen  fd  much  more  than  be  ha^  [M 
duced  remains  dill  to  be  underftood  and  admin^ 
inftead  of  keeping  ourfelves  in  the  fchools  of  icJ 
fcience,  choofe  for  our  teachers  men  incapable  <■ 
being  taught,  whofe  only  claim  to  know  is,  tU 
they  have  never  doubted;  from  whom  wc 
learn  nothing  but  their  own  indocility;  whowi 
teach  us  to  fcorn  what  in  the  filence  of  our  b 
we  ought  to  adore  ? 

Different  from  them  are  all  the  great  cri 
They  have  taught  us  one  eflential  rule.  I  think 
excellent  and  philofophic  artift,  a  true  judge  as 
as  a  perfed  follower  of  nature,  (ir  Joftiua  Reymddu 
has  fomewhere  applied  it,  or  fomething  like  it,  m 
his  own  profeffion.     It  is  this :  That  if  ever 
(hould  find  ourfelves  difpofed  not  to  admire 
writers  or  artifts,  Livy  and  Virgil  for  inftance, 
phael  or  Michael  Angelo,  whom  all  the  learned 
admired,  not  to  follow  our  own  fancies,  but  to 
them  until  we  know  how  and  what  we  ought  to 
mire ;  and  if  we  cannot  arrive  at  this  combin 
of  admiration  with  knowledge,  rather  to  bdi 
that  we  are  dull,  than  that  the  reft  of  the  wi 
has  been  impofed  on.  It  is  as  good  a  rule,  at  I 
with  regard  to  this  admired  conftitution.    Wi 
ought  to  underftand  it  according  to  our  meafi 
artd  to  venerate  where  we  are  not  able  prefenily* 
comprehend. 

Such  admirers  were  our  fathers,  to  whom  we  oit 
this  fplendid  inheritance.  Let  us  improve  it  win 
zeal,  but  with  fear.  Let  us  follow  our  anceflors,  mefl 
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:  without  a  rational,  though  without  an  exclufive  Mr.Burici 
ifidence  in  themfelves ;  who,  by  refpcdting  the 
fbn  of  others,  who,  by  looking  backward  as  well 
Forward,  by  the  modefty  as  well  as  by  the  energy 

their  minds,  went  on,  infenfibly  drawing  this 
iftitution  nearer'  and  nearer  to  its  perfection,  by 
rer  departing  from  its  fundamental  principles,  nor 
reducing  any  amendment  which  had  not  a  fub- 
ing  root  in  the  laws,  conftitution,  and  ufages  of 
:  kingdom.  Let  thofe  who  have  the  truft  of 
litical  or  of  natural  authority  ever  keep  watch 
linft  the  defperate  enterprifes  of  innovation ;  let 
en  their  benevolence  be  fortified  and  armed, 
ney  have  before  their  eyes  the  example  of  a  mo* 
rch,  infulted,  degraded,  confined,  depofed  ;  his 
nily  difperfed,  fcattered,  imprifoned ;  his  wife  in- 
ked to  his  face,  like  the  vileft  of  the  fex,  by  the 
left  of  all  populace ;  himfelf  three  times  dragged 
f  thefe  wretches  in  an  infamous  triumph;  his 
uldren  torn  from  him,  in  violation  of  the  firft  right 

nature,  and  given  into  the  tuition  of  the  mod 
rfperate  and  impious  of  the  leaders  of  defperate 
td  impious  clubs  i  his  revenues  dilapidated  and 
undered  ;  his  magiftrates  murdered ;  his  clergy 
ofcribed,  perfecuted,  famiftied ;  his  nobility  de- 
aded  in  their  rank,  undone  in  their  fortunes,  fu- 
:ives  in  their  perfons  -,  his  armies  corrupted  and 
ined  ;  his  whole  people  impoveriftied,  difunited, 
3blved;  whilft  through  the  bars  of  his  prifon,  and 
lidft  the  bayonets  of  his  keepers,  he  hears  the  tu- 
nic of  two  conflicting  faftions,  equally  wicked  and 

abandoned^ 
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Mr.Bufke.  abandoned^  who  ;^ree  in  principles^  in  difpofid 
and  in  objeds^  but  who  tear  each  other  to  pi 
about  the  mod  efie&ual  means  of  obtaining  i 
common  end  i  the  one  contending  to  prefem 
a  while  his  name  and  his  perfon^  the  more  ea£ 
deftroy  the  royal  authority  ^  the  other  clamou 
to  cut  off  the  name,  the  perfon,  and  the  mona 
togetherj  by  one  facrilegious  execution.  All 
accumulation  of  calamity,  the  greateft  that  eve 
upon  one  man,  has  fallen  upon  his  head,  bee 
he  bad  left  his  virtues  unguarded  by  caution ; 
caufe  he  was  not  taught  that  where  power  is 
cerned,  he  whp  will  confer  benefits  mud  take  i 
rity  againft  ingratitude. 
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SIR    BROOKE    BOOTHBr. 
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THEN  Mr,  Thomas  Paine  comes  to  draw    obfcm- 

f       1  >  *r        *  t        «^       f#i  1     tionsontht 

his  companfon  between  the  Ejiglilh  and  Appeal 
ch  conftitutions,  he  confines  himfelf  to  the  fol-  ^^^  * 
»g  articles  :  tbe  mode  of  eleffians — the  game  ^g«^ 
* — members  of  the  legiflature  holding  offices  of 
iment^^tbe  right  of  declaring  war — the  de^ 
Hon  of  titles^  and  of  the  ariftocracy-^the  reformat 
)f  the  church  eftablijhment  f ,  and  univerfal  tolera^ 
But  the  objedt  of  this  anfwer  is  to  fliew, 
whatever  of  thefe  points  (fome  of  wiiich  arc 

IWxKUigft  the  defers  of  the  c§nfiituti(m  ope  fhould  not 
Dcpedted  to  find  the  game  laws,  which  are  mere  partial  re- 
ODs.  By  what  principle  of  juftice  the  owner  of  the  land, 
he  lets  it  to  another,  may  not  ftipulate  for  any  referre  he 
s,  11  not  eafy  to  underfland.  That  the  penalties  tinder 
laws  are  abominably  too  fevere,  is  certain ;  and  that  they 
.  to  be  mitigated  or  repealed :  but  the  principle  of  them 
jud  and  fair. 

[n  my  Letter  to  Mr.  Burkey  I  hare  endeavoured  to  (hew 
[ie  extreme  inequality  of  the  proviiion  made  for  the  clergy 
to  degrade  the  clerical  character ;  that  the  ecclefiaftical 
\€L\on  is  a  heavy  grierance  uncompenfated  by  any  ad- 
^;  the  teft  adt  an  unjuft  and  impolitic  reftnibt;  and 
ao  unequal,  unprodudtive,  oppreifive  tax  upon  induilry ; 
:hefc  are  *'  the  dregs  of  time  *"  upon  which  the  eccle- 
al  fiate  has  too  long  continued.  But  though  I  maintain, 
ft  Mr.  Burke,  that  thcfe  are  ftrong  obje6ts  of  reform,  I 
Ifo  maintain,  againfl  Mr.  Paine,  that,  being  attainable  by 
tutionai  modes  of  reform,  they  are  no  canib  for  ddlruc- 

i 
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far  Bnx^e  legifladve^  fome  minifterialj  and  but  a  few 
^''  cutional)  are  not  already  in  our  poffeffioo^ 
are  worth  contending  for^  may  be  attained  by  It 
conftitutional  means;  withckit  f  un^g  td  thd 
rilous  experiment  of  radical  innovation, 
fuperiority  of  the  EngliOi  over  the  French 
tution  in  the  two  mafter  pointSj  I  mean 
giving  a  limited  and  ufeful  direftipn  to  the 
farily  exifling  ariftocratical  force^  and  the 
in  the  crown  a  fufficient^  efieftive,  inde] 
power  to  nmintaia  the  balance  upon  which  die  a 
iftence  of  the  conftitueion  depends,  I  have  al 
ready  endeavoured  to  prove ;  but  before  I  pii 
ceed  to  the  confideration  of  the  reft  of  thefe  ir 
ficles,  I  have  fomething  to  fay  upon  that  otgeo 
tion  to  diftindions  in  fociety^  which  he  places  fl 
the  head  of  his  argument,  drawn  from  the  defccfl 
of  land  according  to  the  common  law  c^  Engboi 
•*  The  nature  and  charafter  of  aiiftcfctacy/ 
he  fays,  "  ftie>\'s  icfelf  to  us  in  this  law-  It  b  i 
^^  law  againft  every  law  of  nature,  and  nature  iff- 
"  felf  calls  for  its  deftruftion.     EftabliOi  femilj 

• 

'*  juftice,  and  ariftocracy  faljs.  By  the  ariftocnd- 
'<  cal  law  of  primogeniture/&/p,  in  a  funUy  of  & 
<^  children  five  are  expofed.  Ariftocracy  has  nevci 
"  more  than  one  child.  The  reft  are  thrown  tt 
'*  the  cannibal  for  his  prey,  and  the  natural  pareol 
*^  prepares  the  unnatural  repaii— -All  the  chikbefl 
*^  Vhich  the  ariftocracy  difowns,  which  are  ifl 
'^  except  the  eldeft,  are  in  general  caft  like  (^ 
'^  phans  on  a  parilh-^With  what  kind  of  parenfil 

^^affedioB 
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.  ^  afieftion  can  the  father  or  mother  contemplate  sir  Brooi 
*^  their  younger  offspring  ?  by  marriage  they  are    ^^^^^^ 

**  their  heirs,  but  by  ariftocracy  they  are  baftards 

*'  and  orphans,"—— 

I  have  quoted  this  paffage  at  fome  length  as  an 

extraordinary  example  of  bold  and  difhoneft  mif- 
,  J^prefentation.  Would  not  any  man,  without  pre- 
n  vious  information,  infer  from  it,  that,  by  the  laws  of 
I  England,  parents  are  obliged  to  leave  the  whole  of 
I  iheir  property  to  their  eldeft,  and  nothing  to  the 
.  reft  ?  Will  not  a  foreigner  who  reads  Droits  des 
,  Hommes  be  furprifed  to  learn,  that  notwithftanding 
I  all  that  is  there  fo  impudently  afferted,  in  England 
•  every  man  is  perfedly  free  to  bequeath  or  fettle 
:  his  property  on  all  his  children,  in  any  divifion  or 
I  proportion  he  thinks  proper,  or  to  make  any  other 
I  difpofition  of  it  whatever  ?  and  that  it  aftually  is 
^  the  general  pradice  to  make  an  ample  propor- 
'  donate  provifion  for  them  all  ?  A  man  who  can 
,    thus  defcend   to  impofe  upon  the  ignorant  and 

vulgar,-  for  the  fake  of  calumniating  a  defcriptioa 
►  of  perfons  whom  he  hates  becaufe  he  envies,  is 
\  furely  unworthy  of  all  credit  and  regard. 
^  Exclufive  poffeflion  of  property  being  no  na- 
t  tural  right,  but  an  artificial  right,  founded  on  the 
I  laws  of  fociety  merely ;  provided  it  is  fecured  to 
r  ihe  rightful  claimant,  there  is  nothing  over  which 
i  fociety  has  a  more  undoubted  and  original  dc- 
;  cifion,  than  over  the  rights  upon  which  the  laws 
of  poffefEon  fliall  be  eftablifhed.  In  Sparta,  the 
ibciety,  defirous  of  maintaining  a  perfedt  demo- 
K     toL.  II.  I  i  cratic 
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cratic  equality,  vefled  all  property  in  the  republic; 
and  under  the  feudal  fyflem,  the  grand  fiefs  were 
unalienable.     Thefe  were  the  two  extremes;  but 
being  analogous  to  the  inftitutions  which  were  in- 
tended to  be  fupported,  admitting  the  principle, 
they  were  wife  regulations.     In  the  Engli(h  go- 
vernment, where  the  bed  parts  of  every  principle 
of  government  are  fo  happily   blended  together 
to  compofe  a  whole,  fomething  of  the  fpirit  of  eack 
has  been  prcferved  in  the  regulation  of  property. 
To  give  fome  fupport  to  the  ariftocratical  prin- 
ciple, on  the  admiffion  of  which  to  its  due  weight 
in  the  balance  we  think  the  fccuriry  of  our  con- 
ftitution  depends,  in  cafes  where  no  previous  dif- 
pofition  has  been  made,  the  law  gives  the  land  to 
the  heir  male,  and  divides  the  perfonal  property, 
which  muft  generally  bear  fome  confiderable  pro- 
portion to  it,  among  the  heirs  general  *  ;  but  the 
exclufive  rigour  of  the  Gothic  inftitution  has  been 
wholly  fofcened  or  done  away  by  allowing  parents 
or  pofleffors  the  full  power  to  alienate  or  divide 
their  lord  (hips  of  eftates  as  they  pleafe  ;  and  per- 
haps a  better  order  of  fociety  has  never  exiftedany 
where  than  on  the  eftate  of  an  Englifh  gentleman, 
living  in  the  midfl:  of  his  tenants  or  yeomanry, 
ufing  the  income  of  his  eftate  for  its  improvement, 
interefted  to  promote  the  benefit  of  all  for  his  ad- 
vantage as  well  as  his  fatlsfaftion,  and  providing 
for  the  hereditary  continuance  of  this  patriarchal 

*  How  is  it  10  America  ? 
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:e  by  leaving  a  reprefentative  nurtured  in  the  Sir  Brook 
ic  habits  in  the  midft  of  a  rifing  generation.  ^^^-^^ 
clufive  property  fcems  to  benefit  the  general 
nmunlty  by  increafing  the  general  produce:  this 
y  be  exemplified  by  obferving  how  little  pro- 
live  common  lands  are  in  proportion  to  thofd 
ich  are  private  property.  That  government 
ler  which  fociety  is  carried  to  the  greateft  degred 
number  and  perfeftion,  and  confequently  the 
leral  fum  of  general  happinefs  the  mod  increafed, 
jfpedt,  is  thereby  proved  to  be  the  beft,  be  its 
n  what  it  may. 

To  return  to  the  order  of  Mr.  Paine's  objections^ 
The  refrejentation  comes  next  to  be  confidered ; 
I  this  has  always  been  one  of  the  ftrongeft  hat-* 
es  of  the  democratifts  againft  the  aftual  conftitu- 
i  of  England.  **  The  county  of  York/*  fays 
.  Paine,  "  which  contains  near  a  million  of 
ouls,  fends  two  county  members ;  fo  does  thd 
:ounty  of  Rutland,  which  contains  not  an  hun- 
Iredth  part  of  that  number." 
Jy  one  of  the  commonefl  of  all  errors  in  moral 
culations,  he  miftakes  the  means  for  the  endi 
forgets  that  the  objed  in  view  is  to  obtain  ^ 
ly  of  reprefentatives  proper  and  adequate  to 
purpofes  for  which  they  are  defigned,  and  that^ 
his  is  obtained,  it  is  of  no  confequence  whethef 
omas  (hall  have  as  many  fquarc  inches  or  cu-* 
ounces  of  reprefentation  as  John.  The  mem- 
s  of  the  houfe  of  commons  are  not  the  repre* 
cativcs  of  Rutlandlhire  or  Yorkfhire,  but  the 
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Sir  Brr okc  rcprefentatl  vcs  of  the  nation  *,  and  a  tlioufand  fit6 
^'i  holders  in  one,  are  juft  as  likely  to  fend  up  gooi 
men  and  true  as  twenty  thoufand  in  the  other 
This  objeftion  might  perhaps  apply  to  a  congrcC 
of  deputies  from  feparate  dates,  but  is  here  of  a 
weight  at  all.  In  theory,  a  more  ftrong  and  fpc 
cious  ground  of  inequality  than  this  might  I  thini 
have  been  taken.  The  county  members  arc  fuf 
pofed  to  be  fcnt  up  by  the  landed  intereft,  aa 
the  perfonal  and  commercial  intereft  to  be  rcprc 
fented  by  the  citizens  and  burgefles  :  and  thbi 
not  a  fpeculative,  but  a  real  divifion  ;  for  thougl 
Rutlandlhire  and  Yorklhire  can  have  no  fcparal 
interefts,  the  landed  and  monied  intereftsmayfo 
quently  come  in  competition  with  each  othfl 
The  difproportion  in  number  between  the  rcprc 
fentatives  of  the  landed  and  monied  property,  c 
two  to  one,  might  therefore  appear  an  effenti! 
inequality  :  but  the  praftice  has  Ihewn  it  to  b 
oihcrwife ;  and  no  fubjed  of  complaint  has  bco 
found  in  the  predorninancy  of  the  monied  interd 
in  parliament;  nay,  perhaps,  the  fuperiority  ii 
numbers  of  the  citizens  and  burgefles  over  ib 
knights,  may  have  fortunately  operated  to  prevca 
the  depreflTion  of  the  trading  intereft,  by  thewcigli 
of  landed  property  :  for  the  prejudices  of  whi 
vv'ere  called  the  country  gentlemen,    before  tb 

•  The  reprefentatives  named  by  the  department"  (^ 
the  French  conflitution,  table  iii.  chap.  i.  fe^.  ii.  z&  »» 
•<  diall  not  be  the  reprefentatives  of  a  particular  departmO 
•*  but  of  the  nation  entirci  nor  may  they  receive  any  mandaK.' 
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advantages  of  commerce  to  the  value  of  land  were  sir  Bookc 
fo  fully  and  fo  experimentally  underftood  as  they  ^J^^VJ^ 
are  at  prefent,  have  often  run  high  upon  this  point; 
and  when  we  confider  that  the  great  ellates  are 
ftrongly  reprefented  in  ihc  houfe  of  lords,  we  (hall 
be  perhaps  led  to  think  that  this  apparent  in- 
equality, inftead  of  being  a  defedt,  may  have 
operated  to  enfure  a  balance  eflential  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  nation  towards  its  prefent  elevation. 
**  But,"  continues  Thomas,  "  the  conftitution  of 
**  France  fays,  that  every  man  who  pays  a  tax  of 
*'  fixty  fous  (2s.  6d.  Englidi)  is  an  deftor." 
"^hat  will  be  placed  againft  this  ?  Till  we  admit 
"die  excellency  of  this  principle  of  reprefentation, 
3  do  not  fee  that  it  is  necelHiry  to  place  any  thing 
againft  it.  If  it  is  intended  by  this  fyftem,  that 
^I  taxable  property  fliall  be  reprefented,  and  that 
*vote  for  it  (liall  be  eftimated  at  fixty  fous;  every 
V^n  ought  to  have  as  many  votes  as  he  pays  half- 
crowns  into  the  treafury  ;  as  was  in  a  degree  infti- 
fetcd  by  the  clafles  and  centuries  of  Rome  *- . 
The  French  conftitution  attributes  295  repre- 

*  When  the  people  voted  by  ajfejfmentj  the  firft  clafs,  ia 
"feich  were  included  the  pitricians,  fenators,  &c.  contained 
8  centuries  ;  and  the  fixth  or  laft  clafs  (by  far  the  mod  nu- 
^rous)  confiiling  of  the  lower  orders,  contained  only  one  cen- 
^^\  and  when  97  centuries  out  of  193  of  which  they  con« 
Sled,  had  voted  one  way,  the  majority  was  declared  ;  fo  that 
•^ry  thing  was  commonly  decided  by  the  higher  orders,  before 
^  lower  and  more  numerous  clafTes  were  called  upon  to  vote 
^  alL  This  was  wholly  ariilocratical,  as  deliberation  by  aJTciT- 
^fODX  muft  always  be  if  the  proportion  is  preferved. 

1  i  3  fentatijns 
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Pir  Brooke  fentations  to  the  land,  249  to  population,  and  249 
^Boot  by.^    ^^  ^j^g  contribution  of  taxes  :   but  how  the  repara- 
tion can  be  made,  is  not,  I  think,  eafy  to  compre- 
hend :  for  when  the  landed  and  monied  interefts 
•  are  reprefented,  the  third  divifion  feems  to  merge 
in  the  other  two.     Another  of  Thomas's  objec- 
tions is  to  the  origin  of  our  reprefentation :  but 
this  is  an  objedlion  merely  hiftorical ;  for  we  have 
only  to  oppofe  to  this  learned  writer,  other  writers 
of  equal  authority,  and  the  force  of  the  objedlioa 
muft  be  taken  away,  or  at  lead  fufpended/    Ac- 
cording to  him,  our  fyftem  of  reprefentation  owc$ 
its  origin   to   William   the   Conqueror,     Selden, 
Cambden,  Rapin,  Hume,  trace  it  to  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  anceftors,  the  IVittena  Gemote  the  magmm 
(oncilium  or  commum  concilium  ;   and   Montefquieu 
fees  its  origin  at  a  ftill  greater  diftance,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  ancient  Germans,  as  defcribed  by 
Tacitus.  But  Thomas's  objeft  was  merely  to  make 
it  odious ;   and  for  this  purpofe  he  very  ariftocra- 
tically  condefcends  to  reproach  it  with  the  fup- 
pofed  obloquy  of  its  birth.     In  contemplating  the 
fuperior  beauty  of  the  French  conftitucion,  he  is 
particularly  ftruck  with  the  accuracy  of  calculation 
fo  neatly  fummed  up,  that  of  the  three  divifions 
of  reprefentation,  two  are  balanced  to  a  fraftion, 
and  the  third  differs  only  in  two  aliquot  parts  out 
of  745.     Little  minds,  as  Montefquieu  has  ob- 
ferved  on  this  very  occafion,  are  apt  to  be  capti- 
vated with  little  proportions  of  order.     But  to  af- 

certain  the  worth  of  a  principle,  or  the  value  of 

*  *  ... 
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an  exifting  inftitution,  men  of  pradlical  fenfe  will  sir  Brooke 
not  begin  by  analyfing  their  parts,  or  tracing  iheir  .  ^^^  ^\ 
origin,  but  by  enquiring  into  their  eftcvfls.  If  they 
find  thefe  good,  they  will  pronounce  the  caufes 
by  which  they  are  produced,  to  be  good  alfo. 
They  will  not  objcft  to  the  falutary  and  delicious 
juices  of  the  fruit,  becaufe  it  reprefents  no  regular 
mathematical  form,  or  becaufe  its  fap  may  have 
been  raifcd  from  a  dunghill. 

Having  confidered  the  objeclions  of  this  writer 
to  the  ccnJlituiiQnal  reprefentation,  we  come  to  his 
fecond  head  of  objedion  :  **  That  the  town  of 
"  Old  Sarum,  which  contains  not  three  houfes, 
"  fends  two  members ;  and  the  town  of  Marictief- 
"  ter,  which  contains  upwards  of  60,000  fouls,  is 
*^  not  admitted  to  fend  any."  But  this  defeft,  fo 
far  from  belonging  to  the  conftitution,  is  a  mere 
depredation  made  upon  it  by  the  Inevitable  acci- 
dents of  time.  The  members  for  Old  Sarum, 
who  now  reprefent  uninhabited  walls,  were  for* 
merly  fent  up  by  a  flouriQiing  town ;  when  Man- 
chefter,  which  once  fent  up  members,  had  become 
fo  poor  as  to  defire  to  be  nclieved  from  the  bur- 
then. To  remove  the  reprefentation  from  places 
which  time  has  annihilated,  to  the  towns 
which  have  rifen  up  in  their  places,  is  not  to 
innovate,  but  to  reftore.  But  Thomas,  who  loves 
us  nor,  and  has  now  the  fuccefs  of  his  prophecy 
fupcradded  to  his  former  hate,  would  be  forry 
that  the  edifice  (hould  be  repaired  which  he  pro. 
pofes  to  deftroy :  he  objedls  therefore  to  a  legifla- 

)  i  4  tivd 
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Sir  Brooke  tivc  remedy,  becaufe  *^  a  governmentcannot  pof- 
^^^^  fefs  a  right  to  alter  itfelf ;"  but  if  it  may  not  pull 
down  the  building,  it  muft  poflefs  the  right  of 
repair  againft  time  and  accident;  and  the  right 
to  preferve  is  neither  the  right  to  alter  nor  to 
deftroy. 

There  is  one  good  arifing  from  the  moft  abufivc 
of  thefe  publications,  that  thg  more  the  queftioo 
is  agitated,  the  more  the  neceflity  will  appear  for 
taking  away  this  reproachful  diforder,  with  the 
bafe  traffic,  the  turpe  commercium  it  creates,  empha- 
tically  called  after  a  great  authority  the  rotten  part 
of  the  cor^ftitution.     This  reform  may,  it  ought 
to  be,  nay,  I  think  it  muft  be  fpeedily  obtained. 
It  cannot  be  brought  forward  under  more  fortunate 
aufpiccs.     It    was   the  laft   legacy  of  the  dying 
Chatham,   and  the  virgin   effort  of  our   prcfent 
minifter.     His  honour   and    piety  are    both   en- 
gaged to  perfevere  in  it  to  effeft.     And  if  the  fon's 
face  is  not  ftamped  with  thofe  grand  and  promi- 
nent   features  which  gave  fuch  irrefiftible  com- 
mand to  the  countenance  of  the  father,  his  powers 
of  influence  are    not   lefs  efficacious.     After  tea 
years,  his  beft  friends  will  advife  him  to  fecurc 
fome  one  aftion  of  eclat  againft  the  mutability  of 
human   affairs.     Though  he   now    ftands  like  a 
ColofTus,  with  one  foot  on  the  throne,  and  another 
on  the  people,  the  caprice  of  fortune  may  have 
already  decreed  fome  fatal  reverfe.     As  in  com- 
mon life,  perfons  who  have  any  property  to  difpofe 
of,  do  not  wait  for  the  warnings  of  mortality  to 

make 
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make  their  laft  will,  the  man  whofe  name  is  sir  Brooke 
deftined  to  defcend  to  pofterity,  will  labour  ,^'^'^H\ 
betimes  that  it  fhall  not  go  down  unaccompa* 
nied  with  fome  honourable  addition.  In  the 
vigour  of  his  career,  he  will  not  forget,  that  the 
day  muft  come  when  all  his  glories  will  be  com- 
prifed  in  the  narrow  compafs  of  an  epitaph. 
Cuftoms  and  excife^  and  three  per  cents,  will  make 
but  a  forry  figure  upon  marble.     Here  lies  the 

MAN     WHO     RESTORED     THE      CONSTITUTIONAL 

Representation!   would  be   no  inglorious  in- 

fcription. 
At  page  82,  there  is  the  following  curious  note: 

*'  When  in  any  country  we  fee  extraordinary  cir- 
**  cumftances  taking  place,  they  naturally  lead 
**  any  man  who  has  a  talent  for  obfervation  and 
*'  inveftigation,  to  enquire  into  the  caufcs.  The 
**  manufafturers  of  Manchefter,  Birmingham,  and 
•*  Sheffield,  are  the  principal  manufafturers  in 
^*  England.  From  whence  did  this  arife  ?  A 
•^  little  obfervation  Vill  explain  the  cafe.  The 
*'  principal,  and  the  generality  of  the  inhabitants 
**  of  thofe  places,  are  not  of  what  is  called  in  Eng- 
**  land  the  church  ejiablijbed  ly  law ;  and  they, 
**  or  their  fathers  (for  it  is  within  but  a  few  years), 
**  withdrew  from  the  perfecution  of  the  chartered 
**  towns,  where  teft-laws  more  particularly  operate, 
**  and  e(labli(hed  a  fortof  afylum  for  themfelves  in 
*^  thofe  places.  It  was  the  only  afylum  that  then 
**  offered,  for  the  reft  of  Europe  was  worfe. — But 
5*  the  cafe  is  now  changing.  France  and  America 
4  "bid 
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«ir  Brooke  *' bid  all  comcrs  welcomc,  and  initiate  them  into 
Bcothby.^  "  all  the  rights  of  citizenlhip.  Policy  and  in- 
"  tereft,  therefore,  will,  but  perhaps  too  late,  die- 
*'  tare  in  England  what  reafon  and  juftice  could 
**  not.  Thofe  manufadurers  are  withdrawing,  and 
<*  are  arifing  in  other  places.  There  is  now  erect- 
**  ing  at  Pafley,  three  miles  from  Paris,  a  large 
**  cotton-mill,  and  feveral  are  already  erefted  in 
**  America.  Soon  after  the  reje<5ling  the  bill  for 
**  repealing  the  teft-law,  one  of  the  richcft  manu- 
^*  fafturers  in  England  faid  in  my  hearing,  "  Eng- 
"  land,  Sir,  is  not  a  country  for  a  diffenter  to  live 
**  in — we  muft  go  to  France."  Thefe  are  truths, 
**  and  it  is  doing  juftice  to  both  parties  to  tell 
**  them.  It  is  chiefly  the  dilTenters  who  have 
**  carried  Englifti  manufaftures  to  the  height  they 
*^  are  now  at,  ^nd  the  fame  men  have  it  in  their 
<^  power  to  carry  them  away;  and  though  thofe 
**  manufaftures  will  afterwards  continue  to  be 
"  made  in  thofe  places,  the  foreign  market  will  be 
*Moft.  There  are  frequently  appearing  in  the 
•*  London  Gazette,  extrads  from  certain  afts  lo 
«*  prevent  machines  and  perfons,  as  far  as  they 
**  can  extend  to  perfons,  from  going  out  of  the 
^'  country.  It  appears  from  thefe,  that  the  ill 
"  efFedls  of  the  teft  laws  and  church  eftabliflimcnt 
^*  begin  to  be  much  fufpedted  \  but  the  remedy 
**  of  force  can  never  fupply  the  remedy  of  reafon. 
*^  In  the  progrefs  of  lefs  than  a  century,  all  the 
^*  unreprefented  part  of  England,  of  all  denoiTii- 
\y  nations,  which  is  at  leaft  a  hundred   times  the 
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f^  moft  numerous,  may  begin  to  feel  the  neceffity  sir  Brool 
"  of  a  conftitution,  and  then  all  thofc  matters  will  ^^^^^ 
*^  come  regularly  before  them/* 

But,  I .  It  is  falfe  that  thefe  towns  either  were 
at  firft,  or  ever  have  been  colonies  of  diflenters 
driyen  from  the  chartered  towns. 

2.  It  is  not  true  that  the  generality  or  even 
majority  of  their  inhabitants  are  diflenters,  as  has 
been  but  too  fatally  (hewn  in  the  late  tumults  at 
Birmingham. 

3.  Manufafturers  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
tcft  laws  any  where. 

4.  There  is  as  large  a  proportion  of  difl!enter$ 
at  Leeds,  Norwich,  Nottingham,  Leicefter,  Derby, 
&c.  as  in  the  unchartered  towns,  and  in  feveral  of 
them  the  corporation  is  in  the  diflenting  intereft. 

5.  The  erection  of  "  one  cotton-mill  in  France,*' 
and  "  feveral  in  America,*'  brought  as  a  fole  proof 
that  *^  the  manufadlories  are  withdrawing  from 
England,**  is  perfedlly  ludicrous. 

6.  What  was  faid  to  Mr.  Paine  by  his  rich  dif- 
fenter  in  a  moment  of^difappointment,  proves 
nothing  but  the  anger  of  the  man.  He  has  pro- 
bably thought  better  of  it  fince ;  and  if  not,  we 
may  very  fafely  allow  all  thofe  who  think  "  Eng-. 
"  land  not  a  country  to  live  in,**  to  go  where  they 
can  find  a  better. 

7.  The  parliament  being  (as  is  (hewn  elfewhere) 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  whole  nation,  and  not 
of  any  particular  diftrifts,  it  is  abfurd  to  fay  that 
gny  part  of  it  is  unreprefented  j  and  the  towns  in 
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«rBrtJoke  qucflion  are  not  only  generally  but  particularly 
^Boothby.^  reprefented.     Mr*  Paine  might  have  been  cafily 
informed,  for  inftance,  that  Sir  Robert  Lawley  is 
the  immediate  reprefentative  of  Birmingham, 

In  the  text  to  which  this  note  belongs,  he  com- 
pares the  eredtion  of  a  fingle  cotton-mill  in  France, 
and  one  or  two  in  America,  with  the  inquifiiion  in 
Spain,  and  the  revocation  of  the  edi6t  of  Nantes 
in  France,  as  an  equal  proof  of  the  bad  govern- 
jnent  aftually  exifting  in  England. — So  much  for 
Thomas's  candour  and  ingenuity,  as  well  as  ^*  his 
talents  for  obfcrvation  and  inveftigation.** 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  though  I  think 
the  conftitution  of  our  government  the  beft  that 
has  Jiitherto  been  devifed,  the  beft  cannot  be  fc- 
cured  againft  abufe  and  decay.     Time  has  made  ^ 
breach  in  the  conftitutional  reprefentation :   and 
on  the  odium  of  corrupt  influence,  I  am  ready 
to  concede  to  Mr.  Paine  all  that  he  expofes  ia 
pointed  and  lively  terms.     But  corrupt  influence 
is  not  the  conftitution,  but  a  difeafe  growing  out 
of  a  vicious  infedion  in    its    component    parts, 
which  could  not  be  removed  by  any  change  of 
ftructuie,  fo  long  as  the  fame  infecfted  parts  muft 
neceflarily  be  re-employed  in  the  conformation. 
If  there  was  no  venality,  there  could  be  no  cor- 
ruption ;  and  no  form  of  government  that  ever 
did  or  will  exift,  can  prevent  men,  who  efteem 
money  more  than  liberty,  from  offering  to  falc 
whatever  fliare  of  that  liberty  they  have  it  in  dieir 
power  to  difpofe   of.    When  venality  has  once 

pervaded 
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pervaded  a  nation,  the  greater  fliare  the  people  SirBmoite 
have  immediately  in  the  government,  the  more         '  ^' 
limple   the  poffeffion    of  their  liberties   is,    the 
greater  is  the  facility  with  which  they  may  drive 
their  bargain :  fo  that  if  it  be  true,  as  I  believe, 
that  venality  is   the   infeparable    companion    of 
luxury,  and  luxury  the  neceffary  attendant  upon 
riches  and  commerce,  it  will  appear  to  be  an  ex- 
traordinary proof  of  the  excellent  contrivance  of 
our  conftitution,  that  this  rich,  commercial,  luxu- 
rious nation    fhould  have    preferved    its  liberties 
rather  increafed  than  diminilhed  during  fo  long  a 
period ;  for  whatever  caufe  we  may  have  for  apprc- 
henfion  for  the  future,    certain  it  is  that  we  do 
now  enjoy  as  much   civil  liberty  as  any  people 
have  ever  pofleffed,  as  much  perhaps  as  "can  con- 
lift  with  the  force  neceflary  to  preferve  fecurity  and 
order  in  a  ftate  of  general  corruption  of  morals; 
for  the  power  of  government  muft  be  made  pro- 
portionate to  the  crimes  it  has  to  punifli  or  reftrain. 
Our  bufinefs  is  not  therefore  to  innovate,  but  to 
preferve  and  reftore.     Our  perfons  and  properties 
are  fecure;  and  we  have  the  rare  felicity  to  live  in 
times  when^  beyond  any  example,  men  may  freely 
communicate  the  freefl  opinions — "  rara  temporum 
felicitate,  ubi  fentire  q\^x  velis,  ct  quse  fentias  di- 
cere  licet." — Would  wc  change  with  France,  where, 
befides  the  neceflary  reftriftions  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  laws,  all  men  are  fubjeft  to  the  ca- 
pricious command  of  mobs  and  felf-formed  fo- 
cieties?  No  man  of  common  fenfe,  who  has  taken 
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Sir  Brooke  a  vicw  of  the  two  countrics,  would  admit  the  idd 
>.-  ^^  ^\  for  a  moment.  And  if  there  is  lefs  pradical  li- 
berty in  France,  their  liberty  (lands  alfo  upon  lefs 
fecure  foundations,  becaufe  the  people  are  intruded 
with  the  immediate  management  of  what  tkey 
have  never  known  how  to  condudt.  If  ever  the 
popular  energy  by  which  the  government  in  France 
h  at  prefent  maintained,  comes  to  fubfide;  if  ever 
the  French  people  (hould  be  driven  to  afTociate  the 
ideas  of  their  adtual  and  increafing  mifcries  with 
the  principles  and  praflices  of  their  new  govern- 
ment, they  may,  and  moft  probably  will  fell  or 
yield  up  their  rights  and  liberties  to  perfons  taking 
ground  upon  the  old  conftitution.  Thofe  who 
admire  the  facility  with  which  the  French  revolu- 
tion was  accomplifhed,  (hould  recolleft,  that  with 
the  fame  facility  a  counter  revolution  may  be  ef- 
fefted.  If  it  be  true  that  "for  a  nation  to  be 
free,  it  is  fufficient  that  (he  wills  it,**  it  is  dill  more 
true  that  for  a  nation,  politically  conftituted  as 
France  is,  to  refign  her  freedom,  it  is  fufBcient 
that  (he  wills  it ;  for  it  is  certainly  more  eafy  to 
re(ign  rights,  than  to  maintain  them.  In  one  day 
tyranny  was  overturned ;  and  in  one  day  may 
liberty,  like  another  Aftrasa,  take  her  flight  to 
heaven.  The  conftitution  of  France  has  provided 
no  (Irong  holds,  no  outworks  againd  the  temporary 
fedu6\ion  or  bribery  of  the  people.  No  ufe  has 
been  made  of  that  great  political  as  well  as  me- 
chanical principle,  the  oppcfttion  of  contending  forctSi 
fo  happily  employed  in  our  admirable  conftitution. 

In 
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In  England  every  individual  may  indeed  fell  his  ^jr  Brookt 
vote,  becaufe  that  is  what  no  form  of  government 
can   poflibly  prevent;   and  under  every  poflSble 
.mode  of  legiflation^  unjuft  or  oppreffive.  laws  may 
be  made  :   but  neither  the  people  for  themfclves, 
nor  the  branches  of  which  the  government  confifts^ 
can  alienate  any  of  their  general  rights,  or  the  re- 
fpeftive  powers  entrufted  with  each  for  the  gene- 
ral good,  without  the  formal  confent  of  the  three 
in  the  firft  inftancc,  and  an  ultimate  appeal  to  the 
people.     Each  may  diflipate  or  mifapply  their  in- 
come ;  but  none  can,  without  the  confent  of  all 
parties,  difpofe  of  any  part  of  the  eftatc  :  the  peo- 
ple may  proftitute  their  voices  at  an  eleftion ; 
parliaments  may  be  bribed  or  feduced  to  fupport 
foolifh  meafures,  or  bad  men  ;  and  the  crown  may 
apply  its  influence  for  the  fame  or  other  bad  pur- 
pofes ;  but  the  powers  of  refumption  and  repeal 
remain  unimpaired  to  be  exercifed  under  better 
men  and  in  better  times.     By  the  admirable  me- 
chanifm  of  our  conflitution,  not  refting  too  much 
upon  the  honefty  of  the  governors,  or  the  energy 
of  the  people,  it  is  made  the  permanent  intercft  of 
every  branch  to  maintain  their  refpeftive  powers, 
and  to  prevent  each  other  from  pafling  the  bounds 
prcfcribed  to   them.     The  rights  of  the  people, 
which  are  held  in  trufl  by  the  three  branches  of 
the  legiflature,  may  be  ill  adminiftered,  but  they 
cannot  be  refigned  :   the   powers   committed  to 
each  not  only  infer  duties  which  they  are  morally 
obliged  to  execute,  but,  fo  long  as  it  remains  im- 
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8ir  Brooke  poffible  for  One  of  the  branches  of  the  legiilature 

Boothby.  «  •>.,>•  « 

I  to  elevate  itlelf  to  any  dangerous  prc-eminency 
without  abridging  the  powers  of  the  other  two, 
and  fo  long  as  the  confent  of  all  the  three  is  ne* 
ceflary  to  any  alteration  in  the  difpofition  of  thefe 
powers,  fo  long  mud  it  be  the  immediate  intereft 
of  all  to  preferve  that  balance  which  is  the  beft 
fecurity  for  the  prefervation  of  the  civil  rights  wc 
enjoy.  Thus,  however  the  morals  of  the  nation 
may  have  been  debafed,  the  conftitution  has  hitherto 
received  but  little  injury  from  a  fyftem  of  corrup- 
tion which  has  long  notorioully  prevailed.  Our 
liberties  fortunately  reft  on  deeper  foundations  than 
the  cotemporary  wifdom  or  virtue  of  our  governors, 
or  even  of  the  nation  itfelf.  The  forms  of  our 
conftitution  have  effcfted  that  perfe6tion  of  po- 
litical contrivance,  to  unite  the  duties  and  intercfts 
of  the  bodies  of  which  it  is  compofed  in  one  com- 
mon point :  as  individuals,  they  may  be  bribed  or 
feduced  to  fupport  this  man  or  that  meafure  j  but 
as  bodies,  they  have  neither  the  power  nor  can  have 
the  inclination  to  furrender  the  conftitution. 

Mr.  Paine  confiders  it  a  very  great  fuperioritj 
in  the  French  government,  that  the  minifters  sue 
not  admitted  to  a  feat  in  the  national  affembly;  but 
the  excellency  of  this  privation  is,  I  think,  by  no 
means  fo  clear.  To  be  fure,  according  to  theory, 
the  executive  and  legiflative  powers  (hould  be 
feparately  and  diftinflly  adminifteredj  but  I  think 
this  principle  does  not  reach  to  the  incapacitating 
the  fame  individuals  from  afting  in  bathi  and  in 
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ICC  It  is  difficult  to  fuppofe,  that  anywHc  sJrBrook^ 
n  can  be  attained  by  the  unpremeditated  de-   ^^^^ 
itions  of  fuch  a  meeting  as  the  national  af- 
ly.    I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  that  fo  long 
5  meafures  of  the  executive  government  are 

brought  forward  to  parliamentary  difcuflfion, 
idvantageous  that  the  miniftry  (hould  belong 
riiament;  it  tends  to  give  their  meafures  ad- 
lal  weight  on  one  hand,  and  a  more  early 
immediate  refponfibility  on  the  other.  One 
at  leafl  I  am  fure  of,  that  neither  the  adlual 
jft  of  the  government  in  France,  nor  the 
nents  of  Mr.  Paine  will  induce  any  rea- 
Ic  man  to  wiQi  for  an  eflcntial  change  in  the 

of  adminiftering  the  executive  powers  in 
md,  were  fuch  a  change  prafticable.  I  am 
ere  fpeaking  of  the  exclufion  of  mere  place- 
and  penfioners ;  a  conftitutional  reftridlion 
o  be  wifhed  for,  but  which  would  be  much 
'  efFeded  by  taking  away  the  ufclefs  places 
>en(ions  themfelves. 

cr  attacking  all  laws  and  eftabliOiments,  and 
quently  all  morality,  under  the  pretence  of 
ng  liberty  of  aftion,  our  author  would  deftroy 
igion  to  fecure  liberty  of  confcience.  Dif- 
ving  the  eftablifhment  of  one  religion,  and 
»leration  of  others,  he  contends  there  (hould  be 
tabliflied  religion.  This  man,  who  founds 
loft  extravagant  political  doftrines  on  the 
bapter  of  Genefis,  and  the  genealogy  of  Jcfus 
:.  11.  K  k  Chrift, 
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Sir  Brooke  Chrift,  pages  48,  49 ;  declares,  pages  79i  80,  (c 
i^  ^^  ^'i  pure  deifm.     He  cites,  in  example,  **  the  wor(hi^ 
*<  of  a  Jew  or  a  Turk  ;**  and  fays,  **  with  refpedt 
^<  religion  itfelf,  without  regard  to  names,  and  a 
^^  directing  itfelf  from  theuniverfal  family  of  mao 
<^  kind  to  the  divine  objeft  of  all  adoration,  it  i 
^'  man  bringing  to  his  Maker  the  fruits  of  his  heart 
*'  and  though  thefe  fruits  may  differ  from  eaci 
**  other  like  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  gratcfii 
^^  tribute  is  accepted."    But  to  confider  this  facro 
fubjed  merely  in  a  political  point  of  view,  eithe 
there  is  one  true  religion,  and  all  the  reft  are  £dle,  o 
elfe  there  is  no  tnie  religion  at  all.  Now^  as  religia 
is  not  prefented  at  once  to  the  choice  pf  men  ii 
full  powers  of  their  underftanding,  but  impreflo: 
upon  the  tender  minds  of  youth  in  early  educadofij 
admitting  that  there  is  a  true  religion,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  government  to  provide  that  no 
other  (hall  be  inculcated  in  the  public  eftablifb- 
ments  of  education,  or  preached  to  the  people  ifl 
the  eftablifhed  places  of  public  worfliip^    The  ^^ 
ligion  thus  taught  and  authorifed  is  the  religioo  of 
the  ftate :  but  confidering  the  extreme  fallacy  of 
human  reafon,  as  men  may  be  taiftaken,  eves 
where  their  belief  is  founded  on  the  ftrongeft  evi- 
dence ;  though  government  will  not  authorife  or 
fupport,  they  will  tolerate  all  the  reft,  as  far  as  is 
confiftent  with  the  proteftion  they  owe   to  the 
which  they  believe  alone  to  be  true.    Such  has 
been  hitherto  the  proceeding  of  the  beft  and  wifcft  i 
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people  under  the  former  of  thefc  two  fuppofitions,  sir  Brooke 
that  there  is  a  true  religion ;  and  this  proceeding  ,^^^^'^ 
does  indeed  fcem  perfedly  confequent  and  juft. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  to  fuppofe  for  a  mo- 
ment with  Thomas  Paine^  that  religion  confifts  in 
nothing  more  than  <*  a  grateful  tribute  of  devotion 
•*  from  man  to  his  Maker/*  "  for  which  God  has 
.**  entered  into  a  contract  with  man  from  the  be- 
*^  ginning  of  time  ♦  j"  and  that  it  is  as  inditFerent 
to  God  in  what  mode  this  tribute  is  paid^  ^^  as  it  is 
*^  to  a  bifhop^  whether  he  receives  his  tithe  in  a 
•'  (heaf  of  wheat,  or  a  cock  of  hay  f ;"  the  cafe  is 
entirely  changed.  If  all  religions  are  indifferent 
in  the  fight  of  God,  they  are  far  from  being  indif- 
ferent in  their  operation  upon  the  adtions  of  men. 
When  it  is  therefore  once  eflablifhed  that  they  are 
indifferent  in  the  fight  of  God,  they  that  inflanc 
become  an  immediate  objeft  of  human  coniidera- 
tion.  The  legiilator  has  a  right  to  avail  himfelf 
of  this  mighty  engine  for  the  better  government  of 
mankind,  in  aid  of  morality  and  the  laws.  The 
religion  of  the  flate  is  one  of  the  mofl  forcible  and 
efficacious  inftitutions  of  government.  A  few  fpe- 
dilative  meny  relying  too  much  upon  the  fallacy 
of  reafon,  may  have  become  atheiflsor  materialifls; 
but  to  attempt  to  root  out  all  religion  from  among 
the  people  is  equally  wicked  and  vain.  The  be- 
lief in  a  future  flate  of  exiftence,  where  virtue  will 
be  finally  rewarded,  and  vice  punifhed,  offers  en- 
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Sir  Brooke  couragcmcnt  and  confolation  to  the  good^  and 
^'  reftraint  to  the  bad,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  hu- 
man laws ;  and  this  belief  having  (as  I  am  about 
to  fhew)  its  natural  caufes  in  the  human  mind,  the 
deftrudion  of  a  rational  eilabliflied  religion  leads 
men  back  through  licentioufncfs  to  grofs  fupcrfti- 
tion>  as  the  deftrudion  of  legal  government  does 
through  anarchy  to  defpotifm. 

All  religions,  except  the  true  religion  revealed 
from  heaven,  do  not,  as  our  author  fays,  **  bcgia 
*'  by  perfuafion,  and  exhortation,  and  example,** 
but  have  their  origin  in  our  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  the  imperfedion  of  our  organs  of 
fenfacion.  Religion,  in  the  mod  general  feafe, 
may  be  defined  to  be  a  rule  of  aSiion  founded  upw 
the  belief  of  fupernatural  agency  ;  and  this  belief  has 
been  inherent  in  mankind  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 
Men  limit  the  laws  of  nature  to  their  own  very 
confined  experience :  with  the  ignorant,  whatever 
is  extraordinary  is  fupernatural  i  whatever  happens 
out  of  the  common  courfe  is  attributed  to  the 
power  of  feme  invifible  agent,  becaufe  it  is  eafier 
to  fuppofe  the  operation  of  animal  bodily  force, 
with  the  powers  of  which  we  are  acquainted,  than 
chemical  or  other  natural  powers  of  which  we  have 
had  no  experience.  And  as  among  thefe  extra- 
ordinary incidents  fome  will  be  beneficial  and 
fome  hurtful  to  men,  they  will  endeavour  to  con- 
ciliate the  favour,  or  deprecate  the  malice  of  thefe 
powers,  by  fuch  gifts  and  fupplications  as  would 
be  moft  acceptable  to  thcmfelves.     This  fecms  ta 
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c  the  natural  hiftory  of  facrificc  and  prayer.  Nor  sir  BrooVe 
\  this  all;  the  fenfes  are  really  deceived  as  well 
s  the  imagination.  We  learn  to  judge  of  fhape 
nd  magnitude,  and  the  reft  of  the  accidents  of 
gure,  by  repeatedly  comparing  the  impreffion 
lade  upon  the  light  with  the  impreflion  made 
pon  the  touch  by  the  fame  objeft :  whenever 
lie  criterion  by  which  our  judgment  upon  thefe 
ircumftances  has  been  ufed  to  be  guided  is  either 
bfent  or  imperfed,  the  judgment  will  be  falfc  or 
upcrfcft  alfo.  If  we  fuppofe  an  objed  placed 
icar  to  the  eye  to  be  at  a  diftance,  the  idea  of  the 
ibjedk  will  be  magnified  exaftly  in  proportion  to 
he  miftake  :  a  cat  may  acquire  the  dimenfions  of 
n  elephant^  and  a  horfc  aflume  a  gigantic  form. 
n  denfe  or  obfcure  mediay  as  the  du(k  of  the  evcnr 
Qg  or  a  fog,  things  will  appear  in  extraordinary 
iid  unknown  forms  ;  and  miraculous  appearances, 
)r  vifidns,  will  be  added  to  miraculous  events. 
iuch  feems  to  have  been  the  origin  and  founda- 
ion  of  all  the  fictitious  religions  of  the  world. 
rlow  the  priefts  have  in  all  ages  availed  themfelves 
>f  thefe  natural  propenfities  of  the  human  mind 
nore  or  Icfs  to  enflave  mankind,  it  is  not  here  our 
>bjc(5t  to  enquire.  It  is  lufficient  to  have  proved, 
hat  as  men  mud  have  a  religion,  they  ought  to 
lavc  the  bed  religion  poflible  *• 
When  we  are  told  that  our  government  has  its 

»  Men  do  not  fecm  lefs  prone  to  fuperflition  in  this  en- 
ightened  age  than  formerly.  Swe^efthergers,  jfnimal-ma^He/ifrrs^ 
'/BiiariatUf  &c  ^re  the  produce  of  our  own  ds.ys. 
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Sir  Brooke  defefts  and  imperfedions^  we  anfwer.  Certainly,  for 
Boothby.^  j^  j^  ^j^^  ^^^.j^  ^£  ^j^^^^ .  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  fynod  of  an- 
gels to  form  a  conftitution,  it  would  ftill  be  im- 
perfeft  as  long  as  the  adtniniftration  of  it  muft 
be  committed  to  variable  and  very  imperfeft  cm- 
tures.  But  if  the  Englilh  government  is  not  pop- 
fed,  its  comparative  e:(gellence  is  clearly  (hewn 
by  the  rank  the  country  holds  among  the  nations, 
far  beyond  its  extent  or  natural  refources ;  for  this 
pre-eminence  inconteftably  proves  the  exiftence  o( 
all  thofe  advantages  which  government  is  intended 
to  promote.  Commerce  and  arts  and  induftry 
and  riches  and  population  are  invariable  figns  o( 
good  government ;  and  the  nations  where  thefe 
flourifli  are  the  true  and  only  fchools  of  found  l^ 
giflation.  If  this  profound  dodor,  who  deigns  to 
cad  a  philofophic  eye  over  the  diflempers  of  our 
{late,  had  taught  us  to  remove  the  abufe  without 
endangerbg  the  inilitution,  we  Ihould  have  owed 
him  much  obligation ;  but  he  <<  cafts  the  water  d 
the  land/'  and  neither  marks  the  difeafe,  nor  in- 
dicates the  cure:  and  as  to  his  violent  and  ex- 
perimental fpecifics  and  panaceas,  we  will  "  throw 
*•  fuch  phyfic  to  the  dogs." 

Defperate  and  deplorable  indeed  is  the  ftate  of 
thofe  countries  where  reformation  muft  be  pre- 
ceded by  demolition.  An  exchange  of  evils  for 
the  prefent,  and  a  doubtful  profpeft  of  future 
good,  may  be  the  only  fad  alternative  of  the  ty- 
rannies of  Europe :  but  our  mild  and  equal  go- 
vernment prefents  us  with  the  free,  fecure,  and 
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peaceful  enjoTinent  of  aftual  good,  and  the  fafe  sir  Brooke 
and  eafj  means  of  reforming  in  due  fcafon  and  ^^^^^X' 
without  violence  all  the  defeats  and  inconveniencies 
fer  which  no  prudent  opportunity  was  given  to 
the  wife  caution  of  our  ancedors.  To  tbefe  ob- 
jedsj  and  to  a  jealous  and  fufpicious  watchfulnefs 
of  the  adminiftration  of  government,  real  patriots 
will  dired  the  attention  and  excite  the  vigilance  of 
the  people.  All  reformation  really  deiired  and 
firmly  demanded  by  the  nation  mufl  ever  afluredly 
be  complied  with ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  reformation  will  be  officioufly  offered  by  thofe 
who  are  benefited  by  the  continuance  of  the  evik  ' 
The  voice  of  the  nation  is  the  conflitutional  con- 
troul  of  parliament,  and  the  conftitutional  check 
of  the  mod  daring  adminiftration.  When  fully 
and  clearly  pronounced,  it  never  did,  it  never  can 
&il  to  operate  to  full  efTed.  In  fuch  a  ftate  of 
things  therefore  filence  is  acquiefcence,  and  ac- 
quiefcence  is  tacit  approbation. 

The  propofal  which  our  dear  Thomas  has  re- 
ferved  for  us,  as  his  lafl  bed  gift,  is  to  render  the 
gavemmeHt  infohentfor  the  purfoje  of  taking  it  into 
CUT  own  bandsi  and  be  (hews  us,  from  the  example 
of  France,  how  eafily  this  may  be  accomplifhcd. 
•^'If  any  credit  is  given,**  he  fays,  "  it  is  to  the 
**  difpolidon  of  the  people  to  pay  the  tax,  and 
**  not  to  the  government  which  lays  it  on  ;  when 
'^  thi^  difpolition  expires,  what  is  fuppofed  to  be 
"  the  credit  of  government,  expires  with  it.  The 
•*  inflance  of  France  under  the  former  government, 
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sir  Brooke  <^  flicws  that  it  IS  impoffible  to  compel  the  pay^ 
^  ^"  **  ment  of  uxes  by  force,  when  a  whole  nation  is 
**  determined  to  ftand  upon  its  ground/'  That 
there  is  no  compelling  2l  whole  nation  is  clear; 
becaufe  the  part  that  muft  be  employed  to  com- 
pel the  reft  is  included  in  the  whdle :  but  it  is 
alfo  clear,  that  where  the  payment  of  taxes  cannot 
be  compelled  contrary  to  the  general  difpolition  of 
the  people,  there  will  be  no  taxes  at  ail,  for  a 
difpolition  in  the  people  to  pay  taxes  never  can 
exift  any  where.  If  that  which  never  exifted  can 
be  faid  to  expire,  the  difpolition  to  pay  taxes  has 
expired  in  France,  becaufe  the  power  to  compel 
the  payment  of  them  has  expired  ;  and  not  only 
the  credit  of  the  government,  but  the  credit  op 
THE  NATION  has  cxptrcd  alfo.  Ruin  and  bank- 
ruptcy have  been,  and  muft  ever  be  the  confc- 
quence.  To  ruin  and  bankruptcy  this  man  calmly 
invites  115.  The  wretch  who,  with  falfe  fignals, 
direfts  the  veffel  on  ftiore  that  he  may  plunder  the 
wreck,  has  at  leaft  the  plea  of  intereft  for  his  wick- 
ednefs;  but  to  love  unprofitable  mifchief,  to  pro- 
mote deftrudion  for  the  mere  pleafure  of  contem- 
plating the  fufFerings  of  men,  is  a  depravity  for 
which  there  is  no  natural  fource  in  the  human 
mind ;  a  wifli  to  fee  millions  reduced  at  once  to 
^11  the  horrors  of  beggary  and  defpair,  that  a  bank- 
ruptcy in  the  Englifh  funds  muft  occafion,  (hould 
feem  only  to  belong  to  what  we  are  taught  to 
believe  of  the  devil  himfelf.  Let  us,  however, 
pan.ipe  the  fadls  and  arguments  upon  which  this 

horrible 
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•  * 

-ible  propofal  is  endeavoured  to  be  maintained,  sir  Brook© 
f  France,"  he  fays,  "  with  a  revenue  of  nearly  ^^^^^y\ 
iventy-four  millions  fterling,  with  an  extent  of 
ch  and  fertile  country  above  four  times  larger 
lan  England,  with  a  population  of  twenty-four 
lillions  of  inhabitants  to  fupport  taxation,  with 
pwards  of  ninety  millions  fterling  of  gold  and 
Iver  circulating  in  the  nation,  and  with  a  debt 
:fs  than  the  prefent  debt  of  England,  ftill  found 
neceflary,  from  whatever  caufe,  to  come  to  a 
rttlement  of  its  affairs,  it  folves  the  problem  of 
inding  for  both  countries."  But  how  this  de- 
ption  of  the  revenues  and  refources  of  France, 
re  the  funding  fyftcm  never  could  be  efta- 
led,  and  the  neceflity  that  country  was  under, 
I  whatever  cauje^  of  coming  to  a  fettlement  of 
iffairs,  can  be  applied  to  folve  the  problem  of 
ling  in  England,  any  more  than  the  problem 
he  balance  of  power,  or  any  problem  in  Eu- 
j  would,  I  believe,  puzzle  an  Oedipus  to  dif. 

rr, 

y  way  of  demonftrating  that  the  adlual  rc- 
ces  of  England  are  inferior  to  thofe  of  France, 
ndcavours  to  prove  that  the  fpecie  in  circulation 
Vance  is,  and  always  has  been,  proportionably 
ter  than  in  England  ;  nay,  that  in  "  this  refpeft 
e  muft  be  in  fomcconfiderable  proportion  behind 
rery  country  in  Europe ;"  by  which  unfortunate 
rvation  he  kicks  down,  at  one  ftroke,  the  ar- 
lent  he  had  laboured  through  eight  pages  to 
itain ;  for  it  is  an  undeniable  faft,  that  Eng- 
is  in  fome  confiderable  proporcion  before  every 

other 


Sir  Brooke  Other  couDtry  in  Europe,  in  general  richesj  and 
Boothby.^  ^j^^^  confcquently  the  general  riches  of  a  country 

cannot,  according  to  his  own  ftatementy  be  e& 
mated  by  its  quantity  of  fpecic. 

The  precious  metals  may  be  confidered  m  two 
points  of  view,  either  as  commodities^  objeds  of 
commerce,  or  as  the  (igns  of  exchange  by  whid 
all  other  commodities  are  reprefented  or  transferred. 
In  the  firft  view,  if  the  cheapnefs  of  a  commodity 
is  a  proof  that  the  market  is  fufficicntly  fupplicd, 
money  is  cheaper  in  England  than  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe ;  that  is,  a  larger  quantity  c^it 
may  be  purchafed  for  the  fame  quantity  of  laboiff 
or  ingenuity.  Confidered  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  figns  of  riches,  we  muft  be  careful  not  to  con- 
found them  with  the  things  figpified;  as  6ff&$ 
they  arc  really  of  no  value,  but  as  the  things  wbid 
they  reprcfent  exift  alfo.  A  country  may  fufo 
extreme  poverty  with  half  the  gold  in  Europe  in 
its  hoards,  as  an  individual  may  perifti  with  hunger 
amid  treafures  which  he  would  gladly  exchange 
for  a  cup  of  water  and  a  morfel  of  bread.  Com- 
merce is  circulation.  Riches,  like  the  natural 
aliments,  muft  be  circulated  through  the  habit  b^ 
fore  they  can  nourifh  and  vivify  the  body  j  for 
the  ufe  of  commerce,  at  laft,  can  only  be  to  obtain 
thofe  goods  and  conveniences  which  the  country 
does  not  naturally  poffefs.  The  wealth  of  a  nation 
confifts  in  the  exchange,  or,  according  to  tHc  mer- 
cantile phrafe,  the  quick  return  of  riches,  and  not 
in  their  dead  poflefllon.  To  eftimate  the  riches 
of  an  individual  by  the  quantity  of  cafli  in  bis 
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bureau,  would  be  juil  as  conclufive  as  |o  eftimate  Sr  Bfook« 
die  riches  and  refources  of  England,  merely  by  the  J^^^^\ 
reladve  quantity  of  its  gold  and  fiWer  coin.  The 
gold  and  iilver  annually  imported  into  Spain  and 
■Portugal,  may  be  compared  to  food  taken  into  a 
Roaiach  that  has  loft  the  powers  of  digeftion,  paff^ 
ii^  through  without  affording  nutriment  or  ftrength. 
In  England,  their  momentum  is  multiplied  an  hun* 
dred  fold  by  the  rapidity  of  their  motion. 

The  real  riches  of  a  country  are  its  induftry  and 
ingenuity,   its  agriculture,  arts,  and   commerce; 
and  where  thefe  exift,  the  iigns  employed  to  trans* 
far  or  reprefent  their  produce  will  never  be  wanting. 
The  common  li^ns  of  money  were  firft  invented 
as  of  readier  transfer  than  the  more  ponderous  or 
immoveable  things  which  they  reprefent:   when 
commerce  was  farther  extended,  it  became  necef* 
iary  to  invent  ftill  more  portable  Iigns,  fomething 
by  which  money  itfelf  (hould  be  reprefcnted  or 
transferred ;  and  bills  of  exchange,  and  by  degrees 
all  the  various  modifications  of  paper  currency  and 
credit,  have  been  introduced;    and  this  fyftem, 
by  which  a  negociation  is  more  ealily  carried  be- 
tween the  Antipodes,  than  formerly  between  Rome 
and  Athens,  though,  like  all  others,  liable  to  abufe, 
is  a  marvellous  inftance  of  the  advancement  of  hu- 
man ingenuity. 

In  confidering  the  fubjed  of  paper  currency,*  it 
is  very  neceflary  to  diftinguiffx  between  that 
which  is  the  reprefentathe  of  real  riches,  and  that 
which  is  thc/utJiMe  for  them.  The  firft  is  a  proof 

of 
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Sir  Brookt  of  redundancy  of  wealth,  and  a  means  of  its  iarther 
4  1^  ^\  increafe;  the  latter  indicates  abfolute  poverty  with- 
in, and  precludes  the  entrance  of  foreign  riches. 
To  underfland  this,  we  have  only  to  compare  tbe 
aftual  paper  currencies  of  France  or  England.  In 
England^  no  perfon  is  obliged  to  receive  paper  ia 
payment>  and  yet  it  is  never  refufed  ;  and  it  is  ia 
value  and  effed  perfectly  equivalent  with  the  gold 
and  iilver  currency,  and  often  preferred,  as  more 
convenient :  the  obligation  is  not  upon  the  people 
to  receive  it,  but  upon  thofe  who  are  authorifed  to 
ifiue  it,  to  exchange  it  inilantly  for  lawful  moncji 
when  required ;  and  it  is  worth  as  much  at  Amfter- 
dam  or  New  York,  and  a  great  deal  more  at  Bour- 
deaux  or  Nantes,  than  in  London.  In  France,  the 
paper  currency,  though  the  legal  money  of  the  na- 
tion, is  thirty  or  forty  per  centum  below  the  value 
of  the  coin.  What  Mr.  Paine  predicates  as  poffibic 
of  the  funding  fydem  in  England  at  fome  indefinite 
time,  when  he  fays,  *^  //  operates  to  multiply  paper^ 
and  to  Jubjlitute  it  in  the  room  of  money  in  various 
jhapesy  and  tbe  Jiiore  paper  is  multiplied,  tbe  more  of- 
port  unities  are  offered  of  exporting  tbefpeche\  and  it 
admits  of  a  pojfibilityy  by  extending  it  to  f mall  notes ^  tf 
increafmg  paper  till  there  is  no  money  left,  is  exadly 
defcriptive  of  the  prefent  fituation  of  France,  and 
has  been  the  immediate  confequence  of  the  remedy 
he  propofes  to  us  againft  the  evils  of  the  funding 
fyftem  :  by  the  very  proceeding  he  would  recom- 
mend to  us,  as  the  means  of  reftoring  the  balance 
of  gold  and  fiiver,  and  "  realifing  paper  credit  for 

coin. 
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•  coin/'  gold  and  filver  currency  have  utterly  dif-  sir  Brook# 
tppearcd  in  France  ;  a  louis  d'or  is  to  be  purchafcd  t^^^^^^^V 
ike  a  watch  or  a  fnuff-box ;  that  which  he  predicts 
viU  happen  to  us  at  fome  diftant  and  indefinite  time^ 
us  adually  happened  in  the  country  he  oflfers  to 
3S  as  an  example^  in  one  year  after  his  prophecy. 
Such  is  the  coniiftency,  and  fagacity,  and  forefight 
sf  this  heaven-born  judge  of  nations. 

The  fyftem  of  funding  in  England  appears  to 
l»vc  contributed  much  to  her  extraordinary  pro- 
fperity.     Amongft  its  principal  advantages,  is  that 
of  furniftiing  a  fafe  and  ready  means  to  put  the 
wealth  of  individuals  into  immediate  productive 
aftivity.   Landed  fecurity  can  only  be  occafionally 
obtained,  and  money  lent  upon  it  cannot  be  imme- 
diately called  in  when  wanted ;  but  a  fecurity  fafe 
juid  productive,  where  money  may  be  at  all  times 
placed,  and  at  all  times  recalled  at  a  day's  warning, 
cannot  but  afford  an  admirable  facility  for  the  cir- 
culation of  riches.    As  to  the  objedlion  to  funding, 
as  old  as  its  inditution,  that  a  fyftem  founded  on 
borrowing  muft  ultimately  fail,  the  experience  of 
an  hundred  years  has  rather  leffened  than  increafed 
the  apprehenfion ;  after  paffmg,  to  a  great  extent, 
all  the  bounds  that  have  at  different  times  fixed  as 
its    utmoft  poffible  latitude,    it   never  appeared 
ftronger  than  at  the  prefent  moment ;  it  may  be 
deftroyed  by  long  and  difaftrous  wars,  or  by  in- 
xernal  convulfions,  or  by  a  feries  of  vicious  admi- 
niflration ;  but  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things, 
ihcre  feems  to  be  no  reafon  why  it  fliould  not  con- 
tinue 
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Sir  Bn^ke  tlnuc  as  loDg  as  the  adivity,  and  induftry,  aad  ia* 
^.     7\  genuity,  upon  which  all  national  riches  nmft  be 
ultimately  fupported  and  maintained. 

Common  Senfe  opens  with  a  notable  di(boi?erf  » 
which  the  author  thinks  it  afterwards  woidi  whik 
to  claim^  with  great  anger^  fix)m  the  rhetor  K|jiialt 
(Let.  p.  66^  67)  That  <'  fociety  is  producoi  by 
'^  our  watus^  and  government  by  our  widuAi^? 
But  this  is  no  more  than  to  confound  the  genenl 
idea  of  government  with  the  partial  idea  of  criim* 
Bal  law.  Criminal  laws  may  be  (aid  to  be  neccffi- 
tated  by  our  wickednefs,  but  the  primary  otgeft  of 
government  is  to  regulate^  and  tofumjb  QtAfHt^ 
condary  and  incidental.  In  the  moft  virtuous  fo- 
ciety, men  may  and  will  very  hooeftly  and  .coo- 
fcientioufly  difagree  upon  the  adminiftration  (^tbe 
affairs  of  the  community.  It  therefore  becofltts 
immediately  neceflary  to  eftablilh  fome  commoa 
determined  regulation,  to  refer  to  in  doubtfU 
points.  This  colledive  fenfe  of  the  community 
upon  each  of  tbefe  points,  is  the  fimple  origin  of 
iaw^  and  the  aggregate  fenfe  of  diefe  regulations 
taken  together,  gives  the  firft  gieneral  idea  dl  a 
gwernment. 

As  far  as  probability  may  be  allowed  to  explore 
the  dark  recefles  of  dme,  this  (hould  feem  to  hate 
been  the  progrefs  of  civil  fociety%  McHj  in  didr 
animal  and  infulated  (late,  would  be  at  firft  bmiiirti 
and  would  prefently  form  themfelves  into  bands 
for  the  greater  power  and  convenience  in  attack- 
ing their  prey;  and  as  thefe  bands^  when  they 
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YMtp  would  be  liable  to  difpute  their  prizes  with  !;'ir  6rook« 
iooe  another,  they  would  eleft  the  moft  active  and  >  ^\  \'^ 
ingenious  among  them  to  diredt  the  chafe,  or  com- 
inaiid  the  battle :  here  we  may  trace  the  origin  of 
WMiarcby  ts  well  as  of  war ;  and  to  this  iimple  (late 
cf  fociety  this  fimple  government  feems  bed 
4u!U{>ted.  Though  the  command  was  abfolute, 
^e  fubmiffion  was  voluntary ;  and,  being  conferred 
for  cJBTedtive  purpofes,  requiring  effcdive  powers 
and  abilities,  would  only  be  temporary  and  oc« 
cafional. 

Men  would  next  learn  to  tame  and  breed  the 
|;panivorous  race  of  animals,  2LaA  fafturage  is  the 
leooad  ftep  in  civilization.  The  feeding  of  cattle 
Itquifcs  no  very  adive  powers,  either  of  body  or 
mind ;  and  thefe  pallors  would  be  concent  to  refer 
dieir  difputes  and  contentions  to  the  wifer  and 
more  experienced  of  their  elders ;  and  here  we  may 
percrive  the  beginning  of  ariftocratkal*  govern* 
ment. 

In  procefs  of  time,  thefe  peaceable  paftors  would 
be  attacked  by  fome  of  the  hardy  and  warlike  tribes 
of  hunters,  to  whom  they  would  fall  an  eafy  con- 
queft  :  here  a  great  variety  of  new  civil  relations 
commences.  Thefe  conquerors,  ferocious  from 
education,  would  treat  the  conquered  people  as 
their  fervants  and  dependants,  and  force  them  to 
cultivate  the  earth,  much  as  we  now  force  the 
negroes  to  raife  our  fugars  and  cotton  and  rice; 
and'thb  is  the  probable  origin  of  agriculture ^  which 
is  the  third  ftate  of  civilization  i  and  to  this  date 

we 


Sir  Brooke  we  iilay  refer  the  beginning  of  that  ineidiauffitie 
Boothby.^  fouFce  of  civil  relations,  exclufive  property.  Hoc 
men  become  (lationary,  and>  inflead  of  wandenDg 
in  fearch  of  the  animals  of  the  chafe,  or  of  frdh 
pailures  for  their  cattle,  built  cities,  and  began  to 
exercife  the  arts.  As  foon  as  feveral  of  thefe  fta- 
tionary  focieties  or  nations  came  to  be  formed,  they 
would  be  deiirous  of  exchanging  with  each  other 
their  different  natural  productions,  or  the  produce 
of  the  arts  in  which  they  had  learned  to  excel,  and 
commerce  would  take  place.  Stimulated  by  new 
paffions,  improved  by  the  acquiiition  of  new  ideas, 
the  mind  of  man  would  finally  attain  to  its  utmoft 
degree  of  perfection ;  the  ab(lra6t  fciences  and  fine 
arts  would  be  invented  and  cultivated,  and  the 
fecrets  of  nature  laid  open  to  his  view.  Here  man 
becomes  a  new  being  of  his  own  creation,  differing 
infinitely  more  from  his  animal  ftate,  than  any 
other  animals  do  from  each  other.  His  ideas,  his 
paflions,  his  wants  are  increafed  in  an  infinite  ratio; 
and  to  attempt  to  govern  him  by  the  fimple  rda- 
tions  of  his  original  nature,  is  jufl  as  reafonable  as 
to  propofe  to  reduce  him  to  feed  upon  acorns,  or 
live  in  hollow  trees. 

This  feems  to  be  the  moft  probable  hiftoryof 
the  rife  and  progrefs  of  human  fociety,  if  it  were  rf 
any  ufe  to  go  back  into  doubtful  and  obfcure  origin 
to  eflablilh  pradtical  rights. 

Syflems  founded  upon  arguments  a  priori  arc  not 
for  the  ufe  of  man.  Our  finite  and  erring  reafoD 
cannot  proceed  downwards  from  general  caufes  and 
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liniverfal  archetypes,  to  complete  efFcfts  dnd  perfedt  5>ir  Bwhke 
inftitudons.  We  mud  be  content  to  take  humble 
hGt  for  our  guide^  and  to  rife  by  flow  and  laborious 
experiment  from  ignorance  to  partial  knowledge^ 
Syftems  will  be  as  imaginary  and  unftable  in  poli- 
tics as  in  philofopby,  and  of  much  more  danger^ 
The  former  Ihine  for  a  moment  and  difappear^ 
like  the  harmlefs  corrufcations  of  fummer  meteors ; 
but  the  latter  are  replete  with  eleftric  and  com- 
buftible  matter j  of  power  to  mark  their  courfe  with 
deep  and  lading  traces  of  dedruftion.  To  view  at 
ence>  and  before  hand,  all  the  poffible  confequences 
refulting  from  general  principles,  belongs  alone  to 
omnifcience;  and  to  combine  them  in  eflTe^tual 
aftion,  to  otnnipotence.  Every  thing  in  the  moral 
world  fcems  to  grow  out  of  relative  circumdances  i 
nay,  it  fliould  feem,  that  God  has  ordained  nature 
faerfelf  to  proceed  in  the  fame  courfe.  Modes  of 
exiftence  feem  gradually  to  produce  themfelves  by 
die  energy  of  their  neceffities,  in  the  fame  manner 
that  anatomids  have  obferved  new  veflTcls  to  bd  y^"^"'^^' 
formed  in  difeafed  bodies^  by  the  new  or  increafed 
action  of  the  parts. 

The  grand  advantage  of  fociety  over  the  un** 
civilized  or  animal  date,  is  the  vad  increafe  that  it 
^ves  to  the  numbers,  and  faculties,  and  powers  of 
mankind,  and  confequently  to  the  general  fum  of 
human  happinefs.  This  is  the  end  and  obJe(%  of 
fictety^  The  objeft  of  government  is  to  fecure  to 
every  individual  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  what- 
ever (hare  of  thefe  he  has  been  able  to  obtain^ 
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Government)  in  the  firft  inftance,  guanmteei  to 
every  man  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon  and  propcitji 
but  if  government  is  bound  to  prote&  libcnj  and 
property,  it  is  confequendy  bound  to  proteft  ihe 
advantages  arifing  from  them,  or  it  does  noihii^  at 
ail.  Every  man  who  has  a  large  property  is  in 
fome  fort  the  natural  reprefentative^  the  native 
proteftor  of  thofe  perfons  to  whom  his  cfiate  for- 
niOies  the  means  of  fupport ;  he  may  be  faid  to  be 
the  proxy  of  them  all :  he  therefore  comes  to  eke- 
tion,  or  deliberation,  wi(h  a  greater  weight  than  a 
man  who  anfwers  for  nobody  but  himfelf ;  and  this 
great  and  natural  advantage,  refuking  from  pro- 
perty,  is  to  be  prote&ed  by  the  laws,  not  to  betaken 
away  by  the  laws;  from  whence  it  refuks,  uale&I 
am  much  miftaken,  that  a  fyftem  forcing  extreme 
equality  is  ^  fyftem  of  extreme  injuftice. 

Nor,  under  the  common  eftablilhed  difpeniation, 
have  thofe  members  of  fociety  who  are  the  Icaft 
benefited  by  it  any  reafon  to  complain,  fo  long  as 
their  (late  is  better  than  it  would  have  been  with- 
out fociety.  To  eftimatehis  relative  fituadon,  a 
pauper  is  to  compare  himfelf  with  a  monkey  or  a 
bear,  as  well  as  with  a  duke  or  a  nabob ;  and  bb 
inferiority,  in  civil  fociety,  to  the  latter  is  infinitely 
fmall,  when  compared  to  his  advantages  over  ani- 
mal nature :  he  is,  on  the  whole,  an  immenfe 
gainer  by  fociety.  Thefe  principles  appear  to  me 
perfedly  clear  and  diflindt;  and  whatever  Mr. 
Paine  may  (ay,  I  cannot  think  them  lefs  likdy  to 
be  true,  becaufe  they  have  received  the  univerfal 
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confent  of  mankind,  as  fiur  as  we  knowj  in  all  ages  sir  Bmokc 
of  the  world.  J^^^y- 

The  firfl:  law  of  civil  fociety  is  fubordination. 
Suppofing  it  poffible  that  men  Ihould  have  entered 
into  fociety  in  a  date  of  equality,  or  tliat>  by  fome 
violent  effort,  equality  could  for  a  moment  be 
forcibly  e(labli(hed,  fuperior  induftry,  or  ingenuity, 
or  good  fortune,  would  immediately  place  one  man 
in  a  fuperior  fituation  to  another.  To  oblige  men 
to  do  their  duty  in  their  different  (lations  of  life,  to 
render  them  content  with  what  is  unavoidable,  and 
Co  make  this  neceflary  inequality  the  mofl  produc- 
tive of  good,  and  the  lead  poflibly  burthenfome 
and^oppreffive,  has  hitherto  been  the  objedt  of 
morals,  and  religion,  and  the  laws.    Our  modern 

dolors  have  however  determined  otherwife — Dis 

• 

aiiier  viftan.  As  there  is  no  abfurdity  in  phyfics 
or  ethics,  which  philofophers  are  not  deflined  at 
one  time  or  other  to  maintain,  the  equal  rights  of 
man,  amid  the  numberlefs  inequalities  incident  to 
our  infinitely  complicated  focieties,  was  referved 
for  the  French  fcft  of  encyclopedians.  I  confcfs  my- 
felf  no  admirer  of  the  French  philofophers ;  they 
affeA  a  dogmatical  manner,  the  reverfe  of  true 
philofophy ;  a  fort  of  panjopby^  or  univerfality  of 
command  over  the  opinions  of  men,  which  can 
only  be  fupported  by  the  arts  of  deception.  Their 
object  has  been  much  more  to  captivate,  than  to 
enlighten  mankind;  not  to  make  them  wifcf  ot 
better,  but  to  gain  an  afcendancy  over  their  minds, 
by  flattering  their  paffions  and  their  vices.    They 
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iir  Brooke  have  their  plots  and  intrigues,  their  e^t  dit  cstpt' 
^  i  and  their  crte  de  guerre ;  and  have  been  the  inven- 

tors of  all  thofe  pantomimical  tricks,  fitter  for  a 
puppct-lhow  than  a  grave  Icgiflativc  affembly.  If 
the  French  revolution  had  been  conduced  by  prac- 
tical men,  of  found  underftandings,  the  5^01^^^  and 
Hale's  of  our  revolution  in  1688,  France  would 
probably  have  been  at  this  time  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  benefits  of  a  ftrong  and  free  govern- 
ment. Thefe  men  would  have  difdained  to  make 
the  people  the  dupe  of  fuch  an  arrant  babble  as 
the  "  equal  rights  of  man  5'*  but  the  almanack- 
makers  an4  pamphleteers  had  no  chance  for  any 
fhare  in  the  government,  except  by  exciting  and 
keeping  up  fome  extraordinary  effcrvefcencc 
amongft  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  In  a 
little  better  language,  and  with  fomewhat,  though 
not  much  more  decency  of  manner,  they  preach 
the  very  fame  dofttines  by  which  the  mob  has  in 
all  ages  and  countries  been  excited  to  fedition. 
They  firft  endeavour,  by  a  fort  of  neology  of  their 
own,  to  confound  all  ideas  of  right  and  wrong; 
and  then,  by  way  of  fccuring  the  continuance  of 
their  influence,  to  eftablifli  the  conftitution  itfcif 
upon  thefe  very  principles  of  fedition  which  have 
hitherto  beenexciufiyely  applied  to  the  fubverfioa 
of  all  government.  How  unfit  thefe  Uierati  were 
to  give  laws  to  the  great  community,  might  in- 
deed have  been  forefeen  from  their  management  of 
their  own  little  province.  The  republic  of  letters 
has  ever  been  opprobrious  for  its  bad  government; 
z  its 
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its  feuds  and  anitnofities ;  its  Q-eacherous  wars  and  sw  Bnwke 
tyrannical  exclufions.     The  odium  theologicum  is      ^    ^' 
not  more  proverbial  than  the  irritable  anger  of  the 
people,   of  poets,  and  philofophers  *.     National 
happinefs  will  be  no  more  found  in  a  government 
maintained  by  infpiring  the  people  with  a  ferocious 

■ 

hatred  of  their  fuperiors  than  under  a  tyranny ; 
nay,  it  ftiould  feem  from  the  example  of  France, 
that,  of  the  two,  this  ftate  is  more  favourable  to 
it  than  the  former.  Under  all  the  difadvantages 
of  a  bad  government,  oppreffed  and  impoveriftied 
by  the  court,  and  the  nobility,  and  the  church,  the 
French  were  celebrated  for  fuavity  of  manners,  and 
a  happy  gaiety  of  difpofition,  which  has  often 
Jiumbled  the  confcious  pride  of  a  free-born  Briton. 

^  What  opinioD  thcfe  gentry  entertain  of  cafh  other  may  be 
learned  by  the  following  extracts  from  pne  of  the  moll  leame4 
and  acute  of  them  all.  '*  Philofophers  themfelves  foment  the 
•*  prejudices  which  are  ufeful  to  them  with  as  much  ardour  as 
^  they  endeavour  to  overturn  thofe  which  arc  hurtful  to  them.*'— » 
^  They  play  off  their  efforts  to  obtain  general  fame  rather  than 
«  thefuffrages  of  the  enlightened  part  of  mankind ;  and  they  hat^ 
**  each  other  with  a  rancour  which  they  have  not  even  the  prur 
•*  dence  to  conceal ;  and  yet  ihefe  feeble  beings  call  themfelves 
«*  phiioibphers ;  as  if  philofophy,  before  (be  undertakes  to  regu^ 
•«  late,  after  her  own  tafhion,  well  or  ill,  the  fyftem  of  the  world, 
^*  ought  not  to  begin  by  ourfelves,  and  teach  us  the  real  value  of 
•*  things.*'—"  When  I  confider  with  attention  the  empire  of 
*«  literature,  mcthinks  I  fee  a  market-place,  where  a  multitude 
**  of  empirics,  mounted  upon  their  ftages,  call  out  to  the  paf- 
•*  feogers,  and  impofe  upoii  *he  people,  who  begin  by  laughing 
!•  at  theiSj  and  finifli  by  becoming  their  dupes." 

^Jpufur  Us  Gens  4e  Lotnijfsr  M.  d^AUm!ferl^ 
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sirBn>oke  If  thcfc  have  of   late  totally  difappeared  from 
Boothby.    jmjQpgft  them,  it  is  not  owing  to  the  increafe  of 

liberty,  for  that  would  have  added  to  their  cheer* 
fulnefs  and  content ;  but  becaufe  they  have  been 
feduced  to  fubflituce  for  the  language  and  feelings 
of  nature,  I  know  not  what  femi-philofophical  jar- 
gon,  good  for  nothing  but  to  harden  the  heart,  and 
fopbifticate  common  fenfe.  This  tendency  was 
obferved  thirty  years  ago,  by  thexcncyclopedianl 
quoted  above.  This  anatomy  of  the  foul  (he 
complains)  ^'  has  intruded  itfelf  into  our  common 
*'  converfation.  We  do  not  talk,  we  difiert ;  and 
^^  our  focieties  have  loft  that  gaiety  and  warmth 
<«  that  was  their  greateft  charm  •/*  Whether,  un- 
der the  prefent  order  of  things,  the  mafter  of  a 
family  retires  from  his  political  club  or  debating 
fociety  to  his  evening  repofe  with  as  light  a  heart 
as  he  was  wont  to  return  from  mixing  in  the  dance 
on  the  green,  led  on  by  his  fprightly  progeny)  is, 
I  fear,  more  than  doubtful.  Thofe  who  would 
make  the  happinefs  of  mankind  depend  op  theories 
and  computation,  will  find  themfelves  miferaUj 
out  in  their  reckoning.  Human  imagination^  upon 
which  all  our  happinefs  muft  ultimately  depeodf 
is  ftrangely  papricious;  it  laughs  ^t  reafon,  aod 
dcfpifes  calculation.  The  pleafure  that  once  bright- 
ened the  countenance,  and  expanded  the  heart  of 
a  Frenchman,  at  the  fight  of  the  magnificence  of 
Verfaillcs,  was  perhaps  a  mere  delicious  fenlation 
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than  the  patriot  now  feels  in  contemplating  its  de-  sir  Brodu 
fated  walls,  as  a  monument  of  the  reftoracion  of 
liberty.  In  the  former,  the  ruinous  expence  of  the 
conilrudion  was  forgotten  amid  the  fplendid  fcene; 
and  when  he  ezultingly  aiked.  Is  your  St.  Jame/s 
as  fine  as  tbisf  he  felt  not  only  an  intereil  but  a 
property  in  all  he  admired.  In  the  contemplation 
of  its  defpoiled  and  defolated  grandeur,  its  iilent 
halls  and  folitary  date- rooms,  its  dried  up  foun- 
tains and  mouldering  fculptures,  the  joys  of  freedom 
will  be  fufpended  or  abforbed  in  fad  reflections  on 
the  vanity  of  hutnan  greatnefs,  and  the  inftability 
of  human  inftitutions.  Such  are  the  aflbciated 
trains  of  our  ideas,  that  we  cannot  contemplate 
what  If,  without  refleding  upon  what  is  not.  The 
filence  will  be  difturbed  by  founds  of  triumph  thai 
are  no  longer  heard,  and  the  folitude  peopled  with 
the  brilliant  forms  that  (hall  no  more  glide  over  its 
polilhed  floofs.  From  a  fcene  that  ufed  to  exhila^ 
rate  the  natural  gaiety  of  a  party  for  the  bed  of  the 
dajTj  aU  but  the  philofopher  will  retire  to  melan- 
choly meditadon  on  the  fleeting  vanides  of  the 
world,  and  the  empty  projeds  of  man. 

The  hiilory  of  political  and  religious  difputes  is 
die  hiilory  of  hypocrites  and  enthufiafts,  of  knaves 
and  dupes.  The  artful  and  cunning  govern  the 
worid,  by  exciting  and  directing  the  paflions  of  the 
fimple  to  their  own  views  and  purpofes.  Under 
the  influence  of  paflion,  men  are  made  to  believe 
what  they  do  not  underfland,  and  to  aft  what  they 
cannot  approve.    When  the  mind  is  once  work^ 
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Sir  Brooke   up  to  enthufiafm,  there  is  no  abfurdity  which  will 
y^^  ^'i  not  be  implicitly  received  by  the  dupes,  provided 
it  tends  to  fupport  the  pre- conceived  objcft  of 
their  paflTion.  The  long  age  of  religious  &natici&n 
appears  to  decline  apace,     A  geneiral  fufTufion  of 
a  fort  of  knowledge,  and  the  increafing  intercourfe 
of  mankind,  will  probably  proceed  finally  to  deftroy 
the  empire  of  that  grofs  ignorance,  which  is  faid 
to  be  the  mother  of  fuperftition  ;  and  the  redun- 
dant aftivity  of  enthufiaftic  minds  muft  overflow 
through  fome  i)ew  vent,  and  in  fome  new  direftion. 
The  knaves  and  hypocrites  feem  to  turn  their  eyes 
towards  fyftems  of  civil  government  to  fiipply  the 
place  of  fyftems  of  religion,  and  the  objeft  appears 
but  too  well  adapted  to  the  purpofe.   The  paflions 
may  be  heated  to  any  point  of  zeal  by  political  as 
well  as  by  religious  opinions ;  the  former  may  have 
its  perfccutions,and  martyrs, and  faints, and  apoftlcs, 
as  well  as  the  former.     The  *'  original  equalit)'  of*; 
^*  man*'  fcems  quite  as  well  calculated  to  arm  man 
againll  man,  as  the  ^*  immaculate  conception  of  the 
«*  blefled  Virgin  ;"  and  the  real  prefence  of  *'thc 
*^  abftraft   imprefcriptible  rights  of  man"  in  our 
complicated  focieties,  as  the  real  prefence  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Chrift,  under  the  elements  of 
bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharift.    During  the  reign 
of  fuperftition,  reafon  was  enflaved  and    bound. 
Under  the  reign  of  political  fanaticifm,  (he  will  be 
made  the  pander  of  folly,  and  drefs  her  out  in  her 
own  garb  and  femblance;  and  this  external  ap- 

» 

pearance  will  be  all  that  is  ncceflary  for  the  degree 
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^  improvement  in  the  general  knowledge  of  the  sir  Brooke 
^orld,  which,  though  it  may  be  fufficient  to  difpel  i  ^^  ^\ 
he  thick  and  palpable  darknefs  of  fuperfticion^  will 
>y  no  means  furnifti  any  ted  to  diftinguifli  truth  from 
nror  in  difficult  and  intricate  fubjefts.  This  en* 
ightened  age  is  not  lefs  liable  to  be  deceived  than 
ts  dark  predeceflbr,  but  it  muft  be  deceived  in  an- 
other way.  To  the  priefts  have  fucceedcd  the  philo- 
fophers. 

If  to  thefe  the  reign  of  good  fenfe  is  ever  def- 
tined  to  follow,  it  muft  be  when  men,  content  to 
be  ignorant  of  what  they  cannot  know,  will  believe 
nothing  that  they  do  not  clearly  underftand  ;  when 
there  are  neither  knaves,  nor  dupes,  nor  hypocrites, 
nor  enthufiafts. 

In  very  complicated  fubjefts,  like  this  of  politics, 
the  difficulty  of  diftinguifhing  truflTfiuui  euoi  Iii' 
in  proportion  to  the  combinations  of  which  they 
admit ;  for  truth  is  a  fingle  point  from  which  error 
inay  deviate  in  the  exaft  ratio  of  thefe  poffible 
combinations :  to  hazard,  therefore,  our  pradtical 
faappinefs  upon  mere  untried  abftradl  theories,  muft 
be  ever  imprudent  and  unwife.     Bayle,  the  moft 
acute  and  impartial  of  all  dialedicians,  makes  the 
following  notable  remark  upon    the    fcience  of 
which  he  was  fo  great  a  mafter.     '*  Philofophy,** 
fays  he,  **  may  be  compared  to  thofe  cauftics  which 
**  are  employed  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  to  con- 
•*  fume  the  fungous  excrefcences  that  prevent  the 
f  *  granulation  of  new  flefti,  but  which,  if  allowed 
f  f  to  go  too  far,  corrode  the  found  parts,  and  eat 
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Sir  Bmlce  '^  through  the  bone  to  the  very  marrows    So  phi. 

>  ^  ^  *'  lofophy  begins  by  refuting  error;  but»  if  it  is  not 
*^  (topped  there,  proceeds  to  atuck  truth  itfdl^ 
<«  and  goes  on  till  it  lofes  all  direftion^  and  findi 
^^  at  laft  nothing  whereon  to  reft/' 

My  buiinefs  is  with  the  work^  and  not  with  tlie 
author,  or  elfe  I  would  afk,  why  is  this  man  aa 
emigrant  from  America,  where  liberty  has  cfl*^ 
bliftied  her  ftand,  to  mix  in  the  troubles  of  Fnuicei 
or  concern  himfclf  in  the  government  of  England? 
Is  it  a  dijiurbed  rather  than  a  free  country,  that  ii 
his  natural  element  ?  Are  "  thofe  fine  feelings,* 
which  nature  has  not  been  ^^  kind  enough  to  blunt,'' 
more  agreeably  excited  by  the  contemplation  of 
foreign  tumult  than  domeftic  tranquillity  ?  Are  his 
deferts  leaft  acknowledged,  and  his  perfon  leaft 
confidered,  where  he  is    beft  known  ?    Can  his 
talents  be  employed  to  no  good  purpofe  at  his 
adopted  home,  that  he  is  driven  to  make  an  offi* 
cious  tender  of  them  to  a  nation  he  affeds  to  bate 
and  defpife  ?  Of  the  private  hiftory  of  Mr.  Paine 
I  neither  know  any  thing,  or  wi(h  to  enquire.  But 
thefe  queftions  arife  out  of  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  his  work.     '^  Put  no  truft,"  fays  Rouffeau, "  in 
*^  thofe  cofmopolites,  who  in  their  writings  feck 
<<  for  duties  at  a  diftance,  while  they  negled  to 
**  perform  thofe  which  are  their  immediate  con- 
«^  cern.     A  philofopher  of  this  kind  loves  the  Tar- 
«*  tars,  by  way  of  excufe,  for  hating  his  neigh- 
«*  bours.'' 

If  I  were  to  recognife  ^  Rights  of  Man**  in 

a  few 
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m  km  wwdn  I  (hould  Uj^  chat  k  is  die  work  of 

■lAiicwd  empiric^  written  in  a  kind  of  fpecioiss  jar* 

g|te^  well  enough  calculated  to  impofe  upon  the 

^idlgaTf  but  containing  nothing  new  or  ingenious, 

■r  deferring  of  ferious  attention.  The  great  fecret 

ilif  qoadkerjr  is  to  addrefs  the  paffions  of  men^  while 

tktj  are  made  to  believe^  that  their  underftandings 

mly  are  engaged ;  to  work  upon  their  hopes  and 

jStars,  under  the  mafk  of  reafon.    Religion,  and 

^(^ics,  and  medicine,  are  abundant  and  never- 

l^uUng  fources  of  empirical  frauds.    The  fear  of 

death,  for  example,  renders  nine  tenths  of  mankind 

a  oonftant  prey  to  the  moft  impudent  and  ignorant 

pictenders  to  medicine;   to-day  it  is  an  elixir, 

•which  will  preferve  men  from  death,  as  long  as  it 

can  keep  them  alive ;  to*morrow  it  is  a  nolbum, 

which  enters  into  a  conflid  with  the  difeafe,  hand 

to  hand,  and  expels  him  by  main  force  out  of  fome 

door  or  window  of  the  body ;  and  the  word  of  it 

is,  that  this  gabble  is  more  germain  to  the  com- 

prehenfion  of  the  generality  of  people  than  real 

knowledge ;  for  one  that  can  read  John  Hunter, 

hundreds  will  be  (educed  with  the  popular  nonfenfe 

of  ignorant  pretenders*      When  a  mountebank 

comes  to  the  door  of  a  fenfible  and  difcreet  houfe- 

keeper,  he  will  fay  to  him.  Friend,  go  about  your 

hufinefs,  unlefs  you  have  a  mind  to  be  taken  up  as 

II  vagrant,  and  whipped  and  paflTed  to  your  parifli. 

I  and  my  family  arc,  thank  God,  in  good  health ; 

and  when  any  of  us  are  ill,  we  will  ufe  fuch  known 

and  tried  remedies  as  the  phyfician  (hall  prefcribe. 

J  In 
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Sir  Brooke  ^^  *^  mean  timc,  take  away  your  impudent  Ij 
Boothby.^  bills  and  advertifements,  defigned  to  impofe  u 
our  fimplidty^  in  an  art  of  which  we  are  wholl] 
norant,  chat  you  may  pick  our  pockets.  You  i 
not  fill  our  heads  with  vain  fears  and  idle  ap 
henfions,  that  you  may  vend  your  poifonous  dn 
which,  if  we  were  fools  enough  to  take^  might 
(afioa  real  maladies* 


(    i*5    ) 


Mr.  mackintosh. 
i 

Vf^HERE  is  perhaps  only  oiu  opinion  about  the  vindids 
'JL    French  revolution  in  which  its  friends  and 
|i  enemies  agree.    They  both  conceive  that  its 
hfluence  will  not  be  confined  to  France;  they 
bodi  predid  that  it  will  produce  important  changes 
ii  the  general  ftate  of  Europe.    This  is  the  theme 
3f  the  exultation  of  its  admirers,  this  is  the  fource 
Bf  the  alarms  of  its  detradors.    It  were  indeed 
difficult  to  fuppofe  that  a  revolution  fo  unparalleled 
Diould  take  place  in  the  mod  renowned  of  the 
European  nations,  without  fpreading  its  influence 
iiroughout   the   chriftian   commonwealth ;    con« 
leded  as  it  is  by  the  multiplied  relations  of  po- 
ntics, by  the  common  intereft  of  commerce,  by 
be  wide  intercourfe  of  curiofity  and  of  literature, 
y  firailar  arts  and  by  congenial  manners.     The 
hannels  by  which  the  prevailing  fentiments  of 
Vance  may  enter  into  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
re  fo  obvious  and  lb  numerous,  that  it  were  unnecef- 
iry  and  tedious  to  detail  them ;  but  I  may  remark  as 
KHong  the  mod  confpicuous,  a  central  fituation, 
predominating  language,  an   authority  almoft 
Tgijlative  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  private  inter- 
ourfe  of  life.     Thefo  and  many  other  caufes  muft 
icilitate  the   diffufion  of   French  politics  among 
he  neighbouring  nations ;  but  it  will  be  juftly  re- 
Harked,  that  their  cflcdl  muft  in  a  great  mcafurc 
Upend  on  the  Jlaiuiiy  of  the  revolution.     The 

fuppreflion 


ybck-  fuppreffion  of  m  bowmrabk  reveii  would  fiitngtei 
^^'     all  the  governments  of  Europe ;  the  view  of  ii 
fplendid  revolution  would  be  the  fignal  of  inTaiw 
rc6kioa  to  their  fubjefts.    Any  reafbnings  oa  dn 
influoice  <^  the  French  revolution  may  therdbie 
be  fuppofed  to  be  premature  until  its  permaoem 
be  afcertained.    Of  that  permanence   my  en* 
vidion  is  firm ;  but  I  am  fenfible  that  in  the  field 
of  political  predidion^  where  veteran  fagadty  \m 
(b  often  bera  deceived,  it  becomes  me  to  harfaoor 
with  diftruft,  and  to  propofe  widi  diffidence,  s 
eonviftion  influenced  by  pardal  eothufiafm^  aid 
perhaps  produ^d  by  the  inexperienced  ardour  d 
youth.  The  moment  at  which  I  write  is  pecuUsdf 
crincai  (Auguft  25thj  i79i)-     "l^he  invafion  of 
France  is  now  fpoken  of  as  immediate  by  the 
exiles  and  their  partifans;  and  the  confederacy 
of  defpots  is  announced  with  new  confidence ;  but 
notwichftanding  thefe  threats^  I  retain  my  doubts 
whether  the  jarring  interefts  of  tne  European  courts 
will  permit  this  alliance  to  have  much  energy  or 
cordiality ;  and  whether  the  cautious  prudence  of 
defpots  will  fend  their  military  flaves  to  a  fchool 
of  freedom  in  France :  but  if  there  be  doubc 
about  the  likelihood  of  the  enterpriie  being  under- 
taken, there  can  be  few  about  the  probability  of 
its  event.     Hiftory  celebrates  many  conquefts  of 
obfcure  tribes  whofe  valour  was  animated  by  en* 
thufiaJTm,  but  (he  records  no  example  where  fimrigQ 
force  has  fubjugated  a  powerful  and  gallant  peoplci 
governed  «by  the  mofl  imperious  paffion  that  can 

fway 
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hrmy  the  baman  bietft.    Whatever  wonders  fiuia-  Bfr-Maci 

iatoih. 

idfin  has  performed,  may  be  again  effefted  by  a 
paffion  as  ardent,  though  not  fo  tranfitory,  becaufe 
k  b  fandioned  by  virtue  and  reafon.  To  animate 
patriotifm,  to  filence  tumult,  to  bani(h  divifion, 
would  be  the  only  effefts  of  an  invafion  in  the 
prefeot  ftate  of  France.  A  people  abandoned  to 
kt  own  inconftanqr,  have  often  courted  the  yoke 
which  they  had  thrown  off;  but  to  oppofe  foreign 
holtility  to  the  enthufiafm  of  a  nation,  can  only 
have  the  effed  of  adding  to  it  ardour,  and  conftancy^ 
ind  force.  Thefe  and  (imilar  views  muft  offer 
Aenoielves  to  the  European  cabinets ;  but  perhaps 
Aey  perceive  themfelves  to  be  pUced  in  fo  pe« 
eiiliar  a  fituation,  that  exertion  and  inactivity  are 
equally  perilous.  If  they  fail  in  the  attempt  to 
crufii  the  infant  liberty  ot  France,  the  ineffedual 
effort  will  recoil  on  their  own  governments,  and 
haften  their  deftrudion.  If  they  tamely  fuffer  a 
fcbool  *  of  freedom  to  be  founded  in  the  centre 

*  The  moft  Hnporttnt  materials  for  the  pUioibphx  of  hiflorjr 
ire  oollcded  from  rtmarkft  on  the  cmnciJemce  of  the  fituadoos 
and  fimtiments  of  di^Dt  periods ;  and  it  may  be  curious  as  wcU 
u  mfiru^re,  to  preieot  to  the  reader  the  topics  by  which  the 
Calonhes  of  Charles  I.  were  inftrufted,  to  awaken  the 
jealoufy  and  iblicit  the  aid  of  the  European  courts.  ^  A  dan- 
^  geroos  combinattoQ  of  his  majefty  ^s  fubjedts  have  laid  a  defign 
^  to  diflblve  the  monarchy  and  fvzmt  of  government— becoming 
^  a  dangerous  precedent  to  all  the  monarchies  of  Chriftendom^ 
*'  if  attended  with  fuccefs  in  their  defign/' 

King  Charles  Vs  InftruRiQni  to  his  Msnifter  in  Denmark,  in 
iMdltvil^i  MimoirSf  Tol.  iii.  p.  i^f* 

of 
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Mr.Mack*  of  Europc,  they  mud  forefee  the  hods  of  difciplci 
intofli,     ^j^^^  ^^^  ^^  j^^  g.^^  j^  £^^  ^j^^  fubvcrfion  of  their 

defpotifm. 

They  cannot  be  blind  to  a  fpecies  of  danger 
which  the  hiftory  of  Europe  reveals  to  them  in 
legible  characters.  They  fee,  indeed^  that  the  ne- 
gociations,  the  wars,  and  the  revolutions  of  vulgar 
policy  pafs  away  without  leaving  behind  them 
any  veilige  of  their  tranfitory  and  ignoniinious  ope- 
ration. But  they  mud  remark,  that  befidestbis 
monotmous  villat^j  there  are  cafes  in  which  Europe, 
actuated  by  a  common  paflion,  has  appeared  as  om 
nation.  When  a  fociety  of  nations  are  fo  clofely 
united  as  to  refemble  the  union  of  the  provinces 
of  a  date,  the  propagation  of  fentiment  is  indeed 
inevitable,  and  the  European  annals  already  afford 
fufEcient  evidence  of  its  effeft.  The  religious 
paffion  animated  and  guided  the  fpirit  of  chivalry 
—Hence  arofe  the  crujades.  "  A  nerve  was  touched 
*^  of  exquifite  feeling,  and  the  fenfation  vibrated 
**  to  the  heart  of  Europe  *."  In  the  fame  manner 
the  reformation  gave  rife  to  religious  wars,  the  du- 
ration of  which  exceeded  a  century  and  a  half. 
Both  examples  prove  the  exidence  of  th^ijympatbff 
by  the  means  of  which  a  great  paflion,  taking  its 
rife  in  any  confiderable  date  of  Europe,  muft  cir- 
culate through  the  whole  chriftian  commonweahb. 
Illufion  is,  however,  tranfient,  and  truth  is  im- 
mortal.     The    epidemical    fanaticifm    of   former 

*  Gibbon. 

times 
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{inies  was  (hort- lived,  for  it  could  only  flourifh  in  Mr.Mack* 
the  eclipfe  of  reafon.     But  the  virtuous  enthufiafm 
of  liberty,  though  it  be  like  that  fanaticifm  con-^ 
tagious^  it  is  not  like  it  traniitory. 

But  befides  the  facility  with  which  we  have  feeri 
a  common  paffion  to  be  difFiifed  in  Europe,  there 
arc  other  circumftances  which  entitle  us  to  expeft 
that  the  example  of  France  will  have  a  mighty 
influence  on  the  fubjedts  of  defpotic  governments. 
The  Gothic  govtrnmenis  of  Europe  have  lived  their  timei 
Man,  and  for  ever!  is  the  fage  exclamation  of  Mr. 
Hume.  Limits  are  no  Icfs  rigoroufly  prefcribed 
by  nature  to  the  age  of  governments  than  to  thac 
6f  individuals.  Whether  it  be  owing  to  our  fickle- 
ncfs  or  our  wifdom,  to  the  inflexibility  or  the  im- 
pcrfeftion  of  our  inftitutions,  or  to  the  combined 
bpcratioh  of  thefe  various  caufes,  certain  it  is,  that 
the  wide  furvey  of  hiftory  difcovers  with  as  mucH 
cleamefs,  the  growth,  the  decay,  and  the  diflb- 
lution  of  governments,  as  the  narrow  view  of  per- 
^nal  experience  can  remark  the  progrefs  and  the 
death  of  individual  man.  The  heroic  governments 
of  Greece  yielded  to  a  body  of  legiflative  repub- 
Jics.  They  were  in  their  turn  fwallowed  up  by 
the  conquefts  of  Rome.  That  great  empire  itfelf^ 
under  the  fame  forms,  pafled  through  various 
modes  of  government.  The  fiift  ufurpcrs  con-» 
cealed  it  under  a  republican  difguife ;  their  fuc- 
ceflbrs  threw  off*  the  mafk,  and  avowed  a  military 
defpotifm.  The  empire  expired  in  the  oftentatioui 
fceblenefs  of  an  Afiaiic  monarchy.    It  was  over- 
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Mr.Mack*  thfown  by  favages,  whofe  rude  inftitutions  and 
barbarous  manners  have^  until  our  days,  influenced 
Europe  with  a  permanence  refufed  to  wifer  and 
milder  laws.  But,  unlefs  hiftorical  analogy  be 
altogether  delufive,  the  deceaje  of  the  Gothic  go- 
vernments cannot  be  diftant.  Their  maturity  is 
long  paft,  and  fymptoms  of  their  decrepitude  are 
rapidly  accumulating.  Whether  they  are  to  be 
fucceeded  by  more  beneficial  or  more  injurious 
governments,  may  be  doubted ;  but  that  they  arc 
about  to  perifli,  we  are  authorifed  to  fuppofe,  from 
the  ufual  age  to  which  the  governments  recorded 
in  hiftory  have  arrived. 

There  are  alfo  other  prefumptions  fumifhed  by 
hiftorical  analogy,  which  favour  the  fuppofitioa 
that  legi/lative  governments  are  about  to  fuccecd 
the  rude  ufurpations  of  Gothic  Europe.  The 
commonwealths  which  in  the  fixth  and  feventh 
centuries  before  the  chriftian  sera  were  erected  on 
the  ruins  of  the  heroic  monarchies  of  Greece,  are 
perhaps  the  only  genuine  example  of  governmcnu; 
truly  legiflathe  recorded  in  hiftory.  A  clofe  in- 
fpedion  will,  perhaps,  difcover  fome  coincidence 
between  the  circumftances  which  formed  thefe 
governments  and  thofe  which  now  influence  the 
ftate  of  Europe.  The  Phoenician  and  Egyptian 
colonies  were  not  like  our  colonies  in  America, 
numerous  enough  to  fubdue  or  extirpate  the  native 
favages  of  Greece.  They  were,  however,  fuffi- 
ciently  numerous  to  inftruft  and  civilife  them. 
From  tliat  alone  could  -their  power  be  derived. 

To 
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To  that  therefore  were  their  efforts  direfted.  Irii-  Mr.M«ck* 
parting  the  arts  and  the  knowledge  of  polifhcd 
nations  to  rude  tribes,  they  attraded^  by  aVowed 
fuperiority  of  knowledge,  a  fubmiffion  neceflary 
to  the  effeft  of  their  legiflation ;  a  fubmiffion  which 
impoftors  acquire  from  fupeiilition,  and  conquerors 
derive  from  force.  An  age  of  legiflation  fuppofes 
a  great  inequality  of  knowledge  between  the  legif- 
lators  and  thofe  who  receive  their  inftitutions* 
The  Afiatic  colon ifts,  who  firft  fcattered  the  feeds 
of  refinement,  pofTeflcd  this  fuperiority  over  thd 
Tilafgic  hordes ;  and  the  legiflators  who  in  fubfe- 
quent  periods  organized  the  Grecian  common- 
wealths, acquired  from  their  travels  in  the  poUflied 
dates  of  the  Eaft,  that  reputation  of  fuperior  know* 
ledge  which  enabled  them  to  diftate  laws  to  their 
fellow-citizens.  Let  us  then  compare  Egypt  and 
Phoenicia  with  the  enlightened  part  of  Europe,  fe-^ 
parated  as  widely  from  the  general  mafs  by  the 
moral  difference  of  inftrudion,  as  thefe  countries 
arc  from  Greece  by  the  pbyftcal  obftacles  which 
impeded  a  rude  navigation.  We  muft  difcem^ 
that  when  philcfophers  become  legiflators,  they 
are  colonifts  from  an  enlightened  country  reform- 
ing the  inftitutions  of  rude  tribes.  The  prefent 
moment  indeed  refembles  with  wonderful  exadl- 
nefs  the  legiflative  age  of  Greece.  The  multitude 
have  attained  fufficient  knowledge  to  value  the 
fuperiority  of  enlightened  men,  and  they  rctaiii  a 
fufficient  confcioufnefs  of  ignorance  to  preclude 
rebellion  againft  their  didates.     This  is  the  pre^ 

M  m  a  ciff 
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Mr.Mnck-  cife  {late  iil  which  the  human  mind  is  equally  hf 
into  .  difcernment  and  deference  prepared  for  legiflation. 
This  is  the  prefent  condition  of  Europe.  Phi- 
lofophers  have  long  remained  a  dfftinft  nation  ia 
the  midft  of  an  unenlightened  multitude*  It  is 
only  now  that  the  conquefts  of  the  prefs  arc  en- 
larging the  dominion  of  reafen,  as  the  veffels 
of  Cadmus  and  Cecrops  fpread  the  arts  and  the  wif- 
dom  of  the  Eaft  among  the  Pelafgic  barbarians. 

Thefe  general  caufts,  the  unity  of  the  European 
commonwealth,  the  decrepitude  on  which  its  /rr- 
tuitous  governments  are  verging,  and  the  fimilarity 
between  our  age  and  the   only  recorded  period 
when  the  afcendant  of  philofophy  diiftated  laws, 
entitle  us  to  hope  diat  freedom  and  reafon  will  be 
rapidly  propagated  from  their  fource  in  France, 
But  there  are  not  wanting  fymptoms  of  their  pro- 
bable progrefs,  which  jultify  the  fpeculaiion.    The 
firft  fymptoms  which  indicate  the  approach  of  a 
contagious    difcafe,   are   the  precautions   adopted 
againft  it.     The  firft  marks  of  the  probable  pro- 
grefs  of  French  principles,  are  the  alarms  betrayed 
by  dcTpots.     The  courts  of  Europe  feem  to  look 
on  France,  and  to  exclaim  in  their  defpair — 

JI',::c  po?Ut-UM  lalc  ricem  bclloque  fuperbum 
Vcntiiruni  cxcidio  Libya: 

The  courts  of  Europe  have  in  various  modes 
paid  the  homage  of  ihcir  fears  to  the  French  re- 
volution. The  king  of  Spain  already  feems  to 
tremble  for  his  throne,  though  it  be  ered:ed  on  fo 
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firm  a  bafis  of  general  ignorance  and  triumphant  Mr.Mack- 
prieftcraft.  By  the  expulfion  of  foreigners,  and 
by  fubjefting  the  entrance  of  travellers  to  fuch 
multiplied  reftraints,  he  feeks  the  prefervation  of 
his  defpotifm  in  a  vain  attempt  to  convert  his 
kingdom  into  a  Baftille^  and  to  banifti  his  fub- 
jedts  from  the  European  commonwealth.  The 
Chinefc  government  has  indeed  thus  maintained 
its  permanency;  but  it  is  infulated  by  nature  more 
efFeftually  than  by  policy.  Let  the  court  of  Madrid 
recall  her  ambaliadors,  fhut  up  her  ports,  abandon 
ber  commerce,  fever  every  tie  that  unites  her  to 
Europe ;  the  effedt  of  fuch  (hallow  policy  muft  be 
that  of  all  ineffeftual  rigours  (and  all  rigours  (hort 
of  extirpation  are  here  ineffeftual),  to  awaken  re- 
fledlion,  to  ftimulate  enquiry,  to  aggravate  dif- 
content,  and  to  provoke  convulfion. — 'There  are  no 
linger  Pyrennees,  faid  Louis  XIV.  on  the  acceffion 
of  his  grandfon  to  the  Spanifh  throne — There  are 
no  longer  PyrenneeSy  exclaim  the  alarmed  ftatef- 
men  of  Aranjuez^  to  proteft  our  defpotifm  from 
being  confumed  by  the  fun  of  liberty. 

The  alarms  of  the  pope,  for  the  little  remnant 
of  his  authority,  naturally  increafe  with  the  pro- 
bability of  the  difFufion  of  French  principles.  Even 
the  mild  and  temperate  ariftocracies  of  Switzer- 
land feem  to  apprehend  the  arrival  of  that  period 
\uhen  men  will  not  be  content  to  owe  the  benefits 
of  government  to  the  fortuitous  character  of  their 
governors,  but  to  the  inirinfic  excellence  of  its 
^onftitution.     Even  the  unfuccefsful  ftruggle  of 
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Mt.Mack-  U^g^j  and  the  theocratic  infurredion  of  Brahaxij 
"'^^'  have  left  behind  them  traces  of  a  patriotic  party, 
whom  a  more  favourable  moment  may  call  into 
more  fuccefsful  aftion.  The  defpotic  court  of 
;he  Hague  are  betraying  alarms  that  the  Dutch 
republic  may  yet  revive.  The  Stadtbolderian  go- 
vernment, fupported  only  by  the  terror  of  fpreign 
^rms,  naturally  dreads  the  deftrudion  of  a  go- 
vernment odious  and  intolerable  to  an  immcnfe 
majority  of  the  people. 

Every  where  then  arc  thofc  alarms  difcerniblc, 
which  are  the  mod  evident  fymptoms  of  the  ap- 
proaching downfall  of  the  European  defpotifms. 
But  the  impreffion  produced  by  the  French  re- 
volution in  England,  in  an  enlightened  country, 
which  had  long  boafted  of  its  freedom,  merits 
inore  particular  remark.  Before  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Burke,  the  public  were  not  recovered  from 
fhat  aftonifhmcnt  into  which  they  are  plunged  by 
unexampled  events,  and  the  general  opinion  could 
not  have  been  colleAed  with  precifion.  But  that 
performance  divided  the  nation  into  marked  par- 
ties. It  produced  a  controverfy,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  trial  of  the  French  revolution  before 
the  enlightened  and  independent  tribunal  of  the 
Englilh  public — What  its  decifion  hi^s  been,  I  (hall 
rot  prefume  to  decide ;  for  it  does  not  become  an 
advocate  to  announce  the  decifion  of  the  judge. 
But  this  }  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  the 
condudt  of  our  enemies  has  not  refembled  the  ufual 
triumph  of  thofe  who  have  been  vidorious  in  the 
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war  of  reafon.     Inftead  of  the  triumphant  calmnefs  Mr.Mack- 
that  is  ever  infpired  by  confcious  fuperiority,  they 
have  betrayed  the  bitternefs  of  defeat,  and  the  fe- 
rocity of  refentment,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  black 
revenge  of   detefted  impofture.     Prieftcraft  and 
toryifm  were  fupported  only  by  literary  advocates 
of  the  mod  miferable  defcription.     But  they  were 
abundantly  fupported  by   auxiliaries    of  another 
kind.     Of  the  two  great  claflcs  of  enemies  to  po- 
litical reform — the  interested  and  the  preju- 
picED— the  adlivity  of  the  firft  ufually  fupplies 
what  may  be  wanting  in  the  talents  of  the  lad. 
Judges  forgot  the  dignity  of  their  funftion,  priefta 
the  mildnefs  of  their  religion ;  the  bench,  which 
fhould  have  fpoken  with   the   ferene  temper  of 
juftice ;  the  pulpit,  whence  only  fliould  have  ifliied 
the  healing  founds  of  charity,  were  proftituted  to 
party  purpofes,  and  polluted  with  invedive  againft 
freedom.     The  churches  refounded  with  language 
at  which  Laud  would  have  (huddered,  and  Sacbe* 
verel  would    have    blulhed ;    the-  moft    profane 
comparifons  between  the  duty  to  the  divinity  and 
to  kings,  were  unbluJhingly  pronounced  ;  flattery 
to  minifters  was  mixed  with  the   folemnities  of 
religion,  by  the  fervants,  and  in  the  temple  of  God. 
Thefe  profligate  proceedings  were  not  limited  to 
a  finglc  fpot.     They  were  general  over  England. 
In  many  churches  the  French  revolution  was  ex- 
f re/sly  named !  In  a  majority  it  was  the  conftant 
theme  of  inveftive  for  many  weeks  before  its  in- 
tended celebration.     Yet  thefe  are  the  peaceful 
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pi^r.MacH-  paftors  who  fo  fincerely  and  meekly  deprecate  po- 
Jitical  fermons ! 

-    Nor  was  this  fufBcienu     The  groflhefs  of  the 
popular  mind,  on  which  political  inveftive  made 
but  a  faint  impreflion,  was  to  be  roufed  into  aflion 
by  religious  fanaticifm,  the  moft  intradtable  and 
^domineering  of  all  deftrudive  paflTions.  A  clamour, 
which  had  for  half  a  century  lain  dormant,  was  re- 
vived :   The  CHURCH  was  in  danger !  The  fpirit  of 
perfecution  againft  an  unpopular  feft  was  artfully 
excited ;  and  the  friends  of  freedom,  whom  it  might 
be  odious  and  dangerous  profefledly  to  attack, 
were  to  be  overwhelmed  as  diflenters.     That  the 
majority  of  the  advocates  for  the  French  revolution 
were  not  fo,  was,  indeed,  fufficiently  known  to 
their  enemies.     They  were  well  known  to  be  pbi- 
lofophers  and  friends  of  humanity,  who  were  fu- 
perior  to  the  creed  of  any  feft,  and  indifferent  to 
the  dogmas  of  any  popular  faith.     But  it  fuited 
the  purpofe  of  their   profligate  adverfaries  to  con- 
found ihem  with  diffenters,  and  to  animate  againft 
them  the  fury  of  prejudices  which  they  themfelves 
dcfpifed. 

The  diffufion  of  thefe  invedives  produced  thofc 
obvious  and  inevitable  effefts  which  it  may  require 
fomething  more  than  candour  to  fuppofe  not  fore- 
feen  and  defired.  A  banditti^  who  had  been  previoufly 
ftimulated,  as  they  have  fince  been  excufed  and 
panegyrized  by  incendiary  libellifts,  wreaked  their 
vengeance  on  a  philosopher,   illuftrious  by  his 

talents  and  his  writings,  venerable  for  the  fpoilef^ 
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f  his  life^  and  amiable  for  the  unoffending  Mr.Mack« 

:y  of  his  manners.    The  excefles  of  this  .  ***"     .  I 

churchmen  and  loyaUJis  are  to  be  poorly  ex- 

3y  the  few  mifguided  vidlims  who  arc  fa- 

to  the  vengeance  of  the  law. 

ire,  however,  only  concerned  in  thcfe  fadts, 

are  evidence  from  our  enemies  of  the  pro- 

)rogrefs  of  freedom.     The  probability  of 

ogrefs  they  all  confpire   to  prove.     The 

if  the  pope,  and   the  pamphlets  of  Mr. 

,  the  edids  of  the  Spanifli  court,  and  the 

es  of  the  Spanifli  inquiiition,  the  Birming- 

Dters,  and  the  Oxford  graduates,  equally  | 

to  Liberty  the  involuntary  homage  of  tbeiip  I 
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Aft.  G.  ROUS. 

Lttm  to    TPVTS ABILITIES  and  profcriptions  of  partidi 
Hon.  '^d!    -L/  bodies  of  men,  as  thefe  never  can  be  ik 
Surii        punifhment  of  a  crime,  muft  ever  be  unjuft  to  At 
^  "  ¥     ^  individual;  muft  provoke  his  hatred  of  the  ptnw 
that  inflids  the  injury;    muft   in  the  prevailiog 
party  nourifti  a  fpirit  of  tyranny,  for  ever  gro«^ 
by  indulgence ;  and  muft  therefore  have  a  ncoet 
fary  tendency  to  deftroy  the  peace  and  order  cf 
fociety.     Were  the  conftitution  of  any  ftatc  fo  k 
perfeded,  that  legiflation  (hould  always  proccrf 
on  general  principles  of  equal  juftice,  the  lawswl 
in  fuch  ftate  be  regarded,  not  as  a  bunhen,  buti 
.     benefit ;  not  a  weapon  of  hoftility  and  outragCi 
but  as  a  cementing  benevolent  principle  uniting d 
hearts  in  their  defence.     Each  man  will  feel  an  ia- 
tereft  in  the  obedience  of  others,  and  no  individual 
will  henceforth  violate  the  laws  without  peribnil 
difgrace,  and  provoking  thejuft  indignation  of  all, 
An  intelligent  mind,  abftraftcd  from  the  hiftorj 
of  human  follies  and  human  crimes,  would  dif 
cover  in  religion  a  new  fecurity  for  this  reign  0 
univerfal  peace.     The  firft  idea  prefented,  mul 
be  an  awful  impreffion  of  the  power  and  wifdomo 
the  Great  Author  of  all-created  being.    A  contem 
plation  of   his  works  muft  develop  the  bcncvo 
lence   with   which   they   were  framed;   and  ih 
general  laws  of  the  phyfical  and  moral  world  mul 
teach  that  all  are  equal  in  his  fight.     Of  the  na 
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rights  whid^  God  has  given  to  man^  the  moft  ht.  R(ni«, 
'  is  the  freedom  of  his  own  mind.  This  he 
t  renounce,  though  he  may  difguife  :  he 
t  abandon,  though  he  may  belie  his  confci* 
and  deceive  mankind.  Of  all  the  employ- 
in  which  the  powers  of  the  human  mind 
c  engaged,  t^e  worfhip  of  the  Divine  Being 
jliarly  that  in  which  hypocilfy  is  folly  added 
It — is  peculiarly  that  which  always  muft  be^ 
'xclufively  to  the  individual  As  it  regard^ 
nr  life,  it  can  affed  none  but  him.  As  it 
£11  y  affe£ts  the  affairs  of  this  life,  its  operation 
ds  folely  on  the  fincerity  with  which  it  forms 
eart  and  internal  habits  of  the  individual, 
devotions  be  (incere  and  rational,  he  can 
only  to  merit  the  favour  of  the  Deity  by  the 
irge  of  his  moral  duties  (o  his  fellow  crea- 
with  whom  he  is  deftined  to  aft.  Accord** 
we  find,  that  in  all  religions,  which  are  not 
fyftems  of  prieftcraft,  the  fundamental  prin- 
are  the  fame.  They  all  enjoin  the  perform- 
>f  the  fame  duties.  How  far  any  religion 
produce  a  rcUl  effeSij  muft  depend  on  the  fin- 
with  which  the  particular  religionift  humbles 
If  before  his  God.  The  utmoft  efforts  of 
i,  except  by  inftrudtion,  can  avail  nothing, 
ppily  for  mankind,  the  truths  which  concern 
ity  are  too  obvious  to  create  a  difference  of 
)n.  When,  indeed,  man  wanders  beyon4 
limits,  into  the  airy  regions  of  metaphyfical 
ty,  where  priefts  have  dogmatifed^  and  the 
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Mr.  Rous,  gaping  multitude  obeyed,  in  thinking  minds  opinions 
continually  diverge,  until  as  great  a  variety  prt- 
vails  in  the  fentiments  as  in  the  faces  of  mankind. 
Amidft  this  variety  the  wifh  of  the  individual  to 
render  his  fervice  mod  acceptable  to  the  Deity,  is 
a  fubjeft  on  which  a  philofopher  would  exped 
mutual  forbearance,  even  greater  than  in  the  moft 
abftraft  fpecularive   fcience.     //   exclujively  affeSs 
the  individual  worjhipper  alone,   and  the  moft  mm* 
bounded  exerclfe  cf  private  judgment  is  duty.     Yet, 
ftrange  as  it  may  feem  in  a  religion,  whofe  funda- 
mental principle  is  to  love  our  neighbour  as  our- 
felves,  and  whofe  author  has  explained  neigbkur 
fo  mean  man  without  diftinSlicn  of  nation j  oflanguage, 
cr  religion^  intolerance  of  unimportant  fpeculativc 
dogmas,  idle  modes  of  worfliip  and  of  faith,  have 
convulfed  every  chriftian  kingdom,  and  deluged 
the  earth  with  blood.    Its  ferocious  afped:,  indeed, 
has   foftencd,   as  reafon  and   knowledge  diffufcd 
their  influence ;  but  the  malignant  fpirit  yet  lurks 
in  tefts,  which  the  prevailing  temper  of  the  age 
forbids  the  magiftrate  to  execute — fufEcient,  how- 
ever, to  engender  difcord,  and  occafionally  deftroy 
the  houfes  of  our  fellow-citizens. 

That  fociety  can  have  no  poffible  intereft  in 
tefts,  this  fingle  confideration  demonftrates.  To 
ihofe  who  are  fo  unfortunate  as  not  to  compre- 
hend or  believe  the  relation  in  which  man,  as  a 
moral  being,  ftands  to  his  Creator,  all  tefts  are  vain. 
They  cannot  hefitate  to  fubfcribe  any  doo^mas,  or 
perform  any  ceremonies,  which  convenience  may 
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re.  Thofe,  on  the  other  hand,  whofc  minds  Mr.  Rous, 
a'fully  imprefled  with  this  great  truth,  find  in 
pinion  alone  all  the  JanSlicn  which  religion  can 
y  give  to  the  dijcharge  of  Jocial  duties*  To 
tefts  are  ufelefs.  But  are  tefts,  therefore, 
ent?  Their  hiftory  proves,  that  they  have 
lated  in  the  word  paflSons  of  the  human  heart, 
D  this  day  upheld  by  the  fame  fpiritj  and 
neceflary  effects  fpeak  them  fubverfive  of  the 
foundations  of  all  true  religion  and  virtue, 
tcft  act  originated  in  that  horror  of  popery 
1  pervaded  the  kingdom  in  the  reign  of 
es  the  fecond;  which  taught  our  anceftors 
prehend  a  general  maffacre  from  a  feeble 
imbued,  indeed,  wiih  a  foolifli  fuperftition, 
'ho  formed  not  one  hundredth  part  of  the 
1 ;  which  poifoned  the  very  fountains  of 
c  fecurity  by  falfe  plots  and  confpiracies, 
ering  harmlefs  citizens  under  the  mafk  and 
,  of  juftice ;  which  made  that  infamous  pcr- 
villain,  Titus  Gates,  a  penfioner  at  the  revo- 
i ;  which  depofucd  the  laft  remains  of  its 
*ul  influence  in  the  outrages  of  lord  George 
on's  mob,  deftroying  our  houfes,  and  vomic- 
uih  the  contents  of  our  prifons  on  the  peace- 
habitants  of  this  great  metropolis.  The  ad- 
and  equally  fcnlc-lcfs  yell  of  danger  to  the 
h  fiift  provoked  the  oppofite  paflion  by  the 
:utions  of  Laud,  aided  by  the  courts  of  high 
lillion  and  ftar-chamber ;  fupported  the  ab- 
lyranny  of  Charles  \   upheld  for  a  time  the 
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Mr^Roas.  jnort  foolifli  bigotry  and  grcatcfTiolcnccofhisbf*! 
ther;  made  a  faint  of  Sachcvcrel,  for  preaching  ik'j 
impious  and  contemptible  nonfenfe  of  paffive  obei 
dience  and  non-refiftance ;  and  at  length  difgi 
the  nation  in  the  eyes  of  enKghtened  Europe,  bf] 
exciting  an  illiterate  ignorant  mob  to  deftroy  del 
houfe  of  a  philofopher  who  is  an  honour  to  li' 
country,  of  a  man  whom  the  virtuous  muft  loycj^ 
and  to  involve  in  the  fame  ruin  many  worthy 
induftrious  citizens,  who  prefumed  to  wor(hip 
in  the  manner  they  deem  moft  acceptable  to 
divine  nature. 

One  party,  indeed,  diffenters  included,  th< 
difgraccdby  their  fanatic ifm,dircfted  their cl< 
againft  popery  to  a  noble  objeft,  the  advanc< 
of  the  civil  liberties,  and  confequent  happinefs 
mankind.   They  refifted  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuan^' 
were  the  aftive  friends  of  the  revolution,  fecurcd^ 
the  fucceffion    to   the  houfe  of  Brunfwick,  and 
preferved  the  crown  to  the  anceftors  of  his  p^^ 
fent  majefty.     Above  all,  thefe  men  firft  learnt  ta 
apply  their  reafonings  on  civil  to  religious  liberty  7 
and  have  amply  redeemed  their  pad  follies,  by  the 
juft  and  liberal  fentiments  they  now  maintain.    Off 
the  other  hand,  king-craft  and  prieft-craft  yet  con- 
tinue to  difgrace  their  adverfaries,  who,  in  their 
ridiculous  pretended  zeal  for  uniformity  of  doc- 
trine, which  hypocrites  alone  can  profefs,  lofe  fight 
of  all  their  duties,  and  harden  their  hearts  ao^ainft 
the  common  charities,  without  which  religion  is  a 
lie,  and  its  rites  a  folemn  mockery  of  their  God- 
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A  right  reverend  prelate  founds  the  trump  of  civil  Mr.  Rou«. 
difcord  ;  and  while  an  ignorant  multitude  purfue 
without  mercy,  and  plunder  without  remorfe,  pious 
faftors  from  their  pulpits  infult  the  juftice  of  their 
country  in  the  prefence  of  her  judges,  by  treating 
the  outrage  of  banditti  as  a  wholefome  fupplement 
to  her  laws. 
I,  who  can  laugh  at  Tome  dogmas  of  our  church, 
t  and  fubmit  to  her  difcipline,  may  venture  to  fug- 
ged, that  the  folly  of  this  profcriptive  fpirit  can  be 
equalled  only  by  its  guilt.  Why  (hould  the  churchy 
by  profaning  the  mod  folemn  rites  of  her  religion, 
to  qualify  an  excifeman,  expofe  herfelf  to  the  de* 
rifion  and  contempt  of  enemies,  whofe  numbers 
flic  cannot  diminifti  ?  Why  irritate,  why  ilimulate 
a  numerous  intelligent  body  of  diflenters  to  invefti- 
gtte  her  errors  and  expofe  her  defeds  ?  Can  a  dif^ 
feiter  poflibly  behold  the  laws  of  his  country  ex« 
duding  him  from  the  common  rights  of  citizenftiip, 
treating  the  acceptance  of  an  office  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  common  concern,  as  the  mod  atrocious 
oime,  to  be  puniQied  with  all  the  confequences  of 
outlawry ;  can  a  dilTenter  feel  fuch  outrage,  and 
not  abhor  the   unnatural,   the  abfurd  injuflice  ? 
There  is  a  fophiftry  in  our  paflions,  which  eafily 
perfuades  us  to  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  dedroy 
what  we  cannot  but  deled  and  abhor.     While, 
therefore,  ted  laws  fubfift,  all  who  diflent  from  the 
church  will  labour  its  overthrow.  Even  I,  a  church- 
man and  friend  to  edabliQiment,  do  not  hefitate  to 
lay,  if  the  clergy  will  combine  their  Jafety  with  injitJHce  to 
%  others^ 
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Mr.  Rous,  ii^^^f  let  eftablifhmcnts  perifli.  Eftablilbmttrf! 
are  ufefuhj  jufticc  is  necejfary  to  the  well-being  of 
focicty. 

So  abfurdly  do  fomc  men  reafon,  that  this  tem- 
per of  diflcnters  thus  provoked  and  irrildted  hzs  beefl 
urged  as  an  argument  for  upholding  the  caufe.  The 
clergy,  forgetting  the  precepts  of  the  meek  auihot 
of  their  religion,  claim  a  merit  in  ^bflaining  from 
more  adlive  perfecution,  take  praife  that  they  do  not 
re-light  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  and,  with  the  language 
of  charity  in  their  mouths,  but  with  the  moft  un- 
chriftian  rancour  in  their  hearts,  reprefent  profcrip- 
tion  from  the  common  rights  of  citizenQiip  ds  nd 
injury.  They  alFeft  to  juftify  injuftice :  and  ia 
their  turn  to  complain,  that  tbeir  indulgence  to  tender 
confciences  is  ill  received,  and  that  thofe  who  are 
not  contented  with  their permiffion  to  live  unmolefted 
in  our  common  country,  prove  themfelves  unwor- 
thy the  rights  of  citizens.  In  private  life,  were  an 
individual  to  hold  the  fame  language,  were  bete/ 
fay  to  his  equal,  "  I  do  you  no  injury;  I  have: 
"  neither  murdered  your  father,  nor  robbed  your 
*'  houfe ;  I  have  only  turned  you  out  of  evcrjr 
*^  public  meeting  in  the  parifli ;"  were  he  ab- 
furdly to  juftify  his  violence,  by  alleging  the 
manifeft  anger  and  refentment  of  his  adverfary,  a 
dark  room  and  ftrait  waiftcoat  would  be  the  folc 
reply  to  fuch  ridiculous  madnefs.  Yet  tbe  ab- 
furdity  of  our  prefent  teft  laws  is  fomewhat  greater. 
While  they  irritate  and  provoke  the  diflentcrs  by 
an  cxclufion  from  all  offices  of  honour  or  pro&^ 
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:Kcy  admit  them  as  eledors,  admit  them  even  tc  Mr.  Rous. 
It  in  both  houfes  of  parliament^  where  alone  their 
refcntment  can  attempt  a  change. 

The  real  motive  for  preferving  thefe  laws  is  not 
1  regard  for  the  interefts  of  fociety,  yet  lefs  for  the 
interefts  of  religion  ;  nor  is  the  motive  to  be  found 
in  a  zeal  for  the  eftabliOiments  of  our  church. 
Some  edabliOiment  may  red  on  the  broad  bafis  of 
public  utility.  A  precarious  provifion  for  the 
clergy,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  degrade  religion 
in  the  perfons  of  its  minifters ;  lefSy  indeed ^  than  a 
ferverfion  of  Us  precepts  y  or  a  frcfanation  of  Us  rites. 
The  clergy  of  the  national  religion  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  placed  in  a  fituation,  whenever  they 
deferve,  to  command  refped.  It  were,  perhaps, 
difficult  to  reconcile  to  enlightened  reafon  all  the 
arrangements  of  our  national  church  :  but  poffef- 
fion  is  title,  which  none  can  impeach,  who  cannot 
demonftrate  advantages  more  than  fufficient  to 
compenfate  the  neccfFary  evils  of  a  change.  If 
tcfl  laws  degrade  religion  by  a  proftitution  of  its 
rites,  deilroy  it  by  a  fubverfion  of  its  precepts,  and 
endanger  the  church  edablifhment  without  a 
rational  motive,  what  can  fupport  them  ?  Accord- 
ing to  bifliop  Warburton,  the  eftabliflied  church 
in  any  country  is  the  natural,  a!fy  of  the  civil 
government ;  and  "  the  great  preliminary  or  fun- 
**  damental  article  of  alliance  is  this :  that  the 
"  church  Jhall  apply  all  its  influence  in  the  fervice  of 
**  the  fiat Cy  and  the  (late  (hall  fupport  and  proteft 
"  the  church/*   According  to  this  notable  fyftcm, 
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jiir.  Roue,  all  governments  are  a  confpiracy  of  profligate  ftatct 
men  and  corrupt  priefts  againft  the  common  rights 
of  mankind.  Of  fuch  a  fyftem  teft  laws  are  a  mod 
lifeful  part :  they  enable  priefts  and  ftatefmen  w 
inflame  the  minds  of  men  againft  each  other  by 
groundlefs  diftinftions — the  very  terms  of  which 
the  multitude  cannot  comprehend — to  preclude  all 
union  from  a  fenfe  of  common  intereft ;  and  thus 
advance  the  profit  of  a  few  on  the  plunder  and 
oppreflion  of  the  many.  But  the  fun  of  freedom 
has  rifen  on  the  world  to  difpel  thcfe  clouds  of 
ignorance.  The  nation  will  unite  in  a  common 
caufe ;  and  if  fuch  confpirators  (hall  then  remain, 
their  falfehood,  hypocrify,  and  fraud  will  incur 
the  fcorn  and  deteftation  of  mankind. 

The  principle  of  juftice,  extending  its  equal 
proteftion  to  every  member  of  the  community, 
fpeaks  the  plain  language  of  univerfal  peace.  To 
confider  public  inflitutions  as  deriving  all  their 
claim  to  fupport  from  their  public  utility,  has  a nc- 
ceflary  tendency  to  unite  all  men  in  the  caufe  of  juft 
government.  Yet  for  maintaining  thefe  doSrines 
have  I  been  ftigmatifed  as  wiftiing  to  become  the 
leader  of  a  mob*  With  thofe  who  camot  reaJoHi  I 
appeal  to  my  paft  conduft.  In  the  year  1 780  it 
was  my  lot  to  fit  in  parliament  when  lord  George 
Gordon  aflTembled  his  myrmidons*  Generally 
voting  againft  government,  then  engaged  in  the 
American  war,  I  had  no  particular  call  of  duty  to 
be  forward  in  its  defence ;  yet  for  my  adkivity  in 
refitting  that  banditti,  aflembled  in  the  lobby  to 
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iv/e  the  hoiife  of  commons,  I  had  the  honour  to  Mr.  Roui. 
DC  included  in  the  Hime  proLription  with  fir  George 
5aville ;  and  my  humble  habitation  would  probably 
lave  fliared  the  fate  of  his,  had  not  the  Irilh  ilu- 
lents  of  the  law,  perfcd  ftrangers  to  me,  with  a 
generous  fpirit  charaftcridic  of  ihe  nation,  ofTered 
heir  protedion.  Our  mcafures  for  refinance,  at 
irft  derided,  taught  others  to  confult  their  own 
afety ;  and  we  were  foon  invited  to  concur  in  a 
:ommon  defence. 

The  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  muft 
rver  be  friends  of  order.  Their  fole  power  is  the 
voice  of  truth,  which  can  be  heard  only  in  a  calm. 
The  temple  of  their  worlhip  can  alone  arife  from 
the  fober  reafon  of  mankind,  direded  by  a  fenfe  of 
common  intercft.  Government,  on  ihe  contrary, 
love  an  occafonal  riot,  which,  with  the  aflirtancc 
of  the  military,  is  eafily  fupprefled  :  in  the  mean 
lime  it  alarms  the  votaries  of  a  fordid  luxury; 
makes  them  crouch  for  protection ;  and  teaches 
them  patiently  to  endure  evils  impofed  by  the  hand 
of  power.  Accordingly,  for  more  thin  a  month 
preceding  the  14th  of  July,  all  the  daily  prints  in 
the  intereft  of  the  treafury  laboured  to  excite  a 
tumult  :  yet  in  the  numerous  places  wliere  the 
French  revolution  was  celebrated,  among  its 
friends  thus  irritated  and  in  ulted,  not  a  fymptom  of 
ill  will  to  any  human  being  has  nppcareJ.  In  Bir- 
mingham, on  the  other  hand,  the  fenrckfs  yell  of 
danger  to  the  church  refoundcd  ;  ai.d  an  ignorant 
multitude  were  taught  to  difplay  their  zeal  fjraraeek 
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Mr.  Rouf .  and  koly  religion,  by  conflagrations  raifed  in  ditf 
boufes  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Even  after  tbis 
event,  doubtUJs  Jome  breach  of  order ^  govemmect 
bave  abounded  in  tendemefs  and  mercy.  To  lei 
loofe  the  rigours  of  juftice^  might  have  becfn  a  crod 
facrifice  of  their  friends. 

When  reafoning  men  behold  thefe  things,  they 
are  more  firmly  convinced,  that  a  fenfe  of  uni- 
verfal  juftice  can  alone  eftablifh  permanent  (vdcr 
and  peace^that  a  rigid  adherence  to  general  prin- 
ciples in  legiflation  can  alone  fecure  imperfed  be- 
ings from  the  fedudion  of  prejudice  orpaffioo; 
and  thence  infer  the  wifdom  of  France  in  this  fo* 
lemn  declaration  of  right,  that  the  law  Ihould 
**  be  the  fame  to  all,  whether  it  protefts  or  punifhes; 
^^  and  all  being  equal  in  its  fight,  are  equally  eli- 
^^  gible  to  all  honours,  places,  and  employments, 
*^  according  to  their  different  abilities,  without  any 
**  other  diftindkion  than  that  created  by  their  vir* 
**  tues  and  talents." 
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Mn.     P   4    I   N   E. 

i  ^R.  Burke's  book  is  all  mifcellany.  His  ^^^^ 
iVJL  intention  w^s  to  make  an  attack  on  the 
'"rcnch  revolution ;  but  inftead  of  proceeding  with 
A  orderly  arrangement,  he  has  ftormed  it  with  a 
nob  of  ideas^  tumbling  over  and  deftroying  one 
ipother. 

But  this  confufion  and  contradidion  in  Mr. 
hirke's  book  is  eafily  accounted  for. — When  a 
nan  in  a  long  caufe  attempts  to  fteer  his  courfe 
>y  any  thing  elfe  than  fome  polar  truth  or  principle, 
le  is  fure  to  be  loft.  It  is  beyond  the  compafs  of 
us  capacity  to  keep  all  the  parts  of  an  argument 
X>getber,  and  make  them  unite  in  one  ilTue,  by 
iny  other  means  than  having  this  guide  always  in 
?iew.  Neither  memory  nor  invention  will  fup- 
ply  the  want  of  it.  The  former  faib  him>  and  the 
latter  betrays  him. 

Notwithftanding  the  nonfenfe  (for  it  deferves 
no  better  name)  that  Mr.  Burke  has  aflcrted  about 
hereditary  rights  and  hereditary  fucceffion,  and 
that  a  nation  has  not  a  right  to  form  a  govern* 
ment  for  itfelf,  it  happened  to  fall  in  bis  way  to 
give  fome  account  of  what  government  is.  *'  Go- 
<<  vemment^  fays  he,  is  a  (ontrivanct  of  human  wi^^ 
f «  dom:' 

Admitting  that  government  is  a  contrivance  of 
lnunaa  vif4m^  it  muft  neceflkrily  follow,  that 
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Mr.  Paine,  hereditary  fucceflion,    and  hereditary  rights  (as 
they  are  called ),  can  make  no  part  of  it,  becaufc 
it  is  impoffible  to  make  wifdom  hereditary ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  that  cannot   be  a  wife  con- 
trivance,   which    in    its   operation     may   commit 
the  government  of  a  nation  to  the  wifdom  of  an 
idiot.     The  ground  which  Mr.  Burke   now  takes 
is  fatal  to  every  part  of  his  caufe.     The  argument 
changes  from  hereditary  rights  to  hereditary  wif- 
dom ;    and  the   queftion  is,    Who    is  the  wifcft 
man  ?   He  muft  now  fliew  that  every  one  in  the 
line  of  hereditary  fucceflion  was  a  Solomon,  or  his 
title  is  not  good  to  be  a  king. — What  a  ftrokc  has 
Mr.  Burke  now  made !    To  ufe  a  failor's  phrafc, 
he  \a^Jwabbed  the  decky  and  fcarcely  left  a  name 
legible  in  the  lift  of  kings ;  and  he  has  mowed 
down  and   thinned  the   houfe   of  peers,  with  i 
fcyihe  as  formidable  as  death  and  time. 

But  Mr.  Buike  appears  to  have  been  aware  of 
this  retort,  and  he  has  taken  care  to  guard  againft 
ir,  by  making  government  to  be  not  onlya«/r- 
trivance  ^i  hu.ran  wifdom,  but  a  mcmopcly  of  m(' 
dotn.  He  puts  the  nation  as  fools  on  one  fide, 
and  [ihces  hib  government  of  wifdom,  all  wife-men 
of  Gotliam,  on  the  other  lide;  and  he  then  pro- 
claims, and  fays,  that  **  Men  have  a  RIGHT 
^*  ihaf  tbtir  wants  Jhould  be  provided  fcr  by  thii 
**  wijdim.''  Having  thus  made  proclamation, 
he  next  proceeds  to  explain  to  them  what  their 
wants  are,  and  alfo  what  their  rights  are.  In 
this  he  has  facceeded  dextroufly^  for  he  makes 
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tbeir  wants  to  be  a  want  of  wifdom ;  but  as  this  is  Mr.  Pai^, 
bu  cold  comfort^  he  then  informs  them,  that 
they  have  a  rights  not  to  any  of  the  wifdom,  but 
to  be  governed  by  it :  and  in  order  to  imprefs 
them  with  a  folemn  reverence  for  this  monopoly- 
government  of  wifdom,  and  of  its  vaft  capacity  for 
all  purpofes,  poffible  or  impoffible,  right  or  wrong, 
he  proceeds,  with  aftrological  myfterious  import- 
ance, to  tell  to  them  its  powers,  in  thefe  words — ? 
♦*  The  rights  of  men  in  government  are  their  ad- 
**  vantages ;  and  thefe  are  often  in  balances  be- 
*^  tween  differences  of  good,  and  in  compromifes 
*'  fometimes  between  good  and  evil^  and  fometimes 
**  between  evil  and  evil.  Political  reafon  is  a  com^ 
^*  puting  principle  ;  adding — fubtrafting — multi- 
♦*  plying — and  dividing,  morally,  and  not  meta- 
^*  phyfically  or  mathematically,  true  moral  de-, 
*'  monftrations." 

As  the  wondering  audience  whom  Mr.  Burke 
fuppofes  himfelf  talking  to,  may  not  underfland 
all  this  learned  jargon,  I  will  undertake  to  be  its 
interpreter.  The  meaning  then,  good  people,  of 
all  this  is,  That  government  is  governed  by  no  principle 
whatever ;  that  it  can  make  evil  good,  or  good  evil^ 
jf^  as  it  pleafes.  In  Jljort^  that  government  is  arbi^ 
(rary  power. 

But  there  are  fomc  things  which  Mr.  Burke  has 
forgotten.  Firjl^  He  has  not  fhewn  where  the 
wifdom  originally  came  from :  and  Jecondly,  he 
has  not  (hewn  by  what  authority  it  firll  began  to 
aft.    In  the  manner  he  introduces  the  mc^tter,  it 
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Mr.Pamc,  IS  either  government  ftealjng  wifdom,  or  wifdam 
ftealing  government.  It  is  without  an  origioi 
and  its  powers  without  authority.  In  fhortj  it  is 
ufurpation. 

Whether  it  be  from  a  fenfe  of  (hame,  or  from 
a  confcicufnefs  of  fome  radical  defedt  in  a  govern- 
ment ncceffary  to  be  kept  out  of  fight,  or  from 
both,  or  from  any  other  caufe,  I  undertake  not 
to  determine;  but  fo  it  is,  that  a  monarchical 
reafoner  never  traces  government  to  its  fource,  or 
from  its  fource.  It  is  one  of  \\it  JhibboUtbs  by  which 
he  may  be  known.  A  thoufand  years  hence,  thofc 
who  (hall  live  in  America,  or  in  France,  will  look 
back  with  contemplative  pride  on  the  origin  of 
their  governments,  and  fay,  This  was  the  work  (f 
our  glorious  amejlors ! — But  what  can  a  monarchic 
cal  talker  fay?  What  has  he  to  exult  in?  Alas! 
he  has  nothing.  A  certain  fomething  forbids  him 
to  look  hack  to  a  beginning,  left  fome  robber  or 
fome  Robin  Hood  Ihould  rife  from  the  long  ob- 
fcurity  of  time,  and  fay,  /  am  the  origin!  Hard 
as  Mr.  Burke  laboured  the  regency  bill  and  here- 
ditary fucceflion  two  years  ago,  and  as  much  as 
he  dived  for  precedents,  he  ftill  had  not  boldnefs 
enough  to  bring  up  William  of  Normandy,  and 
fay,  T'here  is  the  head  of  the  lijl  I  there  is  the  fountain 
cf  honour !  the  fon  of  a  proftitute,  and  the  plun- 
derer of  the  Englifh  nation. 

The  opinions  of  men  with  refpeft  to  govern- 
ment, are  changing  faft  in  all  countries.  The 
revolutions  of  America  and  France  have  thrown 
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f  beam  of  light  over  the  world,  which  reaches 
jinto  man.  The  enormous  expence  of  govern- 
talents  has  provoked  people  to  tixink,  by  making 
i^em  feel;  and  when  once  the  veil  begins  to  rend, 
B  admits  not  of  repair.  Ignorance  is  of  a  peculiar 
iiuture :  once  difpelled,  and  it  is  impoQible  to  re- 
^b|i(h  it.  It  is  not  originally  a  thing  of  itfelf, 
\\im  is  only  the  abfence  of  knowledge ;  and  though 
Ipan  may  be  kept  ignorant,  he  cannot  be  made  ig« 
norant.  The  mind,  in  difcovering  truth,  adts  in 
die  lame  manner  a3  it  a£ts  through  the  eye  in  dif- 
ODVcring  objedts  ^  when  once  any  objed  has  been 
(ben,  it  is  impoflfible  to  put  the  mind  back  to  the 
lame  condition  it  was  in  before  it  faw  it.  Thofe 
nrho  talk  of  a  counter  revolution  in  France,  (hew 
bow  little  they  underftand  of  man.  There  does 
doc  exift,  in  the  compafs  of  language,  an  arrange* 
i|ient  of  words  to  exprefs  fo  much  as  the  means 
f^  efieding  a  counter  revolution.  The  means 
QDuft  be  an  obliteration  of  knowledge ;  and  it  ha$ 
E^ver  yet  been  jiifcovered,  how  to  make  man  «;i- 
br^w  his  knowledge,  or  unthink  his  thoughts. 

Mr.  Burke  is  labouring  in  vain  to  (lop  the  pro- 
greis  of  knowledge ;  and  it  comes  with  the  worfe 
grace  from  him,  as  there  is  a  certain  tranfadion 
known  in  the  city,  which  renders  him  fufpedted  of 
being  a  penfioner  in  a  fidliiious  name.  This  may 
account  for  fome  ftrange  dodrine  he  has  advanced 
in  his  book,  which,  though  he  points  it  at  the  re- 
yolution  fociety,  is  cffedtually  dirpfted  againfl  the 
who)c  nation. 
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Mr.Pamc.  "  The  king  of  England/*  fays  he,  <*  holds  iii 
"  crown  (for  it  does  not  belong  to  the  nation, 
"  according  to  Mr.  Burke)  in  contempt  of  the 
"  choice  of  the  revolution  fociety,  who  have  not 
•*  a  fingle  vote  for  a  king  among  them,  cither 
*'  individually  or  celleStively-j  and  his  majcfty's heirs, 
**  each  in  their  time  and  order,  will  come  to  the 
^*  crown  with  the  fame  contempt  of  their  choice 
•*  with  which  his  majefty  has  fucceeded  to  that 
**  which  he  now  wears." 

As  to  who  is  king  in  England  or  Wfewhcrc,  or 
whether  there  is  ajiy  king  at  all,  or  whether  the 
people  choofe  a  Cherokee  chief,  or  a  Heffiaa 
huffar  for  a  king,  is  not  a  matter  that  I  trouble 
myfelf  about,  be  that  to  themfelves ;  but  witl^ 
refpeft  to  the  doftrine,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
1  ights  of  men  and  nations,  it  is  as  abominable  as 
any  thing  ever  uttered  in  the  moft  enflaved  country 
\inder  heaven.  Whether  it  founds  worfe  to  my  ] 
ear,  by  not  being  accuftomed  to  hear  fuch  det 
potifm,  than  it  does  to  the  ear  of  another  pcr- 
fon,  1  am  nor  fo  well  a  judge  of;  but  of  itsabo*' 
minable  principle  I  am  at  no  lofs  to  judge. 

It  is  not  the  revolution  fociety  that  Mr.  Burke 
means :  it  is  the  nation,  as  well  in  its  origind 
as  in  its  reprefcntathe  charafter;  and  he  has  taken 
care  to  make  himfelf  underftood,  by  faying,  ihf. 
they  have  not  a  vote  either  colleSlively  or  M- 
vidually.  The  revolution  fociety  is  compofed  of 
citizens  of  all  denominations,  and  of  members 
©f  both  the   houfes  of  parliament;    and  confe- 
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•  qucntly,  if  there  is  not  a  right  to  a  vote  in  any  of  Mr.  PabcJ 
the  charaftcrs,  there  can  be  no  right  to  any  either 
in  the  nation  or  in  its  parliament.     This  oug&t 

t  to  be  a  caution  to  every  country,  how  it  imports 
;  foreign  families  to  be  kings.  It  is  fomewhat 
i  curious  to  obferve,  that  although  the  people  of 
J  England  have  been  in  the  habit  of  talking  about 
?  kings,  it  is  always  a  foreign  houfe  of  kings;  hating 
foreigners,  yet  governed  by  them.     It  is  now  the 

•  houfe  of  Brunfwick,  one  of  the  petty  tribes  of 
Germany. 

It  has  hitherto  been  the  praftice  of  the  Englifli  , 
parliaments  to  regulate  what  was  called  the  fuc- 
ceffion  (taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  nation 
then  continued  to  accord  to  the  form  of  annexing 
A  monarchical  branch  to  its  government;  for 
without  this,  the  parliament  could  not  have  had 
authority  to  have  fent  either  to  Holland  or  to 
Hanover,  or  to  impofe  a  king  upon  the  nation 
againfl  its  will).  And  this  muft  be  the  utmoft 
Kmit  to  which  parliament  can  go  upon  the  cafe; 
but  the  right  of  the  nation  goes  to  the  wbc/e  cafe, 
becaufe  it  has  the  right  of  changing  its  zvhole  form 
of  government.  The  right  of  a  parliament  is  only 
a  right  in  truft,  a  right  by  delegation,  and  that 
but  from  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  nation ;  and 
one  of  its  houfes  has  not  even  this.  But  the 
light  of  the  nation  is  an  original  right,  as  uni- 
verfal  as  taxation.  The  nation  is  the  paymafter 
of  every  thing,  and  every  thing  mul^  conform  to 
its  geHersd  will. 

I  remember 
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ifr.PaiBc.  I  remember  taking  notice  of  a  fpecch  in  what 
is  called  the  Englifli  houfe  of  peers,  by  the  thca 
^s^rl  of  Shelburne^  and  I  think  it  was  at  the  time 
he  was  minifler,  which  is  applicable  to  this  cafe. 
I  do  not  dircftly  charge  rpy  memory  with  every 
particular ;  but  the  >\ords  and  the  purport,  as 
pearly  as  I  remember,  were  thefe  :  That  the  form  ^ 
a  government  was  a  matter  wholly  at  the  will  of  a 
nation  at  all  times:  thc^t  if  it  cboje  a  monarchical  fom^ 
it  had  a  right  to  have  it  Jo  j  and  if  it  afterwards 
chofe  to  be  a  republic ,  it  had  a  right  to  he  a  repuiSc^ 
and  to  fay  to  a  king^  l^e  hqve  no  longer  arff  oc^afim 
for  you. 

When  Mr.  Burke  fays  that  **  his  majefty's  heirs 
*^  and  fucceflbrs,  each  in  their  time  and  order, 
*^  will  come  to  the  crown  with  the  fame  contempt 
*'  of  their  choice  with  which  his  majefty  has  fuc- 
**  ceed^d  to  that  he  wears,**  it  is  faying  too  much 
even  to  the  humbled  individual  in  the  country; 
part  of  whofe  d^ily  labour  goes  towards  making 
up  the  million  fterling  a.  year,  which  the  country 
gives  the  perfon  it  ftyles  a  king.  Gove^nmept  with 
infolence,  is  defpotifm ;  but  when  contempt  is 
added,  it  becomes  worfc ;  and  to  pay  for  con- 
tempt, is  the  excefs  of  flavery.  This  fpecies  of 
government  comes  from  Germany ;  and  reminds 
me  of  what  one  of  the  Brunfwick  foldiers  told  me, 
who  was  t4ken  prifoner  by  the  Americans  in  the 
late  war :  "  Ah  !'*  faid  he,  "  America  is  a  fine 
<^  free  country,  it  is  worth  the  people's  fighting 
y  fgri  I  know  the  difference  by  knowing  my  own; 
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'*  10  my  country,  if  the  prince  fay,  Eat  ftraw,  we  Mr.taf 
'*  eat  draw."— God  help  that  country,  thought  I,   ^^     ^ 
be  it  England  or  elfewhere,  whofe  liberties  are  to 
be  protefted  by  German  principles  of  government 
ind  princes  of  Brunfwick  ! 

As  Mr.  Burke  fometimes  fpeaks  of  Eilgland, 
fometimes  of  France,  and  fometimes  of  the  world, 
and  of  government  in  general,  it  is  difHcuk  to 
anfwer  his  book  without  apparently  meeting  him 
on  the  fame  ground.  Although  principles  of  go- 
vernment are  general  fubjefts,  it  is  next  to  im- 
poflible  in  many  cafes  to  feparate  them  from  the 
idea  of  place  arid  circumflance ;  and  the  more  (b 
when  circumftances  are  put  for  Jirguments,  which 
is  frequently  the  cafe  with  Mr.  Burke. 

In  the  former  part  of  his  book,  addrelfing  him-* 
felf  to  the  people  of  France,  he  fays,  ^  No  ex- 
"  perience  has  taught  us  (meaning  the  Englilh), 
•*  that  in  any  other  courfe  or  method  than  that  of 
•*  an  hereditary  crowtiy  can  our  liberties  be  regu- 
'*  larly  perpetuated  and  preferved  facred  as  our 
^*  hereditary  rights  I  afk  Mr.  Burke,  who  is  to 
take  ihem  away?  M.  de  la  Fayette,  in  fpeaking  to 
France,  fays,  "  For  a  naticn  to  be  free  y  it  isfufficient 
**  that  Jhe  wills  it.''  But  Mr.  Burke  reprefents 
England  as  wanting  capacity  to  take  care  of  iifelf  j 
and  that  its  liberties  mud  be  taken  care  of  by  a 
king  holding  it  in  "  contempt.'"  If  England  is 
funk  to  this,  it  is  preparing  itfelf  to  eat  ftraw,  as 
In  Hanover  or  in  Brunfwick.  But  befidcs  the 
folly  of  the  declaration,  it  happens  that  the  fads 
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itr.PaiDc.  are  all  ^ainft  Mr.  Burke.  It  was  by  the  govcriii 
ment  teing  hereditary,  that  the  liberties  of  the  pcoi 
pie  were  endangered.  Charles  the  firft,  and  Jamd 
.the  fecond,  are  inftances  of  this  truth ;  yet  neither 
of  them  went  fo  far  as  to  hold  the  nation  in  con- 
tempt. 

As  it  is  fometimes  of  advantage  to  the  people  of 
one  country  to  hear  what  thofe  of  other  counoics 
have  to  fay  refpefting  it,  it  is  poffible  that  the 
people  of  France  may  learn  fomething  from  Mr, 
Burke's  book,  and  that  the  people  of  England 
may  alfo  learn  fomething  from  the  anfwers  it  will 
occafion.  When  nations  fall  out  about  freedom, 
a  wide  field  of  debate  is  opened.  The  argument 
commences  with  the  rights  of  war,  without  io 
evils ;  and  as  knowledge  is  the  objedt  contended 
for,  the  party  that  fuftains  the  defeat  obtains  the 
prize. 

Mr.  Burke  talks  about  what  he  calls  an  here- 
ditary crown,  as  if  it  were  fome  produdion  of 
nature;  or  as  if,  like  time,  it  had  a  power  to 
operate  not  only  independent,  but  in  fpite  of  man; 
or  as  if  It  were  a  thing  or  a  fubjeft  univerfally  con- 
fented  to.  Alas  !  it  has  none  of  thofe  properties, 
but  is  the  reverfe  of  them  all.  It  is  a  thing  in 
imagination,  the  propriety  of  which  is  more  than 
doubted,  and  the  legality  of  which  in  a  few  year! 
will  be  denied. 

But,  to  arrange  this  matter  in  a  clearer  view 
.than  what  general  expreflions  can  convey,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  ftate  the  diftind  heads  under  whidi 

(what 


^wliat  IS  called)  an  hereditary  crown,  of,  more  Mr.Paiiw* 
jroperly  fpeaking,  an  hereditary  fucceffion  to  the 
;overnmentof  a  nation,  can  beconfidercd;  which 


Firft,  The  right  of  a  particular  family  to  efta- 
>li(h  itfelf- 

Secondly,  The  right  of  a  nation  to  eftablifli  a 
Mfticular  family. 

With  refpeft  to  the  fij-Ji  of  thefe  heads,  that  of 
i  family  eftablifliing  itfelf  with  hereditary  powers 
>D  its  own  authority,  and  independent  of  the  con- 
sent of  a  nation,  all  men  will  concur  in  calling  it 
icfpotifm ;  and  it  would  be  trefpaflSng  on  their 
anderilanding  to  attempt  to  prove  it. 

But  the /^^<7;ii  head,  that  of  a  nation  eftabliOi- 
ing  a  particular  family  with  hereditary  powers^  it 
does  not  prefent  itfelf  as  defpotifm  on  the  firft  re- 
Be&ion ;  but  if  men  will  permit  a  fecond  refleftion 
to  take  place,  and  carry  that  refledion  forward  but 
one  remove  out  of  their  own  perfons  to  that  of  their 
pfispring,  they  will  then  fee  that  hereditary  fuccef- 
fion becomes  in  its  confequences  the  fame  def- 
|X)tifm  to  others,  which  they  reprobated  for  them- 
Iclves.  It  operates  to  preclude  the  confent  of  the 
lucceeding  generation,  and  the  preclufion  of  con- 
^Qt  is  defpotifm.  When  the  perfon  who  at  any 
lime  fliall  be  in  pofleflion  of  a  government,  or 
tbofe  who  ftand  in  fuccedion  to  him,  (hall  fay  to  a 
nation,  1  hold  this  power  in  *'  contempt"  of  you, 
it  fignifies  not  on  what  authority  he  pretends  td 
lay  it.     It  is  no  relief,  but  an  aggravation  to  a 
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parent ;  and  as  that  which  heightens  the  crimi-  1^ 
Aality  of  an  aft  cannot  be  produced  to  prove  tU 
legality  of  it,  hereditary  fucceflion  cannot  be  cfa- 
bli(hed  as  a  legal  thing. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  moi^e  perfcft  decifion  on 
this  headi  it  will  be  proper  to  conlider  the  gcn^ 
ration  which  undertakes  to  eflablilh  a  family  wih 
bertditarj  powersy  apart  and  feparate  from  the 
generations  which  are  to  follow  ;  and  alfo  to  con- 
'  fidcr  the  charafter  in  which  the  frjl  generation 
adts  with  refpeft  to  fucceeding  generations. 

The  generation  which  firfl  feledls  a  perfon,  and 
J)iits  him  at  the  head  of  its  government,  either  with 
the  title  of  king,  or  any  other  diftinftion,  afts  its 
ewn  choice  J  be  it  wife  or  foolifti,  as  a  free  agent  for 
itfelf.     The  perfon  fo  fet  up  is  not  hereditar}',  but 
felefted  and  appointed ;  and  the  generation  who 
fets  him  up,  does  not  live  under  an  hereditary  go- 
vernment, but  under  a   government  of  its  own 
choice  and  eftablifhment.     Were  the  generation 
who  fcts  him  up,  and  the  pcrfon  fo  fet  up,  to  live 
for  ever,  it  never  could  become  hereditary  fucccf- 
fion;  and  of  confequence  hereditary  fucceffion  can 
only  follow  on  the  death  of  the  firfl  parties. 

As  therefore  hereditary  fucceflion  is  out  of  the 
queftion  with  refpeft,  to  the  Jirjl  generation,  we 
have  now  to  confider  the  charader  in  which  that 
generation  afts  with  refpeft  to  the  commencing 
generation,  and  to  all  fucceeding  ones. 

It  affumes  a  charafter,  to  which  it  has  neithcr 
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ight  nor  title.  It  changes  itfelf  from  a  kgt/latof  Mr.  Paine. 
:o  a  tefiatoTy  and  affefts  to  make  its  will,  which  is 
to  have  operation  after  the  demife  of  the'  makers, 
to  bequeath  the  government;  and  it  not  only 
ittempts  to  bequeath^  but  to  efliablifh  on  the  fuc* 
ceeding  generation,  a  new  and  different  form  of 
government,  under  which  itfelf  lived.  Itfelf,  as  is 
dready  obferved,  lived  not  under  an  hereditary 
government,  but  under  a  government  of  its  own 
choice  and  eftablUhment;  and  it  now  attempts,  by. 
virtue  of  a  will  and  teftament  (and  which  it  has 
not  authority  to  make),  to  take^^rom  the  com« 
mencing  generation,  and  all  future  ones,  the  rights 
and  free  agency  by  which  itfelf  afted. 

But,  exclufive  of  the  right  which  any  generation 
has  to  aft  colledively  as  a  teftator,  the  objefts  to 
which  it  applies  itfelf  in  this  cafe,  are  not  within 
the  compafs  of  any  Uw,  or  of  any  will  or  cefta* 
ment. 

The  rights  of  men  in  fociety  are  neither  dc- 
vifable,  nor  transferable,  nor  annihilable,  but  are 
defcendible  only ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
any  generation  to  intercept  finally,  and  cut  off  the 
defcent.  If  the  prefent  generation,  or  any  other, 
are  difpofed  to  be  flaves,  it  does  not  leffen  the  right 
of  the  fucceeding  generation  to  be  free :  wrongs 
cannot  have  a  legal  defcent.  When  Mr.  Burke 
attempts  to  maintain  that  the  Englijh  nation  did, 
4it  the  revolution  of  1688,  moji  folemnly  renounce  and 
abdicate  their  rights  for  themf elves  and  for  all  their 
fofterity  for  ever,  he  fpeaks  a  language  that  merits 
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TTr.  Paine,  not  reply,  and  which  can  only  excite  contempt 
'     ""^^^   for  his  proftitutc  principles,  or  pity  for  his  igwh 
ranee. 

In  whatever  light  hereditary  fucceffion,  as  grow* 
ing  out  of  the  will  and  teftaaient  of  fome  fonhef 
generation,  prefents  itfelf,  it  is  an  abfurdity.  A 
cannot  make  a  will  to  take  from  B  the  property  of 
B,  and  give  it  to  C ;  yet  this  is  the  manner  in 
which  (what  is  called)  hereditary  fucceffion  by  Uw 
operates.  A  certain  former  generation  made  t 
will  to  take  away  the  rights  of  the  commendog 
generation  and  all  future  ones,  and  convey  thofe 
rights  to  a. third  perfon,  who  afterwards  comes 
forward,  and  tells  them  in  Mr.  Burke's  languagpy 
that  they  have  no  rights,  that  their  rights  are  al- 
ready bequeathed  to  him,  and  that  he  will  govern 
in  contempt  of  them.  From  fuch  principles,  and 
fuch  ignorance,  good  Lord  deliver  the  world ! 

But,  after  all,  what  is  this  metaphor  called  i 
crown,  or  rather  what  is  monarchy  ?  Is  it  a  thing, 
or  is  it  a  name,  or  is  it  a  fraud  ?  Is  it  **  a  contri^ 
vance  of  human  wifdom/*  or  of  human  craft  to 
obtain  money  from  a  nation  under  fpecious  p^^ 
tences  ?  Is  it  a  thing  neceflary  to  a  nation  ?  If  it 
is,  in  what  dees  that  neceffity  confift,  what  ferviccs 
does  it  perform,  what  is  its  bufinefs,  and  what  are 
its  merits  ?  Doth  the  virtue  confift  in  the  meta- 
phor, or  in  the  man  ?  Doth  the  goldfmiih  that 
makes  the  crown,  make  the  virtue  alfo  ?  Doth  it 
operate  like  Fortunatus*s  wi(hing«cap,  or  Harl^ 
quin's  wooden  fword  ?   Doth  it  make  a  man  a 
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conjuror  ?  In  fine,  what  is  it  ?  It  appears  to  be  a  Mr.  Paine, 
fomething  going  much  out  of  fafhion,  falling  into 
ridicule,  and  rejeded  in  fome  countries  both  as 
unnecelTary  and  expenfive.  In  America  it  is  con* 
fidered  as  an  abfurdity  -,  and  in  France  it  has  fo 
&r  declined,  that  the  goodnefs  of  the  man,  and 
the  refpedt  for  his  perfonal  charafter,  are  the  only 
things  that  preferve  the  appearance  of  its  exiftence. 
If  government  be  what  Mr.  Burke  defcribes 
it,  **  a  contrivance  of  human  wifdom,'*  I  might 
afk  him,  if  wifdom  was  at  fuch  a  low  ebb  in  Eng- 
land, that  it  was  become  necefTary  to  import  it 
from  Holland  and  from  Hanover  ?  But  I  will  do 
the  country  the  juftice  to  fay,  that  was  not  the  cafe; 
Mid  even  if  it  was,  it  miftook  the  cargo.  The 
wifdom  of  every  country,  when  properly  exerted, 
is  fufficient  for  all  its  purpofes ;  and  there  could 
ezift  no  more  real  occafion  in  England  to  have 
Tent  for  a  Dutch  ftadtholder,  or  a  German  elector, 
than  there  was  in  America  to  have  done  a  fimilar 
diing.  If  a  country  does  not  underftand  its  own 
iffairs,  how  is  a  foreigner  to  underftand  them, 
Rfho  knows  neither  its  laws,  its  manners,  nor  its 
language  ?  If  there  exifted  a  man  fo  tranfcen- 
dently  wife  above  all  others,  that  his  wifdom  was 
ncceflary  to  inftrudt  a  nation,  fome  reafon  might 
be  offered  for  monarchy ;  but  when  we  caft  our 
eyes  about  a  country,  and  obferve  how  every 
part  underftands  its  own  affairs;  and  when  we 
look  around  the  world,  and  fee  that  of  all  men  in 
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Mr.  Paine.   If,  thc  racc  of  kings  are  the  mofl  inGgnificant  In 
\  •         capacity,  our  reafon  cannot  fail  to  afk  us — What 
are  thofe  men  kept  for  ? 

If  there  is  any  thing  in  monarchy  which  wc 
people  of  America  do  not  underftand,  I  wifti  Mr. 
Burke  would  be  fo  kind  as  to  inform  us.  I  fee 
in  America  government  extending  over  a  coun- 
try ten  times  as  large  as  England,  and  conduced 
with  regularity  for  a  foni^th  part  of  the  expcncc 
which  government  cods  in  England.  If  I  aik  t 
man  in  America,  if  he  wants  a  king  ?  he  retorts, 
and  afks  me,  if  I  take  him  for  an  idiot  ?  How  is 
it  that  this  difference  happens  ?  Are  we  more  or 
lefs  wife  than  others  ?  I  fee  in  America  the  gene- 
rality  of  people  living  in  a  ftyle  of  plenty  unknown 
in  monarchical  countries ;  and  I  fee  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  its  government,  which  is  that  of  the  equal 
rights  of  man,  is  making  a  rapid  progrefs  in  the 
world. 

If  monarchy  is  a  ufelefs  thing,  why  is  it  kept 
up  any  where  ?  and  if  a  neceltary  thing,  how  can 
it  be  difpenfed  with  ?  That  civil  government  is  nc- 
ceflary,  all  civilifcd  nations  will  agree  in ;  but 
civil  government  is  republican  government.  All 
that  part  of  the  government  of  England  which 
begins  with  the  office  of  conftable,  and  proceeds 
through  the  department  of  magiilrate,  quarter- 
feffion,  and  general  affize,  including  trial  by  jury, 
is  republican  government.  Nothing  of  monarchy 
appears  in  any  part  of  it,  except  the  name  which 
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William  the  Conqueror  impofed  upon  the  Englilh,   Mr.  Paine. 
that  of  obliging  them  to  call  him  '*  their  fove* 
reign  lord  the  king.'' 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  a  band  of  interefted 
men^  fuch  as  placemen,  penfioners,  lords  of  the 
bed-chamber,  lords  of  the  kitchen,  lords  of  the 
neceflary-houfe,  and  the  Lord  knows  what  befides, 
can  find  as  many  reafons  for  monarchy  as  their 
(alaries  paid  at  the  expence  of  the  country  amount 
to  :  but  if  I  aik  the  farmer,  the  manufadurer,  the 
merchant,  the  tradefman,  and  down  through  all 
the  occupations  of  life  to  the  common  labourer, 
what  fervice  monarchy  is  to  him  ?  he  can  give  me 
no  anfwer.  If  I  aik  him  what  monarchy  is  ?  he 
believes  it  is  fomething  like  a  finecure* 

Notwithftanding  the  taxes  of  England  amount 
to  almoft  feventeen  millions  a-year,  faid  to  be 
for  the  expences  of  government,  it  is  ftill  evident 
that  the  fenfe  of  the  nation  is  left  to  govern  itfelf, 
and  does  govern  itfelf  by  magiftrates  and  juries, 
almofl  at  its  own  charge,  on  republican  principles, 
exclufive  of  the  expence  of  taxes.  The  falaries 
of  the  judges  are  almofl:  the  only  charge  that  is 
paid  out  of  the  revenue.  Confidering  that  all 
the  internal  government  is  executed  by  the  people, 
the  taxes  of  England  ought  to  be  lightcfl;  of  any 
nation  in  Europe  ;  inft:ead  of  which,  they  are  the 
contrary.  As  this  cannot  be  accounted  for  on 
the  fcore  of  civil  government,  the  fubjedt  necef* 
larily  extends  itfcif  to  the  monarchical  part. 

When  the  people  of  England  fcnt  for  George 
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Mr.  Pdne.  the  firil  (and  it  would  puzzle  a  wifer  man  than 
Mr.  Burke  to  difcover  for  what  he  could  be 
wanted,  or  what  fervice  he  could  render),  they 
ought  at  lead  to  have  conditioned  for  the  aban* 
donment  of  Hanover.  Befides  the  endlefs  Ger- 
man intrigues  that  mud  follow  from  a  German 
eledor  being  king  of  England,  there  is  a  na- 
tural impoflfibility  of  uniting  in  the  fame  peifon 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  the  principles  of 
defpotifm,  or,  as  it  is  ufually  called  in  England, 
arbitrary  power.  A  German  eledor  is  in  hb 
electorate  a  defpot;  how  then  could  it  be  ex- 
pedbed  that  he  (hould  be  attached  to  principles 
of  liberty  in  one  country,  while  his  intereft  in  an* 
other  was  to  be  fupportcd  by  defpotifm?  The 
union  cannot  exift :  and  it  might  eaiily  have  been 
forefeen,  that  German  eledtors  would  make 
German  kings,  or,  in  Mr.  Burke's  words, 
would  aflume  government  with  *  contempt.*  The 
Englilh  have  been  in  the  habit  of  confideringa 
king  of  England  only  in  the  charadVer  in  which 
he  appears  to  them :  whereas  the  fame  perfon, 
while  the  connexion  lafts,  has  a  home  feat  in 
another  country,  the  intereft  of  which  is  different 
to  their  own,  and  the  principles  of  the  govern- 
ments in  oppofition  to  each  other — To  fuch  a 
perfon  England  will  appear  as  a  town-refidencc, 
and  the  eleftorate  as  the  eftate.  The  Englifli 
may  wi(h,  as  I  believe  they  do,  fuccefs  to  the 
principles  of  liberty  in  France  or  in  Germany; 
but  a  German  elcdor  trembles  for  the  fate  of  del- 
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potifm  in  his'clcftoratc  :  and  the  ducBy  of  Meek-  Mr.Pai 
lenburgh,  where  the  prefent  queen's  family  governs, 
is  under  the  fame  wretched  ftate  of  arbitrary  power, 
ind  the  people  in  flavifli  valTalage. 

There-  never  was  a  time  when  it  became  the 
Englifh  to  watch  continental  intrigues  more  cir- 
cumfpe&ly  than  at  the  prefent  moment,  and  to 
diftinguifti  the  politics  of  the  eleftorate  from  the 
politics  of  the  nation.  The  revolution  of  France 
has  entirely  changed  the  ground  with  refpedt  to 
England  and  France,  as  nations :  but  the  German 
defpots,  with  Pruflia  at  their  head,  are  combining 
igainfl:  liberty ;  and  the  fondnefs  of  Mr.  Pitt 
fcr  office,  and  the  intereft  which  all  his  family 
connedions  have  obtained,  do  not  give  fufficienc 
iecurity  ag^nft  this  intrigue. 
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DOCTOR    PARR. 

A  Sc<iuei,  T  TPON  all  reformations,  whether  civil  or  ccd^ 
vJ  fiaflical,  I  look  not  only  to  the  wi(hes  andto 
the  arguments  of  individuals,  but  to  the  colleAiTC 
wifdom  of  the  legiflature. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  my  life,  I  thought  the  tcft 
zGt  oppreffive;  but  in  the  year  17811,1  very  care* 
fully  and  very  feriouily  re-examined  the  fubjeft, 
and  changed  my  opinion.  In  1 790, 1  ftrenuouilj 
oppofed  the  attempt  to  procure  a  repeal ;  and  yet  I 
cannot  help  indulging  the  comfortable  hope,  that  in 
the  progrefs  of  intellediiual  and  moral  improvement, 
religious  animofities  will  at  lad  fublide,  and  that  the 
reftraints  for  which  I  have  contended,  and  do  now 
contend,  will  no  longer  be  thought  neceflary  for 
the  public  fafety,  by  the  heads  of  that  church 
which  I  have  never  deferted,  and  by  the  members 
of  that  legiflature  which  I  have  never  difobeyed. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  diftio- 
guifli  between  the  private  and  the  public  charaftcrs, 
between  the  literary  merits  and  the  political  Angu- 
larities, between  the  fubftantial  virtues  and  the 
occafional  indecorums  of  thofe  perfons  who  may 
not  agree  with  me  in  my  religious  creed  ;  and,  per- 
haps, if  the  fame  diftinftions  were  now  and  then 
made  by  greater  and  wifer  men  than  myfelf,  the 
general  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  would  not  be 
Icfs  permanently  fecuredj  and  the  nobleft  intcrcfts 
6  of 
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f>f  virtue  would  be  promoted  more  effcftually*  Dr.  Parr, 
But  ]et  no  man  infer  (for  without  uncharitablenefs^ 
and  without  injuftice^  no  man  living  can  infer)^ 
that  I  am  an  advocate  for  latitudinarianifm  in  the 
churchj  or  a  confederate  with  republicans  in  the 
fiate. 

There  are  in  this  kingdom  men  of  no  mean  con(i« 
deration  for  ability  and  rank,  men  whom  I  thorough- 
ly know  and  iincerely  regard^  and  by  whom  I  am 
myfelf  neither  unknown,  nor,  I  would  hope,  un- 
regarded. Thefe  men,  I  believe,  are  not  accuftomed 
to  charge  me  with  any  overweening  fondnefs  for 
iedsj  or  any  blind  confidence  in  the  leaders  of  fefts. 
They  are  aware,  that  with  great  conftitutional 
warmth  of  temper,  I  unite  thofe  habits  of  difcri- 
mination  which  gradually  teach  men  to  be  im« 
partial  in  opinion,  to  be  temperate  in  adion,  and 
to  accommodate  the  refults  of  ablbrad  fpeculations 
to  <he  real  flate  of  man.  Sometimes  they  may  give 
ine  the  praife  of  a  little  fagacity  for  difcerning  a 
greater  or  a  lefs  portion  of  bigotry,  in  every  quar- 
ter, where  I  fee  any  excefs  of  zeal  upon  points  of 
doubtful  evidence,  and,  perhaps,  of  utility  yet 
more  doubtful.*-— But  they  have  much  oftener  feen 
me  aflailed  with  good-humoured  raillery,-  for  fomc 
wayward  propenfities  towards  the  fternnefs  of  tory- 
ifm,  wbenlrefifted  thevicious  refinements  of  theory, 
and  condemned  all  immoderate  ardour  iov  fudden 
'^d/weeping  innovations,  of  which  I  neither  perceive 

the  immediate  neceffity,  nor  can  calculate  the  dif- 

» 

um  confecjucnces.    They  know  that  I  afcribe  the 

moft 
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Dr.  Parr,  moft  intelligible  parts  of  man's  equality^  and  the 
beft/^^m/x  for  man's  rights^  to  the  wife  regulaticms 
of  fociety ;  that  I  applaud  one  ancient  philoTophcr 
for  the  preference  he  gives  to  the  geometrical  pro* 
portion  adopted  by  Lycurgiis  over  the  arithmetical, 
which  Solon,  perhaps  by  convpulfion,  employed ; 
and  that  I  concur  with  another  great  writer,  in 
commending  thofe  political  inftitutions,  where  htb 
of  thefe  proportions  are  occafionally  introduced, 
and  judicioufly  attempered. — ^They  know  that,  re* 
verencing  even  the  wilder  eccentricities  of  a  paffioa 
for  liberty,  I  never  would  break  down  the  fences 
of,fubordination;  and  that,  detefting  prieftcraft 
and  kingcraft,  under  all  difguifes  whatfoever,  and 
for  all  purpofes  whatfoever,  I  would  fooner  pcrifli 
than  lend  my  affiftance  to  the  abolition  of  priefts 
and  kings. — Qualify,  fay  I,  and  improve ;  and,  if 
there  be  real  occafion,  reftrain  ;  but,  deftroy  not. 
Anticipate  change  by  welUtimed and well-proportitmei 
regulation  ;  but  provoke  it  not  by  fuperfluous  and 
precarious  experiment  *.     Drive  not  away  with  a 

frown 

♦  ••  It  IS  good  alfo,'*  iayt  Bacon,  *'  not  to  try  experimcDts  io 
*•  ftatcs,  except  the  ncccffity  be  urgent,  or  the  utility  be  evident ; 
**  and  well  to  beware  that  it  be  the  reformation  that  drawcth  on 
«*  the  change,  and  not  the  defire  of  change  that  pretendeth  the 
•*  reformation.*' 

They  who  complain  of  wife  faws,  and  of  what  Cicero  calls 
ignavx  rationes,  in  Bacon's  EiTay  on  Innovation,  would  do  well 
to  look  for  a  clearer  and  fteadier  light  in  fir  Matthew  Hale's 
Confiderations  "  touching  the  Amendments  or  Alteration  of 
^  Laws."    Upon  all  great  fubjedts  of  policy  and  law,  this  great 
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» 

irown  even  the  viiionary  reformer,  ^ve  the  tribute  Dr.  Parr, 
if  a  hearing  to  the  fpeculative  reclufe,  but  aif  not 
ill  your  plan  of  adion  has  received  its  laft  and 
>cft  ftamp  of  merit  from  the  approbation  of  men 
Aom  praAice  in  public  affairs  has  not  made  callous 
0  the  public  weal.  Do  not  give  either  good  men 
he  inclination  to  fubvert  tumultuoufly,  or  bad 
Den  the  power  to  undermine  infidioufly,  what  may 
)e  fafely  and  advantageouily  preferved^  Do  not  let 
oole  the  multitude  to  put  forth  their  own  enormous 
ind  irrefiftible  ftrength,  in  vindication  both  of  their 
iWDA&ii/ and  aftual  rights.  Let  governors  be  partiesji 
ind  indeed  leaders,  in  the  improvement  of  govern- 
nent — let  parliamentary  wifdom  and  parliamentary 
uithority  be  employed  in  parliamentary  reform,  not 
merely  for  the  honour  of  parliament,  but  in  con- 
brmity  to  the  fober  judgment  and  the  folid  in- 
cerefts  of  the  people,  for  whom,  and  by  whom^ 
parliament  fubfiils.  Sooner  or  later  this  mud  be 
done,  and  this  being  done  well,  few  things  will 
remain  undone,  which  ought  to  be  done  at  alL 

Nam  fie  habetote,  magiftratibus,  iifq;  qui  prse- 
funt,  contineri  rempublicam,  etex  eorum  compofi- 
tione  quod  cujufque  reipublicas  genus  fit,  intelligi. 
Quae  res,  quum  fapienter  moderateque  conftituta 
fit  a  majoribus  noftris,  etfi  magna  qusdam  et  prae- 
clara,  at  non  multa  tamen,  habeo^  quae  piltem  no- 
vanda  in  legibus. 

Vid.  Cic.  Fragm.  p.  590,  vol.  2,  edit.  Gruter. 

nan,  as  was  juflly  faid  of  him  in  the  houfe  of  lords  by  another 
mat  man  now  living,  <<  is  no  barren  authority," 

'^  But 
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Sr.PaiT*  But  why  (hould  I  (hroud  my  meamng  in  dark 
and  daftardly  generalities?  Some  welUconfidercd 
plan  for  a  reform  in  parliament,  with  a  juft  atten- 
tion  to  every  fpecies  of  property,  perfonal  and  real, 
and  with  little  or  no  change  in  the  circumfiince 
of  duration — the  removal  of  every  enfnaring  am- 
biguity, and  every  oppreffive  paniality,  on  die 
fubjed  of  libels — the  revifal  of  the  poor  laws,  die 
lythe  laws,  and  the  excife  laws— *the  mitigation  ci 
the  penal  code — the  regulation,  but  ncf  the  fup- 
preflion,  of  the  ecclefiaftical  courts-^he  regulatioa, 
§r  the  fuppreffion,  of  every  corrupt  and  imperious 
corporation — the  eftablilhment  of  a  more  vigorous 
police — and,  above  all,  a  more  ferious  attention  of 
the  legtilature  to  the  caufe  of  education,  both  for 
the  prevention  of  crimes,  and  the  improvement  of 
virtue — thefe  are  the  objedb  which  I  have  mod  at 
heart.  Afliamed  I  am  not  of  avowing  them ;  be- 
caufe  they  loofen  no  one  ancient  bulwark ;  becaufe 
they  leave  the  crown,  the  peerage,  and  the  chiirchi 
nothing  to  fear ;  and  becaufe  they  give  to  the  nation 
at  large  much  indeed  to  hope.  In  the  progrefs  of 
political  knowledge,  the  tories,  as  well  as  the  whigs, 
of  this  country,  may  claim  their  (hare  of  improve- 
ment ;  and  the  refult  is,  that  each  pany  has  gra- 
dually retreated  from  thofe  violent  extremes,  to 
which  their  refpedi^te  principles  may  be  fuppofed 
to  tend,  dircdly  or  indireftly.  Indeed,  I  have 
myfelf  the  pleafure  of  knowing  fome  enlightened 
tories  who  concur  with  me  in  thinking,  that  by  the 
temporary  union,  or  even  by  the  generous  emula- 
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:ion  of  ftatefmen,  in  giving  efFeft  to  the  meafures  th.fxcf^ 
v&  now  mentioned,  our  conftitution  would  be  pre- 
Lcrved  and  invigorated.  But  they  who  compre- 
hend all  the  reafons  which  occur  to  men  of  refleftion 
For  going  thus  far,  are  not  entirely  ignorant  of  firft 
principles,  and,  by  not  venturing  to  go  farther, 
they  fliew  that  their  prudence  is  not  oppreffed  by 
theory,  nor  their  loyalty  warped  by  patriotifm. 

In  refpedt  to  France,  I  diftinguifh  with  the  acute, 
the  humane,  and  the  elegant  Mr.  Dupont,  between 
the  neceffity  of  the  French  revolution,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  national  afTcmbly.  Upon  many  of 
tbofe  proceedings  1  am  at  a  lofs  to  decide,  becaufe  - 
I  hear  fuch  violent  and  contradictory  reports  about 
the  charafters  of  the  agents,  and  the  motives  of 
their  a6lions.  In  reality,  the  opportunities  for  in-* 
formation  in  this  country  are  too  fcanty,  and  its 
channels  are  too  impure,  for  the  wifeft  men  to  de- 
termine on  the  juftice  of  many  detached  meafures ; 
and  in  France  the  time  has  been  far  too  (hort  to 
afcertain  their  utility.  But  upon  the  more  promi- 
nent features  of  the  new  government,  an  Englifii- 
man  may  now  be  permitted  to  fpeak  with  lefs  ha* 
zard  of  error,  and  lefs  offence  to  decorum. 

EiTfi^  lift*,  ^eniyov  a-xi^tif 

For  my  part,  then,  I  fee  much  to  lament,  and 
much  to  condemn,  in  the  ungracious  aft  of  wrench- 
ing from  the  crown  the  fplendid  prerogative  of 
making  war  and  peace,  in  the  hopelefs  wreck  of 

mobility, 
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t)r.  Parr.  nobiHty  *,  in  the  withered  honours  of  the  dignified 
ecclefiaftics,  in  the  tumultuous  election  of  prelatei 
by  their  clergy,  in  the  (battered  fortunes  of  tbc 
exiles,  and  in  that  decree  which  raviftied  from 
primogeniture  all  its  falutary,  as  well  as  all  its  noxi- 
ous  privileges^  inftantaneouily  and  indifcriminately. 

^  Recollecting  the  heroes  and  patriots  whole  names  adorned 
the  hiftory  of  France,  I  was  fliocked  to  find  their  defoendants  in* 
volved  in  the  fame  fentence  with  thofe  upftarts  by  whom  peer^e 
irteif  was  difgraced  in  proportion  as  peers  were  multiplied.  I  muiji 
however,  confefs,  that  acalm  and  well-informed  obferverooovinoed 
me,  after  much  difcuffion,  that  upon  the  clofe  of  the  late  govero- 
nient,  and  even  after  the  introduction  of  the  prefeiit,  no  diilioo- 
tion  could  be  immediately  made  with  lafetyt  Yet  I  moft  amdodly 
hope,  that  upon  the  firft  return  of  tranquillity^  and  even  among 
the  firft  conditions  of  reconciliation,  it  may  be  propofedf  that  die 
old  peers  be  redored  to  a  part  of  their  ancient  dignity;  tfaal« 
like  the  old  Cortes  of  Caflile,  they  msy  appear  peribaally,  oTj 
like  the  Scotch  peers,  they  may  fit  by  reprefentation,  in  the 
national  aflfembly  ^  and,  above  all,  that  they  may  colle^velj 
coniHtute  a  fupreme  court  of  judicature,  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
lords  iu  this  country.  Hiilory,  I  am  fure,  does  not  record,  oor 
can  imagination  eafily  conceive,  a  tribunal  with  rules  of  decificn 
fo  equitable  and  comprehenfive,  with  fources  of  information  b 
Jjure  and  fo  ample,  or  with  fuch  a  fpirit  of  impartiality,  and 
i'uch  a  dignity  of  chara^^er,  as  have  long  diftinguifhed  our  bode 
of  peers.  This  momentous  circumftance  deferves  to  be  well 
coniidered  by  thofe  who,  without  offering  any  fubfiitute  for 
peers  in  their  judicial  capacity,  contend  for  the  extin^ion  of  the 
order.  But,  when  the  honour  of  nobles  is  treated  as  a  vifionaiy 
principle  in  political  theories,  a  plain  and  direct  appeal  to  the 
events  of  every  feffion  will  crufh  the  charge,  and  convince  ui| 
that  in  decifions  upon  the  property  of  all  citizens  of  all  dzfSa 
whatfoever,  the  honour  of  the  higheft  clafs  is  a  real  and  aiolt 
efficient  principle. 

At 
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At  the  fame  tiilie^  more  and  greater  fubjeds^  not  of  Dr.  Parr, 
blame,  but  of  commendation,  rife  to  my  view,  in 
fiune  of  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  Am- 
plify that  intricate,  uncouth,  and  ponderous  fyftem 
of  jurifprudence,  which  clogged  the  deciiions  o( 
property,  in  the  abolition  of  lettres  de  cachet,  in 
the  inftitution  of  trial  by  jury,  in  the  mitigation  of 
ponilhments,  in  the  temporary  power  of  control"^ 
ment  wifely  referved  to  royalty,  in  the  inviolability 
no  lefs  wifely  afcribed  to  the  perfon  of  the  kiiig> 
In  the  plenary  toleration  granted  to  religious  (t6ks, 
in  the  refpedt  paid  to  the  dodrines  and  the  cere« 
monies  of  the  national  church,  in  the  provifions 
cftablUhed  for  the  more  laborious  orders  of  the 
clergy,  in  the  principles,  though,  perhaps,  not  the 
immediate  tendencies,  of  the  meafures  which  have 
been  adopted  for  lightening  the  prefTure  of  the 
public  debt,  and,  above  all,  in  the  fpirit,  though 
not  the  entire  detail,  of  thofe  regulations  *,  which 

give 

•  My  opinion  is,  that  the  French  people  never  were  completely 

free.    They  obtained,  it  is  true,  an  occafional  and  temporary 

micigation  of  flavery  through  the  contentions  for  power  which 

ttt  yarious  times  arofe  between  the  monarchs  of  France  on  tho^ 

'€oe  hand,  and  the  old  noblelFe  and  the  clergy  on  the  other* 

Such,  too,  in  other  feudal  dates  have  been  the  dawnings  of  li« 

berty,  where,  as  in  France,  its  pure  and  aiifpicious  light  was  foon 

hvolved  in  the  gloom  of  defpotifm.    They  who  attend  to  tht 

hiftory  of  France,  muft  know  that  the  commons  in  that  country 

never  pofiefted  that  efifedtive  (hare  in  legiflation,  which  the  com- 

moot  in  England  have  gradually  acquired.    The  reader  will  fee 

iix>re  on  this  fubjecl  in  Bolingbroke's  15th  Letter  upon  Parties* 

Matf  while  I  agree  with  Bolingbrokei  that  the  commons  of 

France^ 
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Cr.  Parr,   givc  teal  CDCrgy  to  the  fuffn^es  of  the  pedple  in 
the  uncorrupt  choice  of  their  own  reprefentadTcs 

lor 

France,  aflembled  under  the  name  of  les  etats,  never  bad  af 
great  weight  in  legtfktion,  I  maintain  that  the  ▼ery.ad  of  afia* 
bling  them,  fupplied  a  principle  dpoo  which  they,  inhappiertimo^ 
have  founded  a  right  to  extend  their  powet^*    It  it  to  be  Iv 
mented,  indeed,  that  after  the  adminifiradoas  of  Richefieaal 
Mazarine,  no  traces  of  freedom  can  bediicovered  in  thegotemoai 
of  France,  nor  does  any  attempt  to  difcorer  them  feem  tolspe 
been  made  by  Mr.  Burke  himfelf.    Let  thofe  who  dunk  a  pe» 
age  adverfe  to  freedom^  remember,  that  Richelieu  and  Maxarine 
completed  the  talk  of  humbling  the  nobility,  whidi  had  beoi 
begun,  and  with  fome  interruption  purfued,  by  former  icffith 
I  wiih  to  fee  in  our  own  country  the  peerage  preferved,  but  boC 
to  fee  peors  wantonly  or  iniidioufly  multiplied*     I  wifli  to  if 
them  inveded,  not  with  teazing  and  invidiout  privileges,  )M 
With  fubflantial  and  fplendid  rights.    Indeed,  by  the  fpirit  of  ik 
Engliih  cocditution,  they  are  the  fupporters,  not  thecreatino 
t>f  the  crown.  They  are  legiftators  for  the  people,  but  notdxir 
oppreiTors,    They  have  a  common  intereft  with  the  people,  mi  i 
an  uncommon  obligation  to  preferve  it.    While  their  dudes  ia 
public  life  thus  aflift  in  upholding  the  ftate,  their  manncn  ia 
private  life  mud  be  allowed  to  adorn  fociety.     Habituallj  €00^ 
fcious  of  a  dignity  which  invites  refpedi  without  impofing  U> 
niiffion,  they  feldom  wound  the  feelings  of  delicate  and  iode* 
pendent  minds  by  the  grofs  infolence  of  wealth,  or  by  the  over, 
bearing  arrogance  of  flation .    They  are  placed  above  ^Mf  petty 
competitions  for  importance,  and  thofe  petty  incitements  to  Ij^ 
ranny,  which  we  fometimes  lament  in  the  inferior  nmks  of  oif 
gentry.     They  are  not  more  rapacious  than  other  memben  of 
the  community  as  landlords,    nor  more  contentious  as  Dcij|h 
hours,  nor  more  immoral,  1  would  hope,  as  men.    They  at  on* 
are  too  great  to  be  generally  envied,  and  not  great  enough  to  bs 
^nerally  feared.    Such,  in  favour  of  the  Engliih  peerage,  are 
the  fcntiments  of  a  man,  whofc  imaginatioD^  I  trulL  is  oot 

cafi; 
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lor  thjC  permanent  prefervation  of  their  own  rights,  p^-  ?«"■• 
I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  wifdom^  or  as  to  the 

juftice, 

cafily  dazzled  by  the  glare  of  opulenoe,  and  whofe  fpirit,  I  am 
oertabf  never  ihnink  from  the  frowns  of  power.  From  the 
natural  progreffion  of  thofe  caufes  which  di£fufe  indufhy  and- 
wealth  through  fockty,  inequalities  will  arife^  and,  having 
irilcD,  they  will  lead  to  difltn^ons  of  ibme  kind  or  other.  But 
to  me  it  feemS)  that,  in  the  circumilances  by  which  the  peers  of 
Bn^and  are  feparated  from  other  citizens,  and  in  thofe  by  whidi 
they  are  tonnedled  with  them,  feudal  inilitutions  have  been  fo 
tempered  and  modified  by  the  progrefs  of  civilization,  and  the 
difofioo  of  general  liberty,  as  to  juftify  every  impartial  well- 
wiiher  of  his  country  in  refilling  all  attempts  to  facilitate  the 
iiibverfion  of  peerage.  Lord  Bacon  has  wifely  afcribed  the  im« 
jKrfie^^ions  of  the  Turkifli  government  to  the  want  of  a  nobility; 
and  the  hiftory  of  our  own  kingdom^  in  the  laft  century,  exhibits 
ft  finking  proof,  that  the  defpotifm  of  republicans,  like  the  defpot- 
Ifin  of  monarchs,  is  more  wild  and  more  mifchievous,  when  un- 
cootrouled  by  that  power,  to  which  our  forefathers  were  eventu- 
illy  indebted  for  much  of  their  freedom,  and  which,  if  properly 
legulated,  is  more  likely  to  preferve  than  to  endanger  our  own* 
By  the  law  of  the  fiate,  nobles  are  protected  as  our  equals ;  and 
by  the  law  of  opinion,  they  would  ceaie  to  be  our  fuperiors,  if 
tbey  iheuld  ever  prefume  to  violate  the  efiabliihed  rules  of  dvi* 
ficedlife. 

The  manners  of  Europe,  which  form'  fo  large  a  part  of  *our 
fcdal  duty  and  focial  happinefs,  originated  chiefly  among  the 
oobility  of  Europe.  And  even  in  the  more  improved  and  more 
equalized  fiate  of  fociety,  numerous  gradations  of  rank  are  necef^ 
tuj  to  preferve  thofe  fentiments  which  foften  the  ruggednefs  of 
human  charader,  and  teach  every  man  at  once  to  refpedt  the  dig* 
nity  of  others,  and  to  fupport  his  own.  As  the  force  of  thit 
fentiment  is  evidently  weakened  in  the  lower  clalTes  of  the  com- 
munity, Ui^  perhaps,  in  the  oppofite  extremity,  it  is  in  fome  de- 
invigorated  by  the  diftanoe  between  our  gentry  and  the 
TOL«  II.  Pp  noUcfic^ 
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*Dr.  Parr,  jufticc,  OF  as  to  thc  expediency,  of  thefe  alterations* 
-  There  are,  indeed,  feme  fubordinatc  and  doubtful 
points  of  reformation,  about  which  ingenuity  has 
laviQied  conjefture,  controverfy  has  bandied  argu- 
ments, and  zeal  has  fulminated  inveftives,  withlittk 
propriety  and  with  little  effeft.  But,  when  caufcs 
of  greater  pith  and  moment  are  in  agitation,  and 
when  their  effedls  are  on  the  point  of  burfting  upon 
our  fight  from  every  quarter,  I  would  chain  up  all 
the  little  bufy  and  fretful  paffions  that  hurry  parti- 
fans  into  enquiries  which  have  no  clue,  and  into 
altercations  which  have  fcarcely  any  aim.  To  thc 
mighty  decifion  of  experience  I  leave  the  ultimate 
event ;  not,  indeed,  without  a  fearful  fenfe  of  the 
uncertainty  which  impends  overall  the  judgments, 
and  all  the  affairs  of  men ;  nor  yet  without  a  hi^ 

nobleffe,  and  the  yet  wider  diftance  between  the  Doblcfle  and  die 
crown.  Refinement  generally  defcends  from  the  higher  to  die 
lower  ranks ;  and  its  progrefs  feemt  to  be  facilitated  by  the  au- 
thority of  illuftrious  example,  and  by  the  necefCty  which  cufioo 
impofes  upon  us  to  recognize  that  pre-eminence,  which  is  fixed 
by  a  known  rule,  and  diftinguifhed  by  an  appropriate  oame.  Bat 
the  habit,  however  it  may  be  formed,  embraces  all  the  objedi  tt> 
which  opinion  has  attached  refpe^t. 

I  doubt  whether  thofe  who  would  defiroy  peerage,  bed^ofcd 
to  endure  monarchy  in  any  form ;  and  I  am  fure  that  they  who 
would  extend  Englifh  liberty  upon  the  principles  of  the  Eogpih 
confiitution,  will  be  careful  not  to  drive  a  powerful  order  of  okOi 
upon  principles  oifelf-prefer^oation^  into  fuch  a  confederacy  with 
the  crown  as  may  prove  injurious  to  that  libert}'.  Upon  the 
moral  influence  of  nobility,  I  refer  the  philofophical  reader  to 
Dr.  Dunbar's  mod  elegant  and  mafterly  Eflky  on  the  Hereditaiy 
Genius  of  Nations. 

and 
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&nd  animating  affiance^  that  partial  evils  will  at  Dr.  Parr. 
laft  work  together  for  the  general  good,  that  the 
noblefl  powers  of  the  human  mind  will  be  called 
into  action,  and  that  the  public  flock  of  human 
happinefs  will  be  fecured  and  enlarged. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  opinions  1  hold  as  to 
&e  juftice  of  the  late  revolution  in  France,  I  have 
ever  diftinguifhed  more  carefully^  and  ever  moil 

■ 

eameftly  entreated  other  men  to  di(lingui(h,  be- 
tween the  miferies  formerly  endured  in  diat  coun- 
try, and  the  blelfings  now  diflfufed  through  our 
own.     In  France,  the  government  was  morbid  in 
its  afpeA,  morbid  in  its  extremities,  and  morbid  in 
its  vitals :  and  as  to  a  conftitution,  the  very  remains 
of  it  have  (b  long  been  mouldering  in  the  grave, 
diat  even  the  monumental  records  of  what  it  was 
are  almoft  effaced  from  the  page  of  hiftory ;  and 
the  philanthropift  vainly  fearches  for  the  fatal  fpot, 
on  which  he  thay  (hed  a  tear  of  pity  over  the  facred 
(hade  of  murdered  freedom — 1  call  hot  the  (hrunken 
ftnd  fliapeiefs  fkeleton  of  authority  preferved  in  the 
French  parliaments,  exceptions  to  this  general  ob« 
fervation.    But  in  England,  we  have  lefs  to  fear 
.firom  the  malignity  of  any  diftemper  which  may 
arife  in  the  government^  than  from  the  unikilfulnefs 
•  0C  the  rapacity  of  the  phyficians ;  and  of  our  con« 
ftitution  it  cannot  be  unfafe  to  fay,  that  radically  it  is 
Jktmd  andvigor$us,  and  that  hitherto  it  has  exhibited 
no  very  alarming  fymptoms  of  rapid  decay* 

The  excellence  of  all  governments,  faid  a  great 
phibfophical  ftatefman  (Mr.  Fox),  is  relative.  But 

Ppt  to 
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Dr.  Parr,  to  comprchcnd  relations,  where  they  ate  numerous, 
to  feparatc  them  where  they  arc  complete,  and  to 
adjuft  them  where  they  are  difcordant,  is  the  pro- 
vince only  of  a  few  enlightened  men ;  and  wdl 
does  it  become  thofe  who  may  at  any  time  under- 
take the  ftupendous  work  of  reformation,  to  explort 
all  the  difficulties  and  all  the  dangers  which  haog 
over  it,  to  purify  their  own  minds  from  the  pollut- 
ing dregs  of  vulgar  prejudice,  and  the  intoxicating 
vapours  of  **  fcience,  felfely  fo  called,^  to  judge 
of  every  queftion  without  partiality,  and  to  proceed 
in  every  meafure  without  precipitation.  I  do  not, 
indeed,  believe  thofe  who  are  now  in  power,  with 
all  their  glittering  talents  and  all  their  gallant  pro- 
feffions,  to  be  fucb  men.  But  fuch  men  may  at 
this  moment  be  found  in  this  country  widi  little 
difficulty,  and,  with  litde  hazard  of  confutation,  I 
could  point  them  out  by  name. 

O  yet  a  nobler  tafk  awaits  your  hand, 
(For  what  can  war  but  cndlcfs  war  ftill  breed  ?) 
Till  truth  and  right  from  violence  be  freed. 
And  public  faith  dearM  from  the  fliameful  brand 
Of  puUic  fraud. 

Upon  the  firft  perufal  of  Mr.  Burke's  book,  I  fidt, 
like  many  other  men,  its  magic  force ;  and,  like 
many  other  men,  I  was  at  laft  delivered  from  the 
illufions  which  had  "  cheated  my  reafon,**  and 
borne  me  onward  from  admiration  to  aflent.  But, 
though  the  dazzing  fpell  be  now  diflblved,  I  ftill 
remember  with  pleafure  the  gayandceleftial  vifions, 
when  my  *^  mind  in  fweet  madnefs  was  robbed  of 

'•  itfclf.- 
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•*  itfelf  I  ftiU  look  back,  with  a  mixture  of  pity  Dr.  Ptrr. 
and  holy  awe,  to  the  wizard  himfelf,  who,  having 
lately  broken  his  wand  in  a  (tart  of  phrenfy,  has 
fhonened  the  term  of  his  forceries ;  and  of  drugs  fo 
potent  to  "  bathe  the  fpirits  in  delight/'  I  muft  dill 
acknowledge,  that  many  were  culled  from  the  choiceft 
and  *'  moft  virtuous  plants"  of  Paradife  itfelf. 

That  the  maladies  of  France  had  reached  almoft 
the  laft  ftages  of  malignity,  and  threatened  a  fpeedy 
diflblution  of  all  government,  it  were  folly  to  con- 
trovert. The  very  aft  of  calling  the  third  eflate^  is 
a  proof,  that  the  paltry  tricks  of  political  cunning, 
and  the  ordinary  refo^ces  of  political  wifdom,  were 
quite  exhaufted,  Th^ members  of  that  afTembly 
exceeded,  I  grant,  the  limits  of  their  original  com- 
miflion.  But,  after  every  hardy  aiTerdon,  and  every 
wily  mifreprefentation  to  the  contrary,  it  ftill  re- 
mains to  be  proved,  that,  by  confining  themfelves 
within  the  limits  of  that  commiffion,  they  would 
have  difcharged  all  of  the  momentous  duties  for 
which  they  were  appointed ;  or  that,  being  di£folved 
and  fent  back  to  their  conftituents  in  confequence 
of  their  avowed  inefficiency,  they  would  again  have 
been  fummoned  when  invefted  with  new  powers, 
and  probably  for  new  purpofes.  If,  then,  the  plea 
of  neceflity  be  admitted,  as  it  often  is,  for  occafional 
rdaxadon,  or  occafional  rigour,  in  the  courfe  of 
Mdmuiftering  governments,  I  fee  not  why  the  fame 
plea  Ihould,  in  all  cafes,  be  contemptuoufly  fcouted 
in  the  more  arduous  work  of  reforming  them.  Every 
l^reat  caufe  involves  in  itfelf  fome  properties,  which 

P  p  3  cannot 
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Dr.  Parr,  cantiot  be.  yoked  by  the  common  forms  of  interpret 
^^^ — ^'^^  ration.  Every  great  fituation  is  attended  by  cir^ 
cumftances  too  inflexible  to  be  controuled  by  the 
authority  of  precedent.  Were  the  reprefentadves 
of  the  EngliOi  nation  commiffioned  to  introduce  fep- 
tennial  parliaments  ?  No — But  novelty  has  thriven 
to  the  full  growth  of  cuftom,  and  ufurpation  has 
dropped  its  terrors  under  the  fanftion  of  public 
acquiefcence. 

With  Mr.  Burke  I  nioft  heartily  concur  in  ad- 
miring the  prudence  and  the  calmnefs  of  thofe 
illuflrious  flatefmen  who  in  this  country  conduded 
the  revolution ;  and>  in  oppo%on  to  all  thefafhion- 
able  complaints  which  have  lately  been  urged 
againft  them,  I  am  perfuaded^  like  Mr.  Burke, 
that,  by  attempting  to  do  more,  they  would  have 
fiiaken  the  (lability,  and  fullied  the  luftre,  of  that 
which  they  have  already  done  well  for  themfelves 
and  for  pofterity.     But  the  circumftances  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  at  the  seras  of  their  refpeftivc  ^^ 
volutions,  were  fo  different,  that  what  in  the  one 
would  have  been  ralh,  may  in  the  other  be  ncccf- 
fary.     In  England  the   throne  was  vacant:  in 
France  it  was  full.  In  England,  the  primary  fpring 
of  all  public  meafures  was  to  fupply  the  vacancy: 
in  France,  the  heavy  prefTure  of  the  regal  power 
clogged  the  firft  efforts  of  reformation,  and  the 
machinery  of  the  prevailing  fyftem  was  fo  com- 
plex, that  neither  patriotifm  nor  policy  could  any 
longer  regulate  its  motions.    In  England  a  bill 
of  rights  was  prepared,  which  provided  chiefly 

againil 
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infl:  fuch  difordcrs  as  had  fprung  up  in  a  few  Dr.  Parr, 
ceding  reigns :  in  France  the  evil  had  grown 
n  age  to  age  in  bulk  and  in  (Irengch ;  it  had 
:ad  through  a  wider  range  ;  it  had  borne  more 
eful  fruit ;  the  root  of  it  ftruck  down  to  Tar- 
is,  and  its  top  towered  almoft  into  the  ikies. 
England  the  claims  of  the  crown  were  refented 
jfurpations,  or  dreaded  as  novelties  :  in  France 
y  were  fyftematized  into  principle,  andfandioned 
cuftom.  In  England  the  mifchiefs  which  more 
nediately  called  for  a  remedy,  endangered  a 
>d  government :  in  France  they  almoft  confti- 
;d  a  government  completely  bad.  In  England 
potifm  was  an  excrefcence>  which  deformed  only 

furface  of  the  date  :  in  France  it  was  a  canker^ 
ich  preyed  upon  the  vitals.  Upon  the  queftion 
ether  James  (hould  be  recalled,  or  William 
!ed  to  the  throne,  the  opinions  and  attachments 
men  were  in  England  divided  in  proponions 
Lrly  equal :  upon  the  queftion  whether  fome 
m  or  other  of  a  new  government  fhould  be 
nned  in  France,  fome  experiment  be  made 
ich  the  exifting  laws  did  not  entirely  warranty 
oe  improvements  attempted  which  mud  wear 
:  appearance  of  innovation,  there  was  almoft  one 
irt  and  one  voice. 

All  I  mean  to  fuggeft  by  thefe  remarks  is,  that 
r.  Burke  has  been  lefs  fuccefsful  than  he  ufually 

in  his  choice  of  an  inftance  to  illuftrate  his  ob- 
lions  to  the  new  government  of  France.  For, 
his  general  opinion,  upon  the  political  and  moral 
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Dr.  Parr,    importance  of  caution  apd  moderation,  he  oo  m* 
mands  my  firm  and  mod  fincere  aflent. 

While  Mr.  Burke  contends  in  fevour  of  a  limited 
monarchy^  they  who  diifent  from  him  more  widely 
than  I  do,  exult  in  the  profped  of  a  mitigated  aod 
polifhed  democracy,  veiled  under  the  cnore  decent 
afpedt  of  a  mixed  government.  But,  with  a  leaning, 
I  fairly  confefs,  in  my  wi(hes  towards  a  tunfiM 
JuhfioMCy  and  a  more  magnificent  farm  oE  monarchy, 
than  have  lately  appeared  in  France,  I  cannot  fub- 
fcribe  to  the  black  catalogue  of  crimes  which  Mr. 
Burke  has  charged  upon  all  the  motives  and  upon 
all  the  meafures  of  the  national  aflembly,  often 
without  difcrimination,  and  fometimes,  I  think, 
without  proof,    The  native  candour  of  his  own 
mind  would  not  permit  him  to  include  euery  mem- 
ber of  the  aflembly  in  his  calendar  of  villany ;  and 
his  exalted  wifdom  furely  will  now  induce  him  to 
confefs,  that  in  the  virtues  of  a  few  there  is  fbme* 
times  a  latent  and  refifllefs  energy  to  curb  the  vio« 
lence  of  the  many.     I  have  already  enumerated 
fome  regulations,  which,  as  a  philanthropift,  Mr. 
Burke  may  furvey  without  a  pang ;  and  which,  as 
a  loyalift,  he  may  without  a  blu(h  commend .  But 
fince  the  publication  of  his  two  great  works,  all 
Europe  has  been  witnefs  of  an  awful  fcene,  in  which 
the  reformers  of  France  have  fliaken  off  every 
odious  imputation  which  may  have  clung  to  their 
charadlers  as  being  unprincipled  traitors,  or  unfeel- 
ing murderers.  When  good  men  (huddered  at  the 
poflible  confecjuences  of  the  capture  of  the  French 

fovereign; 
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bftrdgn ;  when,  by  turns,  amazement  overwhelm*  Dr.  p«. 
Dd|  and  |Mty  mdted,  the  mind  of  every  diftant  fpec* 
btor  I  when  the  haughty  and  inexorable  advocates 
fiMT  r^cidal  tenets  (hrunk  on  the  nearer  approach 
<f  diat  fpedre  of  vengeance,  which  their  imagina- 
lioQS  had  arrayed  in  the  robe  of  juftice ;  then  it 
VIS  that  the  genius  of  France  arofe,  and  led  in  its 
ttain  all  the  virtues  which  adorn  the  citizen  and  the 
man;  compaffion,  gallantry,  generolity,  loyalty, 
a  (enfe  df  private  honour,  and  a  fenfe  of  public 
duty.  Then  darted  up  that  determined  phalanx  df 
moderate  men,  whofe  wifdom,  and  whole  vigour^ 
livefied  die  nnpending  dorm;  whofe  interpofition, 
rtnift,  would  again  uphold  the  date,  if  it  Ihould 
l^gain  reel  with  any  new  convulfions  $  and  whofe  in« 
luence,  at  this  moment,  filendy  controuls  the  jar* 
|0Q  of  vifionary  demagogues,  and  the  machinadons 
of  fiiAious  clubs.  Thefe  were  men,  fuch  as  the 
imlettled  and  perilous  fituation  of  France  required ; 
,  whofe  virtues  were  fet  in  modon,  and  in  ap* 
brought  into  being,  by  the  (hocks  of  em* 
pres ;  and  who,  in  the  midd  of  havock  and  dif- 
Older,  by  their  authority  druck  down  bad  citizens 
iridi  awe,  and  by  their  counfels  hufhed  the  warring 
dements  of  paffion  and  intered  into  peace. 

They  know  the  times  and  the  feafons.  They  have 
obtained  a  madery  over  tbofe  petty  and  firoward 
komours,  which  feder  in  debate,  and  rankle  in  the 
dofet.  They  foil  not  the  purity  and  fplendour  of 
genius,  by  expofing  it  too  often  to  the  garifh  eye 
of  day*    Diidaining  to  chafe  the  caprices  of  public 

opinion. 
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Dr.  Parr.  Opinion,  and  to  catch  the  momentary  gale  of  paUic 
favour,  they  feize  the  public  confidence  by  forcei 
and  wield  the  public  ftrength  by  one  mighty  eflbit 
for  one  mighty  purpofe.  They  reverence  thdr 
country  in  their  laws,  and  their  king  they  reverence 
for  the  fake  of  both.  Their  moderation,  affiftcd 
by  wifdom  and  magnanimity,  teaches  them  wfaic 
(o  fuffer,  what  to  prevent,  when  to  forbear,  and 
when  to  interpofe.  Their  importance,  inftead  of 
being  fquandered  upon  the  fleeting  occurrences  of 
the  paffing  day,  is  hoarded  up  for  great  occafioos, 
where  it  may  be  felt  as  well  as  feen.  Their  coo- 
rage  is  not  diflipated  in  wanton  attack,  but  colkded 
for  firm  refinance.  Their  ambition  is  not  tamilbed 
by  any  bafe  alloy  of  vanity.  Their  confcious  redi- 
tude  looks  for  its  reward,  not  in  the  plaudits  of  i 
tumultuous  (enate,  or  of  a  giddy  populace,  but  in 
the  calm  and  approving  judgment  of  diftant  na- 
tions, and  of  a  grateful  pofterity. 

Happy  were  it  for  France,  if,  between  thefe  mo- 
derate men  who  do  honour  to  the  new  govern- 
ment, and  the  more  enlightened  friends  of  the  dd, 
fome  communication  could  be  opened,  and  fome 
alliance  eflfeded/By  mutual  conceffion,  they  might 
reconcile  the  jarring  claims  of  the  contending  par- 
ties. By  mutual  forbearance,  they  might  h^  the 
wounds  of  their  bleeding  country.  By  unitiAg  tho 
influence  of  all  good  men,  collcded  from  all  parties, 
they  might  crufli  the  pretenfions,  and  blaft  the  dc- 
figns,  of  thofe  adventurers  who  would  deluge  France 
with  ilaughter,  whether  they  be  patriots  plotting  for 

anarcbyi 
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Wtrchy^  or  loyalifts  ftniggling  for  defpotifm.  But  Dr.  P 
fuch  an  aufpicious  change  is  hardly  to  be  ezpedted, 
while  a  Calonne  broods  over  his  intrigues,  while  a 
Bouille  hurls  his  menaces^  and  while  the  furnufes 
and  the  reproaches  of  angry  difputants  keep  afunder 
tfaofe  worthy  perfons,  by  whofe  union  alone  that 
diange  can  be  accompliflied. 

It  is  not  my  defign^  be  it  obferved,  to  engage  aa 
a  profefled  champion  in  the  controverfy  upon  thq 
afiairs  of  France ;  and,  indeed,  I  was  led  in  this 
pamphlet^  to  the  firft  mention  of  them,  by  perfonal 
rather  than  political  confiderations.    Had  I  meant 
to  appear  as  the  antagonift  or  the  advocate  of  Mr. 
Burke  (and  in  any  elaborate  compofition  I  muil  oc- 
cafionally  have  been  both),  I  (hould  have  felt  it  a 
duty  to  him  and  to  the  public  to  explore  thofe  mines 
of  political  and  hiftorical  knowledge,  from  wl^ich 
he  and  his  opponents  have  drawn  their  materials. 
Some  of  the  books  containing  that  knowledge  have 
fidlen,  perhaps,  within  the  circle  of  my  reading ; 
and  (bme  ponion  of  the  information  they  contain, 
is  not  wholly  beyond  the  grafp  of  my  humble  abi- 
lities.   But  I  have  touched,  and  I  meant  only  to 
touch  upon  thefe  topics  incidentally.    However, 
having  ventured  to  ezprefs  fome  difference  jn  opi- 
nion from  a  man  efteemed  fo  virtuous  and  fo  wife, 
I  thought  myfelf  bound,  in  one  inftance,  to  affign 
my  reafons ;  and  with  the  fame  fentiments  of  habi* 
tu^  reverence  for  the  fame  eminent  writer,  I  (hall 
take  the  liberty  of  glancing  at  two  other  fubjeds, 
on  which  I  have  not  the  faappinefs  entirely  to  agree 
with  him.    T^e  points  to  which  I  allude  are,  the 

indignant 
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j>r.  Pur.  indignant  diftindion  which  Mr.  Burke  has  fet  vp 
between  theory  and  pradicej  and  the  ardent  wBn 
which  he  expreiTes  for  a  combination  of  EuropeiA 
potentates  againft  the  national  aflembly  of  France. 
What  I  have  to  fay  upon  the  firft,  will,  I  fear,  be 
thought  dry  and  uninterefting  by  many  readers; 
while,  in  my  opinioni  every  miftakc  of  fuch  a  mia 
as  Mr.  Burke  dcfcrves  ferious  examination,  aod 
derives  an  uncommon  degree  of  importance  from 
the  uncommon  and  indeed  the  matchlefs  talenci  of 
the  writer  himfelf. 

Indolence  often  repofes,  and  dccIamatioQ  Cii- 
umphs,  in  vagrant  proportions,  which  are  repealed 
fo  frequently,  and  advanced  fo  confidently,  diat  to 
difpute  them  carries  the  appearance  of  prefump- 
tuous  paradox.  Thus  we  are  told  of  many  polidcil 
maxims,  that  they  are  at  once  true  in  theory,  and 
falfe  in  pradtice.    But  this  union  of  truth  and  wife- 
hood in  the  fame  dodrine,  applied  to  the  (ame  fub- 
jed,  is  impoffible ;  and  the  allegation  of  &lfeliood» 
when  the  dodrine  refers    to    different  fubjefis^ 
is    wholly  impertinent    and    abfurd.    It    (hewi 
only,  that  the  dodrine  does  not  include  whacic 
was  never  meant  to  include,  without  proving  that 
what  it  does  include  deferves  the  imputation  of 
being  falfe.    All  truth  confifls  in  the  relation  of 
our  ideas  to  each  other,  or  in  the  conformity  of 
thofe  ideas  to  external  objefts;  and  whercfocvcr 
that  relation  or  that  conformity  exifts,  the  ideas 
belonging  to  either  are  unalterably  juft;  and  the 
propofition  expreffing  thofe  ideas  muft  for  ever  be 
true.  If,  therefore,  a  propofition  be  true  in  theorj, 

• 
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it  muft,  if  made  up  of  the  fame  ideas,  be  equally  Dr.  Parr. 
true  in  pradicej  real  or  fuppofed,  where  the  pradlice 
is  correfpondent  to  the  theory  ;  and  where  it  is  not 
correfpondent,  no  honed  man  would  profefs  to 
argue  without  difcrimination  from  thd  one  to  the 
other.     Between  propoficions  belonging  to  theory, 
and  thofe  that  belong  to  pradtice,  there  indeed  is 
often  a   clofe  refemblance,  but    not   a   fpecific 
identity :  and  from  that  refemblance,  probably, 
arifes    the   opinion,   that  what  is    true  ^in  one^ 
may  be  falfe  in  the  other.    But  in  this  cafe,  the 
propofition  belonging  to  praftice,  and  the  propofi* 
tion  belonging  to  theory,  are  diftinft  and  inde- 
pendent.    Each  may  be  true,  when  applied  to  its 
proper  fubje£t ;  and  each  may  be  falfe,  when  applied 
to  any  other  fubjeft.  Theimperfcftion,  however,  lies 
oot  in  the  propofition  itfelf,  but  in  the  application  9 
and  the  falfehood,  to  fpeak  correfbly,  is  to  be  found, 
not  in  the  principles  of  the  theory,  but  in  the  af« 
fumption  that  fome  given  cafe  reds  upon  the  fame 
principles.   Mr,  Paley  has  very  ably  (hewn  the  de- 
pendence of  our  moral  opinions  and  moral  conduct 
upon  general  rules;  and  Mr.  Hume  juftly  obferves, 

• 

.that  the  chief  difEculty  lies  in  the  ait  of  applying 
thofe  rules  to  the  difcovery  of  what  is  true,  and 
to  the  obfervance  of  what  is  right  in  particular 
inftances. 

Now  theory  is  a  general  coUedion  of  inferences 
drawn  from  fads,  and  comprefled  into  principles. 
When,  therefore,  pradice  and  theory  are  faid  to 
dafli,  we  are  not  always  to  maintain  that  the 
theory  is  generally  falfe  i  but,  that  it  does  not  in- 
7  elude 
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tot.  Parr,  ctude  or  provide  for  fome  particular  cafe^  to  wludi 
it  has  been  errmeoujfy  and  injudicioufly  applied 
The  theory  may  be  corred  and  comprehenfifc^ 
though  inapplicable  to  fubjeds  which  prejudice 
or  paflion  has  aflbciated  with  it*  Unufual  is  it  6r 
men  to  fay^  that  what  is  true  in  praftice  is  £dfe  a 
theory ;  and  yet  this  pofition^  though  lefs  fiuniliir 
to  our  ears^  is  not  more  inadmiffible  to  our  under* 
landings  than  the  converfe^  that  what  is  true  io 
theory  is  falfe  in  pra6tice«  All  prafBce  may  hoc 
be  reduced  to  theory ;  but  all  theory^  profeffing  t0 
be  founded  upon  pradicej  and  claiming  the  right 
to  regulate  it,  is  true  or  probable^  fo  far  onfy  as  it  ii 
iupported  by  experience* 

Again  J  Mr.  Burke  fays  (p^es  91 ,  92),  that  fome 
modern  theories  upon  the  rights  of  men,  ^*  thou^ 
'^  metaphyfically  true,  are  morally  and  politically 
<<  falfe."    But,  aware  as  I  am,  in  common  widi* 
great  poetical  dialectician  (Dryden),  and  indeed 
with  every  novice  in  the  art  of  logic,  that  "  fidlades 
**  often  live  in  univerfals,'*  I  cannot  accede  to  Mr< 
Burke's  obfcrvation.    True  or  felfc,  arc  die  ex- 
preffions  of  the  metaphyfical  properties  belong^ 
to  any  propofition  upon  the  rights  of  men— Proper 
or  improper,  and  Juft  or  unjuft,  are  the  expreffions  of 
the  moral  properties — Ufeful  or  pernicious,  arc 
the  expreffions  of  the  political  properties.     In  con- 
formity to  thefe  diftindions,  I  Qiould  fay,  that  maof 
parts  of  Mr.  Paine's  theory  about  the  rights  of  men 
are  falfe,  when  traced  up  into  metaphyfical  abftrac- 
tion  ;  are  unjuft,  when  referred  to  moral  obligations; 
aie  pernicious,  when  meafured  by  political  expe- 
diency j 
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lienqr ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  theory  itfelf  is  Dr.  Pur. 
kUe,  becaufe  it  does  not  correfpohd  to  pra£fcice, 
rhich  it  profefles  to  regulate.  But,  while  I  re- 
probate fome  of  Mr.  Paine's  opinions  about  the 
rights  of  man,  I,  like  Mr.  Burke  (p.  86),  do  not 
in  theory  deny  the  exiftence  of  man's  rights ;  and 
in  practice  my  heart  is  as  far  as  Mr.  Burke's  or 
Mr*  Paine's  from  wifhing  any  one  of  his  real  rights 
to  be  with-holden. 

Much,  however,  as  in  various  inftances  I  may 
condemn  the  language  of  Mr.  Paine  upon  the 
rights  of  men,  I  cannot  diflemble  my  concern 
it  the  **  dreadful  notes  of  preparation,"  whick 
have  been  lately  founded  by  kings  about  the 
lights  of  kings. 

The  book  of  an  individual  has  little  or  no 
weight,  except  what  it  derives  from  argument  i 
and  argument,  if  fallaciousj  may  be  refuted,  or,  if 
mifchievous,  may  be  counteracted  by  better  argu- 
ments in  a  better  caufe.  But  when  kings  proceed 
to  harangue  in  public  and  official  documents 
tipon  the  rights  of  kings,  they  fpeak  in  a  tone  of 
authority  which  is  not  to  be  flighted.  The  line 
of  diftind:ion  is  faid  to  be  already  drawn  by  two 
frreign  courts,  between  kings  and  fubjeds,  nay^ 
between  kings  and  men ;  between  thofe  who  have 
no  right  to  govern  but  as  they  protedt,  and  thofe 
who  are  under  no  obligation  to  obey  but  as 
dicy  are  protefted;  between  thofe  who  neither 
govern  nor  protedt  the  French,  and  thofe  who  in 
France  are   governed  and  protected  by  laws  of 

didr  own^  and  a  king  of  their  own* 

For 
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lt>r.  Parr#  for  now  fit!  o^dation  in  the  mr. 

And  hides  a  fword  from  hilt  onto  the  point 
With  crowni  imperial^  crowns  and  oorooetfy 
Promis'd  to  £x)ub  and  tbdr  fbllowert* 

But  J  in  oppoiition  to  all  the  pleas  of  interfetCMt: 
from  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  let  Freoduno^ 
fays  common  judice^  decide  the  affairs  of  FnaoCi 
Bella  viri  pacemque  gerant  quels  Mia  germidM. 

For  many  of  the  French  noblefle  **  who  woh 
(hipped^''  as  Mr.  Burke  moft  beautifully  iky^ 

their  country  in  the  perfon  of  their  king,"  ml 

whofe  blood/'  as  Shakefpeare  (ays  not  kft 
beautifully,  ^<  is  fetched  from  fathers  of  war  proo^* 
I  have  a  iincere  veneration.  Nor  would  1  hsftOf 
and  indifcriminately  condemn  the  principle  bf 
which  fome  of  them  are  aduated  in  attempting! 
counter-revolution*  The  end  may  be  honourably 
though  the  means  are  execrable,  and  would  ledt 
in  the  prefent  cafe,  not  fo  much  to  the  re-efiablilli* 
ment  of  monarchy  in  France,  as  to  the  extiipft- 
tion  of  freedom  throughout  Europe.  In  refpcfi^ 
then,  to  the  menaces  of  foreign  powers,  I  moft 
fay  with  Mr.  Burke  (p.  59),  that  *^  the  ai^gumenli 
of  tyranny  are  as  contemptible  as  its  force  b 
dreadful/' 

After  all  the  intrigues  of  politics,  all  the  d^ 
vaftations  of  war,  and  all  the  barbarous  excefe 
of  defpotifm  which  difgrace  the  annals  of  maB- 
kind,  the  black  and  lowering  florm  which  threatem 

foon  to  overfpread  the  face  of  all  Europe,  and  CD 

overwhelm 
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overwhelm  in  one  common  ruin  every  loofe  rem-   Dr.  Parr, 
nant  and  every  faint  veftige  of  liberty,  conftitutes 
a  fpedtacle  equally  new  and  tremendous. 

Even  the  tenets  of  Mr.  Paine  himfelf  are  yet 
left  novel  in  theory,  and  yet  lefs  pernicious  in 
praftice,  than  the  counfels  of  thofe  fanguinary 
fenatics  who  would  unblufhingly  and  unfeelingly 
roufe  the  unfparing  fword  of  foreign  potentates, 
and  point  it  without  provocation,  without  pre- 
cedent, without  any  other  plea  than  will,  without 
any  other  end  than  tyranny,  againft  the  bofoms 
of  Frenchmen  contending  with  Frenchmen  alone, 
upon  French  ground  alone,  about  French  rights, 
French  laws,  and  French  government  alone. 

When  it  is  urged,  that  princes  from  their  re- 
lation to  princes  have  a  common  caufe,  and  a 
caufe,  too,  it  is  meant^  virtually  paramount  to  the 
rights  of  fubjefts  and  of  men,  the  obvious  anfwer 
is,  that,  they  who  are  not  princes  have  alfo  a  com- 
mon caufe ;  and  the  obvious  confequence  of  that 
infwer  is,  that  if  they  are  true  to  themfelves,  to 
iieir  neighbours,  and  to  their  pofterity,  confede- 
racy is  to  rife  up  againft  confederacy,  and  deluge 
:hc  world  with  blood.     Tig  yoc^  to;  tsroKnUug  xjocJo^^ 

viii^Bi»  Tffuyjujv  Touv  6Xsv9sf,iocg  hrtSvijiyJouv.     (Demofth. 

Oe  Libert  ate  Rhod.) 

If  indeed  the  threatened  crufade  of  ruffian 
lefpots  fliould  be  attempted,  it  will,  in  my  opinion, 
>e  an  outrageous  infringement  upon  the  laws  of 
lations;  it  will  be  a  favage  confpiracy  againft 
he  written  and  the  unwritten  rights  of  mankind ; 

VOL,  II.  Q^q  and. 
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Dr.  Parr,  and,  therefore^  in  the  fincerity  of  my  foul,  1  ptay 
the  righteous  Governor  of  the  univerfe,  the  Crc» 
ator  of  men,  and  the  King  of  kings,  I  pray  HIM 
to  abate  the  pride,  to  afluage  the  malice,  aod 
to  confound  all  the  devices,  of  all  the  par- 
ties, diredtly  or  indireftly  leagued  in  this  com- 
plicated fcene  of  guilt  and  horror!  this  iofuit 
upon  the  dignicy  of  human  nature  itfelf!  this 
treafon  againft  the  majefty  of  God's  own  im^ei 
rational  and  immortal  man. 

As  to  myfelf,  and  to  others,  who,  like  myfclf, 
exprefs  the  terror  and  juft  abhorrence  which  ihcy 
feel  at  this  mod  unparalleled  meafure,  when  wc 
are  fcornfully  alked,  why  we  exprefs  thofc  feelings, 
we  Ihall  find  our  anfvver  in  Mr.  Burke's  philan- 
thropy oppofed  to  Mr.  Burke's  politics  (p.  9  of 
his  Appeal):  **  Is  it  inhuman  to  prevent,  if  polBblc, 
the  fpilling    of   Frenchmen's  blood,   or  impni- 
dent  to  guard  againft  the  effufion  of  our  own/* 
and  in  a  caufe,  I  will  add,  which,  while  £ngli(h- 
men  are  Englilhmen,   never  can    be  our  own? 
For    is  it    poffible,    that    by   the   intrigues   of 
courts,  by  the  fophiftry  of  minifters,  or  by  the 
futile  and    hollow  pleas  of    a    guaranty  in  one 
place,  and  of  alliance  in  anoth^cT,  the  free-born 
defcendants  of  free-born  fathers  can  be  perfuadcd 
to  endure  one  tax,  to  unfheath  one  fword,  to  fall 
n  with  one  meafure,  in  opposition  to  the  precious 
and  facred  interefts  of  general  liberty  ? 


•t^ 
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Unlefs  our  conftitution  be,  as  dying  Brutiis  Dr.  p^n 
(aid  of  virtue,  ^*  an  empty  name,"  by  the  very 
fpirit  of  that  conftitution,  and  by  the  force  of  a 
compoA  more  folemn  and  more  binding  than 
the  ties  of  any  treaty  woven  in  any  cabinet,  Britons 
eminendy  are,  what  the  Athenians  profefled  to  be, 
the  xMfoi  TffpofuTai  t^  Twdntof  Ixa^fp/tx^,  the  gua* 
rantees  of  freedom  itfelf,  and  the  allies  of  all  free 
men,  throughout  all  the  world— 

Andy  when  they  firown,  it  is  againfi  th'  oppreiTor, 
And  not  againft  the  French. 

Shak.  Rich.  II« 

The  people  of  England,  I  am  fure,  then,  ^re 
too  gallant  to  engage  in  a  war  againft  fuch  a 
nation  in  fuch  circumftances.  The  parliament 
of  England  is  too  enlightened  to  approve  of  a  war* 
The  king  of  England  is  far  too  wife,  too  humane, 
too  magnanimous,  to  propofe  a  war* 

But,  warmly  as  I  would  oppofe  the  projeft  of 
Mr.  Burke  for  the  French  monarchy  to  be  re* 
fiored  by  the  exertion  of  kings,  who,  unlefs  they 
have  degenerated  into  tyrants,  can  have  no  real 
intereft  in  its  reftoraiion,  I  fometimes  paufe  in 
uncertainty,  and  fometimes  (hudder  with  fear, 
Vfhtti  the  proceedings  in  France  are  holden  up  as 
a  perfedt  model  for  imitation  in  England. 

Different  are  the  two  nations  in  their  manners  and 
their  prejudices,  different  in  the  privileges  of  their 
peerage,  and  in  the  rights  of  their  commonalty ; 

Q^q  a  different 
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Dr*  Parr,  different  in  the  power  claimed^  and  the  powers  ex- 
crcifed  by  their  kings ;  different  in  the  forms  of  their 
government,  and  the  principles  of  their  conftitution; 
different  in  their  modes  of  religion,  and  even  in 
their  propenfity  to  irreligion,  I  hope,  very  different. 
Keen  therefore  would  be  my  vigilance,  and  (hib- 
torn  my  rcluftance,  in  applying  to  the  affairs  of 
England  thofe  theories  which  are  faid  to  have 
been  purely  and  completely  realifed  in  the  new 
government  of  France.  But,  attached  as  I  am, 
firmly  and  unfeignedly,  to  the  fundamental  max- 
ims of  the  Englilh  conftitution,  I  muft  confefs, 
that  not  one  of  the  late  publications  has  given  me 
the  fatisfadlion,  which  at  this  crifis  I  anxioufly 
wifh  to  receive.  Some  writers,  I  obferve,  have 
turned  our  attention  only  to  the  darker  fide  of 
government,  fearing  us  with  evils,  which,  1  truft, 
have  no  exiftence,  foreboding  evils,  which,  I  hope, 
never  will  exift,  and  exaggerating  evils,  which 
every  impartial  man  will  acknowledge  and  lament. 
Others  have  affefted  to  wrap  up  in  artificial  myf- 
tery  *  all  the  powerful  ties  by  which  the  govern- 
ment 

*  "  A  high  tory,"  fays  Johnfon,  «  makes  government  ud- 
<*  intelligible:"  but  I  will  quote  the  whole  paflage,  bccaufc I 
affent  to  almoft  every  part  of  it,  and  becaufc  there  is  no  part 
which  does  not  contain  judicious  remark,  and  ufeful  informa- 
tion. 

*«  A  wife  tory  and  a  wife  whig,  I  believe,  will  agree ;  their 
**  principles  arc  the  feme,  though  their  modes  of  thinking  arc 

"  different. 
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ment  of  the  country  is  conneftcd  with  its  profpc-  d^,  p^ 
rity  ;  and  preferring  the  haughtinefs  of  dogmatifm 
to  the  drudgery  of  proof,  they  would  drive  away 
the  eyes  of  the  profane  from  contemplating  thofe 
caufesj  which  all  have  a  right  to  examine,  becaufe 
;  all  are  daily  and  hourly  interefted  in  their  efTeds. 
But  this  kind  of  language  carries  with  it  neither 
the  plaufibility  of  theory,  nor  the  folidity  of  faft. 

**  different.  A  high  tory  makes  govemment  unintelligible ;  it 
^  is  loft  in  the  clouds.  A  riolent  whig  nnakes  it  inipradticable : 
^  he  is  ibr  allowing  fo  much  liberty  to  every  man,  that  there 
^  is  not  power  enough  to  govern  any  man.  The  prejudice  of 
'*  the  tory  is  for  eftabliihment.  The  prejudice  of  the  whig  it 
•*  for  innovation.  A  tory  does  not  wifh  to  give  more  real 
<<  power  to  government,  but  that  government  fhould  have 
««  more  reverence.    Then  they  differ  as  to  the  church. 

«« The  tory  is  not  for  giving  more  legal  power  to  the  clergy, 
<^  but  wiihes  they  fhould  have  a  confiderable  influence  founded 
**  on  the  opinion  of  mankind :  the  whig  is  for  limiting  and 
•<  watching  them  with  a  narrow  jealoufy."  Page  400,  Bofwell. 
I  infert  this  paffage  in  confequcnce  of  Mr.  Burke's  remark 
(page  113  of  his  Appeal),  that  the  Britifti  conftitution  is  of  too 
high  an  order  of  excellence  to  be  adapted  to  common  minds. 
This  furely  referables  what  Johnfon  iiiid  of  the  tory.  But 
between  men  of  (hallow  and  fuperficial  underflandings,  and 
men  to  whom  Mr.  Burke  would  allow  wifdom  and  reflection, 
there  is  a  numerous  clafs  of  ciuzens,  whole  doubts  deferve 
confideration.  Poffeifing  a  common  fliare  of  juc^gment,  im« 
proved  by  the  common  advantages  of  education,  they  are  not 
incapable  of  underftandiog  ^'  many  of  the  views  which  our 
'*  conftitution  takes  in,  and  many  of  the  combinations  which  it 
"  makes."  They  would  recognife  it,  **  with  the  lefs  enquiring 
«« in  their  feel'ings  and  their  experience  ;**  and,  affifted  by  fuch 
profound  thinkers  as  Mr.  Burke,  they  would  alfo  '^  know  it  in 
**  Its  reafon  and  in  its  fpirit." 

Q.q3  It 
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Dr.  Parr.    It  may  confound^  but  it  will  never  convince.    It 
may  lull  men  for  a  time  into  fupinehefs  and  in- 
fcnfibility,  but  will  neither  gratify  their  curiofity, 
nor  allay  their  terrors   in  the  hour  of    danger. 
Unqueftionably,  the  fpirit  of  enquiry  is  gone  forth; 
and  my  hope  is,  that  it  may  take  a  right  dirediooi 
and  lead  us,  as  well  to  value  and  to  perpetuate 
the  ble(&ngs  which  we  now  enjoy,  as  to  obtain, 
through  the  concurrence  of  good  government  with  good 
Citizens  J  other  and  greater  bledings^  if,  indeed,  other 
and  greater  bleflings  are  placed  within  our  reach. 
From  the  incidental  mention  of  tbefe  fubjefis, 
which  have  been  difcuffed  by  Mr,  Burke  and  Mr. 
Paine,  and  upon  which  I  would  be  underftood  to 
date  my  opinions,  without  afligning  the  reaToDi 
for  which  I  hold  them,  I  will  take  occafion  to  ia* 
form  the  reader  of  the  effeft  which  I  have  fek 
from  a  third  celebrated  writer,  to  whom  the  at- 
tention  of  the  public  has  been  very  much  direftcd. 
In   the  rapid    and    eccentric  motions   of  Mr, 
Burke's    mind    through  the  vaft    and    tracklcfs 
fpaces   of  politics,    it   often    lofes  the  power  of 
attraction  upon  my  own ;  and  as  to  Mr.  Paine  ♦, 

upon 

*  The  part  of  Mr.  Painc'a  book  which  interefted  and  con- 
vinced me  the  mod  is,  the  very  able  narrative  which  he  gives  of 
the  progrefs  and  circum (lances  of  the  revolution  at  Paris :  but 
I  cannot  fuflfer  "  one  truth,"  as  Dryden  fays,  ••  to  fupport  a 
"  thoufand  lying  rhymes"  upon  abftratSl  politics.  I  rccognifc 
in  Mr.  Paine,  a  mind  not  ^ifciplined  by  early  education,  aot 
foftened  and  refined  by  a  various  and  extenfive  intercourfe  with 
the  world,  not  enlarged  by  the  knowledge  which  books  fuppK'; 

but 
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upon  my  firft  approach  towards  him,  I  was  in-  Dr.  Parr, 
ftantly  repelled  to  an  unmeafurable  diftance,  and 

for 

but  endowed  by  nature  With  very  great  vigour,  and  ftrengthcned 
by  long  and  intenfe  habits  of  refle^lion*  Atnte  he  appears  to 
tht^  but  not  comprehenfive ;  and  bold,  but  not  profound.  Of 
iMIfi,  in  his  general  nature,  he  feems  only  to  have  grafpcd  a 
part,  and  of  man  as  diftinguifhed  by  local  and  temporary  cir* 
cuffifttnoes,  his  views  are  indiilind  and  confined.  His  notions 
of  govemnnent  are  therefore  too  partial  for  theory,  and  too 
noYel  for  pradice,  and  under  a  fair  femblance  of  limplicity 
conceal  a  mafs  of  mod  dangerous  errors. 

For  dignity  compofed  and  high  exploit 

He  feems.     His  pen  can  make  the  worfe  appear 

The  better  reafon.    But  his  thoughu  are  LOW. 

« 

In  plain  truth,  t  underftand  more  by  the  Englifh  word 
«•  crown,'*  than  "  a  bawble  kept  in  the  Tower  to  be  (hewn  for 
**  twelve-pence  ;'*  nor  do  I  cbnfider  ariftocracy  **  as  having  but 
••  one  child ;  as  begetting  the  reft  to  be  devoured,  and  then 
••  throwing  them  to  the  cannibal  for  prey.**  The  parent, 
whom  Mr.  Paine  defcribes  as  fo  unnatural,  is  at  lead  an  aflfec- 
tionate  nurfe  during  the  infancy  of  her  offspring  :  (lie  feeds  it 
carefully,  and  clothes  it  warmly,  before  (he  turns  it  loofe  into 
the  wide  world.  But  to  drop  figurative  bnguage,  the  younger 
children  of  our  nobility  receive  the  fame  liberal  education  with 
the  elder ;  and  to  me  it  feems,  that,  inftead  of  fubdividing  in  all 
cafes  a  brgc  fortune  among  thofc  whom  Mr.  Paine's  law  would 
make  equal,  but  whom  nature  has  not  made  equal  in  corporeal 
and  intelle^ual  flrength,  and  whom  the  equal  expedlation  of 
independence  would,  according  to  their  different  capacities, 
make  yet  more  unequal,  it  were  behcr  policy  for  them  to  be 
traded  with  the  creation  of  their  own  fortune,  by  their  own 
merita  in  the  army,  in  the  navy,  in  the  church,  and  at  the  bar. 
Perhaps  in  a  commercial  country  it  were  well,  if  the  old  feudal 

Qjq  4  prejudices 
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Dr.  Parr,    for  a  time  was  content  to  view  him^  as  phibTo- 
phers  look  through  a  telefcope  at  fome  dim  and 

fulkn 

prejudices  of  the  noblefle  againft  commerce  were  extirpated^  m 
partnerfhip  would  fupply  the  want  of  a  large  capitaly  and  dft 
femilies  of  nobility  would  gradually  be  blended  in  opinioo  nd 
intereft  with  the  induftrious  dafles  of  the  community.    Bity 
without  the  aid  of  formal  difcuiiion,  one  plain  tale  flail  pot 
down  Mr.  Paine's  ftrutting  metaphor.    Mr.  Fox  and  Mr,  Fkt 
are  the  younger  fons  of  noblemen.     As  to  the  priefthood,  I 
have  feen  it  ridiculed  with  wit  much  keener  than  Mr.  Fuae'i 
in  the  works  of  Trcnchard  and  Gordon,  and  with  doqaeoee 
more  magnificent  than  Mr.  Paine's,  in  the  profe  writiogs  of 
Miltoft.    I  mean  not,  however,  to  palliate  the  prejudices  of 
the  clergy;   and  my  opportunities  for  obferving  their  cauib 
and  their  effedls  have  not  been   fewer,  I  fuppofe,  than  Mr. 
Paine's.     But  I  alfo  know  their  perfonal  virtues ;   I  know  tbeir 
ufefulncfs  in  fociety ;  I  know  that  in  this  country,  they,  upon 
the  whole,  are  a  mod  enlightened  and  valuable  order  of  citizens; 
and  in  faying  fo,  I  am  not  influenced  by  felfifli  motives,  as  Mr. 
Paine  would  probably  allow,  If  he  were  acquainted  with  the  ob- 
fcurity  of  my  ecclefiaftical  ftation,  and  the  fcantinefs  of  nij 
ccclefiadical  income.     I  am  not  well  enough  informed  about 
the  internal  ftate  of  America,  to  determine  how  far  Mr.  Painci 
opinions  may  be  ufeful  there  in  a  nafcent  government.    But 
when  I  confidcr  the  progrefs  of  arts,  fciences,  literature,  politics, 
law,  and  religion  in  the  fettled  governments  of  Europe,  I  fuf- 
pe6l,  that  by  the  plan  of  Mr,  Paine,  inftead  of  advancing  to 
a  more  improved  ftate  of  fociety,  we  ihould  find  ourfclves  re- 
trograde towards  that  fituation,  which    is  commonly  called  a 
ftate  of  nature ;  or,  at  leaft,  that  we  fliould  facrifice  many  of  the 
brilliant  and  indifputable  advantages  which  make  us    bead  of 
living  in   a  civilifed  and  enh'ghtened  age.     Quotation  is  mj 
trade,  and  therefore  I  will  not  fupprefs  fome  lines,  which  I 
once  applied  to  the  American  reformers  of  Engliih  politics. 

Pn)tcft 
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tullen  planet  whofe  orbit  is  at  the  remotefl:  extremity  Dr.  Fair, 
from  the  centre.  But  m  the  middle  and  more 
temperate  path  which  Mr.  Mackintofli  has  gene- 
rally purfued,  I  could  often  accompany  him  with 
pleafure;  for,  like  the  earth  in  the  folar  fyflem,  he 
Teems  neither  to  approach  too  near  to  the  dazzling 
fountain  of  light,  nor  to  recede  from  it  too  far. 
My  friend,  for  I  have  the  honour  to  hail  him  by 
that  fplendid  name,  will  excufe  me  for  expreffing 
in  general  terms  what  I  think  of  his  work. 

In  Mackintofh,  then,  I  fee  the  (ternnefs  of  a 
republican  without  his  acrimony,  and  the  ardour 
of  a  reformer  without  his  impetuofity.  His  tafte 
b  morals,  like  that  of  Mr.  Burke,  is  equally 
pure  and  delicate  with  his  tafte  in  literature. 
His  mind  is  fo  compreheniive,  that  generalities 
reafc  to  be  barren,  and  fo  vigorous,  that  de- 
ail  itfelf  becomes  interefting.  He  introduces 
every  queftion  with  perfpicuity,  ftates  it  with 
precifion,  and  purfues  it  with  eafy  and  unaifedted 
nethod.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  he  may  amufe  his 
readers  by  excurfions  into  paradox ;  but  he  never 
bewilders  them  by  flights  into  romance.  His  phi- 
lofophy  is  far  more  juft,  and  far  more  amiable, 

Proted  ut,  mighty  ProTidence  I 

Whtt  would  thefe  madmen  have } 
Firft  thtj  would  bribe  us  without  pence* 
Deceive  us  without  common fm/ef 

And  without  power  enflave. 

Thtk  lines  were  written  in  1680,  and  are  worth  remembenng 
in  1792. 

than 
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Dr.  Pair,  tbati  thc  philofophy  of  Paine,  and  his  doquenofc 
is  ortly  not  equal  to  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Btnkc. 
He  is  argumentative  without  fophiftry,  fcrrid 
without  fury^  profound  without  obfcurity,  and 
fublime  without  extravagance. 

My  friend,  I  am  fure,  does  not  fufpeft  me  of 
wilhing  for  the  return  of  '^  that  prieftly  craft,  and 
*^  prieftly  domination,  which  would  ceruuoly  tt^ 
plunge  Europe  into  ignorance  and  fuperftkioo." 
But  he  will  excufe  me  for  pronouncing  a  mffi  it* 
tided  and  a  moft  unqualified  negative  to  the  aflump* 
tion  of  the  national  aflembly^  that  ^<  the  exiftcnce 
**  of  ranks  •  is  repugnant  to  the  focial  union.** 

On 

*  Mr.  Mackintofh  does  not  forget,  that  in  the  Romaa  le- 
public  there  were  diftindtoDS  of  rank  not  merely  among  the 
patricians,  knights,  and  plebeians,  but  among  the  nobiles  and 
no?i.  •<  Hereditary  cbaraAcriftics  attraded  thc  attention  of 
♦*  mankind  in  fomc  degree  under  all  the  ancient  govemmenti.'' 
— Dunbar  on  the  Herediury  Genius  of  Nations.  See  Dr. 
Taylor's  Elements  of  Civil  Law,  p.  179. 

Among  the  Lacedaemonians  there  were  perfonal  diftin£tiofli 
of  rank,  though  not  hereditary,  and  the  Greek  word  cxafily 
correfponds  with  our  Engllfti  word  peers.  See  Xenophoo. 
Hellenic,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3,  p.  35 .  edit.  Xunius,  where  thc  note 
is  worth  confulting.     See  alfo  Palmerii  Exercitationes,  p.  69. 

Mr.  Hume  in  his  Eflays  has  often  obfenred  the  fimilarity  b^ 
tween  the  French  and  the  Athenians ;  but  be  did  not  expcd 
that  in  fo  few  years  after  his  death  f6  (Irikiiig  and  new  an  is- 
fiance  of  refemblance  would  arife,  as  we  have  lately  fcen,  in  lie 
language  of  the  public  aflcmblies — Frenchmen,  is  now  thc 
fimple  and  digniBed  mode  of  addrefs  in  the  national  aflbablfi 
like  Men  of  Athens,  in  the  Greek  orators. 

But  thc  modcy  in  which  they  often  addrefs  the  king  of  the 

French, 
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■On  the  contrary^  I  am  perfuaded  that  hereditary  p«r-  p«t. 
-is  well  as  perfonal  diftinftions  may,  under  a  wife 
hgiflatMrey  become  the  inftrumcnts  of  public  good  ; 
'ind  that,  without  bringing  back  the  rude  date  of 
fociety,  which  gave  rife  to  the  nobility  of  Europe, 
a  principle  of  virtuous  aftion,  already  excited  (for 
I  contend  that  it  is  excited)  by  the  feudal  inftitu- 
*rioDs,  may  be  adapted  to  tiie  exigencies  of  a  more 
enlightened  and  more  civilifed  age. 

Again,  I  totally  differ  from  my  friend  upon  the 
wigin  and  the  tenure  of  ecclefiaftical  property,  and 
in  his  defcription  of  ecclefiaftics  as  mere  pen- 
fioners  of  the  date.  He  knows  me  too  well,  I  am 
fiire,  to  impute  this  diflent  to  the  weaknefs  and 
die  felfifhnefs  of  profeffional  prejudice*  But  thefe, 
«nd  a  few  other  dcfeds,  if  defefts  they  be,  are 
loft  in  the  blaze  of  general  excellence ;  and  they 
who  refledt  upon  the  juft  and  luminous  compa- 
lifon  which  Mr.  Mackintofh  has  drawn  between 
the  peers  of  France  and  thofe  of  England,  may, 
upon  fiirther  confideration,  be  led  to  other  folid  and 
nfefiil  diftindions,  upon  other  momentous  and 
awfiil  topics. 

My  meaning  will  be  underftood  when  I  fay, 

freneliy  reminds  me  of  the  words  which  the  grand  juftkiary, 
r  head  of  the  Ricos  Hombres,  was  content  t«  ufe  omce  to  the 
iag  of  Arragon.  <*  We,  who  are  your  equals^  conftitute  yoo 
*  our  lord  and  king,  on  condition  that  you  maintain  our  pri- 
iWkget  and  liberties;  if  otherwife,  not."  Vide  Millot^ 
lementt  of  General  Hiftory,  voL  i«  p*  195 ;  and  Sidney *8  Dif- 
ourflef,  chap.  2,  fed.  j. 

that 
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0r.  Parr,  that  I  prefer  two  independoit  faoufes  for  le^lli-| 
tive  deliberation  to  one,  and  that  in  a  kii^  wiik| 
the  fubftance  of  the  executive  power^  will  be 
found  a  better  guardian  of  the  public  weal  tba 
in  the  mockery  of  a  pageant  king  with  little  mot 
than  the  (hadow. 

My  opinions  upon  the  facred  duties  and  the  T^ 
nerable  privileges  of  an  Engliih  king,  neariy  coin- 
cide with  thofe  of  Mr.  Rous,  and  I  am  happy  it 
this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  pleaforel 
received  from  his  late  excellent  letter  to  Ml 
Burke.  I  am,  however,  compelled  to  diflent  froa 
this  very  judicious  and  patriotic  writer,  upon  dc 
extent  to  which  he  would  flretch  his  principle  cf 
excluding  the  members  of  the  legiilative  bodf 
from  all  (hare  whatfoever  in  the  duties  and  the 
emoluments  of  the  executive  government,  I 
grant,  indeed,  that  the  more  ufeful  duties  in  die 
lower  departments  are  well  enough  difcharged  by 
men  *^  formed  by  the  routine  of  office.**  But  I 
cannot  admit,  that  the  higher  departments  ftaod 
in  no  need  of  "  minds  fplendidly  endowed,"  or 
that,  when  fuch  minds  engage  in  public  affairs, 
**  their  paths  are  ever  marked  with  ruin."  Great 
revolutions  have  ufually  been  achieved  by  mca 
of  great  abilities ;  but  their  fuccefs  in  turbulent 
periods  is  to  be  imputed  to  previous  circuin- 
fiances,  and  thofe  circumftances  gradually  arife 
from  the  want  of  wifdom  in  perfons  who  have  di- 
redked  the  affairs  of  government  in  feafons  of  ap- 
parent tranquillity. 

"To 
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5^  •*  T6  fettle  the  imaginary  balance  of  power,  to  Dr.  Parr. 
lbpo(e  a  form  of  government  upon  one  reluftant  - 
people,  to  adjuft  the  limits  of  dominion  to  an- 
^riier,'*  are  furely  not  the /ok  employments  for 
ffrhich  an  £ngli(h  adminiftration  is  deftined.  That 
die  attention  of  our  prefent  governors  has  been  too 
lauch  direfted  to  thefe  narrow  and  mifchlevous 
lObjeds ;  that  their  meafures^  whether  fuccefsfui  or 
j^kfeatedy  have  been  at  once  expeniive  without 
Ipivantage,  and  oftentatious  without  glory  -,  that 
^0ey  have  multiplied  our  taxes  without  extending 
bur  commerce,  and  have  difplayed  our  (Irength 
brithout  increafing  our  fecurity^  I  readily  allow. 
touCy  whilft  government  embraces  the  affairs,  not 
>|f  Great  Britain  only,  but  of  Ireland^  and  of  thofe 
Icmote  colonies  which  it  feems  equally  difficult 
Id  keep  and  dangerous  to  abandon ;  whilfl:  there 
h  a  real  as  well  as  an  imaginary  balance  of  power, 
vhich  every  date  mud  be  concerned  in  preferving 
tgainft  the  encroachments  of  every  other  (late; 
irhilft  our  domeftic  councils  mud,  for  the  fake  of 
our  domeftic  fafety,  be  fometimes  engaged  in 
watching  the  crooked  machinations,  and  in  curbing 
the  reftlefs  ambition  of  foreign  powers;  whilft 
France  is  ftruggling  for  freedom,  and  other  na« 
dons,  after  the  example  of  France^  feem  dif- 
pofed  to  (hake  off*  the  yoke  of  defpotifm ;  whilft 
our  public  debt  is  fo  heavy,  and  our  public  in- 
terefts  are  fo  complex  and  fo  extenfive,  the  ta- 
lents which,  under  fuch  circumftances,  aim  only  at 
•*  giving  protection  to  a  people,"  ought  to  be  of 
8  no 
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Dr.  Parr.  AO  common  Order*  Such^  indeed,  is  the  un^ietl 
and,  I  believe,  unprecedented  date  of  Europe,  ib 
dark  are  the  views,  fo  mighty  are  the  prepm* 
tions,  fo  difcordant  will  hi  the  ultimate  interebrf 
the  European  powers,  that  it  is  impoflElUe  to  name 
a  period,  in  which  there  was  greater  occafioo  Iv 
the  greateft  talents  in  all  the  branches  of  our  ots 
government,  whether  legiflative  or  executive* 

No  general  propofition  can  be'  more  evidcni^ 
than  that  without  talents  of  confiderable  nngii» 
tude  in  the  perfons  to  whom  the  taik  of  g^veroiig 
is  committed,  government  itfelf  cannot  be  eidicr 
refpedable  or  fafe ;  it  caniiot,  for  a  long  time^ 
dired  the  public  opinion.  It  cannot  employ  ift 
public  ftrength  to  purpofes  of  public  utility.  I 
will  add  too,  that  in  a  free  government  like  oar 
own,  talents,  if  confined,  as  we  have  lately  feat 
them,  to  one  minifter,  are  big  with  danger,  thou^, 
if  difTufed  through  the  various  members  of  adini- 
ni  ft  ration,  they  would  give  greater  energy  and 
greater  dignity  to  every  meafure.  Surely,  it  is 
not  the  excefs  of  abilities  in  one  quarter,  but  the 
want  of  abilities  in  maiiy  quarters,  to  which  every 
impartial  obferver  will  afcribe  our  late  difaften  in 
war,  and  our  prefent  diftreffes  after  a  long,  though 
moft  precarious  and  unfettled,  peace.  To  do  eril 
is  more  within  the  reach  of  every  man,  in  public 
as  well  as  in  private  life,  than  to  do  good.  And 
if  perfons  of  "  fecondary  talents**  alone  be  in- 
trufted,  as  Mr.  Rous  wifhe^  them  to  be,  with  the 
ex;ecutive   govenunenti   low  ambition    and  low 

cunning. 
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Icunoing,  ^^  wielding  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  Dr.  Ptrr. 
fi^  ftate/*  would  too  often  baffle  the  efforts  of  that 
i^l^iilative  band  in  whom  wifdom  is  combined  with 
^  magnanimity. 

•'     In  the  prefent  condition  of  the  world,  good 

'.men  may  indeed,  wifli,  but  wife  men  will  rarely 

*hope,  for  fuch  a  kind,  and  fuch  a  degree,  of 

public  fpirit,    as   (hall  in   men  of  di(lingui(hed 

^abilities  be  wboify  feparated  from  views  of  per-* 

ptosul   intereft.     If,    indeed,  the  feparation  were 

ijtffefted,  competition  for   popularity  might  fplit 

kiSbc  fenate  into  parties  more  powerful,  and  in  the 

'  end  more  faAious,  than  thofe  which  are  formed 

^by  competition  for  office ;  and  the  favour  of  the 

4  people  would  eventually  become  a  more  dangerous 

'^  fource  of  influence,  than  the  favour  of  the  fove- 

^l€ign  himfelf.    In  their  appeals  to  the  public  judg* 

.  mcnt,  men  in  all  popular  ftates  have  been  ^'  em- 

¥  barraffed  with  preconceived  plans  of  perfonal 

^  ambition,*'  in  the  mldeft  ^^  acceptation  of  the 

••  term,*'  and  the  greateft  talents  have  been  **  em- 

•*  ployed*' fometimcs  "intcachingthewayof  truth," 

but  much  oftcner  *^  in  perplexing,  in  confound* 

<^  ing,  and  in  fpreading  a  deluiive  cloud  before 

•*  the  eyes  of  nations/'     This,  indeed,  would  not 

have  happened,  if  <<  their  hearts  had  been  purely 

«*  devoted  to  the  public  intereft  :*'  but  experience 

fiwbids  us  to  look  for  perfedion  in  any  number  oi^ 

public  men. 

Let  me  not,   however,  be  fufpefled  of  infi« 
oualiog,  th^t  men  of  trJAfccndentaJL  ajbilicy  pfc& 

to 
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Dr.  Parr,    to  the  brink  of  corruption  with  a  more  rapid  cf- 
reer,  than  thofc  who  excite  lefs  envy  becaufe  dicf 
command  lefs  admiration.     On  the  contrary,  the 
more  natural  tendency  of  great  intellectual  endow- 
ments is^  to  refcue  the  heart  from  the  dominion  of 
coarfe  and  felfifli    paflfions,  and    to  fix   it  upon 
treafures  lefs  ignoble  and  lefs  perifhable  than  paltry 
pelf,  which  may  be  amafled  without  excellence 
and  poiTeiTed  without  dignity.     Even  in  the  or- 
dinary effeSls  of  thofe  endowments  we  fee  a  deli- 
cacy and  elevation  of  fentiment,  a  habit  of  felf« 
refpedt,  a  capacity  for  felf-denial,  by  which  men 
are  happily  preferved,  at  Icaft  from  very  fcrvilc 
compliances  and  very  atrocious  crimes.     To  fuch 
men,  the  confcioufnefs  of  high  merit  filling  the 
wide  expanie  of  high  (Ution,  the  homage  of  the 
opulent,  the  powerful,  and  the  noble,  the  mufic  of 
popular  applaufe,  the  anticipation  of  glory  in  ages 
yet  unborn,  nay,  the  immediate  buftie  of  aftioD 
itfelf,  fupply  gratifications  far  too  exquifite  to  be 
felt  by  the  fordid  Haves  of  avarice,  the  grovelling 
drudges  of  office,  and  the  venal  tools  of  power. 
While,  therefore,  public  employments,  in  which 
the  love  of  lucre  is  purified  by  the  love  of  ho- 
nour, are  conferred  upon  public  men,  it  can  be 
no  difgrace  to  individuals,  that  genius  (hould  ooc 
renounce  the  diflinftions  to  which  patient  induftryi 
fuperficial  attainments,  and  even  the  mere  mc- 
chanifm  of  intelleft,  are  permitted  to  afpire;  nei- 
ther can  it  promote  the  general  good,  that  they 
who  are  capable  of  achieving  the  leaft,  (faould  be 
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j!L"€zclu(tvely  invcfted  with  the  privilege  of  receiving  Dr.  Parr. 
the  mod. 

For  my  part,  when  I  confider  the  general  con- 
ftitution  and  operations  of  the  human  mind,  I  am 
content  to  derive  from  the  mingled  frailties  and 
excellencies  of  men,  thofe  cffefts  which  hitherto 
have  not  been  produced  by  the  influence  of  firm 
and  fteady  virtue  alone ;  and  I  fometimes  rejoice 
to  fee  the  impetuofity  of  rampant  ambition  re- 
ftrained  by  a  concomitant  paflion,  which  looks,  in- 
deed, more    immediately  for  gratification   in   lefs 
brilliant  objefts,  but  which  clears  off  much  of  its 
own  impurity  by  habitual  aflbciation  with  paffions 
of  a  higher  order.     When  I  farther  confider  the 
peculiar  and  diflinguifliing  circumflances  of  our 
own  country,  I  am  not  forry  to  find,  that  through 
exertion  in  parliament  is  laid  open  an  avenue  to 
that  public  confidence,  which  ufually  concurs  with 
caufes  lefs  honourable  in  exalting  men  to  employ* 
ments  in  the  flate.     But  if  the  profits  and  the 
honours  of  political  departments  were  quite  in- 
acceffible  to  men  who  would  ereft  their  fortune 
on  the  bafis  of  their  feme,  thofe  talents  which  nqw 
range  through  the  wide  field  of  politics  would 
droop  and  languifh  in  the  humbler  cells  of  ofiice ; 
or,  being  devoted  to  the  views  of  the  fovereign 
alone,  they  would  be  exerted  in  their  utmoft  force^ 
with  little  controul  from  the  opinions,  and  little 
regard  to  the  interefls,  of  the  people. 

No  inflitutions  of  man,  however  folid  in  their 

fundamental  principles,  and  however  beneficial  in 
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Br.  Parr,  their  general  tendencies^  can  be  fenced  againft  the 
incurAons  of  contingent  evil.  The  advantage 
even  of  the  bed  regulated  monarchy  are  expofcd 
to  fome  interruption  from  the  inflexible^  but  mod 
falutary  rule  of  hereditary  fucceflion.  Yet,  the 
perfonal  defefbs  of  fucceflbrs  may  be  compenfatcd 
by  the  choice  of  miniftcrs,  who  have  (kill  "  to  un- 
•*  fold  the  drift  of  haughty  and  hollow  ftatcs," 
•*  to  fettle*'  the  conditions  of  **  peace,*'  "  and  to 
^^  move  the  main  nerves  of  war  in  all  its  equi- 
*'  page/*  On  the  other  hand^  if  men  of  ordinary 
talents  and  ordinary  powers  huddle  around 
the  throne,  they  whom  Bolingbroke  calls  the 
**  lumber  of  every  admin iftration,  and  the  fumi- 
"  ture  of  every  court,"  will  (hatch  fome  fevour- 
able  opportunity  of  feizing  upon  the  higheft  offices. 
But  the  crown-  itfelf,  excbanging  efficient  miniftcrs 
for  agreeable  favourites,  will  be  unable  to  proted 
the  rights  of  others,  or  to  preferve  its  own.  It 
will  be  equally  unprepared  againft  the  trea- 
cherous calm  and  the  fcowling  temped.  It  will 
fubftitute  fufpicion  for  vigilance,  obftinacy  for 
fteadinefs,  and  laxity  for  moderation.  It  will 
neither  accommodate  itfelf  to  the  gradual  changesi 
nor  fupport  itfelf  under  the  fudden  revolutions  of 
public  opinion.  Its  fpirit  will  at  one  time  be  ab- 
je(5l,  and  at  another  fupercilious.  Its  councils  will 
be  intricate  or  wavering,  and  its  meafures  cither 
languid  from  debility,  or  violent  from  unfkilful- 
nefs*  In  the  mean  time,  the  errors  of  the  fov^ 
reign  himfelf  will  not  be  C9n:ededj  his  paffions 
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lOt  be  controuled^  his  caprices  will  be  cheriflied  Dr.  Parr. 
id  of  being  overawed^  his  weaknefles  will  ren- 
lim  a  dupe  to  the  craftinefs  of  his  fervaDtSj 
even  his  wifdom,  or  his  virtues^  will  point  him 
IS  an  objedt  of  their  jealoufy.  . 
''hile,  however,  I  contend  for  that  rare  com- 
:e  which  gives  and  takes  a  luftre  from  the 
le,  I  allow,  with  Mr.  Rous,  that  "  legiflation 
a  very  proper  fcene  for  great  talents,  and  that 
e  fcience  of  giving  protedion  to  mankind  is 
)rthy  to  fill  the  moft  extended  life/* 
It  my  wi(h  is,  that  the  public  duties  may  be 
arged  by  the  fame  men  in  their  legiflative 
executive  capacities,  becaufe  my  opinion  is, 
by  the  concurrence  of  their  general  interefts, 
:  duties  will,  upon  the  whole,  be  difcharged 
:  effeaually.  Doubtlefs,  the  fenate,  like  the 
ted  firmament  of  heaven,  (hould  be  ftudded 
ftars  that  twinkle,  and  ftars  that  blaze»  of 
J  fize,  and  in  every  direction.  But  if,  in  our 
ical  fyftem,  the  crown  may,  with  any  fem- 
ce  of  propriety,  be  compared  to  Jupiter,  the 
3f  planets  in  magnitude,  let  it  not  be  made 
eaft  in  glory,  nor  deprived  of  the  radiance  it 
borrow  from  its  fatellites. 
appy  (hould  I  be,  if  the  catalogue  of  ufelefs 
expenfive  places  in  this  kingdom  were  much 
Iged  ;  if  the  number  of  placemen  eligible  to 
ament  were  fixed  by  parliamentary  authority 
;  if  the  offices  they  (hould  be  capable  of 
ing  were  fpecified  by  fome  known  and  (land- 
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Dr.  Parr,  ing  rule ;  and  if  thofc  offices  were  confined,  ftri&ly 
confined^  to  the  mod  aftive,  the  moft  ufefu),  the 
moft  arduous,  and,  therefore,  with  juftice  the  moft 
profitable  parts  of  the  executive  government.  But 
as  for  the  total  feparation  for  which  Mr.  Rous 
contends,  and  for  which  I  reniember  myfelf  to  have 
been  an  advocate  fome  years  ago,  I  defpair  of 
fome  of  the  good  confequences  which  he  has  dc- 
fcribed  with  generous  enthufiafm,  and  I  forefce 
fome  bad  confequences  which  have  efcaped  even 
his  keen  penetration.  While  the  crown  has  many 
emoluments  to  beftow,  there  will  be  many  can- 
didates; and  among  thofe  candidates  yJr^^/  rivalry 
would  be  more  dangerous,  becaufe  more  bafc, 
than  a  rivalry  which  is  more  open,  and,  therefore, 
reftrained  by  fome  fenfe  of  fhame.  Specioufly  as 
placemen  may  betray,  they  receive  their  reward 
notorioufly ;  and,  therefore,  the  public  eye  is 
turned  towards  them  with  jealoufy,  nor  will  pub- 
lic indignation  be  wanting  to  hunt  them  down 
with  infamy,  when  their  apoftacy  from  principle 
becomes  flagitious.  Though  our  fenators  were 
themfelves  thruft  out  of  office,  influence  might 
yet  exift,  while  they  have  uncles  and  nephews, 
while  they  have  fons  legitimate  and  fons  illegi- 
timate, while  they  have  flatterers  and  dependents. 
And  who  knows  but  that,  Wkc  a  river  forced 
out  of  its  ufual  channel,  and  fpreading  itfelf 
through  many  fmaller  and  more  hidden  ftrcams, 
political  corruption  might  gradually  find  its  way 
to  rapacious  courtezans,  to  imperious  matrons,  and 
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That  ftore  of  ladies,  whofe  bright  eyei  * 
Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 
Of  wit  and  arms? 

At  all  events,  the  corruption  which  now  cir. 
ilates  among  the  members  of  parliament  would 
:  difTufed  more  widely  among  their  conftituents, 
d  this  furely  would  be  to  change  a  great  evil  for 
greater.  The  fenator  is  now  a  mixed  charafter. 
e  aAs  under  a  fenfe  of  different  obligations^  or^ 
lead,  from  the  impulfe  of  different  interefts^  all 
which  in  their  turn  prevail.  His  attachment  to 
e  crown  is  in  fome  meafure  controuled  by  re- 
onfibility  to  his  conftituents ;  and  there  are  fitua- 
)ns,  in  which  he  is  compelled  to  do  homage  to 
iblic  opinion,  in  order  to  fccure  the  power  of 
atifying  his  private  avarice.  But  the  conftituenc 
not  fubjed  even  to  this  imperfect  controul. 
ight  is  the  degree,  and  few  are  the  occafions, 
>on  which  he  feels  refponfibility  to  the  country 
large;  and,  if  bound  by  perfonal  intereft  to 
pport  the  favourite  meafures  of  the  crown,  he 
ill  be  difpofed  to  eleft  fuch  reprcfentatives  as 
ill  fecure  to  him  the  wages  of  his  own  corruption. 
If  the  houfe  of  lords  be  not  included  in  the  re- 
jlation  propofed  by  Mr.  Rous^  it  would  feize, 
rrhaps,  a  monopoly  of  public  profits,  it  would 
:  more  and  more  difpofed  to  fupport  the  claims 
■  the  crown  againft  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
ould  grow  at  once  in  (Irength  and  in  corruption. 
a  the  contrary,  if  it  te  included  in  that  regula- 
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Br.  Parr.  tioD,  thc  cfcds,  in  a  mixed  government  like  our 
own,  would  be  very  formidable.  The  peers,  bring 
a  fixed  body,  would  filcntly  colled  fuch  a  firm  and 
compaft  mafs  of  independence,  as  at  fome  moment 
might  weigh  down  the  balance  either  againft  the 
crown  or  againft  the  people.  The  boufe  of  com- 
mons  is,  indeed,  a  fluduating  body;  but,  if  itt 
counfels  were  in  no  degree  influenced  by  the  offices 
in  the  difpofal  of  the  crown,  it  would,  in  my  opi- 
nion, fometimes  rife  too  high,  and  fometimes  fink 
too  low,  in  the  fcale  of  national  importance. 

Great  virtues  are  ufually  the  offspring  of  great 
occafions.  Upon  the  firft  e(labli(hment  of  a  g(v 
vernment,  the  fcnfe  of  public  duty  may  be  a  fuffi- 
cient  motive  of  a£lion,  and  animate  the  honeft 
ambition  of  thofe  who  mean  well  to  their  country. 
But,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  human  affairs,  mo- 
tives of  lefs  purity,  and  lefs  vigour,  will  ha?c 
their  (hare  in  guiding  the  deliberations  of  every 
legiflative  body ;  and  therefore  I  call  that  form  of 
government  the  beft,  which  meets  men  as  they 
really  are,  and  which,  controuling  by  various  means 
all  their  various  principles,  converts  therti  ulti- 
mately into  inflruments  of  the  public  good. 

Much  has  been  faid  upon  the  excellence  of  our 
conftitution,  in  the  independence  which  it  cfta- 
bliffies  among  the  component  pans  of  our  go- 
vernment; nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  in  fome 
degree  they  are,  and  in  a  great  degree  they  ought 
to  be,  independent.  But  in  praftice  there  is  a 
fe^l  and  an  iritimate  connexion  between  them, 
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which  produces  its  good  as  well  as  its  bad  eiTeds; 
and  a  theory  balancing  thofe  effedts  is,  I  believe^ 
at  prefent  a  defideratum  in  the  politics  of  this 
country.  Inftead,  therefore,  of  confidering  them 
merely,  or  even  chiefly,  as  mutual  checks,  I 
have  of  late  been  accuflomed  to  view  them  as 
ivhcels  facilitating  the  motion  of  each  other  in  a 
vaft  and  complicated  machine }  and  into  this  train 
of  thinking  I  wafs  led  by  (bme  profound  and  ori- 
ginal obfervations,  which  Mr.  Fox  has  occafionally 
dropped  in  parliament,  and  which  (hallow  men 
have  been  difpofed  to  impute  to  the  perverfenefs 
of  oppofition,  or  the  wantonnefs  of  paradox.  But 
if  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  projected  treatife  on  the  go* 
▼cmment  of  England,  (hould  ercft  a  firm  aiid  a 
ftately  pyramid  for  the  prefervation  of  his  own 
fame,  from  the  fummit  of  that  goodly  fabric  we 
may  hope  to  furvey,  under  one  diftinft  and  ca- 
pacious profpeft,  thofe  fplendid  fccncs  which 
hitherto  have  been  feen  only  in  broken  and  dis- 
orderly parts,  and  by  a  dim  and  tranlient  glimpfe. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  am  compelled  to  allow  with 
Mr.  Hume,  that  the  interefl  of  the  legiflative  body 
(which,  by  the  way,  I  in  fome  refpefts  diftinguifti 
from  the  intercft  of  the  people)  is  reftrained  by 
the  intereft  of  individuals,  and  that  the  houfe  of 
commons  ftretches  not  its  power,  becaufe  fuch  an 
ufurpatron  would  be  contrary  to  the  intereft  of  the 
majority  of  its  members.  "  The  crown,"  fays  he, 
^  has  fo  many  offices  at  its  difpofal,  that,  when 
€€  affifted  by  the  honed  and  difinterefiked  part  of  the 
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Dr.  Parr.  ^^  houfe^  it  Will  always  commaod  the  refolutioQ  of 
^'  the  whole,  fo  far^  at  leaft,  as  to  preferve  the 
*^  ancient  conftitution  from  danger.  We  msLj^ 
*^  therefore,  give  to  this  influence  what  name  we 
**  pleafe.  We  may  call  it,'*  and  fometimes  wc 
may  juilly  call  it,  ^*  by  the  invidious  appelladoa 
<<  of  corruption  and  dependence^  but  fome  degree 
<^  and  fome  kind  of  it  are  infeparable  from  ti&e 
*^  very  nature  of  our  conflitution,  and  ncceflary 
*^  to  the  prefervation  of  our  mixed  government.** 
The  difficulty,  no  doubt,  lies  in  adjufling  that 
degree ;  and  here  1  confefs,  that  ^^  extraordinary 
*<  efforts  will  be  required  to  fupport  our  free  go- 
**  vemmcnt  under  thofe  difadvantages,"  which  Mr. 
Hume  feems  to  apprehend  <*  from  the  immenfe 
**  property  of  which  the  crown  difpofes,  from  the 
*'  increafing  luxury  of  the  nation,  from  our  pronc- 
"  nefs  to  corruption,  from  the  great  power  and 
**  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  from  the  com- 
**  mand  of  fuch  numerous  military  forces.'*  To 
grapple  with  thefe  difficulties  fuccefsfully,  requires 
an  equal  portion  of  honefty  and  of  talent,  in  the 
executive  and  the  legillativc  parts  of  our  govern- 
ment, an  equal  fpirit  of  moderation  to  concede, 
and  of  firnmefs  to  retain,  an  equal  capacity  fordif- 
cerning  what  may  be  conceded  without  diftionour, 
and  what  may  be  retained  without  danger.  But 
they  who  would  remove  every  cxifting  and  every 
approaching  evil  by  thofe  fimple  and  more  popular 
forms  of  government  which  have  lately  been  pro- 
pofed,  would  do  well  to  con(ider,  that  by  grafping 
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It  too  much  they  run  the  hazard  of  lofing  what  Dr.  Parr. 
nay  be  attained  without  any  violent  convulfion  ^ 
>f  the  ftate.  "  Such  is  the  nature  of  novelty," 
[ays  the  philofopher  above  mentioned,  ^^  that,  when 
^'  any  thing  pleafes,  it  becomes  doubly  agreeable, 
**  if  new ;  and,  if  it  difpleafes,  it  is  doubly  dif- 
^'  plealing  upon  that  account."  Now,  the  tide  of 
public  opinion  has  of  late  years  been  turning  fall 
towards  monarchy ;  and  they  who  would  force  it 
back  with  exceflive  and  fadden  rapidity  to  the  (ide 
of  democracy  will,  I  fear,  aggravate  and  perpetu- 
ate the  mifchiefs  which  they  profefs  to  avert. 

The  metaphyfical  opinions  which  in  this  country 
floated  upon  the  public  mind  during  the  war  with 
America,  eventually  took  a  flronger  hold  upon  the 
fears,  than  upon  the  judgment,  of  well-meaning 
and  well-informed  men,  and  difpofed  them  to 
throw  themfelves  back  upon  the  protedion  of  the 
eflabli(hed  government  with  all  its  acknow- 
ledged faults,  inftead  of  chafmg  remote  or  ideal 

*  My  dread  is  not  from  fyftems  themfelves,  but  from  the 
vrant  of  wifdom,  and  the  want  of  moderation,  in  thofe  who 
would  haftily  and  indifcriminately  drag  them  into  pradice.  In 
the  dreadful  moments  of  public  convuifions,  experiments  even 
of  the  rooft  hazardous  kind  are  not  always  unaToidable.  But, 
at  preient,  fuch  is  the  peaceable  fituatioD  of  our  country, 
fuch  are  the  comprehenfive  principles  of  our  own  oonftitution, 
and  fuch  the  falutary  prejudices,  as  well  as  the  fterling  good 
fenfe,  of  our  own  countrymen,  that  we  may  juflly  look  for 
thofe  folid  and  permanent  advantages  which  arife  from  the  full 
maturity  of  moral  caufes,  in  the  purfuit  of  which  the  zeal  of 
refoimation  ought  to  be  corrcAed  by  the  calmncfs  of  philoibphy. 
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Dr.  Parr,  advantages,  at  the  hazard  of  tumult  and  with  the 
certainty  of  innovation.  They  have  recondied 
us  to  the  transfer  of  royal  favour  and  public  con- 
fidence^  from  the  fteady  friends  of  the  people,  id 
the  haughty,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  infidious, 
tninifters  of  the  crown.  They  have  effeded  the 
portentous  eacchange  of  jealoufy  in  the  caufe  of 
freedom^  for  an  indolent  and  even  a  fervile  indif- 
ference to  the  (ilent,  though  progreflivey  incrcafe  of 
that  power^  from  which  Mr.  Hume  predids  the 
fcuthanafia  of  the  Britifh  conftitution— >a  power,  of 
which  *^  the  difcontinuous  wounds,"  like  thofe  of 
fome  **  ethereal  fubftance,**  are  quickly  clofcdand 
quickly  healed,  and  which  furviving  alike  the  gra- 
dual decay  and  the  fudden  extinction  of  opinions, 
of  cufloms,  of  religions,  and  of  laws,  feems  by  the 
irrevocable  decree  of  nature  hcrfelF  to  be  dcftincd 
for  immortality. 

In  refpeft  to  the  project  of  Mr.  Rous,  I  would 
be  underftood  to  difapprove,  not  of  the  principle 
itfelf,  but  of  the  extent  in  which  he  would  apply 
it ;  and  the  prefent  condition  of  France  confirmi 
me  in  that  difapprobation.  By  an  undiftinguilhiDg 
and  intemperate  eagernefs  for  the  attainment  of 
that  perfedion,  which  metaphyfical  writers  Tiave 
holden  up  to  the  admiration  of  a  lively  and  gallant 
people,  the  government  of  France  has  been  drip- 
ped of  many  folid  fupports,  and  decorated  with 
fome  ornaments,  which  to  me  appear  cumberfomc 
and  fantaftic.  When  the  inteftine  and  external 
dangers  which  threaten  France  (hall  be  happily  re« 
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Qovcdy  I  flatter  myfelf,  that  the  goTemtnent  will    Cr.  Pur. 
rradually  retire  fronrthofe  extremities  to  which  it  has 
>cen  pufhed  by  the  ardour  of  experiment,  by  the 
nolence  of  the  prevailing  party,  by  the  neceffity  of 
Spreading  before  thepeoplethe  allurements  of  novel- 
y,  and  by  the  yet  ftronger  neceffity  of  leaving  no 
power  in  the  hands  of  thofe  whowerebigotted  in  their 
attachment  to  the  old  and  eftablifhed  principles  of 
monarchy.  But  the  jealoufy  now  fubfifting  between 
the  members  of  the  national  aflembly  and  the 
minifters  of  the  crown  ;  the  embarraflments  which 
thofe   minifters  muft   ever  meet  in   conducting 
the  bufinefs  of  an  exteniive  empire,  under  the 
reftraints  of  an  immediate  and  moft  irkfome  re* 
f(^fibility ;  the  tried,  and,  it  (hould  feem,  the 
acknowledged  impropriety  of  public  difcuffion  upon 
many  fubjeAs  of  political  detail ;  the  neceffity  of 
referring  thofe  fubjeds  to  committees,  which,  after 
che  fervour  of  novelty  has  cooled,  will  always  be 
cxpofed  tofecret  management  and  indired  corrup* 
tion ;  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  official  informa- 
tion, and  the  yet  greater  difficulty  of  enforcing 
fpeedy,  vigorous,  and  faithful  execution — all  thefe 
circumftances  confpire  in  convincing  me,  that  the 
attempt  has  been  made  in  France  without  fuccefs, 
and  that  the  theory  of  a  total  feparation  between  the 
legiflative  and  the  executive  bodies  is  falfe ;  be- 
caufe,  it  is  either  incapable  of  being  reduced  to 
real  practice,  or,  if  praftifed,  is  injurious  to  good 
government.  As  to  refearches  into  the  truth  of  that 
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theory,  merely  ix  hyp^befiy  I  Ibould  read  widi  pk» 
fure  the  arguments  by  which  ingenious  men  migft 
fupport  it,  if  they  would  fairly  warn  their  readen, 
that  they  are  writing  like  Plato  in  his  RcpubUcj  or 
like  More  in  his  Utopia.  In  the  inveftigatioQ  of 
phyfical  caufes,  we  depend  much  upon  accident; 
the  procefs  of  experiments  themfelves  is  flow,  and 
the  general  conclulions  to  which  they  lead,  loi^ 
remain  doubtful.  But  the  force  of  moral  caufcs 
lies  more  nearly  within  our  reach  ;  and  there  an 
be  little  hope  of  moral  improvement,  unleis  that 
force  in  all  its  various  directions,  and  all  its  intri- 
cate combinations,  be  calculated  again  and  agaioj 
and  prefented  to  the  views  of  thofe  who  can  bring 
it  into  adtion.  Unhappily,  the  greater  paaof 
fuch  men  as  govern  the  aflSurs  of  the  world,  are 
feldom  trained  to  habits  of  inveftigation ;  and  for 
this  reafon  it  is,  that  I  maintain  the  neceffity  of 
high  intelle<fliial  attainments  in  thofe  who  are  to 
execute,  as  well  as  in  thofe  who  are  to  concroui, 
the  councils  of  nations.  For,  amidil  the  fiuduating 
tempers  and  the  varying  interefls  of  large  com- 
munities, greater  or  lefs  opportunities  for  pradicol 
application  will  arife,  when  the  mod  accomplifhed 
fiatefman  will  find  himfelf  enlightened  by  confult- 
ing  the  florehoufe  of  abftraft  fpeculation.  Con- 
duced as  theory  fometimes  is,  by  men  of  ability 
and  virtue,  by  a  Locke,  a  Sidney,  and  even  a  Har- 
rington, it  is  of  general  ufe,  becaufe  it  incidently 
throws  fome  portion  of  light  upon  the  real  conduiti 
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t>f  men^  and  the  real  interefts  of  (btes.    Thus,  I    Dr.  Parr. 
grant  that  Mr.  Rous  has  unfolded  a  mod  falutary 
fxinciple ;  and  fure  I  am  that  he  will  not  be  of- 
fended with  me  for  endeavouring  to  give  it  a  more 
furc  and  permanent  cfFeft,  by  falutary  reftriftions. 
Now,  whether  my  opinion  about  the  govern- 
ments of  France  and  England  be  well  or  ill  found- 
edy  I  certainly  had  no  concern  with  thofe  meetings 
for  commemoration,  which  have  been  the  objects 
of  fo  much  acrimonious  inveftive,  and  the  fource, 
in  my  neighbourhood,  of  fo  many  (hocking  depre- 
dations.    I  did  not  believe  them  to  be  illegal,  but 
I  thought  them  indifcreet ;  and  therefore,  without 
the  fmalleft  hefitation,  and  in  the  (Irongeft  terms, 
I  more  than  declined  two  indireft  forts  of  invitation 
which  had  been  fcnt  to  me  from  two  different  quar- 
ters.    It  is  not  for  me  either  to  juftify,  c**  to  con- 
demn, other  men  who  afted  from  other  motives. 
But,  for  my  part,  I  was  unwilling  by  any  public 
overt-aft  to  encourage  ra(h  and  inconfiderate  per- 
fons  in  confounding  the  events  in  France  with  the 
condition  of  England.     I  difdained  to  debafe  my 
chara6ter  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  clergyman,  by  the 
flighted  appearance  of  indecorum.     I  (hrunk  from 
the  thought  of  irritating  thofe  pallions,  which  it  is 
my  duty  aliketo  afluage  by  precept  and  by  example. 
While,  however,  I  accede  to  the  obfcrvation  of 
Mr.  Hume,  that  in  the  conflift  of  public  opinions 
the  mod  moderate  are  generally  the  mod  wife,  I 
know,  by  my  own  melancholy  experience,  that  they 
are  not  always  the  mod  fafc. 
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Dr.  Parr.  When  "  pity,**  as  Antony  (ays,  **  is  choked  wiik 
'^  cuftom  of  foul  deedsi'*  in  vain  would  an  boneft 
man  plead,  *'  J  am  not  Cinna  the  conrpirator.** 
**  It  is  no  matter y^  would  the  bigot  and  the  rioccr 
•xclaim,  ^^  his  name  is  Cinna^  tear  him,  tear  him; 
^*  come,  brands,  ho  1  fire-brands.** 
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Dm.    WILLIAM    THOMSON. 

THOUGH  Mr.  Mackintofh  has  done  me  the  ^^^  «• 
honour  of  quoting  me  twicq  in  his  book,  I 
confefs  I  am  more  than  half  inclined  to  doubt  whe« 
tber  the  publication  of  all  his  political  tenetSj  in  the 
prefent  fermentation  of  men's  minds,  is  to  be  de- 
fended on  the  ground  of  political  expediency  or 
advantage.  I  know  the  mildnefs  of  his  difpoiition, 
and  the  purity  of  his  intentions— I  readily  agree 
with  you,  that  he  is  by  no  means  fo  rude  and  un- 
diftinguifhing  a  reformer  as  Paine !  that  his  prin« 
ciples  are  more  recondite,  and  his  language  n^Jch 
more  proper  and  polifhed :  yet  there  is  in  his,  as 
in  mod  of  the  books  of  reformation  that  I  have 
feen,  a  hardier  air  of  innovation,  I  think,  than  a 
common  parent  would  hazard  in  the  arrangement 
of  fo  numerous  a  family.  For,  in  all  moral  changes, 
the  remote  and  unforefeen  confequences  are  of 
much  more  importance  than  the  immediate  effcdt. 
A  catalogue  of  great  events  produced  by  trifling 
caufes,  forms  one  of  the  mod  interefting  and  in- 
ftruAive  little  works  (if  a  leflbn  of  great  humility 
may  be  deemed  inftrudtioo)  to  be  found  in  any  lan- 
guage. 

An  archited  builds  a  houfe  in  the  mod  perfect 
fymmetry,  becaufe  he  has  to  do  with  dead  things  : 
with  woQd,  and  (lones,  and  other  inert  and  paflfive 
materials !  But  the  fouls  of  men,  with  which  the 
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Dr.  Wm.  ftatefman  has  to  do,  are  living  fpirics.  Thefc  arc 
^'  materials  which  are  to  be  treated  with  infinite  ddi- 
cacy.  In  tranfpofing  thefe,  we  muft  proceed  gently, 
and  by  flow  degrees,  left  we  move  more  than  wc 
can  wield.  In  die  moral  world,  a  fmall  fpark  oft- 
times  kindles  a  mighty  flame,  which  neither  reafon 
nor  eloquence  can  fubdue.  When  (hall  natural  phi- 
lofophers  arrive  at  the  art  of  moving  the  marble 
from  the  folid  rock  into  arches  and  pillan,  and 
other  forms  of  architedkure,  by  means  of  the  pro- 
je6tile  force  of  gunpowder  ?  Scarcely  is  it  lefs  diffi- 
cult for  the  moral  philofopher  to  combine  the  awa- 
kened propenfities  and  difcordant  views  of  mil- 
lions, in  one  harmonious  and  permanent  political 
fyftem.  But  if  the  momentum  of  thofe  propenfi- 
ties and  views  be  not  calculated  with  dueexadnefs, 
the  powder  of  paflion,  inftead  of  railing  a  goodly 
political  fabric,  will  cover  the  fair  face  of  nature 
with  volcanic  aflies.  Poets  have  afcribed  certain 
edifices  to  the  divine  power  of  mufic;  but  the  con- 
cord of  fweet  founds  is  radically  and  eflfentially  dif- 
ferent from  the  angry  paflions.  Harmony  is  aca- 
tive !  Difcord  deftrudtive  1 

I  allow  that  moft,  I  cannot  fay  all  the  ends  or 
objcfts  that  our  reformers  contend  for,  are,  in 
themfelves,  defirable.  The  point  on  which  I  am 
inclined,  like  yourfelf,  to  differ  from  this  refpcft* 
able  body  in  opinion,  relates  chiefly  to  the  degree 
of  expeduion  with  which  it  is  proper  and  prudent 
to  proceed  towards  their  attainment.  Nothing, 
in  the  general  order  of  things,  that  is  fuddenly 
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done,  is  well  done.  Great  and  comprehenfive  de-  Dr.  Wm. 
figns  are  carried  into  execution  by  means  gradual, 
flow,  and,  to  the  narrownefs  of  human  views,  even 
dilatory  and  tardy.  This,  as  I  obferved,  and  you 
approved,  in  my  laft  letter,  is  the  procefs  of  nature, 
of  providence,  and  of  grace.  From  the  conduft 
of  divine  grace  and  favour  to  all  the  Chriftian 
world,  the  French  nation  have  deigned  to  borrow 
their  emphatic  metaphor  of  regeneration. — 
The  kingdom,  they  fay,  is  regenerated,  or  to  be 
regenerated  in  all  its  powers,  which,  according  to 
a  very  common  and  comprehenfive  divifion,  may 
be  reduced  to  thofe  of  willing,  and  thofe  of  afting. 
By  the  firft,  fuch  laws  are  to  be  ena6lcd  as  may 
produce  the  greateft  ppffible  public  good ;  and  by 
the  fecond,  thofe  laws  are  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion in  fpite  of  all  obftacles  arifing  either  from  in- 
ternal injuftice  or  foreign  ambition.  Can  fuch  a 
work  be  the  work  of  a  day  or  a  year  ?  Is  the  rege^ 
neratim  of  the  facred  writings,  is  the  new  creature 
in  Chrifl  Jefus  formed  by  inflantaneous  and  mira- 
culous converlion  ?  No  :  but,  in  all  ordinary  cafes, 
by  a  fucccflion  of  difpeufations,  calculated  for  the 
ftate  or  ftage  of  the  believer's  mind,  as  he  pafles 
onward  to  moral  perfedion.  At  firft,  being  wholly 
under  the  dominion  of  felfilh  paflions,  he  is  ad- 
drefled  by  the  law,  denouncing  vengeance  on 
every  worker  of  iniquity.  He  labours,  therefore, 
to  abftain  from  evil,  and  to  learn  to  do  well,  from 
the  humble  and  coarfe  motive,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  of 
fear  of  puniftiment,  mingled  with  fome  faint  hopes 
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Dr.  \^'m.   and  glimpfes  of  future  reward :  and  in  this  ftate,  he 
Thomfon.    j^  ^^^^^  ^j^^  difcipUne  of  Elias  and  John,  whofe 

baptifm  reaches  only  to  the  external  impurities  of 
evil  adioQs.  But  afterwards^  as  he  advances  in  his 
courfe,  he  is  initiated,  by  the  un&ion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  penetrating  the  very  eflence  of  his  heart 
and  foul,  as  by  living  fire,  into  a  fublime  fyftem  of 
aftion,  in  which  perfeft  love  cafteth  out  fear,  and 
yirtue  and  holinefs  are  purfiied  on  their  own  ac« 
count,  as  well  as  for  his  fake  in  whom  they  were 
confummaced,  and  who  is  at  once  their  patron  and 
pattern.  The  national  aflembly  would  have  done 
well  to  have  imitated  the  conduft  of  that  (acred 
and  wife  fyftem  from  which  their  &vourite  phrafc 
of  regeneration  is  derived.  It  would  have  af- 
forded them  other  benefits  J^efides  that  of  a  happy 
term. 

In  the  Hindoo  religion  there  is  a  trinity  of  deities, 
Bramah,  Chiven,  and  Vichenou  :  the  firftrc- 
prefenting  the  power  of  creation,  the  fecond  that 
of  diflblution  and  d^ftrudtion,  the  third  that  of 
prefervation.  In  the  allotment  of  one  of  thofc 
three  grand  departments,  into  which  ""the  univerfe 
is  divided,  to  the  god  of  deftruftion,  do  we  not  fee 
the  profoundeft  wifdom  ?  All  things,  exifting  in 
individuality,  pafs  away.  Diflblution  precedes  re- 
produdion :  both  of  thefe  enter  equally  into  the 
plan  of  the  Almighty  Ruler.  Nor  is  it  intended 
that  there  (hbuld  be  any  thing  violent  or  painful  in 
the  former,  any  more  than  in  the  latter.  Such  is 
the  benign  wifdom  of  Him,  with  whom  a  thoufand 
2  year) 
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years  are  as  one  day,  and  one  day  as  a  thoufand   Dr.  Wm. 
years.     While  certain  grand  objefts  are  advancing  '^*^^"^^- 
to  their  juft  completion,    other  inferior  objefts, 
which  ferve  as  fteps  to  thofe,  are  alfo  going  on  to 
theirs.      The  narrownefs  of  our  views,  and  the 
precipitancy  of  our  fpirits,  hurry  us  into  rafli  and 
violent  adions ;  but  in  the  order  of  nature,  all  is 
gradual  and  ferene.     Creative  bounty  is  not  more 
folicitous  to  raifc  new  beings  into  life,  than  to  lay 
thofe  it  has  raifed  gently  down,  like  ripe  fruit,  into 
their  mother's  lap,  without  pain.     The  cave  of  , 
death  is  more  terrible  at  the  entrance  than  within. 
The  laft  ftage  of  gradual  diflblution  is  not  more 
painful  than  thofe  imperceptible  changes  that  went 
before  it.     A  tree  grows  up  to  maturity  in  a  certain 
fpace  of  time,  flourifties  in   full  ftrength  for  an 
equal  period,  and  in  an  equal,  or  nearly  equal, 
^nks  down  in  total  decay.     An  animal,  in  like 
manner,  grows,  flouriflies,  and  decays  by  imper- 
ceptible degrees.     Nature  is  flow,  and,  as  it  were, 
reludant  wholly  to  diflblve  wliateyer  (he  has  form- 
ed.    The  withered  branches  and  trunks  of  trees, 
the  fkeletons  and  bones  of  animals  bleaching  for 
many  a  year  in  the  open  air,  mouldering  tower$ 
prcferving  their  forms  for  centuries  after  they  ceafc 
to  be  inhabited  :  thefe  ftriking  objedls  declare  that 
gentle  and  divine  gradation  which  nature  evidently 
liffedts  in  all  her  external  works. 

The  moral  world  moves  in  an  higher  order  than 
the  natural,  but  in  a  fitnilar  ratio  :  one  reafon  go- 
verning both,     States,  kingdoms^   and  empires 
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Dr.  Wm.    have  their  growth,  flrength,  and  decay  ;  and,  while 
omon.    ^j^^y  p^^^  ^^^  jlj^^  natural  bodies,   from  form  to 

form,  it  is  the  duty  of  legiflators,  in  imitation  d 
divine  wifdom,  to  be  as  tenderly  concerned  for 
their  laft  ftage  as  for  their  firft. 

It  does  not  feem  to  be  the  part  of  wife  ftatefmcn 
to  create,  fo  much  as  to  improve  governments. 
As  there  are  various  feeds  profufely  fcattered  over 
the  external  face  of  nature,  fo  there  are  various 
fources  of  civil  and  political  focieties.  And  as  the 
hufbandman  only  pretends  to  cultivate,  not  to 
create  the  feeds  of  vegetables,  fo  in  like  manner  it 
is  for  the-  intcreft  of  human  focieties  that  ftatefmcn, 
inftcad  of  forming  at  once  the  very  ftamina  or 
efl'ence  of  new  governments,  by  a  procefs  fuddcn 
and  violent,  fliould  make  the  moft  of  the  old  in  the 
mean  time,  and  aflimilate  them,  .according  to  the 
general  occonomy  of  nature,  by  flow  degrees,  to 
the  moft  a;^proved  forms  that  even  metaphyfical 
policy  can  dcvifc. — Such  forms  may  ferve  legif- 
lators in  the  fame  manner  that  mariners  are  bene- 
fited by  the  polar  flar  ;  by  which  they  are  directed, 
but  to  which  they  never  can  approach. 

But,  to  return  to  the  comparifon  drawn  from  the 
cultivation  of  feeds.  It  has  been  found,  on  trial, 
and  that  too  by  the  ableft  men,  that  it  is  almoft  as 
difficult  for  the  legiflator  to  form,  apriorij  and  with- 
out feeling  his  way  by  means  of  the  thread  of  ex- 
perience, a  happy  conftituiion  of  government,  as 
it  would  be  abfurd  for  a  gardener,  or  hufbandman, 
to  attempt,  by  a  mixture  of  natural  elements,  to 

form 
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form  an  apple  or  an  acorn.  As  the  nature  of  a  Dr.  Wm. 
(eed  is  beft  difcovered  by  its  developcment  into 
an  herb,  (hrub,  or  tree,  fo  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment are  beft  underftood  when  they  are  contem- 
plated in  their  adlion,  effed,  and  full  expanfion.  In 
the  moral,  as  well  as  in  the  natural  world,  the  thing 
that  has  been  is  that  which  (hall  be,  and  there  is 
no  new  thing  under  the  fun.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  following  faft,  if  it  were  brought  to  the 
recoUedion  of  our  bold  reformers,  would  ftagger 
them  not  a  little.  The  firft  fetdcments  in  North 
and  South  Carolina  were  begun  a  few  years  after 
the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  the  fecond.  A  grant 
of  thefe  provinces  was  made  to  feveral  noblemen 
and  other  perfons  of  rank,  who  employed  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Locke  to  form  a  fyftem  of  government 
and  code  of  laws  for  their  new  colony.  Mr.  Locke 
did  fo.  But,  it  is  certain,  that  however  accurately 
he  may  have  reafoned  on  general  principles,  the 
(ettlements  did  not  thrive  under  his  inftitutions, 
though  fupported  by  the  wealth  and  influence  of 
their  rich  and  powerful  proprietors.  Nor  did  they 
ever  begin  to  profper,  until  government,  many  years 
afterwards,  refumed  the  grants,  took  the  colony 
under  their  own  immediate  proteftion,  laid  afidc 
the  inftitutions  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  gave  the  inha- 
bitants a  conftitution  limilar  to  that  of  Virginia: 
from  which  time  to  the  prefcnt,  their  advancement 
in  improvement  has  been  as  rapid  as  it  was  before 
ilow  and  unpromiling. 

Another  example  of  the  folly  of  venturing  too 

Sf3  boldly 
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Dr.  Wm.   boldly  in  matters  where  life,  opinions^  and  maif- 
Thomfcn.   ^^^^  ^^^  concemed,    on  abftriadion,  and  of  Ac 

wifdom  too  of  returning  from  fudi  aerial  flights  to 
the  palpability  of  experience,  has  been  exhibited  to 
Europe  and  the  world,  in  our  own  times,  by  the 
prefent  great  and  immortal  emprefs  of  Ruffia.    It 
is  well  known,  that  this  princefs  wiftied  to  intro- 
duce freedom  into  her  vafl  dominions,  with  equal 
ciTeft  and  expedition.    But  the  predial  flaves,  un« 
accuftomed  to  make  any  diftinftions  between  equal 
liberty  and  the  mod:  complete  licentioufnefs  and 
anarchy,  threatened  the  murder  of  their  maftenf 
and  the  fubverfion  of  all  regular   government. 
What  courfe  then  did  the  emprefs  follow?  She 
did  not  abandon  her  objeA,  but  had  recourfe  to 
the  guidance  of  hiflory;  from  which  (he  learned, 
that  Liberty,  in  different  proportions,    had  been 
introduced  into  the  different  kingdoms  of  civilized 
and  poliflied  Europe,  by  granting,  from  time  to 
time,  gradual  and  partial  privilegcis  to  the  peafan- 
try.  She  eftabliflied  hofpitals  for  the  reception  of 
poor  children,  whom  (he  would  have  a  right  to  fet 
free,  becaufe  (he  would  be  at  the  expence  of  their 
maintenance  and  education.     She  built  the  town 
or  burg  of  Sophia,  in  which  anyflave,  if  hefliould 
be  able  to  make  compenfation  for  his  freedom, 
might  find   an  afylum  from  the  tyranny  of  his 
lord. — Without  lofing  fight  of  the  fublimeft  ends, 
%o  be  brought  about  by  gentle  means.  In  the  pro- 
^efs  of  time  and  accidents  wifely  improved,  the 
enlightened,  liberal,  and  humane  politician  admires 
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and  imitates  the  conduft  of  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  Dr.  Wm 
who  goes  on  in  the  govermncnt  of  her  great  em-  °"" '' 
pire  with  a  kind  of  flexible  firmnefs,  wifely  aiming 
at  the  controul  of  future,  by  yielding,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  to  prcfent  circumftances  and  events.  Such 
a  fage  and  humane  politician  is  Dr.  Ogilvie,  pro- 
feflfor  of  humanity  at  Aberdeen  ;  who,  in  his  EfTay 
on  the  Right  of  Property  in  Land,  has  laid  dowti 
a  plan  that  may  multiply  the  independent  cultiva* 
tors  of  the  foil,  and  thereby  increafe  the  population, 
wealth,  and  comfort  of  the  nation,  to  a  degree  be« 
yond  the  utmoft  flight  of  commerce,  by  a  progref- 
five  agrarian,  to  be  enlarged  according  to  accidental 
and  favourable  circumftances,  without  the  fmalleft 
degree  of  confufion,  and  without  doing  thefmalleft 
injury,  either  to  the  proprietor  of  farms,  or  to  the 
prefent  occupant.  This  is  the  reform  of  a  moral 
philofopher  and  a  gentleman. 

States  are  often  compared  to  (hips.  The  French, 
it  has  been  faid,  quitting  the  coafting  navigation  of 
the  ancients,  have  launched  forth  into  the  wide 
ocean  of  poflibility,  committing  their  fafety  to  the 
polarity  of  reafon.  But  how  far  the  French,  in 
lofing  entire  fight  of  the  (horc,  have  afted  wifely, 
may  juftly  be  queftioned. 

Redius  vives,  Lucini,  neque  altum 

Semper  urguendo,  neque,  dum  procelUi 

Cautus  horrefcis,  nimium  premendo 

Litut  iniquum. 

HoR.  lib.  iL  od.  io« 

It  is  equally  improper  to  creep  along  too  near 
the  treacherous  ftiore,  and  to  bear  for  ever  on  the 
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Dr.  Wm.  fdithlefs  deep.  In  political,  as  in  maritime  affairs, 
a  free  and  noble  courfe  may  be  Ihaped  with  a  found 
veffel,  an  able  pilot,  and  a  profperous  gale.  But 
when  the  tempeft  brews,  and  the  face  of  heaven 
lowers,  it  is  prudent  to  run  into  the  neareft  har- 
bour. If  the  port  be  any  wife  tolerable,  make  the 
moft  of  it  you  can.  Deepen  it,  enlarge  it,  extend 
moles  into  the  fea,  introduce  rivulets  for  clearii^ 
and  filling  it,  even  from  the  greateft  diftances:  try 
a  thoufand  expedients  rather  than  commit  anew 
your  perilhable  bark  to  the  troubled  and  enfan- 
guined  ocean  of  total  anarchy.  It  is  in  improving 
what  we  have,  rather  than  in  calling  about  for 
new  fettlements,  that  genuine  philanthropy  and 
patriotifm  are  ufually  found  to  confift. 

That  all  men  are  equal  by  nature,  is  a  fiftion 
that  may  be  innocent  enough,  fo  long  as  it  is  not 
made  a  lever  for  fubverting  conftitutions  that  have 
aftually  grown  up  and  flouriflied  in  inequality.  It 
would  be  more  philofophical  to  fay,  that  "  the 
•*  law  is  equal  for  all  men,"  than  that  "  all  men 
"  are  equal  by  nature  :"  for  laws  are  abftrafted  or 
ideal  things,  which  alone,  as  every  metaphyfician 
and  every  geometrician  knows,  are  fufcepiible  of 
perfeft  equality;  whereas  men,  and  all  other  na- 
tural objcd:s,  exift  in  individuals.  It  may  be  faid, 
that  if  all  men  are  not  equal  in  fadl,  yet  they  ought 
to  be  confidered  as  equal,  or  at  lead  as  pofleffing 
equal  rights.  But  neither  is  this  doftrine  even 
morally  or  metaphyfically  true.  Sound  policy  often 
can  recognize  no  other  right  tl.an  that  of  long  and 
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uninterrupted  occupancy.  But  if  a  nicer  and  Dr.  Wm. 
more  general  foundation  of  property  exists,  On 
what  is  it  founded  ?  If  it  be  said,  Providence, 
equally  concerned  for  all  his  children,  bestows 
equal  rights  and  privileges  on  all,  it  is  most 
obvious  to  answer,  that  neither  are  equal  rights 
and  privileges,  in  fact,  extended  to  all  men; 
nor  human  happiness  greatly,  if  at  all,  affected 
by  the  circumstance  of  disparity  of  rank  in 
life.  Shall  it  be  said,  after  all,  that  men 
oii^/i/ to  have  equal  privileges?  I  reply,  that 
there  can  be  no  reason  given  why  there  should 
not  be  diversities  of  stations,  as  well  as  there 
are  diversities  of  orders,  or  species  of  beings. 
There  are  different  degrees  of  liberty  and  pro- 
perty enjoyed  by  different  nations,  and,  in 
the  same  nation,  by  different  individuals. 
But  there  is  no  human  state  in  which  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  enjoyment  is  not  found ;  none 
in  which  there  is  not  room  for  the  exercise  of 
yirtue;  none  that  is  entirely  excluded  from 
hope,  the  greatest  balm  of  life,  either  in  the 
lowest  or  the  most  exalted  stations. 

Distinction  of  rank  and  situation  arises  out 
of  human  nature,  and  redounds  to  human 
happiness  and  grandeur.  Were  he,  who  can 
turn  the  hearts  of  men  like  streams  of  water, 
to  pour  the  souls  of  a  whole  nation  into  one 
smooth  and  limpid  pool,  the  even  tranquillity 
of  the  aggregate  mass  could  not,  without  a 
continued  miracle,  be  lasting.  Winds  and 
storms  of  passion  would  soon  agitate  the  face 
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Dr.  Wm.  of  the  troubled  waters.  Foreign  invasions  and 
domestic  injuries  would  call  forth  the  virtaes 
of  courage  and  justice;  and  the  hero,  thelegis* 
lator,  and  the  judge,  attract  the  gratitude,  the 
esteem,  and  the  reverence  of  his  coantrjmen. 
The  sacred  shade  of  admiration  which  accom- 
panies the  benefactors  of  mankind  during  their 
life,  is  extended  in  the  ifnaginat  ions  and  hearts 
of  men  to  their  posterity.  All  other  circum* 
stances  being  equal,  or  but  nearly  equal,  the 
son  of  the  good  and  great  man,  even  in  the 
rudest  tribes,  carries  the  votes  over  the  de- 
scendant of  the  undistinguished  barbauian. 
As  society  advances  towards  civilization,  the 
advantage  of  regular  government,  and  heredi- 
tary succession  to  various  offices  and  immo- 
nities,  over  tumultuary  elections  and  sudden 
decisions,  becomes  more  and  more  apparent 
Divers  orders,  classes^  or  casts  of  men,  are  form- 
ed; and  the  moral  world  is  varied  by  such  a 
waving  line  as  that  which,  winding  horizon- 
tally, or  rising  and  falling  along  mountains 
and  vales,  conducts  and  distributes  the  infln- 
ences  of  heaven,  and  variegates  the  whole  as- 
pect  of  external  nature.  It  is,  happily,  such  a 
waving  line,  and  not  the  parallelograms  and 
acute  angles  of  Dutch  parterres,  that  is  still 
the  REIGNING  taste  in  English  Gardening* 

By  this  happy  constitution  of  nature  (for 
that  it  is  the  constitution  of  nature  all  history 
bears  witness),  different  stations  are  allotted 
to  difiereilt  people.     A  sense  of  honour  ani- 
mates 
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mates  the  man  of  birth  to  honourable  achieve-  pr.  Wm, 
ments ;  the  hope  of  distinction ^  the  plebian  to 
distinguished  actions :  the  convulsions  inci- 
dent to  democracy  are  controuled;  and  the 
fabric  of  government,  on  which  depends  all 
that  gives  comfort,  elegance,  and  dignity  to 
life,  is  consolidated  and  strengthened^  In* 
steady  therefore,  of  wholly  subverting  monar- 
chy, it  becomes  us  to  co-operate  with  the  gra- 
cious will'  of  Providence,  the  only  solid  basis 
of  moral  obligation : — ^it  becomes  us  to  cherish 
a  spirit  of  reverence  of  the  laws  among  the 
people,  and  to  temperate  the  authority  of 
kings  by  knowledge,  by  sentiments,  by  man- 
ners, and  by  the  gradual  introduction  of  coun- 
ter-checks in  the  exercise  of  government. 

Seme  people  are  so  zealous  in  the  work  of 
political  alteration,  that  they  make  no  account 
of  the  present  generation,  but  are  intent  solely 
on  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  posterity. 
1  do  not,  with  the  honest  Irishman,  ask,  What 
good  ever  posterity  did  tons? — ^but  this  I  say, 
that  we  see  only  a  short  way  into  futurity. 
Evib,  as  well  as  blessings,  await  posterity 
that  we  little  think  of.  Let  us  chiefly  mind 
the  matters  that  are  immediately  before  us. 
Let  us  encounter  the  labour  and  the  danger  of 
removing  present  and  pressing  calamities. 
Suflicient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  1  am 
not  an  enemy  to  political  reformation :  God 
forbid!  But  all  political  reforms  should  be 
progressive  and  gradual.  And  it  is  surprising 
in  how  short  a  time  the  steady  and  compre- 
hensive 
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Thomson.  ,         •,.  ,  ^i-^i*  • 

her  designs,  by  watching  and  improving  situ- 
ations, occasions^  and  coojunctures* 

The  city  of  London  contains  many  dirty  closes 
and  lanes ;  but  it  also  contains  many  noble 
streets  and  squares,  though  it  be  not  built  ac- 
cording  to  any  regular  plan  of  architecture. 
A  wise  government  will  gradually  assimilate 
this  great  metropolis  to  some  such  form  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  decay  of  streets,  the 
falling  in  of  houses,  and  accidental  fires ;  but 
will  be  very  cautious  of  adopting  any  scheme 
that  might  overturn  its  fairest  fabrics,  or  involre 
a  general  conflagration.  This,  one  would  ima- 
gine, is  nothing  more  than  common  sense!! 

And  now,  my  dear  and  most  respected  friend, 
I  shall,  in  a  very  few  words,  apply  all  that  I 
have  been  driving  at  in  this  political  effusion. 
Mr.  Burke  (though  he  errs  perhaps  on  the  safer 
side)  pays  too  much  respect  to  established  insti- 
tutions ;  Mr.  Paine  far  too  little  ;  and  even  our 
friend^  Mr.  Mackintosh,  not  enough  to  satisfy 
you  or  myself.  Upon  these  points  we  are  agreed. 
But,  in  my  opinion,  though  not  entirely  in  yours, 
the  exact  medium  hasl>een  hit  upon  by  M.  de 
Calonne;  whose  advice,  if  his  countrymen  had 
followed,  or  would  yet  follow,  with  such  ad- 
ditions and  qualifications   as  moderate  men 
would  approve,  they  would  not,  with  the  ex- 
ample of  the  English  Constitution  before  their 
eyes,  prefer  a  two-footed  stool  to  a  tripod. 

END  OF  TUB  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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